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BEAUTIES 

or 


DEVONSHIRE. 

VvH ETHER  the  primitive  colonists  of  Britain  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  continent  of  Gaul,  or  from  the  more  distant  re- 
gions of  the  east,  is  a  question  that  has  been  frequently  discussed 
by  historians ;  but  however  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
cither  opinion  may  be  thought  conclusive,  both  tradition  and 
history  furnish  evidence  of  the  first  settlements  having  been  establish- 
ed  on  the  coasts  of  Dbvov.  The  original  name  of  this  district^ 
though  it  was  afterwards  included  with  Cornwall,  under  the  gene- 
ral appellation,  Danmonhimy  was  Dtvnaiht  ;  and  by  this  term 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Wekh  manuscripts.  Its 
import  is  descriptive  of  the  countxy,  and  implies  Deqfs  or  UoUofWs; 
and  hence  the  people  might  be  called  Dyvni^  Dyvniaidf  Dty- 
VONI,  DyvnontDj/ry  Dytnonwys^  ^nd  Dycnjoyi ;  all  implying  the 
inhabitants  of  the  glens,  or  deep  valleys.* 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  the  Beige,  who  had  invaded 
this  island  from  Gaul,  made  inroads  into  Devonshire,  and  forced 
great  numbers  of  the  Danmonii  to  emigrate  to  Ireland  :  the  re- 
mainder united  with  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  coasts  to  oppose 
the  common  enemy ;  and  it  appears  from  Richard,  that,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Caesar,  the  war  against  the  Bclgae  was  carried  on 
by  the  Britons  under  Cassibelinus,  whose  second  son,  Theo^ 
mantuis,  was  at  that  period  Duke  of  Danmonium.  Under  the 
Roman  domination,  Devon  was  included  in  the  district  named 
BaiTANMiA  Prima:  by  the  Saxons  it  was  made  part  of  the 

A  3  kingdom 

^  ♦  Cambrian  RegUter,  Vol.  H.  p.  7. 
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kingdom  of  Wcsscx,  and  90  continued  till  the  incorporation  of  the 
various  Saxon  states  into  one  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Egbert. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  England^ 
and  in  point  of  size,  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  York.  On  the 
north,  and  north-west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  Tamar,  and  a  small -rivulet  called  Marsland- 
water;  on  the  south,  and  soutli-ca.st,  it  is  skirted  by  the  British 
Channel ;  on  the  east,  and  north-east,  it  borders  on  the  counties  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  the  dividing;  limits  being  artificial.  Its 
greatest  extent,  from  south  to  north,  is  nearly  seventy-one  miles  ; 
find  from  east  to  west,  seventy-two:  its  circumference  is  about 
ilS7»  The  area  contains  about  1,633,260  acres,  thirty-three 
hundreds,  394  parishes,  ibrty  market-towns,  €1,190  houses,  and 
$45,001  inhabitants. 

The  external  aspect  of  Devonshire  is  exceedingly  varied  and 
irregular:  and  the  heights  in  many  paits,  hut  particulariy  in 
DartfMor^  and  its  vicinity,  swell  into  mountains ;  the  altitudes  of 
the  principal  eminences  being  from  1500  to  1800  feet.  On  ap^ 
proaching  this  tract  from  the  south  and  south-east,  the  eye  is  be- 
Hildered  by  an  extensive  waste,  exhibiting  gigantic  tots,  largo 
surfaces  covered  with  vast  masses  of  scattered  granite,  and  im- 
mense rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  precipitated  from  the  steep 
declivities  into  the  vallies.  These  huge  and  craggy  fragments  are 
Kprcad  confusedly  over  the  ground,  and  have  been  compared  to 
the  ponderous  masses  ejected  by  volcanoes,  to  the  enormous  ruins 
of  formidable  castles,  and  to  the  wrecks  of  mountains  torn  piecemeal 
hy  the  raging  elements. 

Dartmoor y  and  the  waste  called  the  Fore»^  ofDartmooTy  occupy 
tbe  greatest  portion  of  the  western  district,  which,  extending  froni 
the  Vale  of  Exeter,  nearly  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
and  includes  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
open  and  uncultivated  lands  ;  of  these  Dartmoor  alone  is  supposed 
to  comprise  upwards  of  eighty  thousand.  These  extensive  tracts,^ 
though  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  at  present  scarcely 
afford  more  than  a  scanty  pasturage  to  a  few  thousand  sheep  and 
cattle.    The  right  of  depasture  belongs  to  different  interests ;  tha 

Forest 
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Forest  itself^  being  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  9a  parcel 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  but  the  outskirts,  and  parts  of  the 
hills,  are  appendant  to  the  surrounding  manors,  many  of  which 
have  likewise  a  prescriptive  right  of  common  on  the  Forest,  on  pay* 
ing  an  inconaderable  sum  annually  to  the  Duchy,  under  the  name 
of  VemaUt  (fen-field)  money«*  The  Duchy,  however,  possesses  th» 
right  of  stocking  the  Forest  by  agutmmt ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  leased  in  districts  to  various  persons,  who  pasture  the  stock  of 
the  neiglibouring  townships  at  a  very  low  rate. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  moor,  to  the  north  and  west,  are  vast 
tracts  of  wot  swampy  ground,  which  prove  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  the  pasturing  cattle,  but  supply  the  bordering  inhalntants  with 
peat  for  fuel ;  the  use  of  it,  as  a  manure,  being  little  attended 
to.  Many  of  the  peat  bogs  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  dry  sum* 
mers  are  covered  with  a  strong  succulent  grass.  Besides  the  com* 
mon  peat,  they  furnish  what  the  natives  call  Blackwood^  an  intri* 
eate  combination  of  earth,  fibres  of  the  roots  of  heath,  and  other 
plants,  rottien  leaves,  and  various  vegetable  substances :  this,  when 
cut  into  pieces  about  twelve  inches  long,  six  or  seven  wide,  and 
two  thick,  b  dried  and  charred,  and  afterwards  used  by  the  smiths 
in  tempering  edge  tools.  In  those  parts  where  the  peaty  soil  is  not 
prevalent,  the  upper  mould  is  thin,  black,  and  light;  the  sub- 
itratum,  a  pale  red  or  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel : 
the  soil  on  some  of  the  higher  grounds  is  a  good  loam,  of  sufficient 

A  4  d^th 

t  ThtMiB  paid  by  the  Venvillc  tenaalt  U  about  thiee-peace  foru  many 
$beep  at  they  choose  to  tend,  and  two-pence  a  head  for  caule.  Those  whQ 
pasture  stock  on  the  moor,  and  are  not  Venville  tenants,  are  charged  by  the 
lessees,  about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  score  for  sheep*  and  two  shillingi 
■  head  for  cattle  for  the  iummer  run.  •  The  aneient  Venville  tenements  on  th^ 
Forest  are  thiity-seven,  or  thirty-eight;  of  these  thirty.6ve  ars  entitled,  oa 
descent  or  alicnition,  to  an  additional  part  of  the  waste  for  iocloaurea.  Thi| 
portion  is  called  a  New  take,  and  amounts  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres,  or 
more,  if  the  ground  be  rocky  or  boggy ;  being  deemed  equivalent  to  eight  acre| 
of  good  land.  The  New-take  is  on  application  set  out  by  the  homage  jury*  to 
whom  the  fee  is  four  guineas  ;  with  a  quit- rent  to  the  Prince*  of  one  shillings 
•ighteen-peoce,  or  two  shillings  yearly. 

HUUfry  Mad  Dacriptm  eftlu  City  of  Exeter ^  &c.  hy  Thomas  Baicx* 
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depth  for  cultivation.  Though  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  as  its* 
name  implies,  and  tradition  corroborates,  was  once  stocked  with 
trees,  the  only  remaining  natural  wood  it  now  contains,  is  an 
assemblage  of  dwarf  scrubby  oaks,  intermixed  with  a  few  trees  of 
mountain  ash,  willows,  &c.  1  his  wood  is  on  the  western  slope 
ef  a  hill,  about  eleven  miles  from  Moreton,  between  CrcKkeni- 
Tor,  and  that  branch  of  the  river  Dart  which  passes  the  neidy- 
erected  inn  at  Two  Bridges.  It  gron's  amidst  a  number  of  loose 
blocks  of  granite,  which  have  been  £uitastically  wreathed  by  the 
foots  of  the  trees,  as  they  have  crept  over  and  between  them  in 
search  of  nourishment. 

The  Vale  of  Exeter  differs  widely  in  appeajanoe  from  Dartmoor; 
though  in  some  parts,  particularly  between  Tiverton  and  Exeter^ 
and  the  ladcr  place  and  Collumpton,  it  has  an  irregular  billowy 
sur&ce,  and  presents  eminences  of  considerable  magnitude ;  but 
the  central  and  more  southern  parts  presen'e  the  vale  character. 
The  area  of  this  district  contains  about  200  square  miles:  its 
boundaries  on  the  north,  are  the  hills  that  range  from  Clanaborough, 
by  Halberton,  and  Uffculm,  to  Biackdown  ;>  a  dreary  mountainous 
ridge,  which,  with  its  contiguous  branches,  skirts  the  eastern  side 
of  the  vale :  on  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  heiglits  of 
Sidmouth-ihill,  East-down,  and  Woodbury ;  and  on  tl^e  west,  by 
the  mountainous  tract  of  Haldon,  and  the  undulating  eminence^ 
that  stretch  towards  Bow, 

The  soils  in  this  district  vary  exceedingly ;  but  the  most  prevalent 
are  strong  red  loam,  shillet,  or  foliated  clay,  intersected  with  nu- 
merous veins  of  iron-stone,  and  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel.  Of 
these,  the  loam,  from  the  closeness  of  its  texture,  is  the  most  fcr-* 
tile:  the  shillet  requires  frequent  showers  to  prevent  its  being 
parched.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  pease,  are  the  most  general 
productions  of  the  arable  lands ;  flax  is  also  cultivated,  but  in  no 
great  quantity*  The  pasture  lands  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  supply 
the  dairy ;  but  in  some  parts  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  is  butter 
and  skim-milk  cheese.  It  seems  probable  that  this  district  was 
carfy  cultivated,  as  the  appropriated  lauds  are  universally  inclosed, 

*.n4 
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atid  the  incloeures  in  general  small,  and  well  furnished  with  hedge-* 
row  timber.'  Many  polUrd  oaks  are  found  among  the  elms;  and 
in  various  places  oak  timber  trees,  with  a  profiinon  of  coppice  wood 
growing  between  them.  Most  of  the  farms  and  villages  are  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  apple-trees.  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry 
are  chiefly  constructed  of  red  earth  mixed  with  straw,  commonly 
called  cobby  and  covifred  with  reeds:  when  rough  cast, ' and  k^t 
dry,  these  kind  of  buildings  are  very  durable :  the  walls  are  gene« 
rally  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 

The  district  called  the  Sfmth^HamSj  is  frequently  termed  the 
Garden  of  Devonshire,  from  its  fertility.  Its  natural  houndaries 
are  Dartmoor,  and  the  heights  of  Chudleigfa,  on  the  north ;  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  on  the  west;  Torbay,  on  the  east;  and  on  its 
southern  point,  the  English  Channel.  Its  area,  including  the  rick 
valley  of  the  Dart,  which  extends  towards  Ashburton,  includes 
nearly  250  square  miles.  This  tract  is  strikin^y  diversified  by 
bold  swelk,  winding  coombs,  and  fine  vales;  and  in  many  parts, 
particularly  towards  the  north,  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  and 
highly  romantic.  Numerous  springs  flow  from  the  sides  of  thft 
hills^  and  uniting  into  brooks  and  rivulets,  spread  luxuriance  and 
beauty  through  a  considerable  extent  of  countxy. 

The  upper  grounds  of  the  South-Hams  are  appropriated  alter- 
nately  to  pasture  and  to  tillage ;  the  lower  grounds  are  chiefly  culti* 
vated  as  meadows.  The  principal  kind  of  soil  is  a  strong  red  loam, 
with  a  sub-stratum  of  clay.  The  common  cn^  on  the  arable 
lands,  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes:  the  averagjB 
produce  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  at  twenty-five  bushels,  and  of 
barley  at  thirty-five,  per  acre. 

Great  quantities  of  cyder  are  made  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in 
the  Vale  of  Exeter;  and  as  almost  every  farm  has  its  orchard,  the 
general  produce  affords  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation,  even 
after  lai^e  deductions  have  been  made  for  home  consumption.  Pre* 
ference  is  generally  given  to  those  apples  which  are  most  juicy, 
yet  they  are  seldom  sorted:  the  rtd*streak  is  the  species  con* 
^dered  as  most  productive.  The  sweet  cyder  is  chiefly  made  in 
the  vicini^  of  Stav^rton,  but  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the 

rough: 
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tmx^i  the  sweet  taste  arises  from  its  being  ofton  lacked,  which 
checks  the  fennentatimu  The  cyder  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exeter,  Chudieigh,  Newton-Bushel,  Pcignton,  Totness,  and 
some  oontiguoua  places,  is  deemed  of  superior  flavour. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  in  this  district;  the 
method  by  which  the  cream  is  produced  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Devonshire:  it  is  raised  by  heating  the  milk  in  earthen  or  braas 
pans,  and  is  then  worked  into  butter  by  the  hand  of  the  dairy- 
maid,  who  turns  it  all  one  way  in  a  bowl,  or  tub,  without  the  assis* 
tance  of  the  chum*  After  the  cream  is  taken  off,  the  scalded 
milk  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of  cheese,  principally  for  home 
use.  The  average  produce  of  butter  from  each  cow,  is  about  em 
pound  daily.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  and  fsttened  here  in  great 
numbers. 

Ail  the  lands  of  this  district,  with  the  excx'ption  of  a  few  small 
plots,  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  inclosurc.  The  fences  are 
chiefly  high  mounds,  surmounted  by  coppice  wood;  which  not 
only  affords  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  for  the  occupiers  of  the 
estates,  but  also  a  surplus  of  poles»  cord-wood,  faggots,  and  oak« 
bark,  for  sale.  *^  This  kind  of  product  is  regarded  as  a  crop  of 
some  value,  in  addition  to  its  utility  as  a  fence,  as  it  aflbrds  to  the 
pasturing  animals  excellent  shelter  from  wind  and  sun,  with  but 
moderate  care  and  expence  in  repairing.  These  hedges  are  better 
adapted  to  the  hilly  sur&ce  of  Devon,  than  to  more  level 
countries;  oommonly  forming,  all  together,  a  barrier  thirty  (eei 
hi^,  which  so  softens  the  rigour  of  unfriendly  blasts,  that  most 
of  the  inferior  swells  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summits.  A 
stranger,  unaware  of  this  practice,  conddcrs  himself  as  travelling 
in  deep  hotiow  ways  for  miles,  till  arrived  at  some  elevated  <^n- 
log,  he  is  charmed  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  fertile  coun* 
tiy  he  has  passed/'*  The  houses  arc  in  general  firm  and  good; 
stone,  lime,  and  slate,  being  abundant. 

The  naUiral  boundaries  of  the  district  named  Weit-Decmuhire^ 
ftfe,  OD  the  east,  the  Dartmoor  Mountains;  on  the  south,  Plymouth 

Soundi 

^  History  of  £xetcr,  p.  13O. 
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Sound,  and  its  seyeral  estutmes;  the  river  Tamar  on  the  west;  and 
on  the  north,  Brent  Tor,  and  the  adjacent  heaths.  The  tut&oa  is 
extremely  diversified ;  not  only  from  the  namher,  narrowness,  and 
depth  of  the  larger  Tallies,  whose  sides  g^erally  rise  with  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  bal^  of  the  streams  that  divide  them,  but  like* 
vise  from  die  hills,  or  wide  spaces  which  extend  between  the  tal-* 
ties,  beii^  rent  and  broken  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  No  part 
of  the  district  can  be  strictly  called  vale;  and  the  level  meadowa 
and  marsh  lands  are  but  of  very  inconsiderable  extent. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  the  surface  soil  of  West 
Devon  is  remarkably  uniform,  and  singular  in  its  component  parts. 
**  It  does  not  class  property  with  any  of  the  ordinaiy  description 
of  soils,  namely,  clay,  loam,  sand,  or  gravel;  but  is  rather  of  a.silty 
nature.  Perhaps  the  principal  part  of  the  soil  of  the  district  i« 
perished  slate^one  rubble,  or  slate-«tone  itself,  reduced  by  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  to  its  original  silt,  or  mud;  among  which^ 
however,  a  portion  of  loamy  mould  is  Vlixed,  in  various  degrees 
of  quantity :  hence,  though  the  species  of  soil  may  be  regarded  as  the 
same,  the  quality  varies,  and  in  some  instances  very  greatly/'*  The 
pre>'aOing  sub*stratum  is  a  soft  slaty  rock,  which  in  some  places 
rises  to  the  surface;  but  in  others,  a  stratum  of  rubble  intervenes* 

Neariy  two  thirds  of  the  inclosed  lahds  of  this  district  are  em-* 
ployed  alternately  in  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  and  raising  of  com; 
the  remainder  is  either  in  tillage,  or  occupied  by  orchard  grounds. 
The  ddls  and  narrow  vallies  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wood,  whidi  grows  also  in  abundance  on  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  on  the  elevated  fence  mounds,  which  form  a  distinguish- 
ing Ifeature  in  the  rural  management  of  this  county.  In  the  grass 
lands,  red  clover  and  rye-grass  are  principally  cultivated;  but 
white  clover,  and  trefoil,  ofaly  occasionally.  The  system  of  artifi- 
cially watering  meadow  lands  has  been  practised  here  time  imme- 
morially,  but  the  general  mode  is  defective;  as  the  water  is  neither 
spread  equally  over  the  surface,  nor  judiciously  droned  from  the 
foil  afterwards.    Th^  course  of  practice  generally  pursued  in  the 

cultivate^ 

#  l^aral  ^conofoy  of  the  West  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  14* 
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cultivaled  kiids  of  this  district  is  this:  pasture,  partial  fallow^  or 
bnt-banung»  wheat,  faariey,  oats,  grasses;  and  sometimes  pota* 
toes  and  turnips.  The  practice  of  beat-burning  has  occasioned 
oonsiderable  discussion  among  agriculturists  as  to  its  real  utility ; 
and  writers  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  asserted  it  as  altoge- 
ther detrimental.  When  this  operation  was  introduced  is  un- 
known; but  so  general  was  its  adoption  here,  that  the  practice,  in 
an  old  tract  in  the  British  Museum^  is  called  Dcvonskiring;  and  it 
is  still  termed  Denshiring  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  this 
process,  Mr.  Manhall  observes,  ^  there  are  three  distinct  methods 
of  separating  the  sward,  or  sod,  provincially  the  «piftf,  from  the 
soil*  The  one  is  performed  with  a  beating-axe^  namely,  *a  large 
adse,  some  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
crooked,  and  somewhat  hollow,  or  dishing.  With  this,  which  was 
probably  the  original  instrument  employed  in  the  operation,  large 
chips,  shavings,  or  sods,  are  struck  off.  In  using  it,  the  workman 
appears  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  at  some  distance,  to  be  beating 
the  surface  as  with  a  beetle,  rather  than  to  be  chipping  of  the 
sward  with  an  edge-tool :  this  operation  b  termed  hand-heaiing. 
The  next  instrument  in  use  is  the  epadey  resembling  the  paring 
spade  or  breast-plough  of  other  districts,  with,  in  some  instances, 
the  addition  of  a  mould«board,xfixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn 
the  sod,  or  turf,  as  a  plow  turns  the  furrow  slices.  In  working 
with  this  tool,  the  laborer  proceeds  without  stopping  to  divide  the 
sods  into  short  lengths;  this  part  being  done  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  follow  to  break  the  turf  mto  lengths,  and  set  the  pieces 
on  end  to  diy.  The  instrument  at  present  used  to  separate  the 
Spine,  or  grassy  turf,  from  tlie  soil,  by  farmers  in  general,  is  the 
cpmmou  team-plougky  with  some  little  alteration  in  the  form  and  size 
of  the  share,  there  being  two  different  ways  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration, respectively  termed  veilings  and  skirting.  For  veiling,  the 
share  is  made  wide,  with  the  angle,  or  outer  point  of  the  wing, 
or Jfir,  turned  upward,  to  separate  the  turf  entirely  from  the  vAl : 
for  skirting,  the  common  share  is  used;  but  made,  perhaps,  some*- 
what  wider  than  when  it  is  used  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  plough- 
ing.    In  th<^  latter  mode  of  using  the  plough,  little  more  than  half 

2  the 
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tli6  sward  is  pared  off,  and  the  turf  raised  is  turned  npon  a  line  of 
unmoved  turf.  The  paring  of  turf  in  this  case  is  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick,  on  the  coulter  margin,  decreasing  in  thickness  to  a 
thin  feather  edge,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  unmoved  sward. 
Having  lain  some  time  in  this  state,  to  ro^  or  grow  tender,  it  is 
pulled  to  pieces  with  rough  harrows^  drawn  across  the  lines  of 
turf;  and  having  lain  in  this  rough  state  till  it  be  sufficiendy  dry* 
it  is  bruised  with  a  roller^  and  immediately  harrowed  with  lighter 
harrows;  walking  the  horses  one  way,  and  trotting  them  the  other, 
to  shake  the  earth  out  more  effectually  from  the  roots  of  the  grass; 
going  over  them  again,  and  again,  until  most  of  the  earth  is  disen- 
gaged. The  beat,  or  fragments  of  turf,  being  sufficiently  diy,  it  is 
galhered  into  round  heaps  of  five  or  six  bushels  each,  called  hetii* 
imrromif  and  these  being  shook  up  light  and  hollow,  fire  is  set  to 
them,  and  when  the  centre  of  the  heaps  are  consumed,  the  out- 
skirts are  thrown  lightly  Into  the  hollows,  and  the  heaps  rounded 
up,  as  at  first,  till  the  whole  of  the  beat  is  consumed,  or  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  produce  of  the  firat  skirtii^  being 
burnt,  and  spread  over  the  surfiicc,  the  operation  is  sometimes  re- 
peated by  running  the  plough  across  the  lines  of  the  first  skirtings 
thus  paring  off  the  principal  part  of  the  tpine;  and  again  dragging^ 
rolling,  harrowing,  collecting,  and  burning,  as  in  the  former  ope- 
ration,"* 

**  There  needs  not  a  better  proof,"  continues  Mr.  Marshall, 
'*  that  this  practice,  under  the  guidance  of  discretion,  is  not  de- 
itrucHve  to  soils,  nor  any  way  dangcrout  to  agriculture,  than  the 
fact  so  fully  ascertained  here,  that,  after  a  constant  use  of  it,  dur* 
ing,  perhaps,  a  long  succession  of  ages,  the  soil  still  continues  to  be 
productive;  and,  under  management  in  other  respects  much  below 
par,  continues  to  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to  that  drawn  from  lands 
of  equal  quality  in  more  enlightened  districts^  and  there  appears  to 
me  strong  reason  to  imagine,  that,  under  the  present  course  of 
management,  sod-burning  is  essential  to  success.  Indeed,  instances 
are  menti<med,  and  pretty  well  authenticated.,  in  which  men  who 

^  8tOQ4 

*  Run!  Economy,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  146, 
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stood  Ugh  in  their  profeanon,  and  of  rofficient  capitals,  having 
baen  injured,  or  brought  to  poverty,  through  their  being  restricted 
from  this  practice,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  principal  wheel  io 
the  present  machine,  or  system  of  the  Devonshire  fauabandry:  for  it 
is  observable,  that  the  wheat  crops  of  this  district,  after  the  bom* 
ing,  liming,  and  one  ploughing,  are  in  general  beautifully  clean;  and 
this,  though  the  succeeding  crop  of  barley  may  be  foul  in  the  ex- 
treme: a  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  would  be  diilicult  to  ac* 
count  for  in  any  other  way,  than  in  the  check  which  the  weeds 
receive  from  the  burning.     Let  it  not,  however,   be  understood; 
that  any  fiicts  which  are  here  brought  forward,  are  intended  to 
show  the  necessity  of  sod^buming  in  this  or  any  other  district.    To 
three  fourths  of  the  island,  the  practice  may  be  said  to  be  an« 
known;  yet  in  many  parts  of  this  unburnt  surftu^e  of  country,  if 
not  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  present  state  of  husbandly  is 
preferable  to  that  of  Devonshire;  and  whenever  clean  Jal/ows,  and 
%v^h\e  fallow  cropsy  shall  be  introduced  here,  and  judiciously 
mixed  with  the  grain  crops,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  modern 
husbandry,  burning  beat  will  certainly  be  no  longer  required*     In 
&ct,  the  upland  soils  of  this  county  are  not  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tice.    The  soil,  under  ordinarily  good  management,  is,  in  its  na* 
ture,  productive  of  clean  siA-ect  herbage;  and,  under  a  proper 
course  of  husbandry,  never  would  become  coarse  and  rough-skin* 
ned,  so  as  to  require  this  operation;  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
old,  coarse,  tough  sward,  whether  of  dry  land  or  wet,  light  land  or 
stiflf;  and  probably  to  cold  retentive  soils,  whenever  a  suitable  ro- 
tation of  crops  will  permit."  * 
The  introduction  of  orchards  into  this  district  is,  by  tradition, 
affirmed  to  have  taken  place  between  5?00  and  300  years  ago;  and 
those  belonging  to  Buckland  Priory  arc  said  to  have  been  the  Urst 
planted.     The  situations  of  the  orchards  are  generally  in  the  val* 
lies,  and  in  the  dips  or  hollows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm-houses. 
The  species  of  fruit  is  invariably  the  apple,  where  liquor  is  the  ob*- 
ject;  but  cherries,  pears,  and  walnuts,  are  in  some  parts  raised  in 
great  abundance  for  the  fruit  markets.    The  orchards  that  suc- 
ceed best  in  West  Devonshirci  are  those  which  are  seated  in  tha 

hollowsy 
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boUows,  and  deep  narrow  vallies,  where  the  situation  shelters  them 
from  the  bleoi  blasts  of  the  north-east,  and  the  seapwinds  from  the 
west  and  south-west.  In  setting  out  orchards,  the  practice  of  this 
county  is  somewhat  peculiar,  the  ordinary  distance  between  the 
plants  not  being  more  than  five  yards  and  a  half.  The  most  ap- 
proved method  of  planting,  is  to  remove  the  soil  down  to  the  rock, 
which  seldom  lies  very  deep,  and  to  cover  this  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  with  a  compost  of  fresh  earth  and  sea-sand.  Upon  th» 
compost,  in  most  cases,  the  inverted  turf  is  laid ;  and  on  this  the 
young  tree  is  set,  its  root  being  bedded  in  the  best  of  the  excavated 
mould.  The  pit  is  then  filled  with  common  soil.  New  orchards, 
however,  are  seldom  planted;  the  general  custom  being  to  keep  the 
same  ground  in  an  orchard  state,  in  perpetuity,  by  planting  young 
trees  in  the  interspaces,  as  the  old  ones  decay. 

The  ordinary  place  of  manu&ctnring  cydtr  is  provindally  term- 
ed the  Found  House;  probably  from  the  ancient  method  of  pound' 
ing  or  breaking  the  apples,  In/  ktmdj  with  wooden  pestles,  in  a  large 
tub,  or  trough ;  a  practice  still  continued  in  some  parts  of  ComwalL 
This  building  is  generally  a  mean  bam,  or  hovel,  without  any  pe- 
culiarity of  form,  or  trace  of  contrivance,  excepting  where  the  or- 
chard grounds  are  extensive,  and  appropriate  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  production  of  the  liquor.  The  Pound  House  me»* 
tioned  by  Mr.  Marshall  as  the  best,  with  respect  to  plan,  which 
the  nature  of  a  fruit  liquor  manufactory  will  admit  of,  or  requires, 
is  described  by  that  gentleman  as  an  oblong  square,  having  behind 
il  a  flooring  or  platform  of  loose  stones,  to  receive  the  fruit  as  it  is 
gathered,  and  to  give  it  the  first  s^age  of  maturation  in  the  open 
air.  ^<  The  ground-floor  of  one  end  of  the  building  contains  the 
mill  and  press*  Over  this  part  is  a  loft  or  chamber,  in  which  the 
apples  receive  the  hist  stage  of  maturation,  and  from  which  they 
are  conveyed  by  a  spout  into  the  mill.  The  ground-floor  of  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  the  fermenting  room,  sunk  a  few  steps 
below  the  floor  of  the  mill  and  press-room ;  a  pipe  or  shoot  convey- 
ing the  liquor  from  the  press,  into  a  cistern  in  the  fermenting 
room." 
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In  the  Devonahire  method  of  gathering  fruit  for  the  mnJun^  cxf 
cyder  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  except,  periiaps,  the  drcnmsteBce 
of  the  fruit  being  gathered  either  wet  or  diy.      When  the  appica 
are  collected,  they  are  spread  in  heaps*  in  the  open  air,  where  tbey^ 
remain  exposed  till  they  become  as  mellow  as  possible,  or  till  the 
browH  rot  has  begun  to  take  place,     llie  apples  are  then  picked; 
the  green  or  hard  fruit  being  separated,  and  set  apart  to  mdiow,  ta 
prevent  the  cyder  from  fretting;  and. the  black  rotten  fruit  remo- 
Tod,  as  their  juice  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  making  of  good 
liquor.    The  apples  are  now  conveyed  to  the  mill,  and  grwmdy  or 
rather  broken;  and  in  this  state  carried  to  the  preu.    The  presses 
are  of  dificrcnt  kinds:  the  most  general  is  an  improvement  of  the 
simple  lever,  by  adding  a  rider,  or  lever  upon  lever;  at  the  end  of 
which  a  weight  is  suspended:  by  this  contrivance  the  acting  lever  is 
•kept  hard  down  upon  the  cAreir ,t  and  follows  it  as  it  sinks;  an  advan- 
tage which  the  screw-press  does  not  possess*    The  screw-presses  arc 
of  an  enormous  size,  whether  made  with  one  or  two  screws;  bang 
large  enough  to  press  four,  five,  or  six  hogsheads  at  once.    Tha 
method  of  pressing  is  invariably  that  of  piling  up  thepomagCf  or 
ground-fruit,  in  reed,  (unthreshed  straw,)  in  layers:  those  of  the 
pomage  being  three  or  four  jnches  thick,  having  the  reed  laid  thinly 
*over,  and  then  another  thin  covering  spread  across  the  first.    Under 
the  gigantic  presses  just  mentioned,  the  pile  is  four  or  fi^e  feet 
square,  and  nearly  as  much  in  height     On  the  top,  a  broad  strong 
covering  of  wood  is  laid,  and  upon  this  the  lever  is  lowered:  the 
pressing  of  one  of  the  enormous  cAcaes  of  the  larger  presses,  takes 
two  days  to  complete.      When  the  pile  has  acquired  suffickh^ 
firmness,  theoutsides,  and  loose  spongy  parts,  which  evaded  the 
pressure,  are  pared  oif,  and  either  plaqed  upon  the  top  of  tko 
cheese,  to  receive  the  immediate  action  of  the  preas^  or  reserved  ft>r 

.  *  The  best  method,  though  not  coramonly  attended  to,  i»  to  spread  tbt  v^ 
plet  to  the  depth  of  slxteeo  or  eighteen  inches  only,  in  order  to  prevent  theit 
sweating  too  much. 

^  The  cheese  ii  the  name  gWen  to  the  pile  of  pomage,  or  broken  Fruit,  fro» 
wfakb  the  liquor  it  cxpresaed. 
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leoerage^  being  watered  and  pressed  separately.  The  muHi  or  ex* 
pressed  liquor,  is  placed  in  large  open  vessels,  or  cisterns,  ivhere 
it  remains  till  the  head  rises,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  casks.* 
•  The  disorder  termed  the  Devonshire  colic  has  not  unfrequently 
been  said  to  originate  in  the  cyder,  or  rather  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  mills  and  presses  having  lead  made  use  of  in  their  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Marshall  observes,  that  from  two  or  three  striking 
cases  of  this  disease,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining^ 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  "  the  joint  effect  of  cyder,  and  of  a  vile 
spirit  which  is  drawn  by  the  housewives  of  Devon  from  the  grounds 
and  lees  of  the  fermenting  room.  These  dregs  are  distilled  (of 
teourse  illegally)  by  means  of  a  porridge-pot,  with  a  tin  head  fixed 
over  it,  and  communicating  with  a  straight  pipe,  passing  through 
a  hogshead  of  water.  The  liquor  being  passed  twice  through  thi^ 
imperfect  apparatus,  comes  over  extremely  empyreumatic ;  and 
is  drank  in  a  recent  state,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  necemty^ 
In  evidence  of  the  improbability  pf  lead  being  the  cause  of  this 
disorder,  a  mill,  which  had  been  constructed  a  century  at  least, 
and  which  is  cramped  together  by  means  of  lead,  being  examined. 
Vol.  IV,  B  it 

*  The  following  directions  for  the  management  of  cyder,  after  it  is  put  into 
casks,  were  contmunieated  by  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire.  The  casks  should 
not  be  filled  higher  than  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  bung-hole^  that  the 
At  ma)'  have  space  to  spread  from  one  end  of  the  cask  to  the  other,  whicti 
will  assist  the  liquor  in  settling  the  sooner.  After  this,  it  should  be  rackei 
into  clean  casks,  having  the  same  space  unfilled  as  before.  When  it  begins  to 
sing  or  fret,  rack  it  again,  still  leaving  room  for  the  air,  with  the  bung  out, 
and  continue  this  process  till  the  fermentation  hat  complet^y  subsided.  When 
the  cyder  becomes  seuled,  it  may  be  fined  with  isinglass,  one  ounce  being  suf-^ 
ficient  for  a  hogshead.  Infuse  this  quantity  in  a  quart  of  warm  cyder,  stirring 
It  frequently;  as  it  thickens,  add  more  oyder,  and  whisk  it  well  about  with 
twigs  of  birch :  when  dissolved,  and  strained,  it  will  be  fit  for  uae,  NoM^ 
rack  the  cyder^  put  the  isinglass  into  a  can,  adding  some  old  cyder;  and  after 
mixing  it  well,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  stirring  it  with  a  flippant  sti^k  till  i$ 
/roths  consi'derably  at  the  bung.  Then  stop  the  cask  ^out  eight  hours,  and 
afterwards  leave  it  open.  If  the  cyder  does  not  become  transparent  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated  ;  and  it  will  not  then  fail  of 
producing  the  necessary  transparency.  This  being  accompliiihed,  the  cydtf 
may  be  stopped  down  for  use,  w'it  Will  nbtCerment  again. 
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1§  »«tORtKTft«« 

ft  was  found  Hiftt  no  cmttmon  of  the  tatd  Ind  taken  plaee;  aatf 
that  even  the  mariu  of  the  hammer  lenHuned  perfecdy  diitiact.'' 

Hie  cnHrmted  lands  of  West-Devon  are  all  indoaed ;  the  indo- 
tales  being  generally  larf<e  in  firoportion  to  the  siae  of  fiums. 
They  haive  every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  from  a  stair 
of  common  pasture^  hi  vhich  state  a  considerable  part  of  the  dia- 
trict  still  rmains.    The  villages  aie,  in  general,  fev  and  small ; 
the  &rm-hoiises,  and  many  cottages  being  pleamntiy  scattefed 
over  the  areas  of  the  toamships.     The  boildingi  are,  in  geneiai^ 
good;   stone,  slate,   and  lime,  being  easily  obtained,  and  at  a 
tmdl  expence.     Many  of  the  houses  are  oovared  with  thatch,  tm 
procure  which,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  straw  as  posnble,  tba 
wheat  and  lye  in  this  district,  and,  indeed,  in  BMist  other  parts  of 
tiie  west  of  England,  are  threshed  in  the  following  singalar  aunoer* 
In  the  first  operation,  **  the  ears  are  either  threshed  lightly  with 
^e  flail,  or  they  ate  beaten  across  a  cask,  by  hand^  till  the  graia 
be  got  pretty  well  out  of  them,    flie  next  operation  is  to  snq^end 
the  strew  in  large  double  handfols,  in  a  short  rope  ^ed  hig|^ 
above  the  head,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  loose  end  of  it,  wh^ch  ia 
put  twice  round  the  little  sheaf-lct,  just  below  the  ears»  and 
fastened  by  the  hook  being  fixed  in  the  tight  part  of  the  rope* 
*I*he  left  hand  being  now  placed  firmly  upon  the  hook,  and  pulling 
downward  so  a2«  to  twitch  the  straw  hard,  and  prevent  the  eara 
from  slipping  through,  the  butts  arc  freed  from  short  strex^-s  and 
weeds,  by  means  of  a  small  long-toothed  rake  or  comb.     This- 
done,  the  rope  is  unfastened,  and  the  reed  laid  evenly  in  a  heap.. 
A  quaatity  of  clean,  straight,  ujibruised  straw,  or  reed,  being  thus 
obtained,  it  is  formed  into  small  sheaves,  reiuroed  to  the  fioor^ 
and  the  e:irs  threshed  again  with  the  fiail,  or  by  hand  over  the 
cask,  to  free  it  effectually  from  any  remaining  grain.     Lastly,  thcr 
^eed  is  made  up  into  buiulles,  provincially  sheaves,  of  thirty-six 
pounds  each,  with  all  the  cars  at  one  end,  tlic  butts  being  repeat- 
edly punched  upoii  tlie  fioor,  until  they  are  as  even  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  off  smooth  and  level  with  a  scythe,  while  the  straws  lie  as- 
straight,  and  are  almost  as  stout,  as  those  of  inferior  reed,  or  stems 
of  the  arundo."*  North-- 

*  Rural  £coDoiny,  Siq,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 
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tfQrthfDeoon^  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehends  the  whole 
district  situated  between  Dartmoor  and  the  British  Channel ;  butmore 
genarally  its  signification  is  limited  to  the  country  round  Biddefordi 
Barnstaple,  South  Moulton*  and  the  north  coasts.  In  this  tract 
the  ground  is  greatly  divenified,  and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The 
land  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  oats';  and 
the  soil  is  gjsnerally  productive,  except,  perhaps,  the  summits  of 
some  of  the  hi^est  hills^  The  orchard  grounds  are  not  extensive ; 
but  coppice  wood  is  produced  in  abundance  on  the  sides  of  the 
hifis,  and  narrow  vallies.  The  inclosures  are  tolerably  large,  yet 
many  common  fields  are  met  with  in  this  district* 

The  life  tenures  by  which  land  is  ^eld  in  the  West  of  England, 
form  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  proprietors 
of  the  fee  simple,  lease  their  estates  g^erally  for  three  lives,  no* 
minated  by  the  purchaser  {  or  for  ninety-nine  years,  if  a  nominee 
survive  that  term ;  a  circumstance  that  has  sometimes  happened ; 
reserving,  however,  a  small  annual  rent.  As  these  lives  drop, 
new  ones  are  generally  put  in,  on  payment  of  an  adequate  sum. 
Half  the  lands  in  Devon,  perfaapSj  are  now  held  by  this  sort  of 
tenure,  which  is  disposed  of  by  a  kind  of  auction,  wherein  the 
bidding  is  rather  for  the  priority  of  being  treated  with,  thaa  for 
the  estate  itself;  for  if  the  best  bidder  does  not  reach  the  seller's 
price,  the  bidding  is  void  :  the  seller  then  names  his  price,  which 
the  highestp  bidder  may  accept  or  refuse)  if  he  refuse,  the  next 
bidder  has  his  option*  Leases  of  this  kind  are  valued  at  eighteen 
years  purchase  of  the  neat  rental,'  or  fourteen  years  purchase  of 
the  gross  rent  and  taxes ;  the  last  being  the  common  terms.  The 
purchaser  is  at  liberty  to  release  the  estate,  and  may  thus  become 
a  middle  man,  between  the  owner  and  occupier.  The  lessee  is 
generally  bound  to  keep  up  buildings,  fences,  gates,  &c.  the 
proprietor  finding  timber.  .  Coppice,  underwood,  fruit  and  other 
trees,  (oak,  elm  and  ash  excepted^)  are,  under  certain  regular 
tions,  at  the  tenant's  disposal  during  the  term  of  the  lease ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  a  few  days  are  allowed  by  custom  for  taking 
^  the  live  stodc  %  and  forty  days  for  the  removal  of  the  grain, 
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fumttni^,  &c.  but  neither  straw,  dung,  fixtures,  nor  eten  aboi&ghy 
can  be  touched  after  the  extinction  of  the  last  life. 

The  gradations  in  landed  property  are  in  Devon,  perhi^M,  more 
regular  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Except  in  a  few  fia- 
milios,  there' are  no  very  great  freeholds ;  and  the  inhabitants  who 
live  in  respectability  on  their  own  estates,  are  numerous  and  so- 
ciable. The  farms  are  exceedingly  various  in  extent ;  and  thou^ 
for  the  last  forty  years  they  have  been  increasing,  there  are  not 
many  at  present  that  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  The 
larger  forms  are  provincially  termed  Bartons :  the  yearly  rent  of 
those  of  the  most  general  size,  may  be  included  between  the  sums 
.of  fifteen  and  one  hundred  pounds.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
servants  and  laborers  in  husbandry  are  hired  at  stated  times,  and 
places;  as  at  statutes,  fairs,  &c.  but  in  Devon  the  custom  is  di^ 
lerent.  Here  they  are  commonly  engaged  by  the  half-year,  or 
year ;  and  when  about  to  remove,  make  enquiry  at  the  neighbour- 
ing fJEirms  for  a  new  service.  It  is  also  a  practice  with  the  farmers 
of  this  county,  to  take  the  male-children  of  paupers  as  apprentices : 
'  these  are  bound  under  the  protection  of  the  magistrates ;  and  ge- 
nerally from  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  to  that  of  twenty-one; 
the  masters  engaging  to  supply  every  necessary. 

The  breed  of  Cattle  in  Devonshire  is  spoken  of,  by  Mr.  Map- 
shall,  as  being  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  in  England. 
..l  his  accurate  observer  imagines  all  the  varieties  to  be  sprung  from 
the  naiiie  breed  of  the  Island,  and  remarks,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  color,  they  exactly  resemble  the  wild  cattle  which  are  still 
preserved  at  Chillingham  Park,  in  Northumberland.   Th»  Devon- 
shire breed  are  of  the  middle-homed  kind,  but  vary  considerably, 
both  in  size  and  form,  in  different  parts  of  the  county.     ^  North 
Devon  takes  the  lead  in  both  these  particulars ;  and  its  breed  arc 
in  both  nearly  what  cattle  ought  to  be.    In  size,  they  are  some- 
what below  the  desirable  point  for  the  heavier  works  of  husbandry ; 
but  they  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  in  exertion  and  agility ;  and 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  vorkers  1  have  any  where  seen. 
.As  dairy  cattle,  the  Devonshire  breed  are  not  excellent;  rearing 
,fi;)F  the  j^ast-country  graziers  having  long  been  the  main  object  o£ 
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the  farmers  o£  this*  county ;  but  as  grazing  cattle,  individuals  itf 
every  part  of  the  county  show  the  breed  to  be  excellent.  In 
West-Devonshire  the  breed  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  the 
northern  district;  and  their  quality  in  every  respect  lower."^ 
Oxen  have  time  immemorially  been  the  plough-team  of  this  coun-i 
ty ;  sometimes  with  horses  before  them^  but  more  generally  alone. 
Four  aged  oxen,  or  six  growing  steers,  are  the  usual  number, 
yoked  to  one  plough.f 

The  established  breed  of  Sleep  in  Devon  is  the  middle-woolUi 
class;  but  it  is  observable,  that  the  heads  of  individuals  are  va*, 
riously  characterized;  some  of  them  being  homed;  others  polled^ 
or  without  horns,  provincially  called  nots;  and  also  a  third  sort^^ 
exhibiting  a  mongrel  deformity  of  head,  and  appearing  to  be  a 
mixed  breed,  originally  produced  between  tlie  two  former.  Many^ 
individuab  in  these  varieties  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
present  breed  of  Dorsetshire,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  hav-. 
ing  descended  from  the  same  stock.  The  true  Dorsetshire,  or,  as 
they  are  frequently  termed,  the  house-lamb  breed,  is  found  in 
great  perfection  in  the  Vale  of  Exeter.  The  month  of  January  is 
the  principal  time  of  lambing. 

The  native  breed  of  Horses^  which  is  still  found  qn  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  Devonshire,  is  very  small,  much  resembling  the 
Welsh  and  Highland  breeds ;  and,  Uke  them,  extremely  valuable 
for  particular  purposes.  The  pack-horses^  or  .ordinary  sort,  used 
in  the  inclosed  country,   are  of  a  similar  nature,    but  larger. 

B  3  Thirty 

*  Rural  Economy  of  ibe  West  of  Engltnd,  Vol.  I. 

f  ■*  The  style  of  driving  an  ox  team,  berej  is  observable ;  indeed,  cannot  pass 
unnoticed  by  a  stranger.  The  language,  though  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  ta 
thecountry»  does  not  arrest  the  attention;  but  the  tone«  or  radier  tune,  in 
which  it  is  delivered.  It  resembles,  with  great  exactness*  the  chantings,.  or 
reciutive,  of  the  cathedral  service.  The  plough-boy  chanU  the  counter-tenor 
with  unabated  ardour  through  the  day;  the  plough.man  throwing  in  at  Intervals 
his  hoarser  notfes.  It  is  understood  that  this  chanting  march,  which  ma/ 
sometimes  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  encourages  and  animates  the 
team*  like  the  music  of  a  mirching  armyi  or  the  song  of  the  rowers." 

Jiurt^j  Iconomy^  Oc,  Vol.  l^ 
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Tliirty  tr  forty  j^n  ftg6,  almost  «veiy  kin^  of  fliOv^Abk  was  cftfw 
ftod  oil  the  bttcks  of  hearses ;  biH  whMl  carritges  bate  aiACc  been 
introduced;  though,  in  the  ordiuArj  pnictSce  6f  husbandikieii, 
bay^  com,  straw,  fu^l,  stonc^  manure,  &c.  are  yet  eonTcyed  oo 
tiM  hdrtes"  backs,  which  are  fitted  with  crooks  and  pofs. 

The  principal  Manurtf  employed  in  Devonshire  are  lime,  sea- 
iaftd,  and  dung;  but  in  the  neighboorhocd  6f  the  chief  towts, 
soap-ashes  and  soot  are  also  used,  llie  former  is  made  from  a 
tariegated  lime-stone,  procured  near  Plymouth,  and  carried  up  tlie 
different  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  kilns,  wherem  great 
^nautitiee  are  burnt.  **  In  applying  it  as  a  manure,  it  is  either 
sprsad  evenly  in  a  pulverised  state  over  the  surfiice  of  the  sml, 
leduced  to  a  fine  tilth,  mixed  by  rolling  and  harrowing  till  its 
whiteness  be  lost,  and  then  left  to  be  more  intimately  incorporated 
by  a  fiin  of  rain ;  or  the  lime  is  mixed  by  hand  with  dung,  and 
earth  collected  from  ditches,  and  Sometimes  with  beat  ashes 
iko,"*  previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  soil,  with  which  great 
eare  is  always  taken  to  incorporate  it  intimately.  Sea'^and, 
though  it  has  been  used  for  ages  as  a  manure  on  the  oOasti  of 
Devon,  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  as  to  its  specific  qualities. 
Some  kinds  are  more  injurious  than  useful,  yet  are  indiscrimi-t 
tiatcly  employed  by  farmers  in  general :  the  most  efficacious  sand, 
is  that  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  comminuted  shells.  In 
Some  districts,  the  use  of  sea-sand  has  been  superseded  by  lime. 

The  variety  of  surface  in  Devonshire  has  a  proportionable  effect 
on  the  Weather,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  different  situations. 
In  the  Vale  of  Exeter,  and  the  South-Hams,  tlie  air  is  dry  and 
warm ;  and  the  harvest  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  west, 
The  winters  are  generally  mild,  and  the  air  is  particularly  favor- 
able in  pulmonary  complaints.  On  the  south  coasts,  the  myrtle 
fiourishes,  unsheltered.  The  harvest  months  of  West^Devonshtr^ 
are  comparatively  late,  but  vary  in  a  singular  manner  with  the 
season.  The  situation  of  tliis  district  between  two  seas,  its  imme^ 
djate  exposure  to  the  south-west  winds  as  they  blow  from  the  maiu 

oceam 

♦  Hi&tory  of  Exeter,  ^c.  p.  195. 
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Qceaa,  and  the  eieraled  fununits  of  the  surrounding  mauatains, 
which  arrest  the  heavy  laden  clouds  in  their  passage  ftom  th« 
Atkntac,  anite  in  rendering  it  liable  to  an  exoess  of  rain.  On  the 
north  coasts,  the  weather  is  frequently  hleak  and  boisterous; 
yet  between  Biddeford  and  South-Moulton,  aiMi  in  the  adjacanl 
parts,  the  general  temperature  is  equal  in  mildness  to  that  of 
Sooth-Devon. 

For  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  a  society  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  this 
county  was  formed  in  the  latter  end  of  •  the  yeax  179 If  under  thtt 
Bsme  of  the  Devvmskire  Agricultural  Society;  and  since  that  pe* 
riod  has  been  of  considerable  service  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  approved  modes  of  practice  adopted  in  other  parts  of  tho 
kingdom.  Premiums  have  been  distributed  to  the  inventors  of  new 
agricultuml  iostrumentSi  as  well  as  to  the  persons  who  hava 
made  improvements  in  those  generally  used.  Bounties  have  alsa 
been  given  for  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle;  and  re* 
wards  i&tributed  among  the  most  deserving  servants  in  husbandry, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  management  of  the  society  is  regu^ 
lated  by  a  superior  committee,  and  three  inferior  ones:  the  former 
meet  at  Exeter;  and  the  latter  in  the  respective  districts  of  East, 
South,  aad  North-Devon. 

Amoi^  the  products  of  Devonshire,  should  be  noticed  the  great 
variety  of  fish  which  abound  in  its  rivers,  and  on  the  coasts;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  home  consumption,  supply  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  food  for  the  Bath  and  London  markets.  In  the  rivers 
Tamar  and  Tavy,  great  numbers  of  Salmon  are  annually  taken, 
and  produce  large  sums  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  which 
have  the  right  oi  fishing.  The  Salmon  FitJtery  on  the  Tavy  is 
f4PpeDdant  to  the  lands  of  Buckhuid  Place,  the  seat  of  the 
Drake  family,  by  whose  ancestor,  the  celebrated  circumnavi- 
gator, the  estate  was  purchased.  The  weir  belonging  to  this  fish- 
ery is  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
dam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  thrown  across  the  river  in  a  part 
where  two  projecting  rocks  serve  as  buttresses  to  the  masonry, 
which  is  built  somewhat  arch-wise,  to  resist  tho  pressure  and  force 
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of  the  waters  in  times  of  flood,  when  they  collect  from  the  doptw 
of  the  Dartmoor  Hills,  and  rush  down  with  extraordinaiy  impe- 
tuosity. At  one  end  of  the  dam  is  a  weir-house,  or  ^«p,  on  the 
principle  of  the  vermin-trap,  the  entrance  of  which  is  outwardly 
large,  but  contracted  inwardly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  what- 
erer  has  entered  it.  On  the  higher  side  of  the  trap,  (which  is 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square  on  the  inside,)  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  is  an  opening  or  sluice,  in  the  stone-work,  or  rock,  as  a 
passage  for  the  water.  This  opening  has  two  lifting  Aood-gates; 
the  one  close,  to  shut  out  occasionally,  the  whole  of  the  water;  the 
other,  a  grate,  to  suffer  the  water  to  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  U> 
prevent  fish  of  any  considerable  size  from  escaping.  When  die 
trap  is  set,  the  close  grate  is  drawn  up  with  an  iron  crow,  thus^ 
sufTering  the  water  to  pass  through  the  house.  On  the  contrary^ 
to  take  the  fish  which  have  entered,  the  close  grate  is  let  down, 
and  the  trap  is  presently  left  nearly  dry.  The  narrowed  entrance 
of  the  trap  is  judiciously  placed,'  somewhat  above  the  floor;  so  that 
before  the  salmon  are  seriously  alarmed  by  the  fidl  of  the  water,  it 
has  sunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  trap,  and  their  retreat  the  more 
effectually  prevented,  as  by  following  the  water  near  the  floor,  they 
are  led  away  beneath  the  tunnel;  which,  like  the  open  flood-gate, 
is  made  of  strong  wooden  bars,  open  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  water,  but  not  that  of  the  fish.  Besides  salmon,  salmon-peal, 
and  occasionally  a  few  trouts,  are  caught  in  the  weir;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  produce  of  this  fishery  is  taken  in  nets.  The  riv«r, 
for  nearly  a  mile  below  the  weir,  is  broken  into  rapids  and  pools; 
some  of  them  very  deep.  Several  of  these  poob  aie  adapted  to 
the  seine,  or  draw-net,  which  is  drawn  once  or  twice  a  day  by  four 
men ;  who  are  provided  with  horses  to  carry  the  net,  and  the  fish 
caught;  and  with  dogs,  that  have  been  taught  to  convey  the  end  of 
the  rope  across  the  water,  where  it  is  too  deep  or  inconvenient  to 
'be  forded.  After  a  flood,  and  when  salmon  are  abundant,  ten  or 
twelve  are  frequently  taken  at  a  draught,  and  sometimes  more,  fn 
the  Tavy,  the  fishing  season  commences  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  February,  (but  on  the  Tamer,  not  till  several  weeks  after- 
ward,) and  closes  in  October  or  November,  when  the  weir  is 
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tiirovni  open.  When  the  water' is  clear,  ipany  salmon  are  taken 
with  the  spear  by  poachers,  who  throw  this  weapon  with  great 
dexterity.* 

The  salmon  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy  are  of  inferior  quality  ta 
those  taken  in  many  other  rivers  in  Devonshire.     The  salmon  of 
the  £xe  are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  and   fine  flavoured. 
In  the  river  Dart,  they  are  caught  in  great  abundance;  their  usual 
weight  is  from  six  to  fourteen  pounds:  though  they  are  frequently 
taken  of  the  weight  of  twenty,  or  upwards.     Those  that  ascend  the 
Teign,  are  often  sold  at  Chudlei^  as  low  as  three^faalfjpence  and 
two-pence'  a  pound.    The  prevailing  river-fish  of  Devon  is  the 
Trout^  which  are  provincially  called  shots,  from  their  rapid  motion 
through  the  water.     The  river  Otter  is  reniarkable  for  its  trout,  and 
salmon-peal ;  the  former  having  a  peculiarly  rich  flavour,  and  the 
latter  being  very  large  and  firm.  The  P/at«eof  the  Devonshire  riven 
are  esteemed  as  particularly  delicious;  more  so,. perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  worid.    Hie  Torpedo^  or  electric  ray,  has 
9Ccasionally  been  caught  in  Torbay,  and  has  also  been  taken  in  the 
river  Dart;  the  weight  varying  from  ten  to  eighty  pounds.    The 
usual  depth  of  water  in  which  they  are  met  with,  b  from  thirty-six 
to  forty  fiithoms.    The  Opah,  or  king-fish,  is  very  rare:  one  of 
them,  taken  at  Brixham,  near  Torbay,  in  the  year  1772>  is  de- 
scribed as  weighing  '*  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.    Its  length 
was  four  feet  and  a  half;  its  breadth,  two  feet  and  a  quarter;  its 
greatest  thickness  only  four  inches.    The  general  color  of  this  fihh 
was  a  vivid  transparent  scarlet  varnish,  over  burnished  gold,  be- 
spangled with  oval  silver  spots  of  various  sizes:  the  breast  was  a 
hard  bone  resembling  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  the  flesh  looked  and  tasted 
like  becf/'t     The  Sepia,  or  cultle-Jish,  is  frequently   taken  in 
nets  by  the  fishermen  off  Teignmouth,  and  Slapton  Sands.     Ot/s^ 
ten  are  taken  on  the  coast  in  great  abundance:  tlie  oyster-beds  at 
Starcross,  Topsham,  and  Lympstone,  are  much  esteemed;  those  at 
the  latter  place  are  said  to  be  full  a  hundred  acres  in  extent.    At 

Dartmouth, 

*  Rural  Ecoaomy,  Vol.  II.  p.  136,  et  seq. 
t  3ee  f eanaiu't  Zool.  Vol*  III.  p^ ss^. 
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Dartmauth,  Wemlmiyy*  and  other  mtsmiadiile  pUoei  on  tfce^ 
coast,  ibey  are  abo  vtry  pleatiiul.    Numerous  species  of  fish, 
beside  the  above,  are  obtained  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  riven  of 
this  county. 

The  varieties  of  M1M£RALOOICAL  substances  diseoivered  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  confused  intermixture  of  the  strata,  render  it 
appaicHt  that  this  county  has,  in  some  distant  age,  been  the  thentrs 
of  the  destructive  operationi  of  those  tremendous  instruments  by 
which  nature  occasionally  changes  the  fiu»  of  the  globe ;  earth* 
quakes,  and  volcanoes.  The  period  of  their  occurrence  will« 
perhaps,  be  for  ever  concealed ;  but  the  traces  of  their  action  aro 
distinctly  marked  by  the  numerous  vestiges  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  investigations  of  the  scientific  enquirer. 

^  Between  Exeter  and  Exminster,"  observes  Mr.  Polwhde, 
^  the  strata  seem  to  have  been  greatly  agitated,  from  their  pre- 
sent irregular  appearance.  There  n  one  spot,  in  particiilar,  on 
the  left,  a  tittle  before  the  approach  to  Exminster  village,  wher» 
the  white  and  red  layers  of  sand,  some  loose,  and  some  concreted, 
are  jumbled  together  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  We  heie 
observe  the  strata  in  all  possible  directions.  The  lime-stone  rocks, 
which  to  the  south  and  west  of  Dartmoor  appear  insulated  in  the 
scfaistus,  are  evidently  parts  of  some  great  stratum  that  at  first 
pccttpied  a  place  superior  to  the  schistus.   To  break  up,  therefore, 

this 

*  With  Ihe  singular  facts  relative  to  the  oyiter  mentiontd  in  Vol.  tl.  p.  314, 
may  be  recorded  a'nolher  curioua  incident,  which  happened  between  forty  and 
6fty  yean  since  at  Ashbarton*  at  the  houae  of  Mra.  Aldridge,  called  the  New 
Inn,  and  is  thus  related  in  Polwhele's  History  of  Devonshire.  **  In  an  under- 
ground cellar,  a  dish  of  Wembury  oysters  was  laid  by  way  of  coolness.  At 
the  time  the  tide  flows,  it  is  well  known  oysters  open  their  shells,  to  admit  the 
waters,  and  take  their  food.  At  this  period  a  large  oyster  had  expanded  its  jaws ; 
Mid  at  the  saiae  period  two  mice,  aearchiog  for  prey,  poonced  at  once  on  the 
victim,  and  seised  it  with  their  taeth:  the^oyaer,  shrinking  at  the  wound* 
closed  iu  shell,  collapsing  with  such  force,  as  to  crush  the  marauders  to  death. 
The  oyster«  with  the  two  mice  dangling  from  ita  shell,  was,  for  a  long  time, 
exhibited  as  a  curiosity  by  the  landlady  to  her  guests."  A  similar  circumstance, 
of  an  oyster  clasping  a  mouse  with  its  shell,  has  been  recorded  in  one  of  the 
Epigrams  of  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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duB  lilM-Mone  stritamy  And  give  it  the  appettMfi^  of  fockb  stand* 
ing  out  of  theicliistus,  M  we  obMrve  it  in  many  plactt,  mmt  hai^ 
been  a  tnbseqtlent  work.  In  Che  vidmty  of  thete  fractuiied  strata, 
we  have  regular  layers  of  S(^l,  marble,  and  schist,  as  they  were  pri« 
ginaliy  disposed.  The  strata  of  Sdhistus  and  marMe,  which  appear 
in  the  descent  firotn  Roborough  to  Plymouth,  and  succeed  each 
other  altefnately  to  the  shofes  that  border  the  Sound,  discOter 
great  iriegulahties.  When  they  are  arranged  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  they  generally  incline  to  the  east ;  but  in  many  places  they 
are  almost  vertical :  a  proof  of  the  violence  and  devastation  which 
must  have  occasioned  these  y^enomena  in  some  ancient  period  of 
time.  But  the  clifis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  will  give  oi 
no  inadequate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  diffi^rent  strata.  A 
sort  of  lime«stone,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  chalk,  begins  in 
the  parish  of  Salcombe,  runs  through  that  of  Branscombe^  and  ex** 
tends  northwards  nine  miles  to  Widworthy,  and  possibly  Btill  iur« 
tfaer.  At  Salcombe  Cliff,  westward,  where  this  stone  begins^  it  ia 
veiy  near  the  surface,  being  covered  only  with  a  bed  of  red  clay^ 
mixed  with  flints,  about  twelve  feet  thick.  Here  the  lime-stone^* 
which  lies  under  it,  is  in  some  places  not  above  three  feet  thick; 
butinothen,  twenty  or  thirty;  the  surface  rising  and  sinking  in 
different  places,  like  mountains  and  valleys.  In  this  bed  of  Hme^ 
ftone  are  lists  of  black  flints,  which  are  usually  apparent  in  chalk, 
quarries.  This  be^  of  lime-stone  dips,  and  becomes  thicker  as  it 
goes  to  the  eastward.  At  Branscombe,  where  the  largest  quarry  is 
opened,  is  a  large  head  upon  it,  which  consbts  chiefly  of  white 
flints,  with  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  clay;  and  the  bed  of  lime^ 
stone  is  from  twelve  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  according  to  the 
different  rises  and  falls  that  are  in  it.  In  some  places  are  large 
masses  of  thb  lime^stone  separated  from  the  rest,  and  entirely  sui^ 
rounded  with  the  flint  and  clay  that  form  the  head.  As  it  goes 
ftirther  eastward,  it  dips  into  the  sea;  and  s  quarry  of  soft  sand- 
stone rises  above  it.  At  Widworthy  this  stone  is  nearer  the  sur- 
face, being  undoubtedly  a  continuation  of  the  same  bed,  as  appeal^ 
from  the  exact  resemblance  of  ^e  stones  to  each  other.    Here, 
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abo,  the  surface  of  the  bed.  is  undulated,  and  rises  and  fiatUsexactljp. 
ia  the  Wune  manner  with  the  beds  at  Branacombe  and  Salcombe. 

''  The  cliffs  near  Mary-Church  exhibit  marble,  not  only  to  & 
great  extent,  but  of  superior  beauty  to  any  other  in  Devonshire  > 
being,  for  the  most  part,   either  of  a  dove-co)ored  ground,  with 
reddish,  purple,  and  yellow  veins;  or  of  a  black  ground,  mottled 
with  purplish  globules.     In  a  valley  below  the  cliff,  about  four 
hundred  yards  wide,  there  are  loose  unconnected  rocks  of  this 
marble;  owing  their  situation,  probably,  to  the  falling  down  of  the 
ground  into  the  sea:  for  there  are  very  large  marble  rocks  even  on 
the  beach.     The  greater  part  of  this  coast  b  marble.     On  the 
northern  clifis  we  may,  in  general,  see  the  beds  of  shclfy  rock  nsing 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface.    They  appear  in  many  places 
to  have  be^i  forced  out  of  their  rectilinear  direction  sinpQ  their 
first  induration;  sometimes  only  by  a  small  undulaMpn,  and  some- 
times by  the  strata  being  broken  off,  and  turning  up  again  in  ^ 
different  rectilinear  direction.      Wherever  this  alteration  .occurs, 
it  has  affected  all  the  adjoining  strata  equally:  they  are  all  moved 
together.     I  had  an  opportunity,  at  Hartland  Quay,  of  observing 
the  nature  and  course  of  these  strata ;  the  beds  of  stone  here  are 
broader  and  harder  than  usual ;  some  of  them  above  three  feet 
thick,  and  the  thinnest. above  six  inches.     Their  direction  seems  to 
be  to  the  south-east;  and  for  the.  most  part,  they  are  nearly  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  surface.      The  strata  observed  at  the  cliff,  very 
often  change  their  direction:  in  some  places  they  incline  towards 
each  other,  tending  to  the  centre,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge;  and 
when  they  come  near  to  a  point,  the  strata  sometimes  run  in  a 
different  direction,  and  forming  a  cur\'e,  descend  again  towards  the 
centre.      Some  of  these  strata  abut  full  in  the  middle  of  another 
layer;  some  run  on  in  a  strait  line;  others  form  a  curve.      These 
sort  of  strata  frequently  meet  in  a  sharp  edge  on  the  summit  of 
the  hills;  of  which  I  obser\'ed  an  instance  on  the  hill  over  Swim- 
bridge,  in  the  upper  road  between  Barnstaple  and  South-Moulton, 
Avhere  the  rock  being  bare,  and  the  strata  almost  uniting  in  a  point, 
exactly  resembles  a  pavement."^     This  general  account  of  the  disr 

located 

t  History  of  Pevonshircj  Vol.  I.  p.  49, 
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located*  situation  of  the  strata,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  violence 
of  the  changes  which  the  country  must  have  undergone;  though 
many  other  circumstances,  in  corroboration  of  the  same  fact,  could 
be  adduced,  if  it  were  in  any  degree  necessary. 

In  describing  the  minerals,  we  shall  first  mention  those  belonging 
to  the  Calcareous  Genus,  as  being  most  abundant.     lime'* 
etone  of  almost  every  description  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
county;  and  many  quarries  have  been  opened,  to  procure  it  for  the 
purposes  of  building,  agriculture,  and  ornament.     In  the  eastern 
part  of  Devon,  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  an^,  in  gcne« 
-ral,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  a  polish :  in  other  parts,  and  particu-* 
larly  in  the  South-Hams,  it  assumes  the  qualities  oi  marble j  and,  for 
hardness  and  beautiful  veinings,  resembles  the  best  marbles  of  Italy; 
and  when  polished,  is  hardly  inferior  in  lustre.     In  the  parish  of 
South^Moulton  are  many  quarries  of  black  marble,  variegated  with 
•small  streaks  of  white,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is  mostly 
•burnt  into  lime.     The  marble  which  is  not  black,  is  in  general  of  a 
.flesh-color,  having  brownish  veins  of  different  shades:  this  is  most 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Devon.     At  Bickerton,  near  Ashburton, 
are  several  varieties:  white,  with  pale  brown  streaks;  pale-red,  and 
ash-colored,  with  white  veins;  black,  with  yellow  and  white  veins; 
and  ash-colored,  with  white  veins  and  yellow  spots.     At  Denbury, 
the  marble  is  blue,  and  red;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berry-Pome* 
roy,  finely  variegated ;  at  Plymouth,  of  a  blackish  grey  color^  with 
white  shades  in  concentric  stripes,  interspersed  with  irregular  red 
spots,  and  of  an  ash-color,  with  bkck  veins;  at  Mary-Church,  of 
.many  varieties:  one  kind  resembling  porphyry,  very  rich,  of  a 
dove-colored  ground,  pervaded  with  reddish,  purple,  and  yellow 
vcips,  intimately  blended :  another  sort,  with  a  black  ground,  va- 
riegated with  purplish  globules,  called  the  Devonshire  blood-stone: 
in  some  specimens  of  this  marble,  are  impressions  of  marine  shell- 
fish; and  particularly  of  the  ramifications  of  pdipu      Gypsum  is 
obtained  in  various  part^  of  the  county,  but  is  not  particularly  abun- 
dant:  near  Plymouth,  it  appears  in  union  with  the  lime-stone:  and 
,is  also  found  .at  Salcombe-Regis,  and  many  places  in  the  lime-stone 
district,  soutb-'west  of  Exeter.     In  the  mines  of  Beer-Ferris,  >?J«ar* 
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ipar  is  procuied  in  great  plenty,  and  of  asferal  wiftiM,  botli  at  ta 
ihape  and  color:  of  steliaied  gpttr^  a  spacinen  has  been  foand  ait 
Oxton,  near  Haldon. 

A&oiLLACEOUS  subatances  ax«  abandaat  hi  almost  every  part 
of  tbe  county.  From  South-Moulton  to  Biddeford,  thence  to 
CJovelly ,  and  from  Clo«relly  along  the  western  extremities  of  Devon, 
the  chiyey  soil  greatly  predonunates.  Fine  white  p^dsy  b  foan^ 
in  abundance  at  Wear^-Gifford,  and  in  the  valley  betwe^i  M^toft 
and  Petrokstow:  it  lies  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  fnm 
the  surfaoe^  In  the  Vale  of  King^Steignton,  ptptj  a/ui  pottef^t  tUq 
is  procured  in  groat -quantities ;  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  tons  are 
annually  sent  from  the  port  of  Teignmontb,  to  supply  the  potteries 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  odier  parts.  In  some  places,  it  is  ob* 
tained  within  lour  feet  of  the  surftiee;  in  others,  it  drops  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  suddenly  rising  and  foiling  in  the  course  of  a  fe«r 
yaids:  the  thickncas  of  the  bed  varies  from  five  or  six  fieet  to  twelve 
or  fifteen :  above  it  is  uniformly  a  stratum  of  coarse  gravely  or  looae 
stones.  Of  this  clay  the  best  is,  the  purest  white,  and  (he  bladt« 
In  the  pari^  of  Fremington  great  quantities  of  reddish  potter^a 
clay  is  obtained^  and  manufeetursd  into  various  kinds  of  ware  a| 
Biddeford.  SckUtns  is  common  to  almost  every  part  of  the  coun^ 
ty;  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  laminae,  differing  ia 
thickness,  from  three  feet  to  half  an  inch :  most  of  the  thin  lamina 
is  very  rotten,  quickly  dissolving  into  mud ;  but  the  thicker  beds 
are  sometimes  used  in  bqilding.  At  Drew-Steignton  it  is  of  a  black 
color ;  and  being  particularly  hard,  compact,  and  disposed  in  very 
Chick  lamins,  is  frequently  used  for  paving  kitchens  and  cellars^ 
and  also  for  t<^lH>stones.  A  hard  and  coarse  variety,  of  a  blue 
grey  color,  is  cleft  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  sea-K:oast,  nea^  Sal« 
combe  harbour,  on  a  high  land  called  the  Soars.  This  is  easily 
split,  by  wedges,  into  slabs  of  any  thickness,  and  to  the  length  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet:  its  surface,  when  splits  is  smooth,  yet  not  even; 
sinking  and  swelling  according  as  the  laminsB  has  been  more  or  less 
comprost.  In  the  east  of  Devon  are  numerous  quarries  of  slattj 
which  is  also  obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  near  Slapton  satids^ 
and  East-Alwangton.     Lai^  quantities  of  good  riate  are  obtained 
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ft  Wert-Alwington,  and  annually  exported  to  Holland,  under  the 
Dojne  of  Holland  Blue.  The  sUte  procured  in  Cann-quarry,  in 
the  paruh  of  Plympton  St  Maiy,  is  much  celebrated  for  itf 
ftrength  and  durability :  the  ilate  of  Lamerton  and  Tavistock  i^ 
partiailarly  hard  and  fine. 

In  the  SiLicioua  Class  are  quartz  crjfstalf,  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Devonshire^  but  ^nerally  very  smidL 
On  Dartmoor  they  have  b^en  sometunes  met  with  in  the  fissures  of 
the  granite:  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  abundance  in  the  red 
soil,  or  rock,  at  Rougemont-Castle>*  and  near  Sampford^Spinney, 
in  great  plenty :  their  common  form  is  the  hexagonal  priun,  ter<- 
minating  with  two  pyramids.  Amethistine  quartz,  finely  tinged^ 
but  of  rude  aqd  irregular  forms,  has  likewise  been  found  at  Samp- 
ford.  Flints  exist  in  great  abundance,  but  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Haldon:  here,  in  some  parts,  theyaie  mixed 
with  a  blackish  fenny  earth ;  in  others,  they  appear  to  cover  a 
lime-stone  sub-stratum ;  and  in  others,  a  stratum  of  light-brown 
■aad,  which,  at  the  dqpth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  is  conci^ted 
into  a  substance,  of  which  good  whetstones  are  formed.  The  white 
flint  is  the  most  general ;  the  black  kind  rarely  occurs ;  but  has 
been,  met  with  on  the  cliffs  at  Beer.  ''  That  part  of  Blackdown 
opposite  Taunton,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  beds  of  clay, 
loam,  and  strata  of  sand,  is  remarkable  for  aboundu^  in  innume- 
rable 

«  Somt  of  the  crfrtaU  oBtauMd  ia  tbe  ctvHics  of  tUi  mek,  afttvery  peNiuid. 
liicy  thoot  from  an  opak«  bitit  in  all  diractioiu,  ipd  ace  generally  bexafpooalf 
incrcatin^  from  tbe  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  half  an  inch  diameter.  They  are 
chiefly  without  shaft,  and  present  an  irjregular  surface,  studded  with  hexagonal 
pyramids.  Some,  however,  are  columnar,  capped  with  i  pyramid;  and 
odKra  have  a  parallelopepidal,  or  rftoflibeidal  shaft,  with  a  pynmid  at  each 
mA,  There  arr,  likewise^  aone  vtrycorioaa  groups,  aa  which  <M:h  crystal 
shoots  from  a  coommmi  iseotial  potat;  tbe  whole  foirmiaf  aa  ateoat  globular 
cluster  of  pyramids.  A  section  pf  the  duster  exhibits  iov»^  similitude  to  a 
six-leaved  polyanthus :  each  leaf  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  bases  of  an  arute 
and  an  obtuse  hexagonal  pyramid;  the  long  acute  pyramid  is  opake,  and 
htddaa  in  the  body  of  tbe  group;  the  obtnae  pyramid  is  brilliant*  and  appeara 
on  the  iuriace. 

Uukry/EiUkir.  p.  8t. 
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rable  multitudes  of  white  flinty  fragmentSy  both  intenitixed  with 
the  soily  and  scattered  over  the  surface :  these  stones  are  irregular 
and  angukir,  and  are  of  that  species  called  chtri^  or  petronlex^ 
Some  are  light  and  porous,  from  long  exposure  fo  the  weather  ; 
others  more  solid  and  resplendent,  with  numerous  crystallizations 
on  their  surface.  On  £ast-Down,  between  Sidbury  and  Honiton, 
petrosilex  is  also  found,  with  the  same  external  appearance,  and 
often  crystallized  in  the  same  manner..  The  petrosilex  is  found 
likewise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chudleigh,  Hennock,  and  South- 
Bovey."*  The  principal  kinds  o{ freestone  are  dug  in  the  parishes 
of  Salcombe,  Branscombe,  and  Beer.  '*  That  at  Salcombe  con- 
sists of  a  sandy  grit,  closely  united,  rather  coarser  than  the  Port- 
land-stone, and  very  hard.  It  is  used  fbr  the  outside  of  buildings  ; 
works  very  easy  in  the  quarry,  and  bears  the  weather  well,  as  ap« 
pears  by  the  catliedral  of  Exeter,  the  outside  of  which  is  built  of 
Salcombe  stone ;  and  though  some  of  it  has  been  erected  60O 
years,  yet  it  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  worn  by  the  weather.  The 
free-stone  of  Beer  is  of  a  much  softer  nature,  and  finer  grit,  than 
that  of  Salcombe ;  wl^cn  hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  it  cuts  as  soft  as 
the  Bath  stone,  which  it  greatly  resembles :  all  the  vaulted  roof 
and  ornaments  of  the  arches  at  Exeter  Cathedral  are  made  of  this 

•tone."t 

Varieties  of  Lava,  here  called  iron-tfoBe,  whin-stanet  and  basalt, 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Derbyshire  toad-stone :  it  exists,  however,  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  and  the  entire 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  has  been  considered  as  volcanic. 
^  That  part  of  this  rock  which  lies  deep,  is  very  compact  and  pon- 
derous, scintillates  with  steel,  and  breaks  alike  in  all  directions.  It 
has  a  granulated  bluish  purple  ground,  sprinkled  with  many  mi- 
nute shining  points.  Its  numerous  fissures,  crossing  in  all  direct 
tions,  are  filled  with  white  hard  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Above 
this  the  stone  is  more  porous  and  light,  and  without  veins;  its 
ground  inclining  to  red,  is  .charged  with  numerous  very  small 

specks 

*  Polwhdc*t  Hiitory  of  Devonshirt,  Vol.  I»  p.  68.  f  Ibid.  p.  6^. 
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specks  of  white  calcareous  spar,  or,  Us  has  been  supposed,  of  stea* 
tite.  Nearer  the  surface,  it  is  still  more  porous,  light  and  ruddy; 
and  the  many  white  spots,  now  enlarged,  are  filled  with  a  soft 
chalky  substance."*  The  pores  of  some  varieties,  which  are  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  are  filled  with  a  beautifully  green  mala^^ 
chite;  in  others,  the  cavities  apparently  contain  lumps  of  a  black 
powder,  which,  on  examination  by  the  microscope,  with  powerful 
glasses,  is  discovered  to  l>e  a  mixture  of  ferruginous  crystals  and 
an  ochrey  earth,  strewed  with  a  few  specks  'of  chalk.  '^  Out  of  the 
schistus  near  Crediton  arises  a  compact  lava,  of  a  purple  color, 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar,  and  numerous  crystals  of  pellucid 
quartz  and  black  mica,  the  cavities  containing  farinaceous  steatite: 
it  docs  not  effervesce  with  acids.  In  this  specimen  it  is  remark-> 
able,  that  the  crystals  of  felspar  have  cavities  in  them,  and  are 
filled  also  with  the  steatite,  like  the  rest  of  the  stone. f"  Specimens 
of  basaltes  have  been  obtained  at  South-Bovey,  Bishop-Steignton, 
and  near  Crediton. 

Granite^  called  also  moor-stone,  as  in  Cornwall^  is  met  with  in 
various  places,  but  particularly  on  Dartmoor,  where  the  moun* 
tains  commence  which  extend  into  that  county.  It  generally  lies 
in  vast  irregular  masses;  and  is  here  found  in  great  variety,  both  as 
to  texture  and  color.  Specimens  of  the  red  granite  are  exceed* 
ingly  beautiful  when  well  polished.  On  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  becomes  extremely  hard;  but  when  first  raised,  may  be 
worked  with  less  difficulty. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Inflammable  substances  discovered 
in  Devonshire,  is  the  Bovey  coal,  the  origin  of  which  has  occa* 
sioned  considerable  discussion  among  geologists.  It  is  obtained 
in  the  extensive  flat  called  Bovey- Heathfield,  \^hich  appears  to  have  ' 
been  formerly  covered  by  the  tide,*  and  is  supposed  to  be  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  strata  run  nine  miles  to  the  south* 
ward,  through  the  Heathfield,  by  Knighton,  Teigngrace,  and  New- 
ton Marshes,  to  Abbots-Kerswell,  generally  keeping  to  the  west  of 
the  beds  of  potter's  clay,  which  range  through  various  parts  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  C  '    Heathfield, 

*  History  of  Exeter,  p.  80.  f 'Polwhele*t  Devon,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 
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He^tMdd,  tMl  fi0m«tiiii«»  ero«ng  them.  **  The  ii|>pen!i08t  of 
tlw  flftmfa  rises  to  wkhin  a  foot  of  the  avrfBce,  under  a  shaif  white 
vuidy  intermixed  wiih  an  ash-oolored  clay,  and  under-lies  to  the 
•ofttth,  about  twenty  inches  ia  a  fathom:  the  perpendicular  depth 
of  these  strata,  including  the  beds  of  clay  with  which  they  are 
mixed^  is  about  seventy  feet.  The  strata  of  coal  near  the  sur&cc 
are  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  thick,  and  are  separated  by 
beds  of  a  brownish  clay,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  dimi- 
nishing in  thickness  downward,  in  proportion  as  the  strata  of  ooal 
grow  larger;  and  both  are  m<H>e  compact  and  solid  in  the  lower 
beds.  The  lowermost  stratum  of  coal  is  sixteen  feet  thick:  it  lies 
on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  a  sharp  green  sand,  not  unlike 
sea-soad,  seventeen  feet  thick ;  and  under  that,  a  bed  of  faaxd  coarse 
day,  which  has  not  been  bored  through-"*  From  the  thick  bed  of 
send  rises  water  of  a  vivid  green  color,  which  is  said  to  aboimd  la 
sulphur  and  vitriol,  and  is  as  warm  as  some  of  the  Bath  sprisgs. 
In  some  of  the  beds  of  clay  are  small  and  narrow  veins  of  oosl* 
shooting  through  wA  forming  impressions  like  reeds  and  grass. 
The  coal  that  is  t^ken  up  for  use,  is  obtained  from  an  extensive 
open  mine  (having  aa  easy  descent  for  horses  to  bring  up  the  pro- 
duce) at  the  west  ^  e^  South-Bovey  Town.  Its  peculiar  properties 
are  thus  described  ia  Polwhefe's  History  of  Devooshire. 

^  Though  ^  substance  and  quality  of  the  Bovey  coal,  m  its 
several  strata,  be  viH^h  alike,  and  all  indiscriminately  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  yet  tliere  is  some  difference  in  the  color,  form  aiu) 
texture  of  the  several  veins«  The  exterior  parts,  which  lie  ncan^t 
to  the  clay,  have  a  greater  mixture  of  earth,  and  are  generally  of 
a  dark  brov^  or  chocolate  color:  some  of  them  appear  like  a  ma&s 
of  cool  and  earth  mix^d:  others  have  a  laminous  texture;  but  the 
laminasrun  in  such  obli<|ue,  wavy,  and  uiwlulatory  forms,  that  they 
bear  a  strong  resembianoe  to  the  roots  of  trees.  There  axe  other 
▼eim  of  this  coal,  which  lie  mpre  in  the  centre  of  the  strata,  and 
abound  most  in  the  lowest  and  thickest  bed^  the  substance  of  which 
is  XQix%  coa^MWCt  and  solid ;  these  are  as  blacky  and  almost  as  heavy, 

as 

«  tcQir  of  tke  late  I>ciA  MUle^to  the  Earl  df  Macclttfield,  a?^ 
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m  pit-co«L  Tbty  do  uai9Q  eaaily  divide  into  laii|iQ»y  a&d  timm 
to  be  more  atruogly  impregnated  with  bitumf  q.  Tbey  are  distm^ 
g!iii»l)#d  by  ibfi  nana  of  «l<Mte-^fli/,  and  the  6re  of  thism  is  moie 
alKMig  and  lasting  than  that  of  other  veina.  But  the  most  cunoiv 
in  theaa  otcata  k  that  called  the  xpood-c^l;  which  is  aom^ 
I  of  a  chocolate  coior,  and  sooiednies  of  a  shining  Uack:  the 
tMUMT  sort  aaami  to  be  kss  impregnated  vith  bitumeiv  i».nc^  to 
lotid  and  heavy  a»  the  latiter,  and  has  more  the  a{^;)earam:a  of 
wood«  It  Itea  in  stiaigb  9«id  even  veins,  and  is  fieqiiaatly  dug  in 
pieees  of  thna  or  Horn  iset  long;  and»  with  proper  can^  mig^t  be 
obtained  of  a  niKk  gmatar  lenglh.  Other  pieces  of  the  same 
kind  aie  fiHMid  Ijang  upea  Ihem  in  all  dimctions^  bul  wif}»out  tbs 
•lewt  intftrmixtoia  of  ewth^  or  tny  intenlics,  e«oept  aome  small 
crevicas^  by  whiek  tba  pieaii  aia  divided  from  eedb  odier*  When 
it  is  fiol  diigy  and  aMHH*  tha  lUa  piiBcei.iwll  dinda  like  horn;  but 
when  dsy,  it  loeet  its  atetieityt  and  faeeoaief  short  and  cri^.  At 
sXk  limes  it  is  easily  npii^ainl  into  verp  thin  laipinsi,  or  splinten, 
especially  if  it  lie  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  like  the 
fire,  makes  it  oackfe,  scpasaiti,  and  Ml  to  piaces^  This  fosail  con- 
isiati  of  a  number  o£  kMsinfl^  ov  wry  thin  plates,  lying  upon  each 
other  hotizontaUy,  in  whkck  small  pfotuberanoes  sometimes  appear 
like  the  knots  of  tsees;  bat  they  are  only  miwral  nucki^  which 
occasion  this  intsmipdon  in  the  course  ai  the  laminx;  and  pieces 
of  ^wr  have  been  sometimes  fonnd  in  tha  middle  of  this  wood-coal. 
•Though  thetextnse  of  this  coal  is  laminated,  yat  it  does  not  a]4>eaj: 
•to  have  any  of  those  ihrpos  intersections,  which  are  obsanred  in 
-the  grain  of  all  wood.  It  easily  breaks  transversely;  and  the  aep»* 
rated  pa'rts,  instead  of  being  rugged  and  uneven^  apt  generally 
smooth  and  riiining,  and  evan  the  coune  of  the  laminfle  is  hardly 
disceiniblc.  The  fire  made  by  this  coal,  ia  moce  or  less  strong 
and  lastiBg,  according  to  ila  diifieraiit  veins:  those  which  lie  neai« 
est  to  the  clay,  having  a  greater  mixture  of  cardi,  bum  heavily, 
and  leave,  a  large  qfoantity  of  brownish  ashes.  The  wood-coal  ia 
said  to  make  as  strong  a  ite  as  oaken  bill^,  espaciaUy  if  it  besot 
on  edge;  that  the  iire,  as  it  ascends,  may  insinuate  between,  and 
separate  the  laminae.    But  the  heat  of  the  stpne-coal  is  accounted 

G2  tha 
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'  tim  stroAgesty  though  not  sufficiently  intense. for  (he  mines.  When 
this  coal  is  put  into  the  fire,  it  crackles,  and  separates  into  laiuna?', 
bums  for  some  time  with  a  heavy  Aame,  becomes  red-hot,  and 
gradually  consumes  to  light  white  ashes.*  Though  the  transverse 
crevices  made  in  it  by  the  fire,  give  it  the  external  appearance  of 
a  wooden  brand,  yet,  if  quenched  when  red-hot,  the  unconsamed 
part  seems  to  be  almost  as  smooth  and  solid  as  when  first  put  into 
the  fire.  The  thick  heavy  smoke  which  aiises  from  this  coal  when 
burning,  is  very  fetid  and  disagreeable;  entirely  different  from  the 
aromatic  scent  of  the  bituminous  loam  which  is  found  adhering 
to  it,  but  much  resembling  that  of  die  asphalturo,  or  bitumen  of 
the  Red  Sea.  That  part  of  the  clay  which  lies  nearest  to  the  coal, 
seems  to  partake  of  its  nature,  being  somewhat  of  a  laminous  tex- 
ture, and  in  a  small  degree  inflammable:  and  among  this  cky,  but 
adhering  to  the  veins  of  coal,  are  found  lumps  of  a  bright  yellow 
loam,  extremely  light,  and  so  saturated  with  petrolium,  that  they 
bum  like  sealing*wax,  emitting  a  very  agreeable  and  aromatic 
smell." 

The  basis  of  the  Bovey  coal  is  generally  supposed  to  be  rast 
assemblages  of  trees,  that  have,  in  various  and  distant  ages,  been 
washed  by  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills;  and  on  which, 
from' time  to  time,  intervening  beds  of  clay  have  been. deposited. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  situation  of  the  Heathfield, 
which  at  some  period  was  probably  a  morass,  and  is  almost  en- 
compassed by  the  secondary  bills  that  undulate  at  the  feet  of  Dart- 
moor and  of  Haldon;  and  likewise,  by  the  lightness  and  appear- 
ance of  the  wood-coal ;  the  nuclei  found  in  it,  and  the  laminse  be- 
ing taken  up  in  all  directions,  as  if  formed  of  trees  laid  confusedly 
across  each  other.  The  argument  for  its  vegetable  origin  may  be 
still  further  strengthened  by  comparing  it  with  the  Surturbrand  of 
Iceland,  and  the  Piligno  of  the  Italians,  which  are  unquestionably 
fossil  wood ;  and  resemble  the  Bovey  coal  too  nearly  to  admit  the 
supposition  that  the  origin  of  the  latter  can  be  different.  The  ac- 
curate Kirwan  observes,  that  it  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with 
»  .  petrol^ 

*  The  mdaII  of  the  Bovey  coal,  when  thrown  on  a  heapi  and  expoied  to  tte' 
Wcadicf ,  wiU  take  five  of  iUelf. 
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petrol,  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  containing  pyrites,  itlum,  and 
vitriol.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.4.  to  1.558:  its  proportion 
of  pure  carbon,  from  54.  to  75.  per  cent.* 

Pyrites  b  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  has  not 
unfrequently  been  found  in  globular  balls  of  difierent  sizes.  A 
great  number  were  met  with  a  few  years  ago  in  the  schistus,  near 
Chudleigh,  lying  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Severa}  of 
them  are  in  the  cabinet  of  P.  Rashleigh,  Esq.  of  Menabilly,  whp 
has  described  them  as  follows.  **  The  balls  which  1  have,  weigh 
from  fifteen  drams  to  five  ounces.  They  are  nearly  circular, 
and  resemble  military  bullets  of  the  same  weight :  the  outward 
coat  is  of  a  brown  rusty  color,  composed  of  very  itiinute  angular 
crystab,  either  triangular,  or  quadrangular :  the  inside  is  a  very 
solid  shining  substance  of  sulphur  and  iron,  not  radiated,  like  the 
pyrites  found  in  chalk-pits;  they  are  embedded  in  a  black  hardened 

C  3  clay, 

*  **  The  prodaction  of  coal  from  morasses,*'  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Dar« 
win,  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  *<  is  evinced  from  the  vegetable  matters  frequeiitly 
found  in  them,  and  in  the  strau  over  them ;  as  fern  leaves  in  nodules  of  iron^ 
ore;  and  from  the  bog  shells,  or  fresh- water  muscles,  sometimes  found  over 
them ;  and  is  further  proved  from  some  parts  of  these  beds  being  only  in  part 
transformed  to  coal ;  and  the  other  part  still  rcuining  not  only  the  form,  but  the 
properties  of  wood.  Specimens  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curi* 
ous,  procured  from  Bovey  coal,  near  Exeter,  and  other  places"  The  particu- 
lar specie»vof  wood  of  which  the  Bovey  coal  was  probably  formed,  is  supposed 
to  be  thtpine;  and  a  specimen*  with  the  bark  remaining«  is  now  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Cornish,  of  Totness.  This  opinion  will  be  in  part  con- 
firmed from  the  following  information,  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  John 
Pering,  of  Rockford.  '*  On  examining  the  appearance  of  the  ground  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  pits,**  observes  this  gentleman,  **  I  wu  struck 
with  what  appeared  to  me  a  very  material  circumstance,  and  of  which  itie^ed 
•trange  I  had  never  before  heard  the  slightest  account,  either  in  conversation  with 
many  who  had  been  purposely  to  examine  the  place  as  a  curiosity,  or  in  any 
written  or  printed  account  The  fact  is,  I  found,  just  level  with  the  Hcathiield, 
numerous  stumps  of  trees,  which  appeared  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  bbdiea 
of  immense  size.  They  were  not  dug  up,  but  fixed  with  their  roots  in  their 
natural  position.  Their  appearance  wu  much  jagged ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
«ny  evident  marks  of  the  saw.  I  cut  aome  pieces,  a  few  of  which  are  now  be- 
fore me :  they  evidently  have  been  cut  with  the  axe ;  and  in  color,  lightneu,  and 
Uxture,  strongly  resemble  dcai.  If  to,  Ui9  *p«ci«  of  tie*  wai  probably  tht 
Pinui  Sylvestrit,  or  Scotch  Fir.** 
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day,  which,  from  Ae  sp^imen  I  have,  must  have  formed  and 
hardened  about  the  pyritical  ball  after  its  formation.  The  pyrites 
opens  and  cracks  in  the  fire,  but  widiout  noise,  or  flying  oA 
This  fofial  contains  nearly  one-third  sulphur ;  the  other  two-thirds 
ironi  and  argillaceous  earth :  it  is  nearly  five  times  heavier  than 
♦ater." 

The  prmcipal  Metallic  substances  of  Devonshire,  are  the  ores  of 
tin,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.     Gold,  stiver,  copper,  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  cobalt,  have  also  been  found,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties.   The  tin-Dorics  were  anciently  numerous  and  valuable,  but 
Have  in  a  great  measure  been  abandoned,  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
being  considerably  more  productive ;  though  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  Devonshire  prpduced  greater  quantities  of  tin  than  that 
county ;  its  coinage  being  set  to  fiirm  at  lOOl,  annually,  and  that 
of  Cornwall  at  no  more  than  iOO  marks.*    The  importance  of  its 
trade  in  tin,  is,  indeed,  manifested  from  its  stannary  courts,  and 
poina^p  towns,  of  ^bich  there  axe  no  fewer  than  four ;  Plympt^n, 
Tavistock,  AshbUrton,   and   Chagford.     The  members  of  these 
courts  have  the  privilege,  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Warden,  of  choosing  certain  jurats  to  meet  in  a 
general  assembly  at  Crockern  Tor,  in  the  midst  of  Dartmoor  ; 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the.  mines  and  stanr 
naries.     **  Theve  are  ;iumberleas  stream-works  on  Dartmoor,  and 
in  its  vicinities,"  observes  Mr.  Polwhele,  **  which  have  lain  for- 
saken for  ages.    In  the  parishes  of  Manaton,  King-Steignton,  and 
Teigngrace,  are  many  old  tin-works  of  this  kind,  which  the  inha-t 
|>itants  attribiite  to  that  period  when  wolves  and  winged  serpents 
were  no  strangers  to  the  hills  or  the  vallies.     The  Bov«y-Heath* 
field  has  been  worked  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
vallies  from  the  Ileathfield  to  Dartmoor  bear  the  traces  of  shoding 
and  streaming ;  nfhich,  I  doubt  not,  was  cither  British  or  Pheni- 
pan.     Lead  was  also  familiar  to  the  western  Britons.     That  the 
Danmonians  had  troit-works,  is  plain  from  Ca*sar,  who  mentiona 
the  exigva  copia  of  our  iron  in  the  maritime  parts :  the  iron-pits 

of 

♦S«Vol.  If,p.  339. 
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of  Blackdbwn,  were,  I  Conceive,  originally  British,  and  were  after** 
wards  worked  by  the  Romans."* 

The  Lead  ore  is  chiefly  of  a  greyish  blue  color,  but  of  several 
varieties.  The  potter's  or  tessellated  ore,  is  of  a  shining,  rectan- 
gular, tabulated  structure,  always  breaking  into  cubical  granules  I 
another  kind  is  of  a  flaky,  smooth,  and  glossy  texture,  breaking 
into  more  ponderous  fragments ;  and  a  third  sort  is  very  clcsii 
grained;  fracture,  sparkling  and  uneven,  and  very  rich  in  silven 
the  latter  variety  has  been  obtained  in  plenty  at  tlye  Beer-ferrii 
mines.  Some  very  rich  lead  ore  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
near  the  surface  at  Comb-martin.  Iron-stone  is  found  in  varioui 
parts  of  the  county,  and  in  many  varieties ;  yet  does  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  rich  in  metal.f  Native  SUver  has  been  found 
in  different  substances,  and  in  various  forms ;  giBnular,  filament- 
ous, capillary,  arborescent,  and  crystallised:  the  lead  mines  at 
Comb-martin  ai«  said  to  have  produced  it  in  great  plenty  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries :  and  that  there  were  for- 
merly mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  in  Devon,  appears  from  va-* 
nous  grants  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Tliird  and  Richard 
the  Second,  with  a  reservation  of  the  tenths  to  the  church.^ 
Manganese  is  chiefly  obtained  at  Upton- Pyne,  where  it  was  dh* 
covered  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  It  does  not  run  in 
veins,  but  is  spread  in  flat,  irregular  patches,  at  no  great  depth 
from  the  surface ;  and  seems  to  extend  from  Upton-Pyne,  sonth-^ 
eastward  to  Huxham,  and  north-westward/ to  Newton  St*  Cyrei* 
'^  It  is  found  in  large  ru^ed,  irregular  masses,  and  contahis  great 
variety  of  crystallhsations :  some  shoot  irregularly ;  some  ara  planoi 
and  transversely  striated  ;  others  are  streaked,  like  the  lead  ore ; 

C  4  and 

*  History  of  Devonihire,  Vol.  1.  p.  158. 

f  In  the  yetr  1M7,  a  large  Lotdstont  was  wtil  from  this  tomtf  to  tht  Royai 
Society,  by  Dr.  £dward  Couoni  Archdeaoon  of  Cornwall.  It  weighed  sixty 
pounds,  and  would  move  a  needle  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet ;  but  a  part  of  it 
having  been  broken  off,  iu  attraction  did  not  extend  beyond  seven  feet.  Load- 
stones have  likewise  been  found  at  Brfeot,  and  also  on  Diiti&oon  but  of  an 
inferior  quality, 

f  Pettus's  Fodine  Regales. 
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an4  othen  shoot  into  hollows,  crossing  each  other  every  way* 
The  crystals  seem  to  be  the  metal  in  a  pure  state,  and  are  not 
equally  advantageous  with  the  calx,  which  contains  a  larger  pro-> 
portion  of  pure  air,  the  ingredient  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valuable. 
It  is  employed  in  the  potteries,  but  principally  in  the  glass-^houses, 
where  it  is  used  to  discharge  the  color  imparted  by  the  calces  of 
lead,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  also  been  applied,  latterly, 
in  preparing  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  employed  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  bleaching.  From  150  to  200  tons  are  exported 
annually:  the  general  price  is  from  thirty  shillings  to  three  pounds 
per  ton.*''  Antimony  has  been  found  in  several  places  within  the 
three  parishes  of  Chudleigh,  Hennock,  and  South-Bovey.  It  is 
mostly  of  a  dark  lead-color,  full  of  long  shining  needle-like  striae  ; 
of  a  close-grained  texture,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  heavy.  Cobalt^ 
interspersed  with  numerous  filaments  of  silver,  has  been  found  at 
Sampford  in  considerable  abundance.  About  four  tons  of  this 
Cobalt  was  taken  up,  and  nearly  17001b.  sold  in  London^  Some 
of  the  filaments  of  silver  were  almost  of  the  sixe  of  a  straw,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Extraneous  Fossils  discovered  in  Devon  are  of  various  spe-» 
cics  and  descriptions.  "  They  are  generally  embodied  in  marble, 
sand-stone,  or  flint;  but  arc  rarely  to  be  met  with  detached  from 
the  mass  in  which  they  have  been  immured,  and  of  the  perfect  fi- 
gure of  the  original  shell,  unless  the  concretion  has  been  formed 
in  the  latter  substance."  On  Haldon,  and  in  the  flinty  strata  of 
its  vicinity,  the  echinus  is  frequently  found :  tubipores  have  been 
met  with  near  Newton  Bushel,  and  shells  of  various  species  at 
HembuiyFort:  many  of  the  latter  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  kinds  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  "  The  most  re- 
markable fossil  tliat  was  ever  found,  perhaps,  in  this  county,"  say*a 
Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Devon,  "  was  lately  discovered  in 
a  bed  of  stiff'  clay,  on  Chapel  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Cruwys- 
Morchard.  It  is  adled  fossH-bacon:  it  is  certainly  an  animal  sub- 
stance: and,  if  I  may  form  any  judgment  from  a  large  specimen 
which  I  immediately  procured,  I  think  I  may  safely  pronounce  it 

to 

*  History  of  Exeter,  p.  93. 
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lo  have  been  originally  hogVflesh;*  but  the  bristks  on  the  (uece 
in  my  poflsession  must  determine  the  question  as  to  what  animal 
the  substance  belongs*  This  piece  is  veiy  light,  somewhat  spongy; 
mottled  like  mottled  soap,  and  evidently  of  a  sebaceous  nature. 
On  a  slight  chemical  analysis,  it  was  mostly  soluble  in  spirit  of 
wine,  while  hot;  but  separated  into  white  flakes  on  cooling,  in  which 

it 

*  This  singular  fossil  was  thus  noticed  in  the  public  papensoon  after  the  pe- 
riod it  was  discovered.  **  An  extraordinary  discovery  wu  lately  made  io  a 
Gourtlage,  on  a  rising.ground,  belonging  to  Chapel  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Cruwys  Morchard,  near  Tiverton.  The  house  and  estate  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  farmer,  who  resides  there.  It  was  fer« 
merly  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Augustine  friars ;  and  at  the  Dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  CTuwys*s,  from  whom,  by  variout 
alienations,  it  came  to  the  piesent  possessor.  In  order  to  convert  a  very  fine 
spring  into  a  pond,  to  water  the  meadows  below,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the 
cattle,  Mr.  Brooks  dismantled  the  courtlage,  the  linhays,  sheds,  &c.  and  be* 
gan  to  sink  an  extensive  pond.  When  the  workmen  had  sunk  about  ten  feet 
from  the  surfi^e,  the  strata  appearing  in  a  natural  state,  they  came  to  a  spongy 
matter;  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  thick  cuticle  of  a  brown  color.  They  sooa 
found  biu  of  bones,  and  lumps  of  solid  fat,  of  the  same  color..  Astonished  at 
this  discovery,  one  of  them  ran  for  his  master,  who,  upon  viewing  the  place* 
sent  for  Mr.  Sharland,  a  person  of  great  experience  and  practice  as  a  farrier  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  It  was  then  resolved  cautiously  to  work  round  the  car- 
case ;  and  at  last  the  complete  body  of  a  hog  wu  found,  reduced  to  the  color 
and  substance  of  an  Egyptian  mummy :  the  flesh  was  six  inches  thick,  and  the 
hair  upon  the  skin  very  long  and  elastic.  As  the  workmen  went  on  further,  a 
considerable  number  of  hogs,  of  various  sizes,  were  found  in  different  posi- - 
tions;  in  some  places,  two  or  three  together;  in  others,  singly,  at  a  short  d is* 
tance.  Upon  the  bodies  being  exposed  in  contact  with  the  open  air,  they  did 
not  macerate,  nor  reduce  to  powder,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  animal  eco« 
nomy  after  lying  two  or  three  ccmuriei  divested  of  air :  perhaps  this  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  mucilage  of  the  bacon.  This  piggery  continued  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet,  when  the  workmen  stopped  for  the  season,  and  the  pood  waa 
filled  with  water.  The  oldest  man  in  the  parish  had  never  heard  that  the  ground 
had  ever  been  broken;  and,  indeed,  the  several  straU  being  intire,  renders  it  im« 
possible  to  conjecture  from  what  causes  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  can  be 
accounted  for.  The  family  of  Cruwys  have  a  complete  journal  of  remarkable 
events  which  have  happened  in  the  parish  for  three  centuries;  and  not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  disorder  which  could  o^aiion  such  a  number  of  swine 
to  be  buried  ia  such  a  situation,  &c«*' 
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it  rewmMeA  spermfteeti ;  but  it  was  eaaly  con^rotibte  into  softp  on 
being  boiled  in  &  fixed  ftlksline  lixivium." 

The  Mhttral  Watert  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the  cha- 
lybeate klhd ;  though  they  have  not  in  any  particular  degree  been 
approptiated  to  medidnal  purposeB.  The  strongest  springs  of  thii 
description  arise  at  Gubb  s  Wall,  near  Cleave;  at  Bella-Marsh,  near 
King-Steignton;  at  llsington,  in  the  vicinity  of  Totness;  at  Brook, 
near  Tavistock ;  and  at  Bampton:  the  spring  at  the  latter  place 
is  said  to  be  more  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  than  any  other  in 
the  county. 

The  Rivers  of  Devonshire  are  uncommonly  numerous:  som^ 
of  tiiem  flow  northward  into  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  others  south- 
ward into  the  British  Channel:  being  enlarged  in  their  progress  by 
innumerable  lesser  streams.  The  principal  are  the  Taw,  the  Tor- 
ridge,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  and  the  Exe:  the  most  considerable  of 
the  secondary  rivers  are  the  Tavy,  the  Plym,  the  Yealm,  the  Arme 
or  Erme,  the  Aven^  the  Otter,  the  Sid,  the  Axe,  and  the  Lyn.* 

The  Tim  rises  in  Dartmoor^  and  winding  to  the  north,  flows  to* 
wards  Chumleigh,  near  which  it  inclines  somewhat  to  the  west;  and 
having  received  the  waters  of  the  Moule,  which  divides  the  parishes 
of  South-Moulton  and  King's- Nympton,  passes  Barnstaple,  and 
taming  directly  westward,  unites  with  the  Torridge  at  Appledore. 

Hie  Tmridge  derives  its  source  from  the  same  district  as  the 
Tamar,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cornwall,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
moor,  and  from  within  a  very  few  yards  of  die  fountain  of  that 
river.  Its  springs  are  possibly  the  same;  though,  from  a  trifling 
variation  in  the  height  of  the  ground  near  the  place  where  they 
issue,  the  one  has  a  course  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  due  south, 
and  the  other  of  full  sixty  miles  to  the  north. 

Torridge,  no  sooner  gotten  From  hU  head. 

Is  by  a  turning,  crooked,  channel  led; 

And  full  of  windings,  through  the  dales  doth  Wander, 

Sporting  itself  in  many  a  wry  meander ; 

Still  gliding  forth,  ahhd*  it  fleet  full  slow, 

Which  way  it  bendeth  lest  iti  noise  should  show. 

HisDON.  After 

*  The  Tamar  is  sometimes  regarded  at  .a  Darqmhiin  rivy,ja#  \ttMg  eqaally 
commoo  to  this  county  as  to  Cornwall;  but  it  is  more  generally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  latter  from  rising  within  iu  limiu.    See  Vol.  1 1.  p.  356. 
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"  A^fer  iiMiidering  abofe  fifty  miles,  it  becomes  navigable  for 
boats  at  Wear-6ifiard,  about  three  miles  from  Bidd^fbni,  whera 
it  is  formed  into  a  very  rapid  rixner ;  and  fiowing  onward,  efifecU  a 
junctionwith  the  Taw;  and  proceeding  to  the  north-west,  fidb 
into  die  B^ristol  Channd  at  Barnstaple  Bay.  The  water  of  tha 
Torridge  is,  in  genera),  of  a  dark  brown  tinge;  owing  to  tba 
moory  country  in  Which  it  springs,  and  through  which  it  passes. 

The  Dari  is  the  principal  of  all  the  rivers  which  spring  from  ih% 
mountainous' region  of  Dartmoor:  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
velocity  df  its  current;*  and,  perhaps,  no  appellation  was  «ver 
bestowed  with  more  propriety.  *'  Rapidity  is  its  first  charac* 
teristic ;  and  this  quality  it  reitaans  long  after  it  leaves  those  moun« 
tains  which  inclose  its  source,  as  it  descends  into  the  rich, plains  of 
the  southern  part  of  Devonshire.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Ashbur- 
ton,  it  forms  a  charming  valley,  and  flows  in  pladd  beauty  beneath 
the  high  hill,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  and  church  of 
Totness.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Dart,  receiving  the  tide,  rolls  in 
a  majestic  stream  between  bold  hills,  covered  with  cultivation^ 
woods,  and  village ;  disclosing  new  beauties  at  every  curve,  and 
|>resenting'a  girand  object  to  the  adjacent  country,  varied  perpe» 
tually  both  in  its  form  uid  attendant  features.  Hie  eminencfli 
Which  inclose  the  channel  of  the  Dart,  become  at  last  almost 
mountainous,  forming,  on  the  west,  a  barrier  to  the  southern 
peninsula  of'  Devonshire,  and  on  the  east,  to  the  rofid  of  Tarkwf  / 
while  the  river,  windmg  between  their  rocky  bases,  passes  the 
very  striking  position  occupied  by  the  hamlet  of  Kingsweare,  oa.its 

eastern 

*  The  cocrectncM  of  thu  etymology  has  beea  ({ucstiooed ;  hut  it  may  be 
obierved^  in  support  of  its  truth,  that  the  river  Tigris  was  so  named  from  the 
same  cause.  **  Heroditus  remarks,  that  th^  word  Tigris  signifies,  in  that 
Persian  language,  a  dart;  but  makes  no  particular  observattons  as  to  the  pm^ 
pricty  of  the  name.  Now  Gesner,  in  his  Dictionary,  says,  it  wu>  *  fluaica 
magnum  appellata  propter  velocitatan,  quia.inatan  v«sti«  nimal  pefnicitrte 
dccarrit,'  As  to  the  beast,  he  describes  it  as  *  animal  velocissimum ;  quod  • 
velocitate  nomen  habet.*  He  asserts  also,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Armenia,  the  word  Ttgria  atgaiiaed  •  isr/.  Borate  too,  in  the  fburteeoth 
pde  of  the  fourth  Book,  gives  to  this  river  the  epithet  Rtfidiu," 
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eastern  bank^  and  the  singalatly  imgalar  town  of  DtrtmoBtlk,  oil 
its  western ;  the  whitened  fronts  of  whose  houses,  built  in  stag^ 
over  each  other,  and  beautiiiilly  interspened  with  rock  and  wood, 
form  a  curious  assemblage  of  interesting  objects.  The  ivied  walk 
of  Dartmouth  Castle,  with  a  rustic  spire  starting  out  from  be- 
neath a  bold  rocky  hill,  close  the  prospect  with  great  majesty, 
and  strongly  mark  the  proud  exit  of  the  Dart  towards  the  British 
Channel."* 

The  TtigH  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Devonshire  rivers  which 
rise  in  Dartmoor.  Its  waters  are  derived  from  two  tpring^,  which 
issue  from  the  moors  near  Gidleigh.  Its  course  is  generally 
inclining  to  the  east.  'Mt  is  often  pent  up  in  deep  and  narrovr 
Tallies,  whence  the  sound  of  its  waters  may  be  heard  at  a  consi- 
derable distance :  it  is  increased  at  every  turn,  by  brooks  descend- 
ing from  those  coombs  which  terminate  in  the  heights  of  Haildon, 
and  the  downs  of  Bradford  and  Hennock.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  full  of  rocks,  till  it  approaches  Bovey-Tracey, 
when  it  glides  over  a  flat  marshy  ground,  and  rolling  under  TeigQ 
Bridge,  spreads  itself  into  a  broad  shallow  channel,  and  thus  runs 
on  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  When  swelled  with  rains,  its 
color  is  almost  bUck ;  at  other  times,  brown."t 

The  £cr,  anciently  called  die  Isc,  or  Isca,  has  its  origin  among 
the  wild  eminence  of  Exmoor,  in  the  western  comer  of  Somerset- 
shire; and  after  uniting  with  the  Barle,  enters  the  confines  of 
Devon  near  Ex  Bridge ;  thence  flowing  near  Bampton,  it  sinks 
into  a  richly  wooded  vale,  and  passing  Tiverton,  has  its  current 
increased  by  the  streams  of  the  Loman.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Creedy,  from  Crediton,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Culm,  orColumb, 
from  Cullumpton,  in  the  north-east,  intermingle  their  waters  with 
the  £xe ;  and  the  vale  expanding,  opens  into  a  beautiful  plain, 
encircled  by  towering  eminences,  clothed  with  wood .  Passing  Exeter, 
the  river  proceeds  through  a  fine  range  of  meadows  to  lopsham, 
where  it  meets  the  tide,  and  suddenly  widening  to  an  extent  of 

mOTQ 
*  Sktine*!  If  ittory  of  Riven,    p.  •6^         t 

i  Polwbele't  DevoPi  Vol.  I^  pu  13. 
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more  than  a  mtle,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  several  hundred 
tons  burthen.  Hence  spreading  into  a  grand  estuary,  it  rolls  on- 
ward ;  but  its  direct  course  being  impeded  by  a  vast  sand-bank, 
called  the  Warren,  it  winds  to  the  eastward,  and  near  Elxmouth 
flows  into  the  British  Channel.  The  whole  course  of  the  £xe  is 
about  sixty  miles. 

The  Tevy  rises  in  Dartmoor,  and  having  passed  Peter-Tavyand 
Mary-Tavy,  flows  through  a  deep  valley  to  Tavistock,  where  its 
banks  have  a  very  romantic  appearance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  which  skirt  the  stream.  In  its  progress  from  Tavistock,  its 
course  is  broken  by  large  rocks ;  and  it  forms  various  water-ialb 
and  small  bays,  which  combining  with  the  hanging-woods  on  its 
banks,  produce  some  very  interesting  picturesque  scenery.  At 
some  distance  below  Tamcrton-Foliot  it  falls  into  the  Tamar. 

The  PU/m  issues  from  Dartmoor,  about  three  miles  above 
-Walkhampton,  and  passing  Meavy,  and  Shaw-Prior,  reaches 
Plympton,  between  which  and  the  old  town  of  Plymouth,  it 
spreads  into  ah  extensive  bason,  and  soon  afterwards  unites  with 
the  Tamar  in  forming  Plymouth  SouAd. 

The  Yeahne,  the  Armey  and  the  Aven^  rise  in  Dartmoor,  and 
flowing  southwardly,  fall  into  the  British  Channel  within  a  few- 
miles  of  each  other.  The  Otter,  and  the  Sid^  flow  from  the  bor- 
'  ders  of  Somersetshire,  across  the  eastern  corner  of  this  county : 
the  Axe  enters  it  from  Dorsetshire :  and  all  flow  into  the  British 
Channel.  The  Lyn  is  a  small,  yet  rapid  river,  which  springs  in 
the  forest  of  Exmoor,  and  forcing  its  way  over  numberless  huge 
rocks,  rushes  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  whole  of  Devon  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  western 
circuit.  It  sends  twenty-six  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for 
the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  places :  Exeter, 
Totness,  Plymouth,  Oakhampton,  Barnstaple,  Plympton,  Honi- 
ton,  Tavistock,  Ashburton,  Dartmouth,  Bere-Alston,  and  Tiver- 
ton ;  pays  twenty-one  parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  supplies  the  mi« 
litia  with  I6OO  men.    The  assizes  are  held  at  Exeter. 


EXETER, 
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EXETER, 

Th&  Empanum  and  prmeip^l  OmamtMi  qf  ti0  Wmt,  «s  it  ii 
cmpk^ticaiiy  styled  by  Risdoo,  is  a  dty  pt  frsat  aatiqiii^;  wuk 
though  its  origin  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  there  is  su^icicat 
tvidence  to  induce  a  bcli«f  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Britons 
long  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.     By  Geofirey  of  Mcuuaouth  ii 
IS  called  Catr^PtnhnulgoU^  which;  in  the  kagnai^  of  the  Bntoo^ 
pignifiesy  the  Prosperous  Chief  City  in  the  Wood;  and  aaoi^iti 
other  ancient  i^^Uations,  are  Caer^Iic,  and  Catr^-B^dAy  or  the 
Red  City :  the  ibnaer  deriTed  fr«»n  its  sitoation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isc ;  the  latter,  from  the  color  of  the  8<m1  round  the  castk. 
These  names  wpuld  hardly  have  been  given  to  it,  fa^d  it  been  of 
Roman  growth  i  and  though  Camden  tmagiaes  ttifU  it  was  not 
built  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  Geotrey  afirms  it  to 
have  been  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Entperor  Claudtus,  tb 
circumstance  of  its  b«ng  ranked,    by  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
among  the  stipendiary  cities,  stron^y  militates  against  his  opinion*' 
ps  the  Romans  would  neither  haVe  suffered  it  to  become  tribatBry, 
nor  to  rec^ve  wages,  if  it  had  not  existed  previously  to  their 
making  it  a  sti^on.    Various  other  circamstances  might  he  ad^ 
disced,  in  confirmation  of  Exeter  having  been  origiAally  settled  by 
die  Britons ;  and  it  seems  equally  probable,  that  it  was  andeutlx 
legpMrded  as  the  capital  of  Dannu>nium« 

The  Latin  name  of  this  city,  as  it  appears  in  Ptolemy,  * 
"  IscA,  with  the  Legio  Secunda  Augusta :"  as  if,  says  Ca]ndi% 
**  the  Second  Legion  Ai]^usta  had  been  stationed  there ;  whereas 
that  was  garrisoned  in  Isuti  SUunm"  Notwithstanding  the  doubt 
of  Ftolen^'s  aocttracy,  thus  exsMressed  by  an  aiith<Hr  of  establishM^ 
credit,  an  attentive  examination  of  facts  wil)  strongly  corroborate 
the  implied  meaning  of  the  fbaner.  The  Second  Augustan  Legion 
vaa  eomaumded  by  Vespasian,  who  is  qow  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  conqueror  of  Britannia  Prima,  in  which  province  Danni<'' 
nium  was  included.  The  second  legion,  then,  must  have  been  in 
this  country,  and  that  for  some  time  prior  to  its  removal  to  Isca 
1  Silururo; 
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Stlurun ;  for  the  Daiunoiai,  i^ho  are  represented  by  Richard  «• 
the  most  respect«Me  of  all  the  Briti9h:  tribes,  are  said,  by  the  same 
writer,  to  have  fiou^t  thirty  battles,  in  coi^uiietioii  with  the 
^lg9e»  a^nst  the  Roiaans ;  and  laeveral  of  these  baltka  were  un* 
doubtedly  m^intaioed  against  the  troops  of  VesfM^ian.  In.thi^  ior 
stance,  theii,  both  th<^  authorities  of  Geoffrey  of  MoiHMmtk,  and 
of  Ptolemy,  are  in  aceord^nce ;  and  there  aeeioMS  no  real  fffto^hifi 
of  questioning  the  assertions  of  either.  ''  It  was  necessary  tb%t 
the  country  from  which  the  Romans  were  to  derive  their  greatest 
jrevenu^y  the  province  BMst  renowned  for  its  metala,  sboutd  be 
well  guarded,  and  the  nation  held  in  the  strict^  obedience ;  and 
^s  we  hear  of  no  revolt  s^uQst  the  Roman  power  in  this  peit  of 
the  Island,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  number  of  resident  troe^ 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  insurrection ;  and  eonsequeady,  tbftt  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Second  Augustan  l^egion  remained  b«pe 
for  a  long  period."*  Another  circumslaDce  in  proof  of  the  sesk- 
dence  of  this  l<^;ioi)k  at  £xeter,  is  the  ancient  ti^ditkHi,  that  it  was 
once  honored  by  tbe  Romans  with  the  name  of  Augwttu, 

In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Exeter  is  celled  Is^^^Doi^mvmr 
TMm ;  a|KL  is  the  most  westerly  station  he  has  noticed :  thpugb, 
from  the  Itets  of  Ptolemy  and  Richard;  from  the  re^^oa  of 
Roman  ro^  pver,  and  around  Haldon ;  from  the  vestigia  Qf  an- 
cient wi^  through  Drew-Steigpton,  to  Oakhani^i^top,  and,  periwips, 
oi  a  road  from  hence  oyer  Dartmoor,  by  Hollow-Street,  in  the 
palish  of  Cha|^ord,t  it  is  apparent  t}iat  various  p^ineipcd  roads  ran 
westward  from  this  city ;  and  tlterefcHFe  probabk^  th%t  t^  Romans 
had  other  stations  beyond  it;  at  lemtexploratpiy,  i^  not  f^naa^ 
nent. 

^^  It  m^t  be  observed,  Aat  Hprsley  has.a^^igsecl  £xfter  $i» 
fiuQ€  an^ng  the  Roman  st^ons;.  bvyk  the  many  evident  Ram^ 
4M9Mner  ca|»ps  on  the  highest  hills  around  it,  untenable  in  wtex, 
called  for  a  principal  imUr  station;  and  Exeter,,  from  its  aiitiaral 
situatmt  9s  w^  as  frvam  its  history,  wa^  this  sMian«  Sooie  wri- 
teis  )t^y^  asserted,  theliWe  h^veji^  leniiMna  to  prove  it  to  haare  been 

,  one. 

*  History  o(JSiX«iyer^  p.  tt.  ^  Ibid.  p.  St. 
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On  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  destruction  made  by 
the  inroads  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  building  of  leligioiKS 
houses,  for  the  foundations  of  which,  and  for  their  oeraeteries,.  the 
old  remains  must  have  been  removed;  the  erection  of  new  wallsy 
and  the  digging  anew  the  ditches  around  the  city  by  Athelstan; 
and,  in  fine,  the  rebuilding,  the  whole  town,  since  its  total  erasare 
by  Sueno,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1003,  must  all  have  contributed 
to  a  change,  and  even  to  the  destruction  of  old  materials,  and  con* 
tequently  of  our  antiquities.     Many  Roman  remains  and  coins 
have,  however,  been  found  here;  and  even  Roman  coins  have  been 
discovered  in  the  walls.*" 

Among  other  convincing  proofs  of  the  Roman  residence  in  thb 
city,  may  be  mentioned  the  Paiaies,  or  Household  Gods,  disco- 
vered, with  other  antiquities,  in  July,  in  the  year  1^78,  and  parti- 
culariy  described  by  Dean  Milles;  from  whose  account,  as  read  be^ 
lore  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we  shall  select  a  few  particulan. 

Tliese  Penates  are  of  bronse,  and  consist  of  five  figures,  appear- 
ing, from  their  execution,  to  be  the  work  of  foreign  artists,  and  of 
an  early  period.     They  were  found  in  digging  a  cellar  under  the 
house  of  Mr.  Upham,  in  the  High  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
Gate:  they  lay  within  a  narrow  space,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
fbui*  feet  below  the  present  pavement  of  the  cellar.     The  fint,  a 
female  figure,  representing  either  the  goddess  Ceres,  or  Fortune, 
four  inches  and  a  half  high,  is  dressed  in  a  long  loose  garment  co- 
vering her  whole  body:  her  hair  is  adorned  ^ith  a  diadem,  like 
those  which  appear  on  the  heads  of  Livia,  and  Trajan's  Queens;  her 
hair,  tied  b^ind,  falls  down  her  back:  her  left  hand  is  broken  off; 
in  her  right  she  holds  a  cornucopia.    The  folds  of  the  dn^ieiy  are 
so  corroded  by  rust,  as  to  exhibit  but  very  ftunt  traces  of  the  origi- 
nal workmanship.    Two  statues  of  Mercury;  one  four  inches  and 
a  half  long;  the  other  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter.      The  for* 
mer  is  a  perfect  and  wdl-proportioned  figure:  instead  of  a  bonnet, 
or  petamsy  the  wings  on  hb  head  grow  out  between  his  hair,  as 
th^  do  in  some  statues  represented  by  Montfeucon;  and  he  has 

no 

*  Hbtoiy  of  JEkdcr,  p^  t^* 
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Ao  firings  dn  his  f^t  A  long  loose  garment,  doubled  on  his  ielt 
•boulder,  and  pasting  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm^  is  brou^t 
over  it  below  the  elbow^  and  hangs  haif^wajr  down  his  leg«  Hit 
left  hand^  though  turned  up^  as  if  raesnt  to  contain  something,  is 
empty;  his  right  holds  a  purse.  The  other  statue  of  Mercuiy 
has  the  petasuSf  and  wings  on  his  feet ;  he  is  more  clothed  thaa 
the  former  figure,  his  garment  eittirely  coYering  his  right  arm  and 
side,  and  reaching  down  almost  to  his  feet*  His  left  arm  is  in  a 
similar  attitude ;  but  the  shape  of  the  purse  in  his  right  hand  is 
different  The  fourth  statue  represents  other  Mars>  or  a  Roman 
warrior,  completely  armed,  with  a  hrgh-crested  helmet,  coiat  of 
mail,  and  boots  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  leg:  both  the 
hands  are  broken  off.  The  last  of  the  figures,  only  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  height,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  make,  the  turn  of 
countenance^  and  the  dress  of  the  hair,  seems  applicable  only  to 
Apollo:  the  right  hand  is  broken  off  at  the  elbow;  the  left  holds 
something  like  a  linen  doth,  but  so  coteied  with  rust,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  ascertain  Its  form. 

These  five  penates  were  found  with^  or  rather  surrounded  by« 
a  considerable  quantity  of  large  oyster  shells.  There  were  ako  in 
the  same  mass,  fragments  of  two  urfis,  of  different  colors  and  kind^ 
of  earth :  one  (jf  a  dark  brown ;  the  other,  of  a  bright  red ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  very  highly  glared,  and  adorned  with  fancied 
borders,  and  human  figures  executed  in  relief.  A  large  Roman 
tile  was  likewise  found  lying  on  the  natural  eartli,  but  neither 
medal,  nor  coin  of  any  kind ;  though^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  on  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house,  .about  two  years  bcH 
fore,  some  small  remains  of  a  tesselatcd  pavement  were  discovered^ 
^th  a  few  Roman  medals,  one  of  them  a  Trajan  in  large  brass. 
M^itb  these  antiquities  were  also  found  some  fragments  of  homs^ 
bones,  cinders  of  glass  and  meta),  and  a  quantity  of  burnt  wood. 

How  long  Exeter  retoined  its  imme  of  Isca^Danmoniorum,  if 
nncertain ;  though  it  seelns  probable  that  it  fell  into  disu^  very 
soon  after  the  Romans  quitted  the  Island,  about  which  thde  fl 
appears  to  have  been  re-occupied  by  the  Britons  who  had  preserved 
tlicir  independance  by  retiring  to  th«  wilds  of  Cornwall.  They 
V©L.  IV.  D  did 
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did  not,  however,  continue  its  masters  many  yean ;  for  Cerdic, 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  having  ^peatly  extended 
his  pooessions,  either  by  conquest  or  intrigue,  included  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  Devon  within  his  dominions ;  and  at  kngdi 
Exeter  became  subjugated  to  the  power  of  the  Saxons. '  Under  the 
government  of  these  people,  its  name  was  again  changed,  and  the 
new  one  of  Exan-Cestre  imposed  in  its  stead.  This  compound, 
originating  in  the  Ceastery  Cestre,  or  Castle,  which  had  been 
erected  here,  and  to  its  situation  near  the  Exe,  has  been  softened 
into  Exeter,  through  the  various  appellations  o(Excea»icr,  Bicester ^ 
and  Exceter, 

Thb  city  has  been  several  times  besieged;  but  the  greatest  cala- 
mities it  has  experienced,  were  inflicted  by  the  Danes,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred,  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  surprised  and 
routed  the.  King's  horsemen,  and  mounting  their  steeds,  rode  to 
Exeter,  and  remained  there  for  the  winter.*  *^  Alfred  being  nov 
fully  convinced  that  nothing  could  preserve  his  country  from  being 
conquered,  but  a  brave  resistance,  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
invested  Exeter  by  land;  while  a  fleet,  which  he  had  prepared 
and  manned  chiefly  with  Frisian  pirates,  blocked  up  the  harbour. 
This  fleet  having  happily  defeated  a  Danish  squadron,  which 
brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  besieged,  the  Danes  in  Exeter  c«* 
pitulated,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  that  city,  and  all  the  territories 
oftheWe8tSaxon8."t 

Between  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  reign  of 
Athebtan,  the  Cornish  or  Western  Britons  had  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Exeter;  but  the  latter  Monarch  having  defeated  and  driven 
them  beyond  the  Tamar,  they  were  never  afterwards  able  success- 
fully to  oppose  the  Saxon  arms.  Athelstan,  to  secure  his  con- 
quests, surrounded  Exeter  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  defended 
by  towers ;  and  under  his  auspices,  says  Malmsbury,  ''  it  became 
such  a  place  of  trade,  that  it  abounded  with  opulence.'^  He  adds 
also,  that  many  other  remarkable  works  of  Athelstan  were  to  be 

seen  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.t 

When 

t  Anno  876.    See  Tumer'i  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxoni. 
t  Henry'i  History,  Vol.  I. 

i  It  appem  from  WUkint's  Legei  Angl.  that  AthelitiD  held  one  of  ^^^ 
IcgUlatif  e  gemot!  at  Exeter. 
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When  Sueno,  or  Svein,  King  of  Denmark,  landed  in  Exigland 
in  1003,  to  revenge  the  general,  and  inhuman  massacre  committed 
on  his  countrymen,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  order  of  King 
Ethelred,  Exeter  became  the  first  sacrifice  to  hb  vengeance. 
Though  bravely  defended  during  two  months,  it  was  at  last  de-^ 
livered  up  through  the  treachery  of  Hugh^  its  Norman  governor : 
its  inhabitants  were  then  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and 
most  of  its  buildings  destroyed  by  fire«  Scarcely  was  this  calamity 
forgotten,  when  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  part  of  the  walb  fallings  obliged  to  surrender. 
Holinshed  intimates,  that  the  citizens  made  only  a  show  of  oppo- 
sition; but  it  appears  from  Hooker,  that  their  resistance  was.  moie 
determined ;  for  the  King  "  perceiving  the  siege  to  continue, 
marched,  and  came  himself  to  the  same ;  but  rather  came  no  fur- 
ther than  Salisburie.  .  In  the  meane  time  the  citizens  were  adver- 
tised how  the  whole  realme  had  yeelded,  and  seeing  also  how  their 
confederats  did  dailie  shrinke  awaie  from  them,  and  by  that 
meanes  they  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  .therefore  the  lesse 
able  to  withstand  so  great  a  force,  and  to  keepe  out  so  puissant 
an  armie  as  was  round  about  them ;  and  considering  also,  that 
small  mercy  or  favor  should  they  find,  if  the  citie  by  force  were 
taken ;  did  by  way  of  intreatie  ofier  submission,  and  desire  peace, 
which  in  the  end  they  obtained :  and  so  paieng  a  grievous  fine, 
they  and  the  citie  were  restored.  But  yet  in  token  of  his  conquest, 
the  King  altered  and  changed  the  gates  of  the  castell,  and  tooka 
an  oth  of  all  the  citizens  to  be  his  liege  subjects."* 

In  the  reign  of  the  usurper  Stephen,  Exeter  was  garrisoned  for 
the  Empress  Matilda,  by  Baldwin  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon;  but 
was  quickly  recovered  by  the  King,  who  forced  the  Earl  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  soon  after  taken,  and 
banished.  During  the  contest  between  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
Henry  the  Sixth,  it  again  became  the  scene  of  hostility ;  but 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  were  averted  by 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  Mayor,  and  other  citizens.    At  that 

D  2  period 

*  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  p.  1O13.    Folio  Edit. 
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period  of  domettic  calamity,  the  DucheM  of  Qarencey  Lord 
Dinehaniy  Lord  Flts«Waren,  end  other  distinguished  paitisuit 
of  Henty,  who,  with  many  fighting  men,  had  entered  the  city, 
were  blockaded  in  it,  by  Hugh  Courtney,  Earl  of  Dewon  ;  but, 
after  twelve  days,  the  blockade  was  discontinued  throu^  the 
mediation  of  certain  canons  of  the  cathedral. 

The  next  siege  which  Exeter  sustained  was  in  the  tioM  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  when  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  real  or  pretended 
ton  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  having  landed  in  Cornwall,  aaaembled 
an  army  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  with  this  force,  to 
use  the  wordf  of  Holinshed,  *<  determined  first  of  all   to  assaie 
the  winning  of  Excester/'— *'  Then  hasting  thither,"  continues  our 
author^  **  he  laid  siege  to  it ;   and  wanting  ordnance  to  make 
batterie,  studied  all  waies  possible  to  breake  the  gates ;  and  what 
with  casting  of  stones,  heaving  with  iron  barres,  and  kindling  of  fire 
under  the  gates,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  devised  for  the 
lurtherance  of  his  purpose.    The  citisens  perceiving   in  what 
danger  they  stood,  first  let  certeine  messengers  downe  by  cords 
over  the  wall,  that  might  certifie  the  King  of  their  necessitie  and 
trouble.    And  herewith  taking  unto  them  boldnesse  of  courage, 
determined  to  repell  fire  with  fire,  and  caused  fagots   to  be 
brought  and  laid  to  the  inward  parts  of  the  gates,  and  set  them 
all  00  fire ;  to  the  intent  that  the  fire  being  inflamed  on  both 
side  the  gates,  might  as  well  keepe  out  their  enemies  from  enter- 
ing, as  shut  in  the  citizens  from  fleeing  out ;  and  that  they,  in  the 
meane  season,  might  make  trenches  and  rampires  to  defeat  their 
enemies  instead  of  gates  and  bnlworks.    Thus  by  fire  was  the 
citie  preserved  from  fire.    Then  Perkin  of  verie  necessitie  com- 
pelled to  forsake  the  gates,  assaulted  the  towne  in  diverse  tveake 
and  unfortified  places,  and  set  up  ladders  to  take  the  ciiie.     But 
the  citisens,  with  help  of  such  as  were  cume  forth  of  the  coun- 
trie  adjoining  to  their  aid,  so  valiantlie  defended  the  walles,  that 
they  slue  above  two  hundred  of  Perkin's  suuldiers  at  that  assault. 
The  King  having  advertisement  of  this  siege  of  Excester,  hasted 
forth  with  his  host,  in  as  much  speed  as  was  possible,  and  sent 
the  Lord  Daubeneie  with  certaine  bands  of  light  horsemen  before, 

1  to 
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to  advertise  all  men  of  his  comming  at  hand  Bnt  in  the  meane 
season,  the  Lord  Edward  Courtneie,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
valiant  Lord  William  his  sonne,  accompanied  with  Sir  Eklmund 
Carew,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  Sir  William  Courtneie,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fulford,  Sir  John  Halewell,  Sir  John  Croker,  Walter 
Courtneie,  Peter  Edgecombe,  William  Saint  Maure,  with  all 
speed,  came  into  the  citie  of  Excester,  and  holpe  the  citizens ; 
and  at  the  last  assault  was  the  Earle  hurt  in  the  arme  with  an 
arrow,  and  so  were  many  of  his  companie,  but  verie  few  slainc 
When  Perkin  saw  that  he  could  not  win  the  citie,  when  he  saw 
it  was  so  well  fortified  with  men  and  munitions,  he  departed  from 
thence,  and  went  unto  Taunton/'  The  conduct  of  the  citizens 
during  this  siege  so  conciliated  the  favor  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
that,  on  his  visit  to  the  city  shortly  after  the  flight  of  Warbeck, 
he  bestowed  on  them  great  commendations,  and  gave  them  the 
sword  which  he  then  wore,  as  a  testimony  of  his  good-will ;  di- 
recting it  to  be  borne  before  the  Mayor  on  all  public  occasions. 
Henry  continued  in  the  city  several  days,  examining  into  the 
particulars  of  the  insurrection,  and  either  punishing  or  pardoning 
as  caprice  or  policy  dictated. 

The  last  siege  which  Exeter  experienced  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when  the  proposed  changes  in  religious  wor- 
ship occasioned  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  insargents  being  assembled  in  consi- 
derable force,  encompassed  the  city  on  the  second  of  July,  1549; 
but,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  reduce  it,  through  a  period 
offive-and-thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise; 
several  bodies  of  their  confederates  having  been  vanquished  by 
John,  Lord  Russel,  and  other  persons  who  commanded  for  the 
King.  Tl^e  inhabitants,  during  the  latter  days  of  this  siege, 
were  nearly  reduced  to  famine;  being  obliged  to  feed  on  horse- 
flesh, and  other  loathsome  viands.  Their  loyalty,  and  brave 
defence,  occasioned  the  King  to  make  a  grant  to  the  city  of  .tha 
entire  Manor  of  Ex-Island.* 

D3  The 

*  InHolinshed's  Chronicle,  p.  1O14,  et  uq.  is  a  very  psrticular  account  of  this 
•iege,  and  generally  of  all  the  events  of  the  iniurrectioo,  by  Hooker*  who  d^ 
( lares  himself  U>  have  been  an  eye-witness. 
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'  The  venerable  and  magnificent  Cathedral  claims  our  first 
.  and  principal  attention  among  the  buildings  and  antiquities  of 
Exeter.  This  noble  memorial  of  religious  zeal,  and  national  science, 
is  singularly  interesting  to  the  admirer  of  ancient  English  archUec 
iure*  Its  "  high  embowered  roofe,"  **  storied  windows  aichly 
dight,*'  clustered  columns,  spacious  aisles,  sepulchral  tablets,  and 
numerous  statues,  ^ith  its  various  other  appropriate  appendages, 
must  excite  interesting  emotions  in  the  mind  that  b  in  any  respect 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  architectural  science  and  grandeur.  The 
variety  of  styles  discovered  in  this  edifice,  and  the  ambiguity,  and 
silence,  of  our  early  historians  concerning  its  foundation,  have 
been  fruitful  themes  for  various  and  opposite  opinions.  The  ge- 
nerality of  writers,  from  Hooker,  in  1584,  to  those  of  the  present 
time,  have  stated,  that  St.  Mary's  Chapel  (at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir)  is  the  micient  Saxon  church;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  pre* 
sent  fabric  was  five  hundred  years  in  building.  The  subsequent 
description  will  enable  every  person  to  determine  the  various  eras 

of 

*  We  apply  the  term  English  to  that  ityle  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  'which 
prig^inated,  or  obtained  perfection  in  thU  country,  and  prevailed,  with  tome  im- 
proving variations*  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  word 
Gothic  has  long  been  adopted,  and  often  very  improperly  and  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  ancient  buildings.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Italian  writers,  as  ex- 
pressive of  their  contempt  for  that  style  of  building  which  prevailed  in  the  mid- 
die  ages,  and  which  was  incompatible  with  the  rules  of  Palladio,  tod  the  sys- 
tematic j^i-r  orders.  As  science  and  knowledge  advances,  writers  acquire  an  im- 
proved critical  accuracy  in  language.  Hence  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  at 
length  adopted  the  term  English,  and  pledge  themselves  to  use  it  instead  of 
Gothic  in  aU  their  subsequent  publications,  when  speaking  of  the  pointed  style 
which  characterise  the  buildings  of  that  period.  *M  t  is  to  be  hoped,  '*  they  ob- 
serve, **  no  English  antiquary  will  be  offended  at  the  substitution  yf  an  accurate 
and  honorable  name  in  the  place  of  one  which  is  both  contemptuous  and  inap- 
propriate." As  this  authority  will  strengthen  and  justify  our  own  determina- 
tion, we  shall  henceforth  apply  the  term  English  architecture  to  **  that  light  and 
elegant  style  of  building,  whose  principal  and  characteristic  feature  is  the  high 
pointed  arch  struck  from  two  centres,  and  whose  component  members  are  slender 
clustered  columns,  large  windows  charged  with  tracery,  canopied  niches,  and 
ornamenu,  as  prevail  in  the  nave  and  choir  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Exeter  and  Salit- 
bury,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  RedciiiF,  and  the  Chapels  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  St.  George's,  Windsor,  &c. 
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cf  its  erection,  from  the  styles  which  characterize  the  different  parts 
of  the  structure. 

Exeter  was  at  one  period  called  Monktawiiy  from  the  number  of 
religious  houses  established  within  its  walls.  Three  of  these  were 
utuated  within  the  precincts  of  the  close  belonging  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  were  inhabited  by  nuns  and  monks.  The  nunnery  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  Dean's  House  and  College  of  Vicars.  King 
Etheldred  founded  a  monastery  here  about  the  year  868 :  and  in 
932,  Athelstan  founded  a  second  monastery  for  Benedictines.  The 
latter  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  foundation :  for  the  piratical 
Danes  assailed  the  town;  and  the  monks  were  dispersed,  to  seek 
safety  and  sustenance  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  they 
found  anew  friend  and  patron  in  King  Edgar,  who  passing  through 
Exeter  in  986*  on  his  way  to  visit  Ordegar,  Earl  of  Devon,  whose 
daughter  Elfrida  he  had  married,  commisserated  their  distressed 
state,  replaced  them  in  their  former  establishment,  and  appointed 
Sydemann,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Crediton,  to  be  their  ab- 
bot. This  re-establishment  scarcely  continued  seventeen  years; 
for  on  the  conquest  and  subsequent  desolation  of  Exeter,  by  Sueno^ 
the  Dane,  the  monasteries  suffered  in  the  general  wreck.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Canute  to  the  English  throne,  the  monks 
were  once  more  settled  at  Exeter;  and  in  1019  this  Monarch  in- 
vested them  with  all  their  former  privileges.  About  thirty  years 
after,  on  the  removal  of  the  See  of  Devon  to  this  town,  the  monks 
were  sent,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Westminster.  Leofric, 
the  first  Bbhop  of  Exeter,  caused  the  nunnery  and  monastery  to 
be  taken  down,  and  proper  habitations  for  the  members  of  this  Ca- 
thedral to  be  erected  in  their  stead:  and,  after  making  ordinances 
for  his  church  and  clergy,  and  exercising  his  episcopal  office  for 
about  twenty-three  years,  resigned  his  official  and  mortal  functions 
in  1073.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his  own  church,  in 
a  place  which  is  now  included  within  the  walls  of  the  south  tower. 
In  1568,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  expence 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  episcopal  See  of  Devon  was  seated  at  Crediton  previous  to 
its  establishment  at  Exeter;  but  Leofric,  who  was  Bishop  of  the 

D4  See, 
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See,  ^od  Lord  Cliancellor  of  England,  previ^led  on  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  remove  it  to  the  latter  town  in  the  year  1049-  Tha 
Monarch,  in  person,  with  Eadyga,  his  Queen,  attended  at  the  in- 
staUation,  and  placed  the  Bishop  in  his  new  See;  which  at  the  . 
same  time  he  endowed  with  tlie  lands  and  ^molumenta  that  had 
previously  belonged  to  Crediton.  The  See  being  thus  established, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  suitable  Cathedral  was  soon  afterwards 
provided :  byt  whether  constructed  by  the  enlargement  and  alter* 
ation  of  some  existing  edi^ce,  or  whether  a  separate  and  entira 
building  was  now  raised,  is  uncertain*  ^'  It  seems  not  unlikely/' 
observes  Sir  Henry  Englefield,*  '*  that  the  first  Cathedral  was  not 
more  than  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  chapel  of  St  Mary.  That  the  chapel,  in  its  present  state^ 
was  not  the  Sason  church,"  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  an  examina«» 
tion  of  its  archltecture.f  No  particular  alteration  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Cathedral  before  the  time  of  William  Warlewast, 
the  third  Bishop,  who  was  a  Norman,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  thQ 
Conqueror,  and  his  two  sons,  William  and  Henry;  the  latter  of 
whom  inducted  him  to  this  See  in  1107. 

This  Prelate  was  a  liberal  beneflBUstor  to  his  Cathedral ;  and  it  ap* 
pears  that  he  considerably  enlarged  it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  choir :  '^  And  to  him  the  towers  yet  remaining  are  proba-r 
)>Iy  to  be  ascribed.  They  are  perfectly  similar  in  style  to  the 
buildings  of  Gundulphus,  his  cotemporary ;  and  much  more  re- 
semble the  magnificence  of  the  Norman  architects,  than  the  sim-* 
plicity  of  the  English  Saxons,"    The  architecture  of  this  country 

waa 

*  In  an  A-CCQont  of  Exeter  Cathedrali    with  Plan,   Elevation,  Scciioni,  ^c, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"^  Mr.  William  Davcy,  of  Exeter,  who  has  inspected  the  present  building  with 
minute  and  discriminating  attention,  contends,  that  the  ancient  Cathedral  did  not 
occupy  the  aite  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  but  was  on  the  same  ground  as  the  present 
choir,  having  its  high  altar  where  it  still  remains.  The  sanctuary  was  the  mos( 
sacred  spot;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  religious  architects  of  those 
times  would  rather  extend  their  building  in  any  direction,  than  remove  the  site 
of  the  host.  Besides,  Hooker  only  compares  the  size  of  the  ancjent  Cathedral  tq 
tltf  Lady's  Chaptl. 
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w»  connderably  improved  by  the  Normans;  and  our  churches,  in 
particular,  seem  to  have  called  forth  all  their  genius.  '^  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  that  style,  called,  by  the  monks,  *  Opus 
Romanum,'  because  an  imitation  of  the  debased  architecture  of 
Italy,  was  still  continued  in  England.  The  extent  and  dimensions 
of  churches  were  greatly  increased ;  the  ornamental  carvings  of 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  capitals  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  be* 
came  more  frequent,  and  elaborately  finished/'*  Though  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  his  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  has  contended,  that 
the  churches  of  the  Saxons  were  mostly  built  of  timber,  and  of 
mean  construction ;  yet  this  is  satisfactorily  disproved  by  better' 
authorities,  who  admit,  they  were  of  small  dimensions,  but  com«^ 
jnonly  built  of  stone.  The  proud  Normans  not  only  extended 
their  cathedrals  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  enriched  them 
with  ornaments,  but  added  side  aisles  and  transepts,  thereby 
inaking  the  ground-plan  assume  the  form  of  the  Calvary  Cross^ 
This  was  sometimes  further  enlarged  by  two  transepts,  as  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Salisbury,  then  imitatmg  the  shape  of  the  Patriarchal 
Cross. 

The  original  Cathedral  at  Exeter  was  altered  according,  to  the 
former  plan;  and  the  two  chapek,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and 
to  St.  James,  constituting  the  transepts,  diverged  at  right  angles 
.from  the  choir;  the  first  on  the  north,  and  the  second  on  the 
south  side.     In  both  of  these  are  some  round  arches,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Norman  style.     Hence  it  appears  that  the  firsf 
ponsiderable  Cathedral  was  planned  under  the  direction  and  pa-» 
tronage  of  Bishop  Warlewast :  but  how  nearly  he  may  have  ap-i 
proached  completion,  is  not  ascertained.     That  he  extended  it 
westward  of  the  tower,  is  inferred  by  a  circular  arch,  which  opens 
from  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  to  the  cloisters.     Thb  is  oma-t 
mented  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  columns,  having  capitals  of 
|he  same  character  as  some  of  those  in  the  towers ;  and  of  others 
which  are  evidently  of  Norman  architecture :  whatever  grandeur 
and  consequence  the  Cathedral  may  have  assumed  under  Bishop 

Warlewast, 

*  Dallaway*s  Anecdota  of  the  ArU,  p.  13. 
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Warlewasty  was  nearly  annihilated  during  the  siege  of  Exeter  by 
King  Stephen,  in  1138,  when  it  was  plundei^  and  burnt;  and 
the  choir  is  mentioned  as  having  particularly  suffered.  Bishop 
Chichester,  the  successor  of  Warlewast,  is  said  to  have  expended 
much  money  in  the  repairs  of  the  fiibric.  These  repairs  were  con-> 
tinued  by  Robert  Warlewast,  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  and  John 
the  Chantor;  and  were  completed  by  Henry  Marshall,  who  be- 
came Bishop  in  the  year  1 194."*  Thus  for  we  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  from  the  foundation  to  the  com- 
pletion by  Bishop  Marshall,  when  ^'  itcertainly,'^says  Mr.  Davey, 
"  extended  somewhat  westward  of  the  towers,"  and  beyond  the 
door  of  the  cloisters,  as  already  inferred.  From  the  death  of 
Bishop  Marshall,  in  1206,  to  the  accession  of  Quivil,  in  1281, 
there  was  but  little  alteration  or  addition  to  the  fobric :  though 
Mr.  Princef  says  that  Bishop  Blondy,  who  was  appointed  in  1245, 
was  **  a  worthy  benefactor  to  his  church,  contributing  very  libe* 
rally  towards  the  building  of  the  same."  Walter  Bronescombe, 
his  successor,  built  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  east  end, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel,  and  intended  it  to  be  his.  place 
of  sepulture.  Here  he  was  interred,  and  his  tomb  remains.  In  thb 
chapel  he  established  two  chaplains  to  pray  for  his  soul,  those  of 
his  benefiictors,  and  all  the  faithful  deceased ;  for  which  he  ap« 
propriated  the  vicarage  of  Bokerel,  in  Devon. 

Bishop  Quivil  succeeded  Bronescombe  in  1281 ;  and  to  him  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  magnificence  and  magnitude  of  the 
present  Cathedral.  "  The.  uniformity  of  the  structure,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  seems  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  whole, 
as  the  uniform  tradition  of  different  writers  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  was  the  fruit  of  one  great  design ;  and  its  singular  elegance 
does  as  much  honor  to  the  taste,  as  its  noble  size  does  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  founder."!  Hooker  informs  us,  that  Quivil  '^  first 
began  to  enlarge  and  increase  his  church  from  the  chancel  down* 
wards.''    In  constructing  the  choir,  he  appears  to  have  retained 

the 

*  Sir  H.  Englefield.  +  In  his  Wortliies  of  Devon. 

i  Sir  H.  Eoglefield. 
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the  old  walls,  which  were  altered  and  perforated  with  larger  win- 
dows, to  correspond  with  his  whole  plan.  The  two  ponderous 
Norman  towers  were  great  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the 
building  with  exact  symmetry :  and  the  Prelate  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  convert  them  into  transepts,  than  to  destroy  them, 
and  erect  sew  cross  aisles  in  their  place :  yet  this  was  a.  daring 
attempt,  and  required  great  skill,  as  the  architect  was  obliged  to 
take  away  one  side  of  each  tower  nearly  half  its  height  from  the 
ground,  and  construct  a  large  and  mighty  arch  to  support  the  re- 
maining upper  part.  It  now  became  necessary  to  have  larg^  win- 
dows in  the  towers,  to  light  the  newly-formed  transept,  and  to 
correspond  in  style  with  those  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  choir.  One  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the  north,  or  St, 
Paul's  Tower,  and  another  in  the  south,  or  St.  John  s  Tower,  in 
12S6. 

How  far  this  Bishop  proceeded  with  the  choir  can  only  be 
conjectured;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  completed  the  first  five 
arches  from  the  cast.  In  these  wc  discover  some  difference :  for 
the  {Hilars  are  smaller ;  and  the  galleries  before  the  upper  tier  of 
windows  do  not  communicate  with  one  another,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Cathedral. 

**  A  building  of  the  dimensions  of  this  Cathedral  could  scarcely 
be  erected  in  the  life  of  one  Bishop.  We  accordingly  find  that 
during  the  time  of  Quivil's  successor.  Button,  great  sums  were 
in  different  years  expended  on  the  work  ;*  and  the  choir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  finished  till  the  year  13  J  8,  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Stapledon,  when  861.  was  expended  on  the  altar-piece."+ 
This  Bishop  was  inducted  to  the  See  with  great  pomp  and  splendor,^ 

and 

*  In  1299  the  sum  of  170].  6t.  sd.  was  laid  out;  and  in  1306,  a  further  sum 
of  X56I.  19s.  id.  for  repairs,  &c.  These  were  great  sums  at  that  time,  when 
*'  a  mAiUr  carpenter,  mason,  or  tyler,  were  paid  3d.  by  the  day;  other  carpen« 
ters,  masons,  and  tylcrs,  only  ad.  per  day;  and  their  servanu  and  boys  ijd.** 

£isAop  FUettuood*s  Chrmicom. 
f  Sir  H.  EngleHeld. 

i  The  enthronrzation  of  this  Bishop  was  attended  with  great  solemnity.  When 
lie  came  to  the  east  gat?  of  tho  city,  he  sighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  itk, 

proccuio» 
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and  afterwards  became  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral :  fof 
in  1310  the  expences  thereon  amounted  to  3831.  18s.  8d.  And 
in  1318,  another  bill  was  1761.  1&.  5d.  In  an  authentic  record, 
he  is  stated  to  have  made  (or  completed)  the  choir,  and  adorned 
it  with  two  new  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul* 

Among  many  alterations  and  additions  made  during  the  life 
of  this  Prelate,  was  the  glazing  of  several  windows  in  the  Ca- 
thedral with  stained  glass,  &c.  "  The  church,"  observes  Lyt- 
tleton,  *^  appears  to  have  been  new  glazed,  or  at  least  great  part, 
about  the  year  13 17)  (temp,  Edward  II.)  and  both  the  plain  and 
colored  glass  brought  from  Roan  in  Normandy.  Thus  in  th« 
hhric  roll  in  that  year^  **  dcxxxix  pedis  de  aXbo  vitro  empt. 
apud  Rotomagens  ^xvL  xmis,  \xd»  Item  cciii  pedis  de  colorato 
xL  lis,  mid.  in  batella  ad  carriandum  dictum  vitrum  de  Seaton  usque 
Exon  xs»  In  the  roll  of  1323,  twelve  feet  of  colored  or  painted 
glass  is  charged  at  8s.  and  eight  feet  of  white  or  plain  at  2s.  8d* 
By  the  latter  it  appears,  then,  that  painted  glass  was  8d.  per  foot 
in  Edward  lid.  time,  and  plain  glass  4d/' 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Bishops  were  not  the 
only  contributors  towards  the  erection  and  decoration  of  the  Ca- 
thedral: for  the  several  dignitaries  of  the  church,*  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  different  religious  houses  dependent  thereon, 
were  all  required  to  participate  in  the  expences.  **  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,** 
Bishop  Lyttleton  asserts,  '*  lOOl.  per  annum,  at  an  average,  was 

•expended 

procession  on  black  cloth,  laid  in  the  street  for  that  purpose.  On  each  side  he 
was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  of  high  rank;  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  who  claimed 
to  be  steward  of  his  feast,  going  before  him.  At  Broad  Gate  he  was  received 
by  the  chapter  and  choir  in  their  proper  vestments.  Te  Dam  was  sung  before 
him ;  and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  church,  a  great  and 
iplendid  entertainment  was  made  at  his  palace,  for  such  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  chose  to  come.  **  It  is  incredible,'*  says  Hooker,  <*  how  many  oxcQj 
and  tons  of  ale  and  wine,  are  said  to  have  been  spent  in  this  kind  of  solemnity; ' 
even  more  than  a  year's  revenue  of  the  see  would  pay  for." 

*  The  following  sunu  are  charged  on  the  rolls :  **  61.  7s.  4d.  de  dignitate 
Decani;  3I.  de  dignitate  Freieotorisi  3810!.  dc  CaoceUar.  64  lol.  de  Th*. 
smirar."  dec 
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expended  inlhis  work :  and  if  we  allow  the  value  of  money  to  be 
as  ten  to  one  compared  with  the  present  time,  and  at  less  I  think  it 
cannot  be  estimated,  the  yearly  amount  will  be  lOOOl.  per  annum'; 
not  to  mention  that  from  the  Saxon  age  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Vlth,  a  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  three-pence ; 
consequently  one  shilling  was  three  shillings,  and  one  pound,  thre^ 
pounds,"  &c. 

Bishop  Stapledon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ushered  into 
the  See  with  extraordinary  splendor ;  and  continued  in  it  from 
1307  to  1326.  He  was  of  a  noble  &mily ;  and  being  highly  in 
fJBivor  with  Edward  the  Second,  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  In  these 
high  offices,  his  income  must  have  been  considerable;  yet  his 
generosity  was  proportionate  to  his  wealth ;  and  the  Cathedral  ap* 
pe&rs  to  have  been  much  improved  by  his  bounty:  but  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  times  proved  fiital  to  his  loyalty  and  his  life.  During  the 
King's  journey  to  Bristol,  he  committed  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London  to  the  Bishop :  but  Queen  Isabel,  and  her  para* 
mour  Mortimer,  who  had  just  returned  from  France,  approached 
the  city  with  an  army,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  riot 
which  ensued,  the  good  Bishop  was  sacrificed  by  the  mob,  who 
forced  him  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  and  there  beheaded  him, 
with  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Stapledon,  Knight,  His  body  waa 
first  interred  in  "  a  heap  of  sand"  near  Essex  House,  Temple 
Bar ;  but  afterwards  taken  up  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and  con* 
veyed  to  Exeter.  He  was  now  interred  with  great  pomp  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  altar,  the  28th  of  March,  1327.  A  sump- 
tuous monument  was  erected  to  his  memory :  this  display's  the  finc^ 
style  of  ornamental  architecture  which  charactorized  that  period. 
In  the  north  aisle,  opposite  the  Bishop*^,  is  anothtn"  mcMnument  to 
Sir  Richard  Stapledon. 

The  Cathedral  appears  to  have  been. totally  noi!;lected  from  Sta- 
pledon*s  death  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Grandison,  who  was  conse- 
crated at  Rome  the  18th  of  October,  1327.  Afterwards  Ijeing 
appointed  Nuncio  or  Ambassador  from  the  Pope  to  Edward  the 
Third,  that  Monarch  preferred  him  to  the  Sec  of  Exeter.    Leland 

informs 
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informs  us, ''  that  he  enlarged  the  west  part,  maJdng  seven  arches^ 
where  the  plot  (or  plan)  was  made  but  of  five;  and  that  he  also 
volted  the  whole  body,  or  nave,  with  stone."    From  this  descrip- 
tion, all  writers,  from  Leland  to  the  present  time,  have  only  given 
this  Bishop  credit  for  the  building  of  two  arckeSy  the  front  screen, 
and  the  vaulting.     But,  by  referring  to  the  &bric  rolb,  quoted  by 
Bishop  Lyttleton,  it  will  appear  that  something  more  was  done  to 
the  nave  than  erecting  ttoo  arches,  or  four  columns.     This  docu- 
ment is  to  the  following  purport:  '^  On  the  day  of  the  Sabbath 
next  after  the  fea»t  of  St  Vincent,  A.  D.  1332,  William  Cannon, 
of  Corfe,"  (in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,)  "  compounded  with  the  Lords, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  on  account  of  marble,  as  well 
for  himself  as  his  ftUher.     ••••****tothe  fabrick  of  the  nave 
of  the  Church  of  St  Peter  in  Exeter;  that  is  to  say,  concerning 
eleoen  pillars  and  half:— For  the  great,  the  price  of  the  pillar  lOl. 
l6s.  making  the  sum  of  1241.  4s.  also  a  pair  of  pillars  for  the  ba- 
ses and  capitals  *  *  *  151.  the  price  of  every  base,  with  the  ca- 
pital and  pillar,  5s:  also  for  twenty-nine  pillars  for  the  cloister :  the 
price  of  the  pillar,  9d:  in  the  whole  1401.  5s.  9d.    We  are  bound 
to  repair  the  whole  marble  aforesaid,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of 
it,  at  the  time  of  going  on  of  the  works,  at  a  reasonable  warning/' 
By  this  record  it  appears, '  that  five  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  towards  the  west,  were  added  by  this  Bishop.     This  sup- 
position derives  additional  force,  from  comparing  the  ten  west- 
em  pillars  with  those  contiguous  to  the  orgpm  screen.     The  former 
are  constructed  with  larger  stones,  and  rise  from  a  base  of  free- 
stone, which  projects  beyond  the  pillars,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing kneeling  or  sitting  room;  and  though  the  eastern  pillars  have 
similar  bases,  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  added  after  (and  secured 
with  cramps  of  iron)*  the  pillars  were  fixed.     Thus  we  account 
for  ten  '<  new  pillars  in  the  nave;''  and  two  half  pillars  are  attach- 
ed to  the  wall  of  the  western  frt>nt,  which  will  nearly  make  up  the 
quantity  contracted  for  by  the  above  agreement,  in  1SS2.     Be- 
sides, if  we  attentively  e^tamine  the  external  parts  of  the  nave,  we 

shall 
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shall  find  other  differences  in  the  style  of  building,  which  serve  to 
strengthen  our  arguments.  The  five  pinnacles*  and  buttresses  to 
the  west,  are  materially  different  from  the  others:  and  the  parapet 
wall  also  varies  from  that  of  the  choir.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  nave,  it  appears  that  Bishop  Grandison  '^  vaulted  the 
whole  roof  of  the  nave,"  and  decorated  the  west  front  with  a  mag- 
nificent external  screen,  or  fapade,  which  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  niches,  tracery,  statues,  &c.  but  it  is  probable  that  this  part 
was  added  after  the  completion  of  the  front,  as  it  projects  beyond 
the  wall,  obscures  a  part  of  the  great  west  window,  and  is  greatly 
dissimilar  in  style  and  character  to  any  other  part-  of  the  building/ 
He  also  made  some  additions  to  the  cloisters;  and  constructed  an 
elegant  chapel  for  himself  behind  his  elaborate  screen. 

This  magnificent  facade  is  thus  particularly  described  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Cathedral,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. '^  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  separated  in  some  degree  by 
two  projecting  parts  or  buttresses;  but  both  of  them  comprehended 
in  the  regular  deagn.  In  the  centre  part  is  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  church ;  and  on  the  right  of  it  are  the  small  windows  of 
Bishop  Grandisons  Chapel:  in  the  two  other  divisions  are  the 
smaller  entrances,  which  differ  in  their  form.  The  angles  on  each 
extremity  of  the  screen  are  different;  the  principal  parts  of  it,  are  a 
plinth  with  mouldings,  on  which  rises  a  regular  number  of  divi- 
sions, separated  by  small  regular  buttresses,  enriched.  Each  divi- 
sion contains  two  tier  of  niches:  the  lower  one  has  a  pedestal  of 
three  sides,  with  panneb,  and  embattled  at  top ;  from  which  issue 
angels,  either  placed  against,  or  embracing  small  clusters  of  co- 
lumns :  they  display  an  elegant  variety  of  attitudes,  &c. 

^'  On  the  pedestals  of  the  small  windows  there  is  but  one  co- 
lumn^ though  there  are  three  capitals,  corresponding  with  the  rest 

,of 

*  The  pinnacle  next  to  the  north  tower  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  at  the  ex  pence 
of  the  Deao  and  Chapter.  The  person  employed,  has  made  it  to  correspond  with 
the  other  five,  and  thereby  rendered  the  pinnacles  uniform  on  the  west  side.  It 
is  but  justice  to  Mr.  John  KendalL  of  Exeter,  to  state,  that  the  repairs  he  has  made 
to  the  Cathedral  are  highly  crediuble  to  his  judgment;  and  we  hope  his  exam« 
pie  of  correctly  imitating  corresponding  parts,  will  be  adopted  by  every  architect 
and  artist  employed  in  restoring  and  repairing  our  National  architecture^ 
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of  the  several  capitals.  They  support  an  anemblage  of  royal 
persona^,  who  are  seated,  some  in  their  rol>e8,  and  some  in  veiy 
splendid  armour.  Those  statues  on  the  buttresses  which  are 
standing,  are  religious;  the  one  that  is  perfect  on  the  right,  a 
bishop.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  left  part  of  the  screen  are  three 
of  the  Cardinal  virtues ;  the  fourth,  destroyed.  The  first,  from 
the  scales,  Justice ;  the  second,  from  the  lance  and  shield,  Forti« 
tude;  the  third,  from  the  religious  dress,  and  the  hart  in  her 
hands,  Discipline:  they  each  have  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  are 
trampling  under  their  feet  prostrate  figures,  emblematic  of  thdr 
opposite  vices. 

''  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  of  the  principal  entrance  are  fonr 
angels  reposing ;  and  in  four  small  niches  on  the  side  of  the  archi* 
trave^  are  small  statues  of  royal  personages  seated.  Over  the 
entrance  of  the  third  part,  issue,  from  small  ornamented  brackets^ 
two  royal  personages ;  and  between  them,  a  griffon.  On  the  re*- 
tums,  or  sides  of  the  buttress,  are  four  more  royal  persons.  The 
canopies  to  the  niches  differ  on  the  buttresses,  and  from  the  four  fini 
divisions  on  the  third  part. 

**  In  the  second  tier,  all  the  statues  are  standing,  except  in  tlia 
niche  joining  the  centre  small  angular  buttress,  in  which  is  a  rofwHk 
figure  seated :  in  his  right  hand,  the  remains  of  a  sceptre ',  and  in 
the  other,  a  book :  his  foot  on  a  globe,  which  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  below  is  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  see,  quartered 
with  the  old  Saxon  Kings,  supported  by  two  kneeling  angels.  The 
corresponding  statue  is  gone ;  though  the  shield,  with  the  arms  of 
England,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  supported  likewise  widl 
angels,  remains.  The  five  statues  on  each  side  comprehend  ten  of 
the  Apostles,  with  their  attributes.  On  the  buttresses  are  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  their  symbols  at  their  feet.  The  rest  of  the 
statues  which  fill  the  remaining  niches,  have  no  particular  badge 
to  distinguish  them.  There  are,  likewise,  four  more  statues  in 
this  line,  on  the  returns  of  the  buttresses ;  but  they  have  no  distill* 
guishing  mariws.  The  statue  on  the  angle  at  the  extremity  to  the 
right  in  this  tier,  is  St.  Michael  triumphing  over  Lucifer.  The 
heads  of  the  niches  differ  abo  in  the  buttresses ;  but  those  in  the 

third 
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'  third  part,  alter  their  design  entirely.  The  line  of  the  entablature 
continues  to  the  right-hand  buttress,  and  then  loses  part  of  its  width. 
The  battlements  on  the  first  And  third  parts  are  of  tt  most  uncom- 
mon fancy :  angels  appear  between  the  openings ;  some  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  and  others  in  attitudes  of  devotion : .  the  bat- 
tleni'ents  df  the  centre  part  and  buttresses  are  open,  and  much 
enriched."  - 

From  such  an  ample  description  may  be  conceived  apretty  correct 
idea  of  this  highly  ornamented  screen;  but  there  are  some  singular 
\^rieties  in  the  architecture,  which  are  thus  discriminated  by  Sir 
Henry  Englefield.  "  The  northern  side  door  differs  extremely 
firom  the  southern.  The  former  is  much  plainer  than  any  other 
part  of  the  screen,  and  much  resembles,  in  its  decorations,  the 
north  porch.  The  southern  door  is  much  richer  than  any  other 
part ;  the  arch  of  entrance  is  singularly  beautiful ;  and  the  four 
niches  over  it  are  of  the  most  elegant  form  possible.  May  it  not 
be  suspected,  that  these  lateral  parts  were  erected  ai^r  the  centi-al 
building  ?  and  that  Bbhop  Grandison's  screen  was  terminated  by 
the  two  projecting  buttresses,  which  divide  the  present  fabric  into 
three  parts?" 

'  Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
times  when  the  different  parts  of  the  Cathedral  were  erected,  and 
interspersed  the  account  with  miscellaneous  information  relating  to 
it,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  whole  building. 

-The  Cathedral -consists  of  a  nave,  with  two  side  aisles;  two 
short  transepts,  formed  by  the  towers  already  noticed ;  a  chapter- 
house; a  choir,  with  side  aisles;  and  ten  chapels,  or  oratories; 
with  a  room,  called  the  consistory  court.  The  nave  presents 
a  magnificent  and  grand  appearance  on  entering  it  from  the 
western  door ;  though  much  of  its  grandeur  is  destroyed  by  the 
seats  and  pews  in  this  part  of  the  fabric.  It  measures  seventy-six 
feet  in  width  within  the  vralls,  and  175  in  length  from  the  western 
door  to  the  organ  screen.  The  roof  is  supported  by  fourteen 
massive  clustered  columns;  from  which  spring  sixteen  pointed 
arches ;  and  above  them  are  two  tiers  of  small  open  arches.  On 
the  north  side,  over  one  of  the  arches,  b  a  projecting  kind  of  stone 
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peWy  called  the  minstrels'  gallery,  which  is  ornamented  with  some 
figures  in  alto-relievo,  holding  different  musical  instruments.  The 
choir  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  measures  128  feet  in 
length,  St.  Mary's  Chapel  is  6l  feet  in  length,  and  between  that 
and  die  altar  scraen  is  a  space  of  25  feet.  The  whole  Cathedral 
measures  408  feet  from  east  to  west,  including  the  walls;  the 
height  of  the  roof,  or  vaulting,  is  69  feet ;  and  of  the  Norman 
towers,  to  the  top  of  die  battlements,  ISO  feet. 

**  The  stones  with  which  die  walls  of  this  noble  edifice  wens 
principally  built,"  observes  Bishop  Lytdeton,  **  came  from  Bere, 
near  Cully  ton,  in  Devon :  the  vaulting  stone  of  which  the  roof  is 
composed,  from  Silverton,  in  die  same  county :  the  pavement  of 
the  choir,  from  KoMy  by  sea,  to  Toppesham.  Qusre,  if  not 
Caen  in  Normandy  ?  The  vestry  belonging  to  St  Mar/s  Chapel, 
rebuilt  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  of  Woneford  stone :  all  which 
lippears  by  the  fabric  rolls.  The  thin  fine  pillars  which  are  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  church,  and  idly  supposed  to  be  an  artificial 
composition,  came  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  near  Corfe,  in 
Porset."* 

The  towers,  though  very  similar  in  shape  and  character,  disv 
play  some  varieties  in  their  ornaments ;  for  the  &scia,  or  intersect- 
ing arches,  on  the  exterior  of  the  north  tower,  are  entirely  dif«- 
ferent  from  any  parts  of  those  on  the  south ;  its  upper  stoiy  is 
more  modem,  and  the  turrets  at  the  angles  are  later  additions. 
The  exterior  appearance  is  massive  grandeur:  and  though  the 
architect  has  diversifiedf  the  surface  with  shallow  niches,  numerous 

columns, 

.  *  We  have  inserted  the  above  account,  from  its  being  apparently  more 
porrect  than  that  quoted  from  Mr.  Polwhele  in  p^ge  33,  as  it  is  supported  by 
9  reference  to  the  records. 

f  These  differences  will  be  readily  perceived,  by  comparing  the  anexed 
PrinU  of  the  North  and  South  Towers.  Of  these  we  have  given  two  PlatfOt, 
from  a  persuasion,  that,  as  fine  and  singular  specimens  of  Norman  architecture, 
they  will  be  interesting  to  the  historical  antiquary.  In  them  we  discover  a  curious 
and  studied  variety  in  the  same  style  of  architecture;  and  as  the  period  of  their 
erection  has  been  ascertained,  it  becomes  important  to  acquire  correct  delinea-r 
^ions  pf  their  shapes  and  proportions,  with  the  turning  of  the  arches,  &c. 
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columns,  and  zig-zag  mouldings  to  the  arches,  yet  the  beauty  an4 
lightness  intended  to  be  produced  by  these  enrichments,  are 
eclipsed  by  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevaib  in  the  window^ 
and  ornamental  parts  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Chapter-House  is  a  large  handsome  room,  of  a  parallelo- 
gramatic  shape ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Lacy  in 
1430 :  but  Sir  H.  Englefield  thinly  that  this  Prelate  only  built  thf» 
upper  part  of  it ;  as  '*  the  lower  part  of  this  elegant  room  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  superstructure,  and  so  much  resembling 
the  architecture  of  the  church,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Bishop  Quivil,  who  is  recorded  to  have  begun  the  cloisters,  di4 
also  build,  or  at  least  begin,  the  chapter-house." 

The  windows  of  the  Cathedral  are  very  large,  and  many  of 
them  contain  fine  specimens  of  painted  glass.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  shape,  yet  the  architect  has  ornamented  each  with  a  studied 
variety  of  tracery,  by  which  plan  there  are  not  two  windi)ws  exactly 
similar  on  eitker  side  of  the  building,  though  the  windows  which  arp 
opposite  to  each  other  correspond  in  almost  every  instance.  Though 
all  the  windpws  are  adorned  >^itb  tracery  and  painted  glass,  yet 
the  two  large  ones  to  the  east  and  the  west  are  more  pre-eminently 
BO.  The  former  was  repaired  and  beautified  from  the  bequest  of 
Henry  Blackburn,  a  canon,  in  13^0;  when  an  agreement  was 
madewitli  Robert  Lym,  of  Exeter,  glazier,  to  furnish  the  new 
glass  at  20d.  per  foot;  and  that  during  the  time  employed,  he  was 
to  have  3s.  4d.  per  week  for  his  own  work,  and  9-s.  for  his  family. 
This  window  is  still  in  good  preservatioQ,  and  contains  nineteen 
whole-length  figures  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  some  saints,  and  other  personages.  Besides  several  painted 
figures,  there  are  also  various  armorial  bearings  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  Courtcnay  families,  and  difierent  Bishops  of  the  See.  The 
great  west  window,  measuring  37  feet  high  by  27  fcct  broad,  wajj 
fitted  up  with  painted  glass,  &c.  in  1766.  The  lower  part  is 
divided  into  nine  compartments,  seven  of  which  are  occupied  with 
full-length  figures  of  as  many  saints;  that  of  St.  Peter*  being  in 

E  2  the 

*  The  Cathedral  is  now  called  St.  Peter's ;  but  it  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  appears  evident  by  Ldand's  account,  and  by  the 
arms  of  the  See  being  composed  of  the  keys  of  the  former,  acd  tht  sword  of 
martyrdom  of  the  latter. 
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the  centre.  Besides  various  crests,  coronets,  mottoe,  Mosaic  worir, 
and  other  ornaments,  this  elegant  window  is  emblazoned  with  forty- 
six  coats  of  arms,  properly  adorned  with  their  fields,  supporters^ 
quartcrings,  &c.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  two  circular 
mouldings,  including  several  cinquefoils,  quartrefoils,  and  trefoils, 
each  contaming  a  complete  coat  of  arms;  and  the  centre  is  occu- 
pied with  .the  arms  of  the  King  of  England. 

In  the  North  Tower  is  a  curious  clock,  given  by  Bishop  Courte- 
nay  to  the  Cathedral.  This  is  worthy  of  notice  from  the  singula- 
rity of  its  ornaments,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  mechanism.  On  the 
face,  or  dial,  are  two  circles,  marked  with  'figures.  The  interior 
circle  is  marked  from  1  to  30,  whereby  is  shown  the  age  of  the 
moon,  which  is  represented  by  an  artificial  ball  revolving  within 
•the  circle,  and  which  changes  its  aspect  with  the  varying  phases  of 
that  satellite.  In  the  centre  b  a  globe,  representiog  the  earth; 
the  figures  on  the  outer  circle  mark  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  are  three  stone  scats^  or  stalls; 
the  canopies  and. ornaments  of  which  are  extremely  rich  and  ele- 
gant. '*  The  recess,  or  back  of  each  seat,  forms  a  semi-octagon, 
and  is  adorned'  with- enriched  Mosaic  work.  At  the  top  of  the 
back  of  the  central  seat  is  the  bust  of  a  bishop,  and  in  each  of  the 
lateral  seats  is  that  of  a  priest.  The  seats,  as  they  rise,  form  the 
plinths  for  the  columns,  •  which  are  supported  by  couchant  lions. 
The  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  niche  are  of  gilt  brass."* 
In  St.  Mary's  Chapel  arc  three  stone  seats  of  similar  character  to 
those  just  mentioned.  - 

The  most  elegant  ornament  of  the  choir  is  the  Biskop't  throne; 
the  whole  of  which  is  composed  of  wood,  carved  in  a  very  delicate 
and  tasteful  manner,  and  constructed  to  form  a  light  pyramid  of 
ardies,  columns,  niches,  pinnacles,  crochets,  and  foliated  orna^ 
ments.     Its  height  is  fifty-two  feet. 

The  screen^  or  rood-lqfty  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir, 
is  supported  in  front  by  four  Purbeck-stone  pillars,  from  which 
spring  the  groins  uf  three  flat  arches:  above  these  is  a  row  of  thir* 

tccn 
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teen  small  arches,  or  niches,  filled  with  some  curious  specimens  of 
ancient  paintings.  These  represent  different  events  in  sacred  his- 
tory. The  screen  supports  a  large  and  very  grand  Organ,^  esteemed ' 
among  the  £nest  instruments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was  built 
in  166*5,  by  John  Loosemore ;  but  has  since  received  many  im- 
provements from  Jordan  and  Micheau»  This  organ  has  one  sin^ 
gularity,  which  we  never. observed  in  any  other.  Independent  of 
the  pipes  inclosed  in  the  case^  it  has  some  lateral  pipes,  attached  to 
the  side  columns  of  the  building.  These  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  this  country,  ^  and  belong  to  a  stop  called  the  double-diapason^ 
which  is  an  octave  below  the  common  pitch.  The  stops  so  well 
cover  each  other,  that  neither  the-  reed  stops,  nor  the  false  ones^ 
(sesquialtera,  &c.)  are  distinguished.  This  circumstance,  perhaps^ 
may  account  for  that  purity  of  tone  for  which  the  instrument  is 

famed.t  

The  Great  Bell  of  Exeter,  given  by  Bishop  Courtenay,  is  an  ob-* 
ject  of  much  notoriety.  It  weighs  12,500  pounds;  and  is  still 
suspended  at  the  very  top  of  the  north  tower*     The  weight^  of  this 

E  3  bell 

*  **  The  Organ,'*  sayi  Mr.  Whitaker,  <*  was  the  happy  production  of  Eastern 
genius;  and  the  first  that  ever  appeared  in  the  west  of  Europe*  waS  sent  by 
Constantine,  the  Grecian  Emperor,  to  Pepin  of  France,  in  756  The  artisu  of 
the  West  availed  themselves  of  the  present.  Organs  were  constructed  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  this  Island,  and  erected  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  before  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  And  Archbishop  Dunstan,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar^ 
presented  the  church  of  Malmsbury  with  one,  in  which  (according  to  the  his- 
torian's description)  the  pipes  were  formed,  in  certain  musical  proportions,  of 
brass,  and  the  air  was  impelled  through  dicm  by  a  pair  of  bellows." 

f  The  present  organist  is  Mr.  William  Jackson ;  a  gentleman  whose  skill 
in  music,  and  literary  talents,  are  well  known  to  the  public. 

'  X  Among  the  extraordinary  insunces  of  the  singular  tastes  and  partialities  of 
certain  men,  may  be  adduced  that  of  choosing  enormous  large  bells.  .  Several 
■re  still  preserved  as  curiosities  in  England ;  but  all  of  these  are  surpassed  by 
some  on  the  Continent.  The  Great  Bell  at  Moscow  weighs  43S,000lb.  that  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  re-^ast  in  1785,  is  18,6671b.  Another  of  i7,ooolb.  weight 
is  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  is  275  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Great  Tom  of  Oxford  weighs  17,0001b.  the  Great  Bell,  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,- is  only  8,4001b.  and  the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  weighs 
9,894  pounds. 
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bell  has  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  different  persons  whci 
have  written  concerning  the  Cathedral;  but  as  Izacke  was  living 
when  it  was  re-cast  in  1 67 5y  his  authority  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
the  south  tower  are  eleven  bells,  ten  of  which  are  rung  in  peal. 

The  following  Chapels  have  been  erected  at  different  periods 
within  this  Cathedral,  and  have  generally  become  the  burial- 
places  of  the  Bishops  who  founded  them.  St»  Marys,  at  the  east 
end,  is  appropriated  to  a  library.  St  Mary  Magdalen's  is  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  St*  OatrieTs  on  the  south.  St.  Andrews*  is  used 
as  a  vestry  by  the  canons  and  prebendaries;  and  St.  James' Sy  a  ves- 
try for  the  priest  vicars.  In  each  of  the  two  last  chapels  were  two 
altars.  The  chapel  of  St,  John  is  under  the  south  tower;  that  of 
St.  Patd'Sf  under  die  north  tower.  Bishop  Grandism*s  Chapel  is 
between  his  screen  and  the  wall  of  the  west  front*  At  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  choir  is  Oldham's;  and  at  the  opposite  angle  of 
the  choir  is  Spektes'  Chapel.  Several  of  these  little  apartments 
lure  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  sculptured  ornaments. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  this  fabric,  we  shall  again  avail 
burselvcs  of  the  sentiments  of  Sir  H.  Englcfield,  as  being  strictly 
coincident  with  our  own.  **  It  is  not  easy  to  quit  the  subject  of 
this  celebrated  Cathedral,''  he  observes,  '^  without  noticing  the  sin* 
gular  felicity  which  attended  its  erection.  During  the  long  period 
of  fifty  years,  no  tasteless  or  \^in  Prelate  interfered  with  the  regu- 
lar and  elegant  plan  of  the  founder.  Though  the  taste  in  archi- 
tecture was  continually* changing,  so  scrupulous  was  the  adherence 
to  the  original  design,  that  the  church  seems  rather  to  have  been 
created  at  once  in  its  perfect  state,  than  have  slowly  grown  to  its 
consummate  beauty^  Even  Grandison,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  screen^  had  a  taste  florid  in  the  extreme  in  architecture, 
chastised  his  ideas  within  the  church,  and  felt  the  simple  grace  of 
QuivilVdesign." 

Besides  thfe  Bishops  of  Exeter,  already  mentioned,  the  following 
have  also  been  interred  in  this  Cathedral :  Osbertus,  Chichester, 
Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  John  the  Chantor,.  Marshal,  S3mion 
d'Apulia,  Brewer,  Blondy,  Quivil,  Button,  Berkeley,  Grandison, 
Brentingham,  Stafford,  Lacy;  Oldham^  Turbeville,  Allcigh,  Brad- 

2  bridge^ 
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bridge,  Walton^  Cotton,  Blackall,  Weston,  Lavingtoh,  Ross,  and 
Buller.  On  opening  the  grave  for  the  latter,  in  the  year  179^^  a 
human  skeleton  was  found,  having  the  bones  properly  united  with 
wires;  and  on  the  fore-part  of  the  skull  was  engraven  the  following 
words  : 

OFERA 

ST 
STUDIO 

joh:  kxtzsji 

ET  , 

CODr&:    SCHLOERi 

OEEMANOEUll 

1631 

JiTAT 

•«* 

;  VUlt    EEIf. 

Various'  tombs,  and  inscriptions  in  memofy  of  th^  above  Bishops, 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Cathedral ;  which  likewise  contains 
monuments  to  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex; 
Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon;  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of 
the  above  Earl;  Philip  Courtenay,  their  son;  and  to  many  other 
illustrious  and  private  persons.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choit  19 
the  following  pleasing  tribute  of  aiffectionate  tenderness  to  the  mer 
mory  of  Lauea,  wife  of  George  Ferdinand,  Lord  Southampton^ 
who  died  in  June,  1798k 

Farewell,  dear  shade!     But  let  this  marble  telh 
What  heav*nly  worth  in  youth  and  beauty  fell. 
With  ev'ry  virtue  blest,  whaie'er  thy  lot| 
To  charm  a  court,  or  di^fy  a  cot, 
In  each  relation  shone  thy  varied  life. 
Of  daughter,  sister,  mother,  friend,  and  wife. 
Seen  with  delight  in  Fortune's  golden  ray, 
Suff  *ring  remain'd  to  grace  thy  parting  ^ay ; 
When  smiling  langour  spoke  the  candid  soul^ 
And  patience  check'd  the  sig^h  affection  stole, 
The  gifts  of  Heav'n  in  piety  coafest,    ' 
Calmly  resign'd^  and  ev'ry  plaint  suppresf ; 
The  consort's  faith,  the  parent's  tender  care, 
Point  the  last  look,  and  breathe  the  dying  pray'r. 

£  4  Another 
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Anotber  inscriptioD  in  the  nave,  near  the  great  west  door,  to  tiMr 
memory  of  Mas.  Maet  Irvive,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Indue,  who  died  in  Deoembery  1799»  >9  equally  pleasing. 

ThoiigJiMcred  Trioidibip  de^mt  thy  file  severe, 
And  iood  ifiiBCfMNi  drops  a  iileot  tear; 
Though  childless  now  del^onding  parents  sigh, 
Pour  the  sad  phint,  and  tottf  the  streaming  eye 
To  thy  cold  grave— yet  o'er  each  aching  breast. 
Meek  Resignation  breathes  the  balm  of  rest; 
Religion  whispers  peace  amidst  tfatf  gloom. 
While  pale  Affliction,  musing  o'er  the  tomb, 
Submits,  and  lowly  bends  to  Ueav'n's  high  wills 
Hush*d  ev*ry  plaint,  and  ev'ry  murmur  still. 
Though  sU  lament  thy  blo<»ming  graces  fled, 
And  weep  for  beauty  moul'drfng  with  the  dead. 
Thy  virtues  still  the  kindred  wish  shall  raise 
To  meet  with  thee  thy  God,  and  hymn  thy  praise.  ' 

Besides  the  Cathedral,  Exeter  contains  fifteen  Churches  within 
the  walls,  and  four  in  the  suburbs;  but  most  of  them  are  small, 
and  present  nothing  particular  for  description:  it  has  also. several 
Chapels  for  different  Christian  denominations,  and  like^se  a  Jews* 
Synagogue.  The  ground  inclosed  within  the  walls  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  four  furlongs  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth:  this  space  is  intersected  by  the  four  principal  streets; 
which  meet  near  the  centre,  and  diverging  at  right  angles,  connect 
the  city  with  the  suburbs.  The  whole  extent  of  ground  occupied 
by  buildipg9,  is  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  In  the  year  1769  the  walls  were  intire;  but 
many  parts  have  been  since  destroyed.  Stukeley  speaks  of  them, 
as  being,  in  his  time,  in  pretty  good  repair,  and  having  many  lunets 
and  towers;  various  parts  of  which  are  still  remaining. 
•  Leland,  speaking  of  this  city,  observes,  that  it  is  '^  a  good  mile 
and  more  in  cumpace,  and  is  right  strongly  waullid  and  main* 
tainid.  Ther  be  diverse  fair  towers  in  the  toune  waul  bytwixt  the 
South  and  the  West  Gate.  Ther  be  four  Gates  in  the  toune,  by 
names  of  Est,  West,  North,  and  Souths     The  Eiit  and  the  West 

Gate 
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Gates  be  now  the  fanvst,  and  of  one  ftiscion  of  building:  the  South 
Gate  hath  beene  the  strongest."'*  In  the  year  17^9,  the  North 
Gate  was  taken  down,  to  make  a  more  convenient  entrance .  into 
the  city;  and  in  1784,  the  East  Gate  was  taken  down  for  a  like 
Reason*  The  South  Gate,t  the  interioi:  arch  of  which  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  asserts  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  is  shortly  intended  to  ex-, 
perience  the  same  fate;  and  a  place  has  been  chosen. for  the  site  of 
a  new  prison,  instead  of  that.contained  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to.  this  entrance.  The  West  Gate  wilL  probably  remain,  as  the 
thoroughfare  is  now  small,  comparatively  to  what  it  has  been ;  a 
new  bridge  having  been  built  over  the  £xe,  and  the  principal  ave* 
sue  from  the  west  made  immediately  to  Fore-Street. 

The  situation  of  Exeter  is  commanding  and  |)leasant:  it  stands 
on  the  iacclivity  of  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
£xe,  which  flows  in  a  semi-circular  direction  round  the  south- 
west side  of  the  city.  *^  What  adds  to  its  whplesomeness  and 
cleanliness,"  says  Stukeley,  ''  is,  that  the  ground  is  higher  in  a 
ridge  along  the  middle  of  its  length  declining  on  both  sides.  Fur.- 
ther,  on  the  south-west  and  northrwest  sides,  it  is  precipitous;  so 
that  with  the  river,  the  walls,  the  declivity,  of  ground, .  and  ditch 
without  side,  'twas  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  and  well,  chose 
for  a'  frontier."  In  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  on  the  north  side, 
stand  the  remains  of  Rougcmoui  Castkyt  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
West  Saxon  Kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dukes  of  Exet^.  This 
building  has  little  to  recommend  it,  but  its  antiquity,  and  pleasant 
situation.  The  ruins  of  the  exterior  walls  are  nearly  all  tha^ 
remain;  these  inclose  a  considerable  space,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  pentagop,  and  were  defended  by  four  towers;  two  on 
the  west,  and  two  on  the  .east  side.  The  ramparts  of  the  castle 
command  a  most  delightful  view   over  the  adjacent  countxy. 

The 

*  Itioenry,  Edit  1744.  Vol.  III.  p.  46. 

f  The  annexed  View  representi  the  exterior  of  this  structure,  with  several 
contiguous  buildings,  the  appearance  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  generality 
q{  koQies  in  tlAs  city. 

t  So  called  from  the  redness  of  the  soil  on  irhich  it  is  built. 
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The  city,  the  met  Exe,  and  hmrbour,  Torbfty,  and  the  north-east 
coast  towards  Sidmouth  and  Lyme,  as  well  as  the  intermediate 
lands,  through  a  circumference  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  are  beau-^ 
tifuUy  spread  out  before  the  eye,  and  present  as  richly  a  diversified 
prospect  as  can  be  seen  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  When 
the  Castle  was  erected  is  unknown;  though  Grafton's  tale,  that  it 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  is  unquestionably  &lse.  William  the 
Conqueror  **  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  the  whole  edifice,  and 
bestohfed  it  on  Baldwin  de  Briono,  husband  of  Albreda,  his  nieoe, 
whose  descendants,  by  the  female  line,  enjoyed  it,  together  with 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Devon,  which  seems  to  have  been  annexed 
to  it,  till  the  fourteendi  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  that  Prince  re* 
turning  into  his  own  hands  sundry  castles  and  forts  in  this  realm, 
dispossessed  Robert  de  Courtney,  in  whose  fiunily  it  had  been  for 
three  descents.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Johii  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  had  a  fine  mansion  within  the  Castle,  of  which  no 
traces  are  remaining.  In  the  year  1413,  the  city  being  visited  by 
Richard  the  Third,  he  was,  during  his  stay,  nobly  entertained  by 
the  Corporation.  On  seeing  the  castle,  he  commended  it  highly, 
both  for  its  strength  and  beauty  of  situation;  but  hearing  it  was 
named  Rougemont,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound,  mis- 
taking for  Richmond,  he  suddenly  grew  sad,  saying,  that  *  The 
end  of  his  days  approached ;  a  prophecy  having  declared  that  he 
should  not  long  survive  the  sight  of  Richmond.'  In  the  year 
1588,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  hdd  here,  an  infectious  distemper, 
brought  by  some  Portuguese  prisoners  of  war,  confined  in  the 
castle,  destroyed  Sir  John  Chichester,  the  Judge;  eight  Justices; 
eleven,  out  of  the  twelve,  impannelled  Jurors;  and  divers  other 
persons  assembled  in  the  court  on  this  occasion/'*  Here  also^ 
John  Penruddocke,  and  Hugh  Grove,  two  zealous  Wiltshire  royal* 
ists,  who  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  restore  Charles  the  Second , 
during  the  Protectorate  of  Crotnwell,  were,  by  order  of  the  latter, 
beheaded.  The  Castle  was  completely  ruined  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  *^  when  the  city  withstood  a  blockade  of  two  months  against 

Fairfax, 

*  Shaw^i  Tour  to  the  West  of  England,  p.  345. 
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Fairfax,  one  of  whose  forts  remains  in  a  field  to  the  nortli."* 
Within  the  area  inclosed  by  the  walls,  a  small  chapel  was 
erected  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Fortibiis,  Countess  of  Devon, 
who  endowed  it  with  lands,  called  the  Prebends  of  Hays  and  Cat- 
ton,  for  the  payment  of  certain  weekly  services  therein  to  be  per- 
formed. A  Sessions  House  has  also  been  erected  within  the  ait^a 
on  the  north-west  side:  this  is  of  Portland-stone,  and  was  built 
but  a  few  years  ago.  The  ancient  sally-port  was  in  that  part  of 
the  castle  walls  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  new  edifice;  at  die 
time  of  building  which,  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  fortress  was 
completely  filled  up,  as  many  portions  of  it  had  been  previously. 
The  care  of  the  walks  on  the  north  of  the  Castle-hill,  is  entrusted 
by  the  Corporation  •  to  twelve  poor  aged  alms-women.  On  the 
site  of  the  ditch,  near  the  Castle-gate,  are  some  extremely  pleasant 
gardens  belonging  to  Mr.  Granger,  which,  though  not  large,  de- 
serve attention  from  the  disposition  of  the  grounds,  and  the  very 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  they  command ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Castle  is  a  terrace  shaded  by  fine  elms,  which  forms 
a  pleasant  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Among  the  ancient  buildings  of  Exeter  may  be  specified  one  in 
Water-Lane,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  Guildhall, 
and  which  Ducarrel,  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  asserts, 
was  the  first  Christian  church  in  Exeter.  It  has  been  much  al- 
tered at  different  times ;  yet  the  simple  but  strong  arches  which 
still  i^main,  bespeak  its  antiquity,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
style  and  era  as  that  in  the  South  Gate.  In  the  Guildhall,  a  re- 
spectable building  in  the  High-Street,  are  several  valuable  portraits 
of  illustrious  personages.  Among  them  are  those  of  General 
Monk;  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  the  Fii-st's  Queen ;  and 
her  daughter  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,*  who  was  born 
here  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  streets  and  houses,  in 
general,  have  the  appearance  of  antiquity;  though  various  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years : 
many  other  considerable  improvements  have  been  projected,  but 
are  for  the  present  delayed  on  account  of  the  expcnces*  Tlie  in- 
habitants 
*  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden. 
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lialnteiite  are  partly  supplied  with  water  from  springs  which  ristf 
aboat  a  mile  distant.  **  There  are  also/'  says  Hooker,  **  withia 
the  citie^  certein  founteiia,  or  conduits,  whcreunto,  through  cer- 
tetn  canales  or  pipes  of  lead,  the  waters  from  certein  springs,  rising 
in  die  fields  not  for  from  the  citie,  are  brought  and  conveied. 
And  these  waters  aie  of  most  price,  because  by  the  carriage 
thereof  they  are  purified,  and  made  lighter  than  are  the  other 
waters  springing  within  the  citie,  and  by  that  means  more  meet 
for  dressing  of  meati.  Of  these  conduits  two  are  speciall :  the 
one  of  them  standeth,  and  u  within  the  cemiterie  or  church-yard 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  said  citie,  and  is  called  St.  Peter's 
Conduit:  the  other,  being  of  great  antiquitie,  standeth  in  the 
middle  of  the  citie,  at  the  meeting  of  four  principall  streets  of  the 
same,  and  whereof  some  time  it  tooke  its  name,  being  called  the 
Conduit  at  QuatrefaiSy  or  Carfor ;  but  now  the  Great  Conduit/'* 
This  conduit  was  cebuilt  in  14$1,  by  William  Duke,  who  had 
been  Mayor  of  Exeter  the  preceding  year ;  but  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  1778>  when  a  new  conduit  was  erected  in  a  more  conve- 
nient situation,  at  the  side  of  the  High-Street. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  very  numerous ;  and  no  fewer 
than  eight  regular  schools  for  educating  and  clothing,  and  two 
for  maintaining  poor  children,  besides  various  Sunday  schools, 
are  supported  in  this  city.  But  the  principal  benevolent  establish- 
ment is  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  indigent  poor.  This  laudable  institution  will  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Alured  Clark,  Dean  of  Exeter  in  the  year  1740, 
by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  opened  on  new  years  day,  1747. 
Since  that  time  many  thousand  persons  have  been  admitted  into 
and  ciired  in  this  fabric.  Various  alms-houses  for  the  decayed  and 
fliged,  also  exist  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  city :  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
is  the  Hospital,  called  the  Wynard's»  or  God's  House,  which  was 
built  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor  people, 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  William  Wynard,  Recorder  of  Exeter  in 
the  feigns  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth.  This  gen- 
tleman bequeathed  various  lands  and  hereditaments  in  the  city, 

and 
•  HoUmhcd'.  Chronicle^  Vol.  IIL  p.  i008. 
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tnd  county  of  Devon,  for  their  support.  Each  person  has  a  neat 
habitation/  with  a  small  garden  annexed,  and  a  stipend  both 
weekly  and  annual.  The  memory  of  the  founder  is  preserved  by 
the  following  monkish  verses,  inscribed  on  a  marble  tablet,  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel. 

Hcc  nova  ttructura  reiinens  habitacula  plura. 
Sit  permansun  per  tempon  longa  futurty 
Debillbus  timul  ac  sentbua  foil  aediiicata, 
Pauperibut,  non  divitibus  fiut  ista  beata, 
Hanc  qui  fundavit*  donavit,  perpetuavit, 
Crimina  cum  davit  sua  credimut  omnia  lavit, 
Constructor  cujua  patric  decus  urbis  et  hujua 
Alq :  Recordator  Wynard  heu  I  nomine  Willua, 
*  Sit  Domus  iita  Dei,  aut  hxc  mea  non  reputctur, 

Sic  baptizetar,  sit  ddmua  ista  Deu* 
M  :  C  junge  qua^r,  fit  opus  hoc,  X  numera  ter.f' 
Anno  octavo  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti. 

This  possession  descended  from  die  family  of  Wynard,  through 
that  of  the  S'ptku  of  Somersetshire,  to  the  NorthSf  Earls  of  Guild- 
ford ;  and  was  sold  by  the  late  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  that  name,  in  the  year  1789)  to  William  Kennaw^y, 
Esq.  whose  son  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The 

*  May  these  new  walls,  which  boast  their  founder's  name. 

To  distant  times  hi*  piety  proclaim  1 

Not  for  the  rich  these  peaceful  domes  he  rean^ 
.  But  opes  their  doors  when  poverty  appears; 

When  pain,  when  dire  diseases  pour  their  rage. 

When  creep  the  pangs  of  slowoconsuming  age. 

To  HIM,  whose  glory  fills  the  eternal  throne. 

The  rising  hat  he  coosecrales  alone ! 

Nor  is  the  sacred  gift  bestow'd  in  vain, 

|t  clears  his  soul  from  ev'ry  earthly  stain* 

Wymrd^  all  hail  I  though  here  be  thine  the  prais* 

To  deal  with  equal  hand  thy  just  decrees, 

Yet  thy  bright  name,  not  to  these  haUs  confin'd, 

Jhy  coantry  graces,  and  adoxnt  mankind, 

f  To  »O0Q  join  \oo,  and  thricf  la 
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The  Biihofi's  Palace  at  Exeter  is  a  venerable  fabric,  standii^ 
near  the  south tcast  side  of- the  Cathedral.  It  was  built  or  enlarged 
by  Qishop  Courtenay,  who  held  the  See  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth ;  bis  arms,  with  those  of  England,  and  the  badge  of 
St.  Anthony,  of  whose  Hospital  in  Jx>ndon  he  was  Master,  remain 
on  a  curious  chimney-piece  in  the  Hall,  and  have  been  engraved 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city» 
below  the  Castle-hill,  is  the  New  Gaol  for  the  county  of  Devon  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  massy  iron  window  frames,  and  its  conco- 
mitant gloominess,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  an  elegant  mansion. 
It  is  of  brick,  and  has  been  completed  about  ei^t  or  ten  years, 
at  a  considerable  expence,  from  the  designs  of  .the  celebrated 
Blackburn.  Its  situation  is  healthful  and  pleasant,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  conveniently  disposed.  Near  it  are  the  Bar- 
racks, a  recent  establishment  for  the  reception  of  cavalry ;  and 
sufficiently  capacious  for  about  200  men  and  horses. 

Exeter  has  been  time  immemorially,  and  still  is,  invested  with 
great  privileges.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Survey,  it  was 
found  to  be  exempted  from  paying  taxes,  but  when  London,  Yoiic, 
and  Winchester  did.  Since  this  it  has  received  many  charters, 
and  grants  of  immunities,  from  different  Monarchs.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  the  fee-farm  rents  were'  granted  to  Matilda, 
bis  Queen:  and  in  the  time  of  King  John,  '^  Isabel,  his  consort, 
held  Exeter  in  dower,  with  a  fair  thereunto  belonging."  In  the 
third  year  of  this  Sovereign,  the  Burgiesses  paid  a  fine  of  1 10  marks 
for  a  confirmation  of  their  charters;  and  about  this  period,  the 
city,  which  had  previously  been  governed  by  Port-reves  and 
Bailife,  was  incorporated,  and  had  a  Mayor  for  its  chief  officer.  "  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  Burgesses  and  Citizens  pleaded 
that  tlieir  city  was  an  ancient  demesne,  and  that  they  held  it  in 
fee-farm  of  the  Crown,  paying  39l.  158.  3d.  To  support  this 
claim,  they  referred  to  Henry  the  Third's  charter,  made  to  his 
brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans;  whereby  they  further 
challenged  return  of  writs,  a  gallows,  pillory,  &c.  and  a  fair  of 
four  days,  besides  three  weekly  markets;  which  liberties  they 
certified  they  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  upon  which 

they 
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tbcy  were  allowed."*  Henry  the  Eighth  constituted  Exeter  a 
county  of  itself;  thus  rendering  it  independent  of  Devon,  and  in-* 
vesting  it  with  corresponding  privileges. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  twenty-four  Aldermen,  a 
Recorder,  Chamberlain,  Town-clerk,  Sheriff,  four  Stewards,  and 
several  inferior  officers.  "  Civil  causes  are  tried  by  the  Mayor, 
or  his  officers,  who  have  cognizance  of  fdl  pleas,  hear  all  causes 
between  party  and  party,  and  determine  them  with  the  advice  of 
the  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  council  of  the  city;  but  criminal 
causes,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight  Alder- 
men, who  are  justices."t  The  corporate  bodies  within  the  city 
are  thirteen,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  officers  annually  chosen 
from  among  themselves.  Exeter  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that 
returned  members  to  Parliament:  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in 
the  magistrates  and  freemen,  who  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
1200  persons.    The  revenues  of  the  Coiporation  are  considerable, 

llie  trade  of  Exeter  is  extensive;  yet  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  so,  but  for  an  unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  inhabi- 
tants and  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  which  deprived  the 
city  of  the  use  of  its  river  for  navigable  purposes  for  several  centu^ 
ries.  The  dispute  is  recorded  by  Izacke  to  haVe  been  occasioned 
by  some  pots  of  fish;  which  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market- 
place,  were  seen  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  the  Cators  of  the  Earl, 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  both  of  whom  wanted  the  whole. 
The  iVlayor,  to  whom  the  difference  was  referred,  adjudged  one 
pet  to  the  Earl,  another  to  the  Bishop ;  and  the  third  he  directed 
to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  market.  This  decision,  and  a  subse- 
quent determination  of  the  Mayor  and  council,  that  no  freeman  of 
Exeter  should  wear  any  ''  foreigner's  livery,  badge,  or  cognizance, 
without  the  Mayor's  licence,"  ofiended  the  Eku-l,  who  immediately 
impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river,  '^  stopping,  filling,  and  quirt- 
ing the  same,"  says  Hooker,  ^^  with  great  trees,  timber,  and  stones, 
in  such  sort,  that  no  vessel,  or  vesseb,  could  passe  or  repasse.'^ 

Previously 

*  Notttia  FBrliamMitaria,  Vol.  II,  p.  163, 
i  History  of  Boroughs,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
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Previously  to  this  occurrence,  the  tides  flowed  beyond  the  city ;  but 
Aey  now  only  reach  Topsham,  a  town  between  three  and  four  miles 
nearer  the  sea,  the  advantage  of  which  was  probably  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Earl's  measures,  as  that  place  was  part  of  his  estate, 
and  became  exceedingly  flourishing  in  consequence.  The  river  was 
•o  completely  choaked  up,  that  though  many  attempts  were  made 
to  restore  the  navigation,  scarcely  any  thing  was  accomplished  till 
the  year  l675,  when  a  canal  was  cut  from  Topsham  to  the  city; 
and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  present  haven  was  con- 
structed; and,  by  means  of  sluices  and  flood-gates,  vessels  of  150 
tons  burthen  are  admitted  to  a  good  quay,  formed  near  the  city 
wallsk 

The  new  bridge  over  the  Exe,  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  city, 
was  erected  about  twenty-flve  years  since,  after  many  (Unsuccessful 
attempts,  owing  to  die  rapidity  of  the  stream :  it  is  a  handsome  stone 
fabric,  and  supposed  to  have  cost  between  1S,0001.  and  20,0001. 
The  ancient  building  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  called 
Bedford  House,  w.herein  the  Princess  Henrietta  was  bom,  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  part  of  a  Circus  erected  on  the 
spot,  with  a  neat  Theatre  ^joining.  Besides  this  provision  for  the 
amusement  of  the  inhabitants,  assemblies  and  balb  are  frequent  at 
Exeter;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  still  further  provided  with 
watering-places,  and  tea-gardens,  where  the  '<  bu^  and  the  ga/* 
occasionally  associate,  and  alike  contribute  to  the  general  enter- 
tainment. This  city  has  also  its  literary  societies:  and  a  Volume 
of  Essays  has  been  lately  published  by  one  6f  them,  which  displays 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  inquisitive  spirit  of  research,  which 
denotes  vigorous  understanding,  and  powerful  intellect.  The  lite- 
rary character  of  Exeter  is  indeed  considerable;  and  many  of  its 
inhabitants  might  be  specified,  whose  mental  acquirements  does 
equal  honor  to  themselves,  and  to  dieir  country. 

The  principal  employ  of  the  laboring  classes  arises  from  the 
woollen  trade;  and  the  city  has  derived  immense  profits  from  the 
e;cportation  of  serge,  kerseys,  and  other  articles,  the  value  of  which 
together  has  been  computed  at  the  average  sum  of  600,000l.  per 
annum:  the  chief  markets  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and 

Italy, 
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Italy.  About  300  persons  arc  also  employed  in  manufacturing 
cotton,  at  a  large  factory  established  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  as  returned  under  the  late  act^  is 
17,388:  of  these,  7304  were  males,  and  10,084  females:  the  num- 
ber of  houses  is  2836/  Exeter*  had  anciently  a  mint,  which,  as 
appears  from  Stowe,  was  granted  to  the  city  by  King  Athelstan; 
and  money  has  been  coined  here  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William 
flie  Third,  the  place  of  coinage  being  denoted  by  the  letter  E  under 
the  bust. 

This  dty  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  very  eminent  Mid 
learned  men.  Among  the  most  distinguished  may  be  enumettited 
the  poet  Joseph  us  Iscanus,  John  Hooker,  Sir  William  Petre, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodloy,  and  Sir  Peter  King.  The  former  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  styled 
by  Mr.  Warton,  "  the  miracle  of  his  age  in  classical  compositions'/' 
His  knowledge  of  general  literature  is  said  to  have  been  very  great^ 
and  his  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was  particularly 
celebrated.  Camden  observes,  that  his  works  were  as  much  ad- 
mired as  those  of  the  ancients;  and  that  his  poem  on  the  Trojan 
War  had  more  than  once  been  published  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Cornelius  Ncpos.  This  poem  has  been  since  re-printed 
several  times;  and  in 'this  respect,  met  a  better  fate  than  his  i^n^o* 
dteisj  or  History  of  the  Holy  War,  which  he  wrote  after  attend-^ 
ing  Richard  the  Fii-st  to  the  1  loiy  Land :  of  the  latter  piece,  no 
entire  copy  is  now  to  be  found  ;t  and  I-eland  saw  only  a  fragment 
in  the  library  at  Abingdon;  though  Camden  says  it  had  equal 
merit  with  his  other. 

Vol.  IV.  F  Joh» 

*  The  following  descripilon  ofasingularaninial,  taken  near  Excler,  is  extracted 
verbatim  from  the  Ccntlcxnan's  Magazine  for  November,  1737.  "  Some  fishermen 
ncarthiscity  drawing  tlitir  nci  ashore,*  creatu  re  of  hum  an  shape,  having  two  Icg^ 
leaped  out,  and  run  away  very  twlfily.  Not  being  able  to  oveitake  it,  they 
knocked  it  down,  by  throwing  sticks  after  ic  At  their  coming  up  to  it,  it 
was  dying,  and  groaned  like  a  human  creature.  Its  feet  were  webbed  like  a 
duck's:  it  bad  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  like  a  man's;  only  the  nose  somewhat 
clepressed;  a  tail  not  unlike  a  salmon's,  turning  up  towards  its  back:  and  was 
Igur  £eet  high.     It  Wat  publkly  shown  here." 

f  Googh*s  AdditioPi  to  Caradeiiv 
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John  Hooker,  the  learned  and  industrious  antiquary.,  was 
bom  in  the  yoar  1524<:  he  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  travelled  into  Germany ;  but,  after  his  return  home,  he 
settled  in  his  native  city,  and  in  the  year  1571  became  one  of  its 
Representatives  in  Parliament.  He  was  the  author  of  several  va- 
luable works,  besides  his  History  of  Exeter,  and  other  pieces  prin- 
ted in  Holtnshed's  Chronicle.     He  died  about  the  year  I601. 

Sir  William  Petre  was  Secretary  and  Privy  Counsellor  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth;  and  was  employed  in  various  embassies  to  foreign 
tourts;  in  all  which  he  conducted  himself  so  judiciously^  as  to  ac- 
quire considerable  reputation  for  his  diplomatic  ability. 

Sir  Thomas  Bod  ley,  the  great  patron  of  Oxford  and  of 
learning,  was  born  in  the  year  1544,  and  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  at  Geneva,  to  which  place  his  family  had  emigrated, 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  branded  the  reign  of  Queen  MsLiy 
with  infamy.  After  her  death,  he  returned  to  England,  and  com- 
menoed  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  but  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Mcrton  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  the 
year  1564.  He  now  pursued  his  studies  with  perseverance  for 
several  years;  but  wishing  to  attain  proficiency  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, he  commenced  tifaveller  in  1576,  and,  after  passing  four 
years  on  the  continent,  came  back  to  England,  and  in  1583  was 
made  gentleman-usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  in 
several  embassies,  in  which  he  gave  so  much  satisfiEiction  to  his 
Royal  mistress,  that  he  was  sent  as  resident  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Council  of  state.  Five  years  afterwards 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  again  devoting  himself  to 
literature,  formed  an  immense  collectioh  cf  books,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  the  foundation  of  the  won- 
derful library  since  termed  the  Bodleian;  the  statutes  of  which  he 
drew  up,  and  bequeathed  a  yearly  income  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  support  of  proper  officers  to  superintend  and  keep  them 
in  order.  He  died  in  l6l2;  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  where  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory.   A  Commemoration  speech  in  his  praise,  is  annually  made 

at 
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at  Oxford  on  the  eighth  of  November,  at  tvhich  time  is  a  visitation 
of  the  library. 

Sir  Peter  King,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in 
the  year  1669,  His  father  was  a  grocer  in  Exeter,  and  intended 
his  son  for  the  same  business ;  but  the  passion  of  the  latter  for 
learning,  happily  prevailed  over  the  premature  resolve,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  inclination.  By  the  advice  of 
the  great  Locke,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  left  him  half  his  library 
at  his  death,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and,  on  his  return,  entered 
himself  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  to  the 
law  with  great  assiduity.  He  also  attended  to  other  studies t  par- 
ticularly Ecclesiastical  History;  and  in  the  year  1691,  published 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,'  Unity  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Primitive  Church  that  flourished  within  the  first  Three 
Hundred  Years  after  Christ.*'  In  1702  appeared  his  History  of 
the  Aposiles'  Creed ;  a  work  of  great  learning  ahd  excellence. 
In  17O8  he  was  chosen  Recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  and  soon 
afterwards  knighted.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  the  Managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr. 
.  Sacheverel ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1 725  he  was 
created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  Baron  of  Oakham  in 
Surry;  and  shortly  after  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  re- 
signed the  seals  in  1733,  and  died  the  same  year. 

He  A  V  IT  REE,  about  one  mile  east  of  Exeter,  was  formerly 
called  IVotiefhrd,  and  was  given  by  Henry  the  First  to  Geoffrey  de> 
Mandevillc,  whom  the  King  also  appointed  Warden  of  the  Castle 
of  Exeter.  Mandeville  gave  it  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  to 
William  Fitz-John,  whose  descendant,  Henry  Tilly,  was  dispos- 
sessed for  treason,  by  King  John ;  and  the  manor  was  restored  to 
the  'Mandevilles.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Montacutts,  Earls  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
CourtenaySy  Earls  of  Devon;  and  was  then  purchased  by  Walrond, 
of  Tiverton.  In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Heniy  the  Third,  William 
de  Kelly  held  three  parts  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Heavitree ;  and  in 
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his  posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  1773,  when  the  manor  was 
sold  by  Arthur  Kelly,  Esq.  to  John  Baring,  Esq.* 

.  This  parish  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  the  pious  and 
humble  author  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  Richard 
Hooker,  whose  meek  disposition  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  the  Judicioui;  and  of  the  eminent  Civilian,  Arthur  Duck, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Cbichile ;  and  a  treatise  Dc  An- 
thoritate  Juris  CiviHs.  The  former  was  nephew  to  John  Hooker, 
the  antiquary,  and  died  in-  the  year  16OO,  at  the  age  of  foilt' 
seven:  the  latter  was  born  in  1580,  and  died  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  The  works  of  Hooker  have  been  frequently  re-printed  in 
folio ;  and  an  edition  has  lately  appeared  at  Oxford  in  octavo. 

Haldon  House,  tlie  seat  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart,  is  situa- 
ted about  four  miles  .and  a  half  south  of  Exeter,  at  the  north- 
western  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  Kenn,  within  a  demesne  of  450 
acres.  It  was  erected  about  the  year  1735,  by  Sir  George  Chud- 
leigh,  Bart,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  fiunily  of  that  name, 
which  had  long  resided  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ash  ton.  On  the 
Baronet's  decease,  his  estates  devolved  to  his  four  daughters,  co- 
heiresses; and  in  the  division,  Haldon  became,  by  intermarriage, 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Chichester,  of  Youlston.  It  was  succes- 
sively sold  to  Mrs.  Basset,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr»  Webber,  from  whom 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Palk  purchased  it  in  17 69. 

The  house,  which  is  built  of  brick,  and  stuccoed,  consists  od 
centre  and  two  wings,  after  the  model  (though  on  a  reduced  scale) 
of  the  Queen's  House  in  St.  James's  Park.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
situation,  and  from  the  principal  front  commands  an  extensive  and 
variegated  view,  to  the  south-east,  of  the  Vale  of  Kenn,  the  Bel^i- 
dere,  and  plantations  of  Powderham,  the  high  grounds  above  Ex- 
mouth,  &c.  and  to  the  east,  the  banks  of  the  Exc,  Woodbury  Hi\h 
Sidmouth  Gap,  and  various  other  places. 

The  principal  floor  consists  of  an  Eating  Room,  32  feet  by  20; 
a  Drawing  Room,  of  the  same  dimensions;  a  Library,  30  feet  by 
19 ;  and  three  other  rooms,  with  a  principal  and  secondary  staircase. 

Tlje 
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•  The  libnuy  contains  a  select  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
tp  which  considerable  additions  are  annually  made;  and  many  ma- 
nuscripts, which  relate  wholly  to  the  history  of  tlie  county.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  originals  of  Hooker,  Westcote,  and  Uisdon,  from 
t)ie  Portledge  Library;  and  all  the  late  Mr.  Chappie's  papers,  ar- 
ranged by  the  industrious  and  learned  Mr.  Badcock,  of  Southmoul- 
ton;  which  were  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Palk  at  a  very 
considerable  expence.  There  is  also  attached  to  the  Library  a  cabi- 
net of  medals,  from  the  late  Dr.  Trapp's  collection. 

•  The  principal  apartments  contain  some  good  pictures,  chieHy 


Lt  the  Eating  Room  are  two  large  Landscapes,  by  Artois,  with 
figures  by  Teniers.  A  Game  Piece:  Weeninx.  Greyhounds  and 
Cats:  Snyders.     A  Landscape:  Rysdael. 

In  the  Drawhfg  Roofn  is  the  Return  of  Charies  the  Second: 
yande];;irelde.  Skaiters:  Van  Goyen.  Three  Landscapes:  Rys- 
dael. Two  small  ditto:  Claude.  A  Cattle  Piece :  Cuyp.  Angel 
and  Shepherds:  Wouvermans.     Old  Woman  Reading:  Rembrandt* 

Portraits  of  Sia  Robeut  and  Ladt  Pai.ic;  half  lengths: 
Dance. 
.  Mk.  Henry  Vaksitt art;  half  length:  a  copy. 

Major  General  Stringer  Lawrence;  whole  length,  in 
excellent  preservation ;  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  ornamented  grounds  round  the  house  are  extensive;  and  the 
flourishing  plantations  which  crown  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the 
west  and  south-west,  cover  many  acres.  In  the  centre,  on  Pen-hill, 
rises  the  castellated  building  of  three  stories^  erected  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Palk,  in  honor  and  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  General 
Lawrence,  wiiose  statue,  as  large  as  life,  on  a  pedestal  of  black 
marble,  ornaments  the  entrance.  The  General  is  represented  in  a 
Roman  military  habit,  and  the  likeness  is  exact.  The  page  of 
history  has  recorded  the  valuable  services  of  this  gallant  veteran, 
whoy  during  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty,  and  with  an  infe- 
rior force,  successfully  withstood  the  cflforts  of  France,  and,  by  a 
series  of  victories,  extended  the  settlements,  consolidated  the  power, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Camatic, 
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The  views  from  this  Castle  to  the  cast  are  diversified  and  mag- 
nificent, embracing  the  coarse  of  the  Exc  from  Exeter  to  the  sea; 
to  the  south-cast,  the  English  Channel,  the  Clifis  of  Beer  and  Sea- 
ton,  &c.  to  the  north-east,  the  Quantock  Hills;  to  the  south-west. 
Brent  Tor;  and  to  the  west-north-wcst,  the  range  of  Dartmoor, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  with  the  various  scenery  of  the  inter- 
niediate  country. 

The  mountainous  ridge  named  Haldan,  or  Haldown-HiU*  ex- 
tends in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  to  the  length  of 
nearly  seven  miles ;  its  breadth  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half.     The 
prospect  from  the  summit,  observes  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Obscrva* 
tions  on  the  Western  Counties,"  is  grand  and  extensive,  displaying 
in  many  parts  a  picturesque  distance ;  consisting  first  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Exe,  from  Exeter  to  the  sea,  the  city  of  Exeter,  the 
town  of  Topsham,  and  Powderham  Castle:  beyond  these  objects, 
all  of  which  seemed  in  the  distance  to  adorn  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  eye  ranged  over  immense  plains  and  woods,  hills  and  vales. 
Of  these  the  vale  of  Honiton,  and  other  celebrated  vales,  made 
a  part ;  but  they  were  mere  specks,  too  inconsiderable  for  the  eye 
to  fix  on:  distance  had  pressed  all  their  hilly  boundaries  fiat  to  the 
surface;  or,  at  least,  had' so  diminished  them,  that  the  proudest  ap- 
peared only  as' a  ripple  On  the  ocean.     The  extreme  parts  of  this 
vast  landscape  were  bounded  by  the  long  range  of  Sedbury-Hilk, 
which  were  tinged,  when  we  saw  them,  with  a  light  ether  hue, 
scarce  one  shade  removed  from  the  color  of  the  sky:  the  whole  im- 
mense scene,  therefore,  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  hills 
of  the  country,  faded  gradually  into  air.     A  view  of  this  kind 
gives  us  a  just  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.     Wc 
talk  of  its  inequalities  in  a  lofty  style.     Its  mountains  ascend  the 
skies;  its  vallics  sink  down  into  depths  profound.     Whereas,  in 
fact,   its  inequalities  are  nothing,  compared  with  its  magnitude. 
Jf  a  comprehensive  eye,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of 
tlie  earth,  were  capable  of  viewing  a  whole  hemisphere  together, 

all 

*  A  particular  description  of  this  hill,  and  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed,  with  some  ingenious  reasoning  as  to  the  origin  of  the  flints  which 
strew  the  soih  may  be  seen  in  Bricc's  History  of  Exeter,  page  3113,  et  ifq^ 
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all  its  inequalities,  great  as  we  make  them,  Mount  Caucasus,  the 
Andes,  Tcneriffe,  and  all  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  globe,  would 
be  compressed  like  the  view  before  us;  and  the  whole  would  ap- 
pear perfectly  smooth.  To  us,  a  bowling-green  is  a  level  plain; 
but  a  minute  insect  finds  it  full  of  inequalities." 

On  different  parts  of  this  eminence  are  a  number  of  CaimSy 
particularly  on  the  Kenn  side,  formed  for  the  most  part  with  dinty 
stones.  In  one  of  these  tumuli,  of  an  oblong  shape,  some  laborers, 
who  had  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  flints  from  the  middle  of 
it,  to  repair  the  roads,  in  the  year  1773,  discovered  an  um  of 
baked  clay,  which  they  broke  with  their  shovels,  supposing  it  "  to 
be  a  crock  of  money."  The  urn  was  about  four  feet  below  th* 
surface,  and  had  been  let  into  the  solid  earth  beneath,  to  the 
depth  of  half  a  foot:  its  mouth  was  covered  with  an  irregular  flat 
stone.  Within  it  was  a  greasy  kind  of  ashes,  that  smelt  like  soot, 
having  small  fragments  of  bones  intermixed.  About  a  month  after 
this  discovery,  a  further  search  was  made  into  the  cairn,  and  a  se- 
cond and  third  um  were  found.  "  The  second  um  was  at  the 
distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  first  lay;  and  the 
third  um  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  second.  These  also  con* 
tained  a  black  and  greasy  kind  of  ashes,  and  in  each  of  them  about 
a  handful  of  splintered  bones.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  second 
um,  as  it  stood  in  the  ground,  was  full  nineteen  inches,  its  depth 
below  the  surface  being  nearly  the  same :  its  height  appeared  to  be 
about  eighteen  inches ;  but  this  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained, 
as  its  neck,  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  so  rotten,  that  it 
mouldered  into  dust  on  the  removal  of  the  stones  which  surround- 
ed and  covered  it.  The  third  ura  also  fell  to  pieces  on  emptying 
it  of  the  ashes.*'*  At  a  small  distance  northward  froip  the  cairn 
wherein  these  discoveries  were  made,  is  another,  of  a  circular 
shape,  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  This  appears  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  former,  a  line  of  flint  stones  mnning  under  the  turf 
between  them.  Several  other  cairns  on  Haldon  have  been  opened 
at  different  times,  and  sepulchral  vestigia  found  in  most  of  them. 

F  4  One, 
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Onf ,  ^known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sione^Heap^  above  200  feet 
in  circumference,  and  about  fifteen  high,  was  cut  through  in  the 
year  1.780.  Within  it,  at  eight  feet  from  the  margin,  was  found 
a  dry  wall  about  two  feet  high,  supported  from  without  by  very 
large  stones,  in  the  form  of  piers  or  buttresses.  Near  the  centre 
were  many  large.  Aint  stones,  placed  over  another  in  a  convex 
manner;  and  in  the  middle  a  larger  stone,  nearly  globular,  two 
feet  diameter,  covering  a  cell  on  the  ground,  two  feet  square,  form- 
ed  by  stones  of  considerable  size  set  upri^t  on  their  edge.  In 
this  kistvaen  was  an  urn  of  unbaked  clay,  thirteen  inches  high,  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  five  at  the  bottom:  the  un 
was  inverted,  and  covered  the  ashes  and  bones  of  a  youth.*  On 
the  higher  ground  of  Haldon,  between  Exeter  and  Chudleigh,  is  a 
course  where  races  are  held  annually. 

ExMiNSTER,  called,  by  Leland,  ^Lpraty  tvwfdet^  is  a  village 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Exe.  This  was 
formerly  a  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  very' 
extensive .  manor-house  here,  wherein  William  Ck)urtenay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  bom.  The  only  apparent  vestige  of  this 
mansion  is  a  semi-circular  arch  over  a  doorway  to  a  courtlege,  or 
garden, 

powderhAm  castle. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Courtenay  family,  is  most  ddiightfully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Exc,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  its 
confluence  with  the  British  Channel.  Most  of  its  warlike  charac- 
teristics, its  high  turrets  and  embattled  towers,  have  been  removed  to 
ma^c  way  for  the  more  domestic  and  ornamental  appen^lages  of 
mc^dcrn  times;  so  that  at  present  it  scarcely  conveys  aoy  i^ca  of 
its  ancient  fortified  state.  "  Powderhara,"  says  Leland,  *'  late  Sir 
William  Courtencis  castelle,  standeth  on  the  haven  shore,  a  litlc 
above  Kenton.  Some  sayc  that  it  was  builded  by  Isabella  de 
Fartibu»,t  ^  widdowe  of  an  E.  of  Devonshire.     It  is  stro^ge,  and 

hatli 
•  Exeter  Society**  Euays,  p.  123. 

•^  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  famous  and  potent  dowager,  who  died  in  the  rclsa 
•f  JLdward  the  First/ was  the  last  descendant  of  the  great  family  of  Rivers, 
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hath  a  barbican,  or  bulwark,  to  beate  the  haven/'  On  this  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Polwhele  observes,  "  the  assertion,  that  Powderham 
Castle  was  built  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  is  doubtless  erroneous; 
for  neither  Isabella,  nor  any  of  the  Earls  of  Devon  of  the  family  of 
Rivers,  were  possest  of  Powderham.  Powderham  Castle  was  pro- 
bably built  either  before  the  Conquest,  to  prevent  the  Danes  (who 
landed  at  Teignmouth  in  970)  from  coming  up  the  river  to  £xer 
ter;  or  else  by  William  de  Ou,  a  noble  Norman,  who  came  into 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  to  whom  the  King  gave  Powders- 
ham."  This  William  de  Ou  conspiring  with  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  some  other  lords,  to  deprive  W^illiam  Rufiis 
of  his  crown,  was  detected,  and,  agreeably  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  age,  tried  by  a  duel  at  a  council  at  Salisbury,  when  being 
vanquished,  he  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  otherwise  punished* 
**  After  William  de  Ou,  Powderham  bad  owners  of  its  own  name; 
and  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  John  de  Powderham  held  it, 
together  with  Whitstone,  of  the  Honor  of  Hereford.  Powderham, 
on  the  death  of  John  Powderham,  came  by  escheat,  or  pthenvise, 
to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  who  gave  It 
with  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon, 
who  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Sir  Peter  Courtenay  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century." 

The  noble  family  of  Courtenay  derives  its  origin  and  name  from 
Atho,  a  French  knight,  who  built  the  castle  of  Courtenay*  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Afterwards  the  Courtenays  ber 
came  divided  into  **  the  three  principal  branches  of  Edessa,  of 
France,  and  of  England ;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived  the 
revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years."  The  Counts  of  Edessa,  of 
the  name  of  Courtenay,  expired  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Courtenays  of  France  became  allied  with  the  Capets,  who  swayed 
the  sceptre  in  that  country,  but,  after  various  changes  of  fortune, 
terminated  in  a  female  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
Courtenays  of  England  derive  their  honors  from  Reginald,  who 
frame  into  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second :  of  the 

latter 

<*  Id  the  dtetrict  of  Gatinois,  about  ^6  milei  south  of  Parii, 
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latter  branch  of  this  illustrious  house^  the  following^  particulars  ar^ 
related  by  the  elegant  Gibbon.* 

^  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Courtenays 
of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  Prince  Florus,  the  second  son 
of  Pet.cr,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.f    This  fable  of  the. 
grateful,  or  venal  monks,  was  too  respectfully  entertained  by  our 
antiquaries,  Camden  and  Dugdale :  but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant 
to  truth  and  time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the  family  now  refuses 
to  accept  this  imaginary  founder.     Their  most  faithful  historians 
believe,  that,  after  giving  his  daughter  to  the  King's  son,  Reginald 
of  Courtenay  abandoned  his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained 
from  the  English  Monarch  a  second  wife,  and  a  new  inheritance. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  Second  distinguished  in  ius 
camps  and  councils,  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and  arms,  and,  as 
it  may  be  fiairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  race  of  the  Courtenay^ 
of  France.     The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  re- 
ward his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble  heiress  ; 
and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a  fair  establishment  in  Devon* 
ihirc,  where  his  posterity  has  been  seated  above  six  hundred  years; 
From  a  Norman  Baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  in- 
vested by  the  Conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived 
the  Honor  of  Oakhampton,    which  was  held  by  the  service  of 
ninety-three  knights ;  and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  oflices^ 
of  hereditary  Viscount  or  Sheriff,  aTid  of  Captain  of  the  ro^al 
Castle  of  Exeter.     1'heir  son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the  £arl 
of  Devon.     At  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure  of  the  family 
of  Rivers,  his  great  grandson,  Hugh  the  Second,  succeeded  to  a 
title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dignity;  and  twelve 

Earls 

*  This  historian,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em» 
pire,  Vol.  XI.  octavo,  has  condensed  the  most  important  information  felativc 
lo  the  Courtenays  from  Cleaveland's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family. 

f  «  Dugdald(  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  Vol.  I.  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable  must 
haVe  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  profuse  devotion  of 
the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey,  was  followed  by  oppression  on  one 
tidcj  and  ingratitude  t>n  the  other;  and  in  the  sixth  generation,  the  monks 
ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions,  and  deaths,  of  their  patrons." 
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Eaiis  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Conrtenay,  have  flourished 
in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  They  were  ranked 
among  the  chief  of  the  Barons  of  the  realm :  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
strenuous  dispute,  that  they  yielded  to  a  fief  of  Arundel,  the  first 
place  in  the  Parliament  of  England.  Their  alliances  were  con- 
tracted  with  the  noblest  families;  the  Veres,  Despencers,  St. 
Johns,  Talbcts,  Bohuns,  and  even  the  Plantagenets  themselves; 
and  in  a  contest  with  John  of  Lancaster^  a  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  ac- 
cused of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kin** 
dred.  In  peace,  the  Earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous 
castles  and  manors  of  the  west :  their  ample  revenue  was  appro« 
priated  to  devotion  and  hospitality ;  and  the  epitaph  of  Edward^ 
surnamed,  from  his  mi^ortune,  the  Blindy  and  from  his  virtues, 
the  Goody  Earl,  inculcates,  with  milch  ingenuity,  a  moral  sen- 
tence, which,  however,  may  be  abused  by  thoughtless  generosity; 
After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five  years  of  the  unioa 
and  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good 
Earl  thus  speaks  from  the  tomb : 

.  What  we  gave,  we  have; 
What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost. 

But  their  losses  in  this  sense  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts  and 
expences;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  than  the  poor,  were  the  objects 
of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they  paid  for  livery  and 
seisin,  attest  the  greatness  of  their  possessions ;  and  several  estates 
have  remained  in  their  family  since  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  war,  the  Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties, 
and  deserved  the  honors,  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  entrusted 
to  levy  and  command  the  Militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall; 
they  often  attended  their  supreme  Lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  sometimes 
maintained  fourscore  men  at  arms,  and  as  many  archers.  By  sea 
and  land,  they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards  and 
Henries;  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  toumamcuts* 

and 
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and  ill  the  original  list  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter :  three  brothen 
shared  the  Spanish  victory  with  the  Black  Prince;  and  in  the  lapK 
of  six  generations,  the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  dcspix 
the  nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.    In 
the  quarrel  of  the  two  nwet,  the^  Earls  of  Devon  adhered  to  tbe 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  three  brothers  successively  died  eidierio 
the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Their  honors  and  estates  were  restored 
by  Henry  the  Seventh.     A  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  wu 
not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay :  their  son,  who  was 
created  Marquis  of  flxeter,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  cousin,  Heniy 
the  Ejghth ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  broke  a  lance 
against  the  French  Monarch.     But  the  iavor  of  Henry  was  the 
prelude  of  disgrace ;  his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death ;  and  of 
the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  is^one  of 
the  most  noble  and  guiltless.     His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  and  died  an  exile  in  Padua:  and  the  secret  lover  of 
Queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps,  for  the  Princess  Elia- 
beth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  story  of  this  beautiful 
youth.     The  relics  of  his  patrimony  was  conveyed  into  strange  ia- 
milies  by  the  marriage  of  his  four  aunts ;  and  his  personal  honois, 
as  if  they  had  been  lenity  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patents  of 
the  succeeding  Princes.  But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Hugh,  the  first  Earl  of  Devon ;  a  younger  branch  of  the  Cour- 
tenays, who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham  Castle  above  four 
hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  present 
hour.     Their  estates  have  been  increased  by  the  grant  and  im- 
provement of  lands  in  Ireland ;  and  they  have  been  recently  re- 
stored to  the  honors  of  the  Peerage.     Yet  the  Courtenays  still 
retain  the  plaintive  motto,  which  asserts  the  imiocence,  and  de- 
plores the  fall,  of  their  ancient  house.*     While  they  sigh  forpa*^ 
grealrii'^s,  thoy  are  doubt ic^s  sensible  of  present  blessings.     In  the 

long 

♦  «'  r^»  lapsus:  (W/rc27"_Wheic  wai  my  honor UToUhed?  Whitto'^' 
Jone  ? — "  A  moiio  which  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch  tfter 
ih«  losi  of  ihc  Earldom  of  Devonshire,  &c.  The  primitive  arm*  of  the  Cour- 
tenays were,  Or,  three  torteaux,  Gules;  which  aeem  to  denote  their affin'^T 
with  Godficy  of  Bouillon,  and  the  ancient  Counti  of  Boulogne." 
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long  series  of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid  era  is  like* 
wise  the  most  unfortunate :  nor  can  an  opulent  Peer  of  Britain  b^ 
inclined  to  envy  the  Emperors  of  Constant! nople^  who  wandered 
over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dignity,  and 
defence  of  their  capital/'  The  present  Viscount  Courtenay  is  the 
sixteenth  in  descent  from  Sir  Philip,  the  first  of  the  family  that 
resided  at  Powderham,  and  the  twenty-fifth  from  Otho,  who  built 
the  Castle  of  Courtenay,  in  France. 

Powderham  Castle*  has  undergone  many  alterations  since  tlie 
time  of  Leland ;  though  so  lately  as  the  year  1752,  it  retained  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  ancient  castle-like  form,  and  had  also  a 
quadrangular  court  in  front,  with  embattled  walls,  and  a  tower 
gate-way  at  the  entrance.  In  the  north  wing  was  also  a.  library 
and  neat  chapel,  which' have  since  been  converted  into  an  elegant 
Drawing-Room:  many  other  alterations  and  improvements  havO' 
been  made  by  the  present  possessor. 

The  interior  of  this  mansion  is  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner ;  and  among  the  various  productions  of  art  which  oma* 
ment  its  walls,  may  be  specified  a  few  pictui-es  of  considerable^ 
merit. 

The  Tribute  Money,  by  Rubens,  is  a  painting  justly  admired 
for  its  grouping,  coloring,  and  execution.  The  picture  represents 
Our  Saviour  with  several  of  the  spies  who  were  employed  by  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  to  ensnare  him.  "Is  it  lawful  for 
us,"  said  these  hypocritical  emissaries,  "  to  give  tribute  unto 
Caesar,  or  no  ?  But  he  perceived  their  craftiness,  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  tempt  ye  me }  Shew  me  a  penny.  Whose  image 
and  superscription  hath  i^  ? '  They  answered  and  said,  Caesar's; 
And  he  said  unto  them,  render  therefore  unto  Ca»sar  the  things 
which  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  tlie  things  which  be  God's." 
St.  Luke,  Chap.  xx.  Two 

•  The  annexed  Prints  were  engraved  at  the  ex  pence  of  Lord  Courtenay, 
wbo  generously  presented  them  to  this  Work.  The  nearer  view  of  liie  houso 
from  the  park,  represents  the  east  front,  with  a  large  square  tower  in  the 
centre,  and  the  new  music  saloon  in  the  north  wing.  The  other  view  is  taken 
at  some  distance,  looking  across  a  bay  of  the  river  Exe,  and  is  intended  t« 
show  ihe  liMiatton  of  the  house,  with  the  oaUiiie  of  the  country,  Sec, 
I 
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Two  pictum ;   one  of  Oakhanpton  Castle ;    the   other,  of  t 

Waterfall  in  this  county ;  Wilson. 

View  of  Whitehall,  looking  up  to  Charing  Cross :   Marlow. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Georgb  Mokk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  I: 
•s  not  commonly  known  that  this  great  general  was  an  author  ar 
weil  as  a  soldier ;  yet,  aftar  his  death,  there  appeared  a  treatise 
on  his  own  profession,  which  he  composed  during  his  imprisoiUDett 
in  the  Tower.  It  is  entitled,  **  Observations  upon  Military  and 
Political  A&irs,  written  by  the  Most  Honorable  George  Duke  oi 
Albemarle,  Sec"  A  small  folio,  Lond.  iGjl.  This  volume 
contains  some  curious  matter.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  includes  thirty  chapters  of  martial  rules,  interspen>e£ 
with  political  observations. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  Esq.  bj 
the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  This  celebrated  traveller  is  represented  in  t 
Turkish  dress,  which  he  usually  wore  when  at  Venice,  and  wherr 
the  late  Mr.  Romncy  took  his  portrait.  He  was  son  of  Ladr 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  a  man  who  experienced  extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  eloped  from  Westminster  when  t 
boy,  and  was  found  in  the  disguise  of  a  chimney-sweeper.  Afte: 
this  he  went  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  vessel  to  Spain,  where  fc? 
became  a  servant  to  a  mule-driver  1  He  was  again  discovered  h 
his  friends,  who  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  some  time 
conducted  himself  with  much  propriety ;  but  another  fit  of  rambling 
seized  him,  and  he  went  to  the  east,  where  he  adopted  tlie  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  Turks.  During  his  stay  at  Rosetta,  he 
writes  thus  to  a  friend  in  London :  '^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  compliment  you  paid  my  beard;  and  to  my  good  friend, 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  for  having  given  you  an  account  of  it,  advantageous 
enough  to  merit  the  panegyric.  I  have  followed  Ulysses  and 
JEncvLS :  I  have  seen  all  they  are  said  to  have  visited  ;  the  territo- 
ries of  the  allies  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  old  Priam,  with 
less  ease,  though  with  more  pleasure,  than  most  of  our  travellers 
traverse  France  and  Italy.  I  have  had  many  a  weary  step,  but 
9cvcr  a  tiresome  hour ;  and,  however  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
2  adventures 
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adventures  I  inay  have  had,  none  could  ever  deter  me  from  my 
point,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  only  stimuli."  &c. 

The  Picture  Gallery ;  D.  Tehiers  the  younger.  This  beautiful 
and  highly-finished  painting  represents  the  interior  of  a  room^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  picture  gallery  of  the  artist,  and  is 
decorated  with  a  number  of  his  groups,  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
other  paintings  in  miniature. 

A  Landscape,  with  Travellers  halting ;  Both. 

Queen  HENRIETTA  Maria,  full-length;  said  to  be  by 
Vandyck. 

Charles  the  Second,  full-length;  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Five  Senses,  personified  in  five  small  pictures;  Teniers. 

Beside  the  above,  here  are  many  cabinet  pictures ;  and  a  num* 
bcr  of  drawings  by  Lord  Courtenay,  Mr.  W.  M.  Craig,  and  others. 
The  miniatures  and  flower  pieces  of  the  latter  are  executed  with 
much  delicacy  and  taste. 

The  grounds  of  Powderham  are  extensive,  finely  planted  with 
deciduous  and  exotic  trees,  and  diversified  with  some  bold  swells. 
On  the  summit  of  the  highest  ground  is  a  tower  called  the  Belvi- 
dere,  which  commands  many  fine  and  interesting  scenes ;  and  is 
also  a  conspicuous  object  from  many  parts  of  the  county,  and 
from  the  British  Channel.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  late 
Lord  Courtenay  in  17739  and  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  an 
hexagonal  tower  at  each  comer.  "  The  views  from  the  Belvidere," 
says  Mr.  Polwhele,  ''  are  a  complete  garden ;  its  parts  discrimi- 
nated with  the  most  brilliant  distinctness,  yet  flowing  into  one 
beautiful  whole.  To  conceive  an  accurate  idea  of  these  fine  pecu- 
liarities, we  ascend  the  stair-case  of  the  Belvidere,  and  separately 
survey  the  three  different  parts  from  the  three  windows  of  its  ele* 
gant  room.''  Among  a  number  of  other  places  descried  from 
this  eminence,  are  complete  views  of  the  town  of  Topshaniy 
with  its  busy  shipping;  the  river  £bce,  with  its  windings  from  the 
sea  up  to  Elxeter ;  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton's  elegant  place,  called 
the  Retreat;  Lord  Heathfield's  (late  Sir  Francis  Drake's)  fine 
mansion  at  Nutwell,  with  its  shady  groves ;  and  beyond  these  the 
commanding  heights  of  Woodbury- Hill,    with    its  ornamented 

clumps  I 
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cHtmps;  Exraouth,  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Lympstonf ,  vkh  it$ 
^  rosy  cHft ;"  the  hills  of  Dartmoor  on  one  side,  and  the  city  d 
Exeter,  with  its  Cathedral,  forming  an  apex  to  the  grouper! 
houses ;  also  a  beautiful  tract  of  undulating  and  fertile  countiy, 
spreading  between  Haldon  Hill  and  the  river.  Exe.  The  park  anl 
plantations  belonging  to  this  domain,  extend  through  a  drcumie- 
rence  of  nearly  ten  miles ;  and  the  pleasure  gardens  behind  tk 
house  are  replete  with  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  (lovers  aod 
botanical  rarities* 

^^  The  manor  of  Kenton  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  Coor- 
tenays  when  Earls  of  Devon ;  but  devolved  to  the  Crown  on  tiie 
attainder  of  Heniy  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  Marqus 
of  Exeter,  in  1538.  This  manor,  thus  in  possession  of  the  Crotni, 
was  sold  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Lord  Clifton,  irln\ 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  disposed  of  it  to  Sir  Warwid 
Hele,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Hele; 
at  whose  death  it  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  in  right  of  is 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Sir  John  Hele.  In  the  time  o' 
Charles  the  Second,  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  sold  this  manor  w 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle;  from  whose  family  it  next  came,  intb 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  John  Lord  Grenvillc,  oi 
whom,  or  of  whose  heirs,  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Coune* 
nay,  of  Powderham  Castle,  Bart,  about  the  year  1712.  Thus 
were  the  Courtenays  again  possesst  of  their  ancient  manor."* 

The  Church  is  a  handsontc  fabric  of  red  stone,  embattled,  and 
ornamented  with  two  handsome  turrets:  at  the  west  end  is  a  to«f^ 
about  100  feet  high,  furnished  with  battlements  and  pinnacles;  is 
the  latter  of  which  are  little  niches,  with  images  remaining  in  than 
entire.  The  windows  are  large  and  pointed.  The  pulpit  is  cun- 
ously  ornamented  with  carved  foliage,  and  other  antique  decofl- 
tions.  The  screen,  dividing  the  body  from  the  chancel,  is  ^^ 
and  light;  on  the  pannels  of  the  lower  part,  various  figures^ 
saints  and  martyrs  are  painted,  with  singular  labels  and  devices. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  the  following  inscription,  in  letters  o(  g'''"' 
upon  a  wooden  tablet.      In  obiium  Eiixabethtt:    Petri  Atv^^ 

generoih 

•  PoIwh:Ie'«  Devon,  Vol.  II.  p  i6i. 
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gmeroHf  uxoris  grumdas  qwot  nUra  primum  matrimmii  annum  ilw- 
terico  morbo  accubuit  decimo  septio  die  Nov€nU>ris  anno  $aluiU 
nottrasi  1673' 

tJndcr  our  mother  Earth,  here  lies  the  womb, 

That  of  her  child  was  both  the  fate  and  tomb; 
Though  lately  made  a  bride,  ytt  toon  ahe  miut 

Exchange  her  Bupti*l  bed  for  one  of  duat 
Well,  King  of  Teiron,  npw,  wc  see  thy  rage 

On  infancy  and  youth  as.  well  as  age: 
If  d^ops  of  'tears  the  harder  hearts  wont  spill, 

On  this  sad  hearse  the  softer  marhU  will. 

On  a  3mAU  tomb  in  the  church-yard,  is  the  following  epitiq^  oit 
two  infant  ftpns  of  the  Rev,  Richard  Polwhele,  now  Vicar  of  Me« 
naccan,  in  Cornwall,  and  author  of  several  topogn4>hical,  poetical, 
and  miscellaneous  productions. 

Ah,  babes  f  could  Heav'n  in  mercy  give 

Your  forms  to  mortal  eye, 
But  a  few  momenu  doom'd  Co  liv*-^ 

Just  shown  on  earth,  to  die? 
Weak  man!  the  vaiil  enquiry  cease. 

Why  Heav'n  hath  calPd  them  hence: 
Pure  from  the  world,  they  died  in  peace. 

They  died  in  innoceace. 

OxTON  HoudE,'  a  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Swete,  is  about  one 
mile  west  of  Kenton.  This  estate  was  postessed  for  several  centur 
ries  by  the  Martyusy  who  formerly  enjoyed,  considerable  property 
in  this  county.  They  derived  their  descent  from  Marty n  de  Turoni; 
who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  whose  prowess 
was  rewarded  by  the  Norman  Moharch,  with  the  Barony  of  Ke^ 
mcys  in  Pembrokeshire.  He  was  also  constituted  Lord  of  Combe- 
Marty  n,  and  Marfyn-Hbe;  places  in  the  north  of  Devonshire, 
which  still  retain  his  name.  Mr.  Swcte's  father  became  possess* 
ed  of  this  seat  in  the  year  17G7.  In  1781,  the  present  worthy  pro- 
prietor took  down  the  old  mansion,  and  built  a  new  one  oh  th6 
same  site,  which  possesses  peculiar  advantages  and  beauties.  The 
old  house  was  disfigured  with  formal  terraces,  cropt  hedges,  and 

Vol.  IV.  O  yew 
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ytw-tree  molisten;  but  tiicie  have  been  swept  awi^,  and  their 
places  occopied  by  a  few  straying  tiees,  gently  sloping  groumk, 
and  a  pleasant  meandering  rivulet;  which,  after  two  or  three  hiXk, 
spreads  its  waters  beneath  a  fine  hanging  wood.  The  house 
stands  on  a  rising  knoll,  at  the  junction  of  three  narrow  Tallies; 
one  of  which  opens  to  the  east,  and  admits  a  beautiful  distant 
country,  including  the  woods  and  Belvidere  of  Powderliam,  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe,  and  all  the  south-eastern  part  of  Devonshire. 
The  two  other  vallies  run  up  into  narrow  glens,  which  are  termi- 
nated with  steep  acclivities,  richly  iidomed  with  hanging  woods; 
-and  the  whole  is  backed  with  a  high  ridge  of  Haldon. 

The  great  variety  of  grounds  appertaining  to  thb  sweetly  se- 
questered mansion,  vrith  the  umbrageous  woods,  devious  paths, 
ind  charming  prospects  of  sea  and  land,  unite  in  rendering  it 
beautifully  picturesque  and  interesting.  Besides  a  great  nunber  of 
drawings  by  Payne,  a  fine  one  of  the  Waterfall  at  Tivoli,  by  Du 
Croiz,  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  N.  Harttn,  by  C.  Janson;  Mr. 
Swete  possesses  several  quarto  volumes  of  manuscripts,  descriptiie 
of  Devon,  and  vnitten  by  himself,  being  the  result  of  diligent  ob- 
servation and  enquiry. 

Mahhead,  the  seat  of  Wilmot,  Lord  lisbume^  has  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  among  the  ornamental  and  beautiful  places 
of  this  county,  but  most  of  its  charms  have  been  injured  by  neg- 
lect. The  mansion  was  begun  by  Sir  Peter  Balle,  an  eminent 
loyalist,  who  died  in  168O,  and  was  interred  in  the  church,  where 
a  monument*  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  son  and  heir,  Wil- 
liam Balle,  Esq.  The  estate  continued  in  this  family  till  the  yiear 
1749>  when  it  was  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Hussey  Aprice,   who 

soon 

*  By  the  Inicriplioa  we  are  informed,  that  Sir  Peter  was  married  to  Ame, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Cooke  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  had  seventeen  chil- 
dren, and  that  his  **  excellency  in  all  learning,  and  great  knowledge  in  the  latr. 
gave  him  early  preferment  :"^  that  he  was  **  Recorder  of  Exeter  at  34 ;  Solicitor, 
4hen  Attorney,  to  Henrietta  Maiia,  Queen  to  Charles  the  Martyr;  and  of  his 
eouBcil  at  87.  Engagibg  in  the  troubles  of  1641,  suffered  the  fate  pf  loyiky. 
At  4hc  return  of  Charles  the  Second,  (disobliging  the  great  favorite,)  was  only 
festorcd  to  his  former  places,  serving  his  royal  mistress  all  her  life,  and  her  coo- 
cerns  three  yean  after;  retired  hithcTi  md  died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  »68a*' 
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aoon  dftenvar^  aold  it  t^  Jot^h  Ga9Goiiie  Nightiagale*  By  the 
mnnria^  of  £luabe(h  Nigl^itiii^de  with  lh»  Hooonble  Wilmat 
V»ttg]Min,  k  came  into  the  present  family. 

The  woods  and  plantations  of  Mambead  are  numerous  and  «b* 
t^udve.  Many  of  them  were  introduced  by  Mn  Thomas  BaUa^ 
the  last  of  that  fiunily^  who»  gb.  retoraiing  from  the  c<mtiiient» 
bpou^^  with,  him  a  quantity  of  cork,  ilax,  wainscot,  oak,  Spanish 
chesnut,  acacm,  cedar,  and  other  species  of  exotic  trees.  Witii 
these  he  embellished  the  boldly  swelling  grouads  at  Mamfaeadi 
yet^  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  either  iotrodactd^  qt 
preserved,  the  formalities  of  inclosing  walls,  geometrical  gardens* 
and  paialld  terraces:  most  of  these  incongruities  existed  when  the . 
late  Lord  Lisbume  came  to  the  estate,  who  soon  ''  engaged- ia  the 
arduous  and  expensive  task  of  restoring  the  ground  to  what  ha 
proBuned  it  was  befois»  This  has  been  eftctaaily  donej  and 
Alamhead  now  appears  as  one  natural  and  oxteosive  inclosure, 
with  various  prospects  of  sea,  .river,  and  country.  Towarcki  H^t 
don,  the  most  beautiful  plantations  of  firs  and  forest  trees  iA  D<k 
vonshire,  are  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  hiU  by  a  noble  obelisk,  wfiioh 
was  built  by  the  last  Mr.  Balle.  This  obelisk  stands  on  Mamhead-* 
Point:  it  consists  of  Portland-stone,  about  100  feet  in  height.  In 
>  front  of  the  house,  we  cannot  hut  admire  the  easy  swell  of  the 
lawn,  whose  smootlf  verdure  is  relieved  by  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs  most  judiciously  disposed;  whilst  at  one  extremity  the  eye 
is  attracted  by  General  Vaughan^s  picturesque  cottage;  and  a  little 
beyond  these  grounds,  by  a  landscape  which  no  scenery  in  this 
county  exceeds  in  richness.  On  this  side  of  the  £xe  are  to  be 
seen  the  ancient  castle  and  possessions  of  Courtenay,  and  Kenton, 
and  the  village  of  Star^K^ross:  on  the  other  side,  Exmouth,  Lymp- 
stone,  Nutwell,  and  the  Retreat,  with  the  country  stretching  away 
to  the  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire  hills.  In  the  mean,  time  the 
river  itself,  and  the  sea  in  full  prospect,  give  an  additional  beauty 
to  the  scenes  I  have  described."* 

Newhouse  is  the  name  of  an  estate  and  mansion  in  the  parish 
of  Mamhead.     It  was  formerly  a  >yery  considerable  seat;  but  the 

G  S  present 

•  Polwhck's  Devon,  Vol.  11.  p»  156. 
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pneeat  proprietor  having  long  sufe^red  under  a  mental  derangr- 
ment,  the  place  is  neglected,  and  ruin  and  decay  are  making  tb^r 
direful  progreas  on  the  hoiue,  gardens,  and  every  object  of  vt 
I  The  manor  came  into  the  ponession^of  the  Oxenham  family  by 

marriage  with  an  heiraw  of  David  Long,  Esq.  who  was  Sheriff  of 
the  county  in  the  fir»t  year  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Oxenhams  were 
anciently  seated  at  South  Tawton,  in  Devon,  which  place  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  the  coun^  for  having  given  birth  to  Johv  Ox- 
enham, who  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  as  a  volunteer  in  his 
voyage  to  South  America  in  1572;  and  again  in  1575,  when  he 
commanded  a  ship  of  his  own. 

The  superstition  which  originates  in  the  belief  of  ominous  ap- 
pearances preceding  death,  is  singularly  illustrated  in  a  traditional 
circumstance  rdating  to  this  ftunily.  It  is  said,  and  belie\'e<l  by 
many,  that  every  decease  is  prognosticated  by  the  apparition  Gf  > 
wkUe-brtasUd  bird,  which  is  seen  to  flutter  about  the  hed  of  the 
sick  person,  and  suddenly  disappear.  This  circumstance  is  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Howei  in  his  Familiar  Letters;  wherein  is  the 
following  monumental  inscription: 

"  Here  lies  John  Oxenhara,  a  goodly  young  man,  in  whose  chamber,  as  if 
was  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a  bird,  with  a  white  breast,  was  leco 
fluttering  about  his  brd,  and  so  vanished." 

The  same  circumstance  is  related  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  two  or 
three  others  of  the  family. 

Dawlish,  written  Doules  in  the  Domesday  Book,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  DoNs,  a  compound,  signifying,  a  **  fruit- 
ful mead  in  a  bottom,"  or,  on  "  a  river's  side."  This  agrees  with 
the  situation  of  the  place,  which  occupies  a  delightful  siK>t  is  a 
valley,  having  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  the  other  sides,  high  anA 
pleasant  grounds.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  the  ma- 
nor was  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  tlic  Diocese,  and  now  belong 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  of  whom  it  is  held  under  a 
lease  of  three  lives,  by  John  Inglett  Fortesque,  Esq;  By  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor,  the  lord  farmer  is  authorized  to  grant  estatt^ 
for  three  lives  by  copy  of  court-roll;  and  the  widow  of  each  life 
:   '  •    dying 
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dying  in  poesessioo,  is  entitled  to  the  estate  during  her  widowhood. 
Dawlieh  was  formerly  an  inconsiderable  fishing  cove,  but  has  now 
beconae  a  wi^ering-place  of  considerable  reputation,  and  appears 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  For  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  a  handsome  row  of  buildings  has  been  lately  erected'  on  * 
Dawlish-Strand ;  and  various  single  houses  in  difierent^rts  of  the 
village.  The  clifis  overhanging  the  sea,  are  bold  and  towering^ 
and  give  a  romantic  character  to  the  scenery. 

LuscoMBE  Hous£,.theseat  of  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  is  seated 
in  a  narrow  valley,  about  one  mile  west  from  Dawlish  Church. 
The  house  is  not  quite  finished ;  but  when  completed,  will  be  an 
elegant  mansion,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  who  has  endeavored 
to  unite  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  tjie  convenient.  The 
first  is  displayed  in  the  external  shape  of  the  building,  with  its 
battlements,  porch,  and  mullioned  windows ;  and  the  latter  will 
be  found  in  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  the  apartments.  The 
grounds  round  the  house  are  composed  of  a  succession  of  hill  and 
dale ;  and  at  a  small  distance  west,  rises  the  steep  acclivity  of 
Haldon.  To  the  east  is  seen  the  tower  of  Dawlish  Cl^urcb^  and 
beyond  it  the  restless  waters  of  the  English  Channel,  The  south- 
em  coast  of  Devon  is  much  esteemed  for  the  mild  temperature  of 
the  air :  it  was  this  circumstance  which  induced  Mr.  Hoare  to 
purchase  the  estate  at  Luscombe;  where  he  has  employed  the 
hand  of  art,  to  render  die  peculiar  advantages  of  nature  subser- 
vient to  domestic  comfort. 

CIIUDLEIGH 

Is  a  small  but  neat  town,  for  which  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
weekly  market,  and  two  annual  fairs,  was  purchased  by  the  Biiniops 
of  Exeter,  who  had  a  magnificent  palace  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  south,  part  of  which  is  yet  remaining.  The  manor  now 
belongs  to  Lord  Clifford,  of  Ugbrooke :  it  formerly  abounded  with 
wood  and  timber;  and  the  north-east  side*  of  the  parish  stilt  re- 
tains the  name  of  Chudleigh-woods.  The  views  in  the  vicinity 
are  eminently  beautiful.    The  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  cyder: 

G3  ^  an 
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an  orchard  of  tbree  acres,  very  near  the  towD,  is  recorded  to 
have  yielded  a  sufficient  quantity  of  apples  for  eighty  hogsheads. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  disposed  in  one  kmg  street,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  which  is  a  small  whitewashed  Chotrh,  conUdmai 
some  monuments  of  the  Courtenay  family. 

CkudMgh  Roekf  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  **  one  of  the  most  striking  inland  rocb 
in  the  Ireland/'  Viewed  firoos  the  west,  it  exhilnts  a  bold, 
broad,  and  almost  perpendicular  front,  apparently  one  sQhd 
mass  of  marble ;  from  the  south«east,  a  hollow  opens  to  the 
view,  with  an  impetuous  stream  rushing  over  the  nide  stones 
that  impede  iu  passage,  and  forming  in  ooe  part  of  its  conise  a 
roQ^autic  w^ter-fall,  wherein  the  stream 

"  In  loud  confusion  o*cr  the  broken  steep 
Abruptly  pours,  and  dashes  down  the  deep. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  nimbling  waters  bound, 
And  foam,  and  fret,  and  whirl  their  eddies  loond. 
The  rugged  bed  of  hnge  mis-shapen  ttooea 
beneath  the  rude  tumultuous  torrent  groans; 
Whilst  aged  oaks,  by  wanton  Nature  bred, 
0*er  the  deep  gloom  their  thick  luxuriance  spread.'* 

Mff  Warner,  speaking  of  the  stupendous  masses  of  line-stoae 
which  form  the  Chudleigh  rockf  observes,  thi^t  **  Nature^  who 
ornaments  with  incomparable  taste*  has  tdieved  tho  fiat  broad 
face  of  these  prodigious  elevations  with  mountain  plants,  scatter- 
ing them  down  the  steep ;  or  making  amends  for  their  absence, 
by  throwing  an  elegant  drapery  of  ivy  over  the  parts  %vhere  she 
has  denied  her  trees/'  From  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  the 
views  are  very  rich,  and  the  scenery  is  composed  of  fine  hanging 
woods ;  and  in  some  places  the  branches  of  a  picturesque  oak 
form  a  sort  of  natural  canopy  for  the  contemplative  spectator, 
Midway  down  the  cliff,  is  a  large  cavern,  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
which  are  said  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry  to  be  inhabited 
by  PixieSf  or  Pisgks,  a  race  of  supernatural  beings,  **  invisibly 
small,"  whose  pursuits  and  pastimes  have  been  thus  delineated 
by  the  Muse  of  Coleridge;  who,  speaking  in  the  character  of 
ibe  Pixies,  says.  When 
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.^-When  &d«t  the  moon  all  tludowy-pale, 
And  sends  the  cloud  before  the  gale. 
Ere  Morn,  with  living  gems  bedight, 
Streaks  the  east  with  purple  light, 
We  lip  the  firse-fiow'r's  flagrant  dews, 
Clad  in  robca  of  rainbow  hues, 
Eicher  than  the  deepened  bloom 
That  glows  on  Summer's  scented  plume  s 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Sooth'd  by  the  distant-tinkling  team ; 
Wjiile  losty  Labor,  scouting  aonow. 
Bids  the  Damb  a  ^ad  good  morrow. 
Who  jogs  the  accnstomed  road  along 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 

We  scorch  amid  the  blaze  of  day, 
WIhb  N6oiiTtnB'a  fiery-tieised  miniM 

Flashes  the  fervid  ray : 

Aye,  from  the  sultry  heat 

We  to  the  cave  retreat, 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roou,  intertwin'd 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age: 
Round  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivica  bind, 

Beneath  vrhoae  foliage  pale, 

Fann'd  by  the  unfrequcnt  gale, 
We  shield  us  from  the  tyrant's  mid-day  lage. 

When  EvBNiNo's  dusky  car, 

Crowned  with  her  dewy  star, 
flteils  o'er  the  fediqg  aky  in  shadowy  flight, 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight. 

Or  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour. 

Along  our  wild  sequeiter'd  wtlk, 

We  listen  to  th'  enamour'd  nistifi's  talk. 
Heave  with  the  hcavings  of  the  maiden's  breast. 
Where  young-eyed  loves  have  built  their  turtle  nests 

Or  guide,  of  souUsubduing  power, 

Th'  electric  ilash#  that  from  the  making  eye 

Darts  the  fond  quartton,  and  the  soft  vsply.-* 

SOMOa  Off  VHB  PXXXBS. 
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The  entnmce  to  the  cavern  is  hy  a  natural  arch,  about  tweUe 
feet  wide,  and  ten  high :  the  passage  continues  nearly  of  the  suae 
dimensions  for  about  twenty  yards,  when  it  suddenly  dimintsbA 
to  nearly  six  feet  wide,  and  four  high,  and  still  decreasing  in  sat 
extends  about  fifteen  yards  farther.  H^re  it  expands,  into  a  sp- 
cious  chamber,  which  dividing  into  two  parts,  runs  off  in  difiereo: 
directions;  but  the  rock  dropping,  neither  of  them  can  be  pursued 
to  any  great  distance ;  though  tradition  asserts,  that  a  dog  put 
into  one  of  them,  came  out  at  an  aperture  in  Hotter  rock,  abooi 
^ree  miles  distant  ,  Various  quarries  have  been  opened  in  thi 
rock,  and  a  kiln  erected  for  the  burning  of  the  lime-stone,  whid 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  emplo}^  a  great  number  of  workmen. 

About  one  mile  south-west  of  Chudleigh  lies  Ugbrooke,  tlK 
seat  of  Lord  CUfford,  Baron  of  Chudleigh,  This  demesne,  for  Id- 
temal  beauties,  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in  De^'on,  th( 
grounds  containing  all  the  variety  of  objects  which  constitute  beauti- 
ful scenery;  wood,  water,  rock,  and  unevenness  of  surfece.  Tbe 
park  abounds  with  elm,  chesnut,  oak,  and  ash,  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth ;  and,  with  the  adjacent  pleasure  grounds  and  plao- 
^tions,  comprehends  a  space  between  seven  and  eight  miles  in 
circumference.  The  numerous  improvements  that  have  been  of 
late  years  eifected  in  the  house  and  scenery,  were  planned,  and 
partly  executed,  by  Hugh,  fourth  Lord  Clifford,  fother  of  the 
present  noble  owner,  who,  pursuing  the  same  steps,  has  consi- 
derably added  to  the  natui*al  beauties  of  the  situation. 

The  Mansion  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence,  built  in 
a  quadrangular  form,  with  two  fronts,  and  four  towers^  and  is 
furnished  with  battlements,  and  rough-castcd.  f^e  entrance  ii 
through  a  Hall,  plainly  stuccoed,  inea.'^uring  thirty  fi^t  by  twenty- 
four  :  this  leads  to  ^  Dining  Parlour,  thirty -six  feet '  by  twent}- 
four,  stuccoed,  painted  French  grey,  and  ornamented  with  several 
portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  an  excellent  representation  o(  a 
^emish  Farm-Yard,  by  John  Sibreets.  The  Drawing  Room,  of 
the  same .  dimensions  as  the  Dining  Parlour,  is  embellished  with 
many  valuable  pictures.  Among  tliem  is  ^  Magdalen,  and  the 
Adulterous  Woman,  with  a  group  of  Pharisees,  by  Titian,  for 

1  wh'A 
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wfaidi  2000  guineas  hav«  been  refoaed;  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Tribute  Money,  by  Vandyck;  a  Magdalen  in  the  sweet  and 
graceful  coloring  of  Guido ;  Our  Saviour  blessing  the  Little  ChilT 
dren,  by  Peter  Van  Unt;  and  a  Holy  Family,  by.  Gentileschi ; 
-which  Pilkington  observes,  in  his  Dictionary  o£  Painters,  is  justly 
to  be  admired,  for  ^^  its  drawing,  design,  coloring,  disppsition, 
and  appearance  of  nature  uid  trutii/'  The  8tatc;  Bed-BoopA  is 
hung  with  a  bluish-colored  silk  damask;  and  the.  curtains. are  of 
Ae  same  description:  these  were  exquisitely. wrought  in  needle- 
work with  birds,  flowers,  and  fruit,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Norfolk.  In  a  Poem,  descriptive  of  Ugbrooke,  the 
decorations  of  this  celebrated  bed  are  thus  elegantly  described. 

See,  on  the  silken  ground,  how  Flora  poum 
Her  virions  dyo,  an  opulence  of  flowers; 
How,  blended  \i^Uh'the  foliage  of  the  rose, 
And  rich  cainatioo,  the  (trsak'd  tulip  glows. 
The  downy  peach,  and  curling  vine  appear. 
With  all  the  treasures  of  the  purple  year. 
Pois'd  on  her  velvet  plumes  of  vivid  green^ 
The  paroquet  here  animates  the  scene.  * 
With  half-<expanded  whig  heie  stu  the  dove 
In  rising  attitude ;  intent  aboye 
She  turns  her  eye,  where  on  extended  wings 
Through  fields  of  air  her  lively  consort  springs. 
With  yellow  crests,  the  cockatoos  unfold 
Their  milky  plumage,  staih'd  with  tints  of  gold. 
Here  fresh'as  4ife,  in  all  their  glory  drest, 
The  bold  macaws' display  the  scarlet  breast; 
Jhe  painted  neck,  of  variegated  hue, 
^nd  glo4sy  wings,  of  bright  cerulean  blue. 

Uiit  Chapel  and  library  form  a  distinct  wing,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  main  building  by«  large  room,  thirty-eight  feet  by 
seventeen,  stuccoed,  and  a  lofty  gallery.     The  Library  is  a  spa-  ! 

cious  apartment,'   planned   by  Adams,    painted  sea-green,    and 
jslegantly  finished :  it  contains  an  ample  and  choice  collection  of  | 

ancient  and  modem  book^.     The  Chapel  adjoins  the  Library,  and  i 

is  of  an  oblong  fo^,  with  a  semicircular  termination  at  the  ea&t 
•pud,  and  a  kind  of  dome  over  the  altar.    The  altar-piece,  and 

other 
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otber  poftti&gi  which  dcoomt*  the  wvllt,  npffCMOt  the  Tnxatig^ 
iiSioiiy  PaanoB,  Cradfixioii,  Demth,  and  BaarrectiQii^  of  Oui 
Sftviour* 

.  The  ftpproach  to  the  house  froM  the  tampike-ioed  leading  to 
nynoQthy  winds  throug^i  a  spaoe  of  neariy  half  a  miier  aad  in* 
dadas  a  beantifiiil  int^rmixtare  of  lawn,  wood,  rock,  and  w«ter. 
The  south  front  oveilooks  an  undnladng  swdl  of  nsiag  gpoouA^ 
hacked  hy  some  ^om  groves :  inta  the  west  front  the  land  gently 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  delU  throogh  which  a  shallow  brook^ 
till  lately,  41owed  unnoticed.  This  stream  has  been  thrown  hack 
^  a  hi^  mound,  and  being  increased  by  several  otiiera,  now 
forms  A  spacioos  lake..  The  superfluous  water  is  conducted  over  a 
marble  bed  to  a  rocky  precipice,  from  which  it  rushes  in  a  foam- 
ing cataract,  and  struggling  through  a  craggy  channel,  which 
expands  by  degrees,  enters  a  pleasant  vale,  and  flowing  through  it 
in  a  circuitous  course,  is  lost  beneath  the  skirts  of  a  hanging  wood. 
From  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake,  a  long  and  steep  ascent  ex- 
tends to  a  richly  wooded  and  high  ridge  of  land,  called  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  which  is  an  ancient  encampment,  surrounded  with  a 
trench,  and  overhung  with  oaks,  and  other  forest  trees ;  its  ahape 
is  elliptical ;  and  tradition  aacribes  it  to  tiie  Danes.  The  prospect 
from  this  eminence  is  noble  and  extensive ;  the  local  beauties  of 
Ugbrooke  combining  with  the  romantic  sceneiy  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Park  contains  about  600  head  of  deer.  Many  of 
the  oak  and  other  trees  are  of  uncommon  magpiitiide,  and  shoot 
their  branchnig  arms  to  a  stupendous  height  and  distance. 

The  noble  fiunily  of  the  Cliffords  derive  their  pedigree  from 
Richard  the  Second,  Duke  of  Normandy,  102$.  His  grandson 
.  Richard,  who  was  the  son  of  Ponce,  came  to  England  with  the 
Conqueror;  and  had  issue,  Walter,  who  married  Margaret,  da«^- 
ter  and  heiress  of  Ralph  de  Cundy,  of  Cliflord  Castle  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  took  the  name  of  De  Clifibrd*  Robert  de  Cliibrd, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Walter,  was  created  a  Peer  of  England  by 
Henry  the  Third.  The  title  was  inherited  by  the  elder  branch  of 
this  Nohlemaa*s  descendants,  till,  in  defiuiit  of  male  issue,  it  con- 
.  tinuM  for  some  t^ne  ia.a  state  of  abeyance^  among  several  co- 

t  heiresses. 
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hmresses.    One  of  *thcse  oo-heireases  tfiftrriedl  Edwkwl  South^dl, 
Esq.  <>f  King's  Weston,  in  Oloticestcnhke}  iind  her  ton,  the  la«« 
Lord  de  Cliffbtd,  obtained  the  title  <fay  a  grant  from  bis  present 
Majesty  in  the  year.  1777.     Rog^r,  the  fifth  Ldfd  de  Clifford, 
had  several  sons,  the  third  of  whom  iras  Sir  Lewis  de  Clifford, 
Knight  of  die  Garter;  and  hotn  htm'  the  Cliffords  of  Chudleigh 
descend  in  a  male  line.    Thomas  CHiifotd,  £^.  Ae  great  grtind- 
8on  of  Sir  Lewis,  settled  at  Borseombe,  in  Wilt^re:  from  him 
descended  William  Henry  Anthony,  whd  manied  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heircss  of  Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  Knight.    The  issue  of  diis 
mttrriage  was  Thomas  Clifford,  LL.  D.  upon  whom  Sit  "Pistet, 
his  grandfether,  settled  Ugbrooke^  which  his  descendants  have 
from  that  time  made  their  fiunily  sclat.    Thomas  CHfibl-d,  a  cele- 
brated statesman,  who  reptvsenlcd  TotBan  in  Parliament,  was 
knighted  by  Charles  the  Second^  tind  Went  Ambassador  to  Den-  . 
mark  and  Sweden:  oh  his  tetum,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  created  a  Peer,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Clifford,  Baron 
of  Chudleigh.     From  him  the  present  Lord  Clifford  is  a  lineal 
descendant 

LiKD&iDGE,  a  fiubordinale  MMmor  to  Bishop's-Teignton,  was, 
previous  to  the  year  1040,  pois^ssesed  by  the  MarfyuMy  from  whom 
it  descended  to  the  2><ir#,  Baronets,  whose  heiress,  Lady  Tipping, 
married  Thomas  Comyns,  Esq.  This  gentleman  sold  it  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  Dr.  Finney,  fiom  whom  it  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  John  Baring,  Esq.  and  afterwards  to  John  Line,  Esq. 
whose  widow  conveyed  it  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  John  Templar, 
its  present  proprietor.  The  ancient  manoi^house  was  a  very  large 
pile  of  building,  said  to  have  occupied  an  acre  of  ground;  but  the 
central  part  only  remains.  This,  however,  forms  a  noble  mansion, 
having  two^fronts,  and  the  rooms  within  it  being  large  and  com- 
modious. One  apartment,  that  was  fitted  up  as  a  Ball-room  in 
the  year  l673,  is  still  preserved  in  its  ori^nal  state,  though  the 
splendor  of  its  decorations  are  faded  by  th^  lapse  of  time,  llie 
pannels  are  of  burnished  gold,  the  gilding  alone  of  which  cost  the 
sum  of  5001.  The  rooms  contain  some  valuable  paintings  by  Van- 
dervelde,  Vanbloom,  and  other  old  masters.     The  grounds  are 

picturesque, 
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picturasquey  and  finely  wooded.  The  oak,  the  beeoh,  the  dm, 
the  chesnuty  the  plane,  and  the  walnut,  all  floarisfa  with  uncom- 
mon vigor:  some  of  them,  for  the  beauty  of  their  growth,  «re  un- 
rivalled in  Devon. 

Kihg's-Teigkton  is  a  small  village,  nearly  opposite  Newton 
Abbots,  on  the  north  side  of  *  the  river  Teign.  The  inhabitants 
were  formerly  afflicted  with  agues,  occauoned  by  the  pernicious 
miasma  of  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity;  but  most  of  these 
having  been  drained,  the  disease  has  nearly  disappeared.  On  a 
tomb  in  the  church  is  the  underwritten  very  singular  epitaph;  in 
which  the  apostrophe  po  Death  is  |ar  better  adapted  for  inscribing 
on  the  cenotaph  of  a  heathen  temple,  than  on  the  mofiument  of  a 
Christian  minister. 

RicHARDut  Adlam,  hojiu  EccleiiaB 
Vicarius,  obiit  Feb.  iOCh»  1670. 

ArOITROPHI  AD  MO&TSM  : 

J)Mm*d  tyrant!  can't  prophaner  blood  tuiice ? 
Must  prieat*  that  offer  be  the  M^rificc? 
Go  tdl  the  genii  that  in  Hades  lye, 
Thy  triumphs  o*er  this  sacred  Calvary  i 
Till  some  just  Nemesis  avenge  our  cause, 
And  force  this  kUl-priest  to  revere  gqod  laws  ( 

Bwhop's-Teignton,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey, 
was  partly  held  by  the  Crown,  and  partly  by  the  Bishops  of  Exe- 
ter,  one  of  whom  had  a  palace  here;  but  the  present  possessor  of 
the  manor  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  ComjTis,  of  Wood.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  structure,  having  a  tower  at  the  east  end ;  both  of  which 
are  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  Over  the  west  entrance  is  a 
semi-circular  arch,  ornamented  with  a  zigzag  moulding,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture.  This  parish  has 
been  remarked  as  singular  from  the  many  roads  which  intersect  it, 
and  which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  extend  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles;  though  the  breadth  of  the  parish  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  and  a  half;  nor  its  length  above  four  and  a  quarter. 


TEIGNMOUTH, 
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'  As  its  name  implies,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign, 

on  a  very  gentle  declivity,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  east  and  north-c 

-  east  by  a  chain  of  hills,  near  the  foot  of  which  it  stands.     This 

^  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  small  rivulet;  that  on  the  west 

(  side  being  called  West  Teignmouth;  and  that  on  the  east  side« 

East  Teignmouth,     "  The  former  is  a  manor  of  itself,  and  belongs 

to  Lord  Clifford;  who,  by  his  deputy,  holds  a  court-baron,  or 

t  court-leet,  in  the  town,  or  borough,  once  every  year;  at  which 

c  court  a  Jury  is  regularly  nominated,  two  Constables  deputed  and 

I  sworn,  and  a  Port-reve  chosen,  who  is  invested  with  considerable 

authority.     In  this  court,  which  has  been  held  here  time  imme* 

morial,  anciently  all  petit  causes  relative  to  the  inhabitants  were 

tried,  and  the  culprits  amerced  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 

lord;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  keeping  court,  the 

lord  has  a  right  to  demand  annually  from  the  tenants  in  fee,  the 

sum  of  151.  4s.  7id.  which  is  collected  by  the  Port-reve.     East 

Teignmouth  contiuns  the  manor  of  East  Teignmouth,  or  Teign- 

mouth-Courtenay,  which  belong?  to  Lord  Courtenay.     The  Dean 

and  Chapter  of  Exeter  have  also  a  manor  in  East  Teignmouth, 

to  whom  the  great  tythes,  and  the  tythes  of  fish,  belong,  and  who 

are  the  lords  paramount;  Lord  Courtenay  being  the  puisne  lord. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  freehold,  and  contains  in  both  pa^ 

rishes  404  houses;  dl6  of  which  are  in  the  parish  of  West  Teign-* 

mouth,  and  the  remainder  in  the  parish  of  East  Teignmouth,  .  The 

number  of  inhabitants  in  both  parishes  is  about  1 850.'** 

Teignmouth  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  recorded  to 
have  been  burnt  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Danes,  who  having 
landed  here,  and  defeated  the  King's  Lieutenant,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  also  nearly  consumed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  French  landed,  and  set  fire  to  it^ 
and  one  of  the  new  streets  erected  with  the  money  procured  by 
brief  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants,  was  naiaed  Frenclji 

Street, 

•  *  PolwbeU't  Pevon,  Vol.  IX. page  146. 
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itt  a  niemonal  of  the  calamity.  Since  that  period,  hov* 
ever,  the  town, has  become  of  mudi  mors  consequence,  and  is  nov 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places  on  the  western  coasL 
The  principal  resort  of  company  is  East  Teignmouth,  where  dx 
Public  Rooms  and  Tlieatre  are  situated:  the  former  is  a  neat 
buildii^y  containing  Tea,  Coffee,  Assembly,  and  Billiard  Rooms. 
The  Theatre  has  been  newly  built,  on  a  spot  of  ground  given  by 
Lord  Courtenay,  and  was  first  opened  in  the  suBuner  oi  laoS: 
The  walky  or  pronenade,  leads  horn  the  Public  Rooms  tuwidi 
the  fottth,  over  an  extensive  flat,  called  the  Dan^  on  which  is  a 
small  fort  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  view  from 
hence,  up  the  river,  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  ground  gradually 
rising  on  each  side  into  verdant  hills,  ornamented  with  wood,  asd 
cheerful  widi  cultivation.  The  cliA  overhanging  the  sea  have  a 
ringular  appearance,  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  broad 
patches  of  verdure,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  mount,  in  rude  irregu- 
lar shapes,  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 

Near  the  centre  of  West  T^gnmouth  is  the  church,  a  very  an* 
dent  stone  fabric,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported in  a  singxilar  manner  by  the  ramifications  of  a  wooden  pil- 
lar, that  rises  from  the  middle,  and  was  formed  from  the  trunk  of 
a  single  tree.  Over  the  chancel-door  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
Lucy,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Townshend,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, with  the  following  inscription  r 

If  ia  the  tomb  dcfcrv'd  regrets  panue. 

And  lomie  true  tots  to  merit  still  are  due ; 

If  pleasing  manners,  if  a  guileless  mind, 

Goodness  of  heart,  to  beauteous  features  join'd  $ 

If  purest  (ficadship'a  undiminish'd  fiie 

The  fond  affisniaiL kindred  ties  inspires 

If  all  the  social  virtues  that  endear, 

Claim  from  surviving  friends  the  flowing  tear; 

Or  e'en  from  thee,  oh,  stranger,  who  art  nigh, 

Tlie  humble  tribute  of  a  passing  sigh ;  •  ' 

Let  not  so  just  a  debt  be  here  dcoi«d : — 

How  tisnsicDt  worth!  was  proy'd  when  Lucy  died. . 

East 
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E^  Tetgpimcmth  Churcln  19  a  TeneraUe  pile  imr  tlie  beach^ 
md,  from  die  eppeanuice  of  iCs  architectiiret  was  probably  one 
of  .the  earliest  ^triKtures  erected  a£ter  the  coming  of  the  Nor> 


'<  The  trade  of  Teignmouth  conasts  of  some  commerdal  inter* 
oenne  with  Newfoundland;  the  exportation  of  clay,  and  impoita^ 
tion  of  coal;  and  13  carried  on  chiefly  in  craft  built  at  the  placet 
where  are  conveniendes  for  launching  wasels  of  ^OO.tom.  The 
clay  exported  is  brought  from  Bovey,  for  the  most  part  by  a 
canal;  and  dug  on  the  estate  of  James  Templar,  Esq.  who,  wid» 
the  only  true  patriotism,  is  indefatigably  employed  in  promoting 
the  solid  interests  of  his  country,  by  improving  agriculture,  and 
encouraging  manu&ctures."*  West  Teignmouth  had  Ibrmerly  a 
chartered  market,  hdd  on  a  Sunday;  but  this  was  discontimwd 
by  order  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The 
market  is  now  held  on  Saturdays.  Salmon,  salmon-peal,  sea^ 
trout,  whiting,  mackarcl,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  taken 
here;  and  by  some  excellent  local  regulations,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  privilege  of  supplying  themselves  before  any  can  be  sold  to 
the  dealers. 

Nearly  opposite  Teignmouth,  and  almost  under  the  promontory 
called  the  Ness^  is  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Shaldon,  the  property 
of  Lord  Clifford,  which,  of  late  years,  has  become  a  favorite  sum- 
mer-residence for  many  families,  who  visit  the  watering-places  on 
this  coast.  The  Chapel  was  erected  about  130  years  ago,  by  the 
CarewSf  of  Haccombe:  it  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  a  little 
above  the  Teign,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  hamlet, 
and  is  reached  by  a  level  walk  shaded  with  luxuriant  trees. 

Haccombe,  a  demesne  long  inherited  by  the  Carew  family,  to 
whom  it  descended  from  its  ancient  Lords  de  Haccombe,  *'  enjoys 
some  very  extraordinary  privileges.  It  is  not  included  in  any 
hundred :  no  officer,  either  civil  or  military,  hath  a  right  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  proceeding  in  thb  parish ;  and,  by  a  royal 
grant  from  the  Crown,  it  was  exempted  from  all  duties  and  taxes, 
in  consequence  of  some  noble  services  done  by  an  ancestor  of  the 

Carews.'* 

*  Warner*!  Walk  duoagh  the  Western  Cooiitlcs,  1800. 
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CarewB.''*  Prince  observes,  that  it  is  the  smallest  psiUi  iif 
England,  as  to  the  number  of  dwellings,  which  ai«  two  only;  dc 
Mansion-House,  and  the  Parsonage.  Since  the  time  of  diis  vii- 
ter,  the  ancient  manor-house  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  net 
one  lately  erected,  by  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  Bart.  Tliis  is  a  large 
plain' building,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  gradual  ascent,  close  ft 
the  Church ;  against  the  door  of  whidi  are  fastened  two  horse-shoes, 
**  in  memory  of  one  of  the  Carews,  who  won  a  wager  of  a  raawir 
of  land,  in  consequence  of  his  swimming  his  horse  a  vast  way  n^ 
ihe  sea,  and  back  agp^n.^t  Various  ancient  monuments  of  tbi 
Haccombe  and  Carew  fiunilies  are  contained  in  this  structure; 
and  on  a  monumental  brass  in  the  chancel,  is  die  following  ifi- 
scription  to 'Thomas  Carew,  Esq.  and  Anne,  his  wife;  who  died 
within  two  days  of  each  other,  in  December^  l656« 

Two  bodict  lie  beneath  tkit  itone, 
Whom  love  and  marriage  long  made  one : 
One  soul  conjoin'd  them  by  a  force 
Above  the  pow'r  of  Death*t  divorce : 
One  flame  of  love  their  lives  did  bam 
Even  to  ubes«  in  their  ura. 
They  die,  but  not  depart,  who  meet 
In  wedding  and  in  winding  sheet: 
Whom  God  hath  knit  so  firm  in  one, 
Admit  no  separation. 
Therefore  unto  one  marble  trust 
We  leave  their  now  anited  dust ; 
As  root,  in  Earth's  embrace,  to  rise 
Most  lovely  flowers  in  Paradise. 

Torquay  is  an  extrcmety  pleasant  village,  and  watering-plwf> 
situated  on  a  cove,  about  two  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  th« 
promontory,  called  Hope's  Nose,  which  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Torbay.  The  buildings  are,  in  general,  good ;  and  tk 
acconmiodations  for  visitors,  convenient.  The  surrounding  sceneiy 
furnishes  a  variety  of  romantic  and  picturesque- views;  and,  i^ 
this  respect,  a  more  agreeable  place  of  residence  can  scarcely  ^ 

found 

«  Polwhde'f  Devon  Vol.  II.  p.  t|4.  i  Frince'a  Woithick 
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(bund  oh  the  coast.  The  rocks  from  hence  to  Teignmouth  are 
chiefly  of  lime-stone;  and  from  the  intervening  quarries,  mo&t  of 
the  lime-kilns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  are  supplied.  Va- 
rious Assures  and  small  openings  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
cliffs;  but  most  of  them  are  of  inconsiderable  extent.  Ihat  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  is  betvi'een  one  and  two  miles  from  Torquay ; 
it  bears  the  name  of  Kent's  Hole;  and  has  been  described  by  xMr^ 
Polwhele,  whose  account  we  shall  ii^ert,  with  some  verbal  al<«- 
terationft. 

•  *^  Kent's  Hole  hath  two  openings  about  half-way  up  a  steep 
cliff.  The  opening  to  the  left  is  an  arch  about  two  feet  high» 
which  leads  immediately  into  the  great  cavern;  but  the  more  ac- 
cessible entrance  is  by  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  to  the  right  hand,  which 
is  nearly  five  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and  forty- three  in  lengths 
This  leads  also  into  the  great  cave,  which  is  about  ninety-tlirce 
feet  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  in  length.  The  extreme  height 
rilay  be  about  thirty  feet;  but  the  height  is  very  unequal,  as  the 
floor  rises  in  the  middle  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  roof.  Two 
more  openings  front  us  here ;  that  on  the  left  conducts  oh  a  level 
into  a  cave,  fifty- two  feet  long,  and  twenty- two  broad ;  and  then 
'into  a  second,  fifty-four  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  wide :  here  a 
pool  of  water  closes  the  cave,  and  the  arch  bends  over  it.  These 
caves  are  also  thirty  feet  high ;  but  the  general  height  of  those 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet;  and  the 
extreme  breadth  about  fifteen.  The  opening  on  the  right  of  the 
great  cave,  leads  by  a  very  rocky,  slippeiy  descent,  into  a  passage^ 
13  G  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Hence  the  way 
proceeds  over  several  steps  of  rock,  covered  with  incrustations, 
end  through  different  passages,  into  three  caves ;  of  the  respective 
lengths  of  thirty-one,  twenty-five,  and  twenty-t^'o  feet.  From 
the  second,  another  passage  leads  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  over 
that)  by  a  low  vault,  only  to  be  passed  in  a  creeping  posture,  to 
"«  cavern^  fifty  feet  long)  with  another  branching  from  it  on  the 
right  hand,  of  the  length  of  about  thirty  feet.  At  the  end  of  the 
iargest  of  these  caverns  is  a  pool  of  vrater,  apparently  extending 
about  thirty  feet;  and  here  the  cave  finally  closes.  Some  very 
\ou  IV»  il  fiae 
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fine  stalactites  hang  from  different  parts  of  the  roof.  The  viyjlf 
depth  of  the  cavern  is  about  6s  2  feet :  several  pools  of  peUodi! 
water  are  met  with  in  the  various  openings."* 

Tor  Abbey,  the  seat  of  George  Cary,  Esq.  is  finely  sesKi 
amidst  some  ancient  and  noble  trees,  and  commands  an  interesting, 
prospect  of  the  Tor-bay,  and  the  rocky  tors  in  the  vicinity.  IV 
House  is  mostly  modem ;  though  some  parts  of  the  old  Abbey  vf 
still  preserved.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  ant^i 
which  is  connected  with  a  castellated  gate- way,  having  octagooc.' 
towers  and  battlements.  Beyond  this  gate-way  is  a  large  ban. 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  It  is  "  overspread  witb  i 
venerable  mantle  of  ivy,  and  decorated  with  loop-holes,  and  n^ 
merous  buttresses.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  attached  to  i< 
iiousc  is  ornamented  with  a  superb  altar  and  paraphernalia,  ^ 
each  side  of  which  are  paintings :  one  represents  the  crucified  Si- 
Tiour;  the  other,  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  end  of  this  Chapel 
piDJecting  into  the  garden,  is  completely  vested  with  ivy.  'IVft 
are  also  several  ruins  clad  in  the  same  elegant  drapery,  amor^ 
which  we  discover  a  large  Normnn  arch,  with  a  small  one  on  eitbrf 
side,  richly  adorned  with  sculpture.*' 

TTie  ancient  religious  house  of  this  place  was  erected  by  WillfiU'^ 
Lord  Briwirc,  or  Bruer,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  en(loT<< 
by  him  with  considerable  revenues,  which  were  afterwards  mucii 
augmented  by  his  son.  It  was  appropriated  for  Canons  of  rt<< 
Premonstratensian  order  .t  After  the  Bruers,  lor  Abbey  came  ifit" 
the  Mohuh  family,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Ridgcw^jfSj  2"- 
these  by  the  CarySy  who  now  enjoy  it.     At  the  Dissolution,  tl« 

revenues  amounted  to  3961.  1  Is. 

At 

♦  Hislofy  of  Devon,  Vol.  I.  p  50. 
f  "  The  order  of  Premcmtrc^  of  which  few  establishments  existed  »o  t'"' 
kingdom,  was  founded  by  St.  Norbert.  The  appellation  originated  from  ^■' 
tholomew,  Bishop  of  Laudun,  having  chosen  •  place  called  Premonstre  fo-> 
monastery  of  these  canons.  A  curious  story  is  told  by  the  monkish  writen  i** 
tpccting  the  dcrivition  of  the  name  of  PrewMisire.  iDglcbrand  the  Grrat,  (fsy 
they*)  who  was  noted  ibr  his  beroic  achievements,  one  day  set  out  to  kill  a  boBi 
that  had  long  bcca  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It  happened,  t''' 
be  aaw  the  beast  much  loooer  then  he  expected,  whereupon  he  cried  out,  Ss> 
Jetm^  U  m  fas  iffru  Prtwmstri,  St  Jolii^  tbytt  )»•(  simost  foreshown  hin  to 
jne."  Maio*. 
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At  a  small  distance  to  the  south-east  is  a  sort  of  ^*  rocky  island^ 
approachahle  at  low  water,  separated  from  a  projecting  cliff  by 
the  sea,  corroded  by  the  saline  spray  in  the  upper  parts,  and  un^ 
derxnined  and  excavated  by  the  sorge  below.  The  loose  sandy 
stratum  has  formed  itself  into  rude  natural  arches,  from  which 
are  seen  sereral  charming  views.  As  the  rocky  pillars  divide  the 
landscape.  Tor  Abbey,  and  its  wooded  vale,  appea;r  to  much  ad- 
vantage f  but  the  opening  towards  Torquay  is,  perhaps,  more 
beautiful  stilL  A  few  yards  further  on  is  another  curiosity, 
of  somewhat  the  same  nature.  Here  to  an  immense  caotm  there 
are  three  entrances ;  two  lateral,  and  another  in  front :  the  ropf 
may  be  nearly  30  feet  high,  and  the  length  130  feet."* 

Turbay  is,  in  ''  its  general  form,  semi-lunar^  inclosing  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  twelve  miles.  Its  windiAg  shores  on  both 
sides  are  screened  with  grand  ramparts  of  rock ;  between  which, 
in  the  central  part,  the  ground  from  the  country,  forming  a  gen- 
tle vale,  falls  easily  to  the  ws^er's  edge.  Wood  grows  all  round 
the  bay,  even  on  its  rocky  sides^  where  it  can  get  footing,  an4 
shelter;  but  in  the  central  part  with  great  luxuriance.  This  noble 
bay  has  afforded  its  protection  many  a.  time  to  the  fleets  of  fjig- 
land»  which,  in  thfiir  full  array,  ride  safely  within  its  ample 
bosom. "t  Here  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  the 
Tliird,  landed  on  the  fifth  of  November,  iGSS,  to  effect  the  evv 
memomble  Revolution. 

The  ruins  of  Compton  CastlS  are  situated  at  the  higher  ex- 
tremity of  the  village  of  Compton,  which  anciently  belonged  tp 
the  Lady  Alice  de  Pola,  who  |;)estowed  tl  on  Peter  de  Compton, 
in  whose  family  it  continued  for  several  descents,  but  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Giiherti ;  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  James  Templar,  Esq.  Part  of  th^  north  front,  with  its  tower, 
hiiicliiolated  gate^way,  and  some  portion  of  the  Chapel,  still  r^ 
jiiains;  but  its  picturesque  effect  has  been  destroyed  by  ^modern 
alterations,  the  ruins  being  partially  fitted  up  a^  the  out-buildingjl 

of  a  larm. 

H2  NEWTON 

*  Hyett't  Description  of  the  Watering  Placet  in  Devon,  &c 
f  Gilpin^  Obscrvationi,  &c.  p.  163. 
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NE\VTON  BUSHEL,  and  NEWTON  ABBOT, 

Are  the  names  of  two  parishes  which  are  now  united,  and  ooeh 
stitute  one  town.  The  houses  are  very  indifferently  built,  and  the 
streets  badly  paved.  The  principal  one  is  much  obstructed  by  an 
old  market-house  and  shambles,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Waller,  after  the  Civil  Wars,  as  a  kind  of  indemnity  for  his  having 
attempted  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  their  established  mai^eL 
The  Church  is  about  one  mile  west  of  the  town;  but  two  chapels 
of  ease  are  situated  within  it.  About  one  mile  south  of  New- 
ton Abbot  is 

Ford,  ''  a  neat  and  fair  house,**  belonging  to  the  Courtenay 
liamily,  at  the  foot  of  Milber  Down,  built  in  the  rei^  of  James 
the  First,  by  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Here,  in 
the  year  l6?5,  ''  Charles  the  First  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
suite;  and  one  day  after  dinner,  in  the  dining-room,  conferred  the 
honor  of  knighthood  on  Richard  Reynell,  of  West  Ogwell,  and 
Thomas  Reynell,  his  brother,,  who  at  that  time  was  Sewer  to  his 
Majesty's  person,  in  presence  of  their  wives,  and  divers  lords  and 
ladies,  saying  unto  them,  "  God  give  you  joy."* 

The  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  married  Wal- 
ler, the  Parliamentary  General;  and  his  daughter  and  heiress.  Sir 
AVilliam  Courtenay.  The  house  stands  in  a  lawn,  retired  from  the 
road,  and  opposite  it  is  a  small  deer-park.  Near  Ford  is  a  chari- 
table institution,  called  the  Wtdomtt  Houie^  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion on  its  front: 

lit  strange  a  Prophet's  Widowe  poore  shoulde  be? 
If  strange,  then  is  the  Scripture  strange  to  theel 

This  was  founded  by  Lady  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  for 
the  reception  of  four  clergymen's  widows;  each  of  whom  was  to 
receive  an  annuity  of  five  pounds  yearly ;  ydt  the  Feoffees  have 
altered  the  original  institution,  and  only  two  widows  are  now  ad- 
mitted, with  a  salary  of  lOl.  each,  annually.  Over  the  pew  al- 
lotted 

*  HycU's  DcicriptioA  of  the  MTtteriflg  Placet,  &c. 
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lotted  to  these  matrons  in  the  church  of  Wilborough,  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  necessary  qualifications  they  are  to  possess,  and  the 
rules  they  are  to  observe,  to  entitle  them  to  the  residence  and  an- 
nuity. '^  They  shall  be  noe  gadders,  gossuppers,  tatlers,  tale- 
bearers, nor  given  to  reproachful  words,  nor  abusers  of  anye.  Ajid 
noe  man  may  be  lodged  in  anye  of  y"  said  houses;  nor  anye  beare, 
ale,  or  wyne,  be  found  in  anye  of  y*  said  houses,  &c."* 

ASHBURTON 

Is  described,  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  belonging  to  the  King; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter,  one  of  whom,  Bishop  Stapledon,  procured  the  grant  of 
a  weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward 
the  Second,  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  manor  belonged 
to  the  Crown;  but  has  since  passed  through  the  hands  of  various 
private  persons. 

This  towa  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  Dart,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street;  through  which  passes  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Plymouth.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  are 
mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  considerable  manufactory  of  serge  is  carried  on  here;  and  once 
a  week  a  market  is  holden  solely  for  wool  and  yam.  The  value  of 
the  serge  manufactured  is  computed  at  upwards  of  100,0001.  an- 
nually. The  Church  is  a  respectable  structure,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  liaving  a  handsome  tower,  ninety  feet  high,  termi- 
nated by  a  small  spire.  In  the  chancel  are  several  stalls,  as  in 
collegiate  churches;  and  in  one  part  is  a  memorial,  stating,  that  in 
the  year  1754,  the  representatives  of  the  borough  *^  chose  to  ex- 
prte  their  thanks  to  their  constituents,  by  purchasing  an  estate  for 
educating  the  boys  of  the  borough.^'  Adjoining  the  church  is  au 
ancient  Chapel,  or  chantry,  which,  since  the  Reformation,  has 
been  used  as  a  grammar-school,  and  also  a^  the  place  of  election 
for  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  public  business. 

H3  •  Ashburton 

«  Hyett'i  Dcicripdon  of  the  Watering  Places,  &c. 
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Ariiburtcm  is  «b  aneieiit  borougb  by  ^resCriptiOD,  and  wai  con* 
stitutcd  a  stannary  town  by  charter  of  Edward  the  First,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  of  whose  reign  it  iret  rehimed  representatives  to  Par- 
liament. The  second  return  was  made  in  the  eighth  of  Henr)*  the 
Fourth;  after  which  it  intermitted  sending  till  the  year  l640,  vheD 
its  former  privilege  was  restored.  The  number  of  Toters  are 
about  200;  bnt  as  the  freeholds  «ihich  give  the  right  of  Section 
are  in  private  hands,  this  number  is  merely  nominal.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  Port-reve,  who  is  chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet 
and  baron  of  the  lords  of  the  manor. 

BvCKPASTLEiOB  16  a  Considerable  village,  which  has  arisen 
round  an  abbey  that  was  formerly  established  in  thb  parish.  Le- 
land  says  it  was  founded  by  Ethelwardus,  son  of  William  Pomerai, 
during  the  reign  of  Plenry  the  First,  and  was  endowed  with  som^ 
revenues  by  Richard  Bansan.  These  ^ere  rated  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion at  4661.  lis.  2d.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  village,  widi  a 
large  manufactory,  were  built  with  materials  from  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  a  few  fragments  of  which  are  still  remaining,  clad  with  ivy. 
I  The  old  parish  Church  is  situated  on  a  high  hill^  north  of  the  villsge^ 

It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  tower,  and  two  snisll 
chapels  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

Dartinoton,  the  interesting  seat  of  Artliur  Champemounet 
Esq.  is  recorded,  by  Mr.  Buck,  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  com- 
munity of  Knights  Templars;  but  for  this  there  appears  do  other 
authority  than  tradition ;  neither  Camden  nor  1  anner  making  soy 
allusion  to  such  a  circumstance.  This  estate  was  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  William  de  Faluse:  afterwards  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Martins,  Lords  Keimes,  from  whom,  in  the  rdgrl  of 
Edward  the  Second,  it  passed  in  marriage  to  William  Lord  Aude- 
legh.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family,  in  the  reign  of  Ricbai^ 
the  Second,  the  manor  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  was  given 
by  that  Monarch  to  his  half-brother,  John,  Lord  Holland,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Duke  of  Exeter,  vyho,  says  Prince,  "  for  the 
most  part  made  it  his  principal  residence."  On  the  death  of  Anne, 
wife  to  the  last  Duke  of  Exeter,  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown; 

find  was  pext  purchased  by Ailworth,  of  London,  who,  ac- 

cordii^ 
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cording  to  Sir  William  Pole,  exchanged  it  for  some  lands  near 
Exeter,  with  Sir  Arthur  Champemoune,  second  son  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernoune,  of  Modbuiy,  from  whom  the  present  possessor  in* 
herits  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  married  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harrington,  brother  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  of  Merton,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Rawlin  Champemoune,  the  last  of  the  male  line  of 
this  fJEunily,  died  in  the  year  1774. 

The  manor-bouse  is  a  building,  or  rather  mass  of  buildings,  of 
.  considerable  antiquity,  dating  back,  probably  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  spot;  and  some  of^ 
the  windows  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Totness,, 
and  other  places.  The  walls  are  of  black  marble,  and  exceedingly 
firm,  and  well  built ;  but  it  is  probable  that  tlie  dwelling  house, 
and  other  apartments  now  used,  were  originally  nothing  more  than, 
offices  to  the  more  superb  structure  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of 
Exeter's  fiimily,  and  of  which  the  Grjcat  Hall  is  the  only  part  of 
consequence  now  perfect.  From  tlie  remains  of  walls,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  seems  evident  that  the  original  buildings  compo- 
sed a  double  quadrangle,  the  two  courts  being  connected  by  the 
Hall,  Kitchen,  Buttery,  &c.  Behind  these,  to  the  left,  is  a  large 
area,  surrounded  by  very  thick  wallf) ;  and  on  one  side,  that  directly 
opposite  to  the  Hall,  are  the  remains  of  a  long  rapge  of  building, 
supported  by  an  arched  front,  the  arches  of  which  are  walled  up 
to  the  height  of  two  feet.  The  foundations  of  various  walls  were 
also  discovered  some  years  ago,  in  digging  up  the  area. 

Of  the  outer  quadrangle,  or  that  supposed  to  have  been  former- 
ly the  offices,  three  sides  are  nearly  perfect;  the  buildings  on  the 
fourth  side  have  been  mostly  destroyed.  The  central  part  is  now 
the  dwelling  house ;  the  ran^e  to  the  right  is  occupied  as  a  barn, 
stable,  &c.  on  the  lett  is  the  Hall  and  Great  Kitchen;  the  latter  is 
thirty-tive  feet  square,  ha\ing  walls  of  immense  thickness:  the  roof 
is  destroyed.  The  dwelling  house  is  250  feet  in  length;  and  was 
formerly  divided  into  various  distinct  tenements,  each  room  having 
only  one  door,  and  that  opening  immediately  to  the  air;  but 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  original  building  remains  unaltered.  The 
apartments  in  the  fmcient  state  of  the  mfinsion,  were  entered  by 
-  H  4  ^ye 
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five  door-wap,  projecting  from  the  fi"ont,  and  having  stqw  cxtfri- 
ing  from  each,  and  leading  to  the  rooms  over  the  groiind-6oor. 
Iti  that  part  inhabited  by  Mr.  Champernoune  are  a  few  veiy  bcait- 
tiful  paintin;^,  and  also  a  good  collection  of  drawings,  chiefly  \j^ 
the  old  masters.  Among  the  former  is  a  most  exquisite  Venus,  bj 
Annibal  Carracci ;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Ludovico  Carracd;  a  Bac- 
chus, by  Rubens;  a  small  Landscape,  by  Poussin;  the  Four  Set- 
sons,  in  as  many  large  pictures,  by  Artois,  and  Tenicrs;  and  three 
very  fine  Landscapes,  by  Wilson.  ITie  principal  of  these  wk? 
brought  by  Mr.  Champernoune  from  Italy;  and  form  butaT«> 
small  part  of  a  noble  collection  which  he  made  in  that  country. 

The  Great  Hall  is  a  very  fine  apartment,  seventy  feet  in  length, 
by  forty  wide :  the  roof  is  of  oak,  curiously  framed  :  the  chimwy- 
piece  is  fourteen  feet  high.     The  windows  are  large,  and  pointed 
The  outside  is  embattled,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses.    Tn' 
entrance  porch  and  tower,  also  embattled,  is  forty -four  feet  high- 
the  porch  is  vaulted  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  of  the  arch  b 
an  ornamental  rose,  with  a  recumbent  stag  in  the  middle. 
•  Immediately  behind  the  dwelling-house  is  Dartington  Churclj, 
a  building,  of  some  antiquity,  with  large  pointed  windows,  battle- 
ments, and  a  tower.     The  wiiidows  were  formerly  decorated  witli 
a  consiclerable  quantity  of  painted  glass;  but  this  was  taken  dc*^ 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  only  a  small  portion  replaced,  am 
that  without  any  care  as  to  its  proper  order.     Among  it  are  van- 
ous  coats  of  arms;  and  the  figure  of  a  Duchess  of  Exeter,  pray^^ 
for  "  the  soul  of  Thomas  her  son."     Before  her  are  the  arms  ol 
En;;land,  borne  also  by  Holland,  quartered  with  Mortimer.    "^^^ 
Duchess  was  probably  Anne,  widow  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Ea^' 
of  March  ;  and  afterwards,  as  appears  from  Dugdale,  roarriei  t» 
John,  Duke  of  Exeter.     Near  the  altar  is  an  alabaster  monumtw* 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Arthur  Champernoune,  the  first  of  this  fa- 
mily that  possessed  Dartington.   On  it,  besides  his  own  figure,  arc 
those  of  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  with  the  arms  of  the  fainil'^ 
with  whom  they  intemiarried.     The  date  is  1578. 

The  scenery  near  the  Dart,  which  winds  round  great  part  of  thu 
estate,  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  romantic.     In  a  large  fi^^^J 

?  digni^^ 
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* 

^gnified  with  the  name  of  Park,  is  a  small  circular  entrenchment, 
surrounding;  about  half  an  ncre  of  land.  Darlington  (»ariah  in- 
cludes about  3000  acres;  of  these  nearly  two  thirds  ai^e  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Champemoune,  whose  tenants  have  their  fiurms,  on 
an  average,  at  about  one  guinea  per  acre.  Some  excellent  pasture 
land  OR  thisestate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Totness,  is,  however,  rented  at 
as  high  as  from  4l.  to  71*.  per  acre. 

'  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Berrt-Pomseot  Cabtle  are  a- 
iuated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  rising  above  a  pellucid  brook,  which 

** ^riuhiog  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 

Imposes  silence  with  a  ttiUy  sound; — ** 

and,  in  combination  with  the  other  features  of  the  scenery,  forms 
one  of  the  most  delightful  views  that  the  country  exhibits*  Th« 
Castle  was  erected  by,  and  obtained  its  name  from,  the  Pomeroyi^ 
whose  ancestor,  Ralph  de  la  Pomeroy,  came  to  England  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  for  his  services  was  rewarded  with  fifty-eight  lord- 
ships in  this  county.  His  progeny  resided  here  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  sold  the  manor  to 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Somerset. 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is ''  through  a  thick  wood,  extendmg 
along  the  slope  of  a  rtuige  of  hills  that  entirely  intercept  any  pros- 
pect to  the  south ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  steep  rocky  ridge,  co- 
vered with  oak,  so  that  the  ruins  are  shut  into  a  beautiful  valley. 
The  great  gate,  with  the  walls  of  the  south  front,  the  north  wing 
ofthe  court,  or  quadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  side,  and 
a  turret,  or  two,  are  the  principal  remains  of  the  building;  and 
these  are  so  finely  overhung  with  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  grow  close  to  the  waUs,  so  beautifully  mantled  with  ivy,  and 
^  richly  incrusted  with  moss,  that  they  constitute  the  most  pic- 
turesque objects  that  can  be  imagined :  and  when  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  nob\e  mass  of  wood  fh)nting 
the  gate,  the  bold  ridges  rising  in  the  horizon,  and  the  fertile  val* 
ley  opening  to  the  east,  the  ruins  of  Berry-Pomery  Castle  must  be 
considered  as  almost  unparalleled  in  their  efiect.*  This 

*  MatOD's  Qbicrvaiibns  on  the  Wutsm  Coantici. 
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Tbt8  fortmB  appears  from  the  ruins  to  have  been  originaUy  qo^ 
dianguiary  having  only  one  entFance,  which  was  on  the  wutb,  be- 
tween two  hexagon  towers,  through  a  doubfe  gateway.  Tbe  foA 
nuwhiolatedp  and  inrther  strengthened  by  angular  bastions:  o^t  ii 
the  anas  of  the  Pomeroys  an  yet  to  be  seen.  The  eastern  tovcr 
commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  small  room 
over  the  gateway  was  probably  the  chapel ;  and  is  divided  by  s 
wall,  supported  by  three  pillars,  and  circular  arches.  The  nuns 
in  the  interior  part,  or  cpiadrangle,  are  considerably  more  auxlem 
than  the  rest  of  the  building.  These  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
a  '*  magnificent  structure/'  commenced,  says  Prince,*  by  the  Sef' 
movrMf  at  an  expence  of  20,000L  but  **  never  brought  to  perk- 
tion;  for  the  west  side  of  the  mansion  was  never  begun :  what  vas 
finished  may  be  thus  described.  Before  the  door  of  the  Great 
Hall  was  a  noble  walk,  whose  length  was  the  breadth  of  the  court, 
arched  over  with  curiously  carved  fipee-stone,  supported  in  the  foie 
part  by  several  stately  pillars  of  the  same  stone,  of  grea^  dim€s- 
fiions,  after  the  Corinthian  order,  standing  on  pedestals,  haviog  cor- 
nices and  friezes  finely  wrought.  The  apartments  within  were 
very  splendid,  especially  the  dining-room;  and  many  other  of  tlie 
rooms  ^ere  well  adorned  with  mouldings  and  fret-worfc ;  some  of 
whose  marble  clavils  were  so  delicately  fine,  that  they  would  r^ 
fleet  an  object  true  and  lively  from  a  great  distance*  Notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  now  demolished,  and  all  this  glory  lyeth  in  tbe 
dust,  buried  in  its  own  ruins;  there  being  nothing  standing  but  a 
few  broken  walls,t  which  seem  to  mourn  their  own  approaching 
funerals."  These  walls  are  composed  of  slate,  and  are  going  ra- 
pidly to  decay. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  castle,  consist  of  very  steep  emi- 
nences ;  and  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  fine  oaks,  and  other 
timber.  Even  in  the  court,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  itsell, 
trees,  apparently  of  forty  or  fifty  years  growth,  are  flourishing  ^ 

much 

*  Worthies  of  Devon. 

t  The  tnnexed  Ptint  TepftMntM  son*  of  the  mutilated  walb  of  the  doma<^ 
apaitmcnu  on  tbe  eaat  and  north  aides  of  the  CaaUe;  and  also  shows  ite  elevate* 
tknatton,  and  the  cmbawtfing  wood,,  which  envelopes  tbt  *'  iv^dad  ruins." 
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niiich  limriaiic^;  and  uritb  the  v&ri«tift  shrub*  irhicb  Matate  ha* 
profusely  scattered  over  the  interior  area^  and  around  the  entrance^ 
compose  a  scene  highly  beantiftil  and  interesting.  The  Castle  waf 
dismantled  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Flnt* 
In  the  Charch  at  Berry  Pomeroy,  which  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Pomeroy  family,  is  an  elaborate  alabaster  tnonument,  to  the 
noemory  of  Lord  Edward  Sbtmovr^  Kat  son  to  the  Dttk<  o£ 
Somerset;  Edward  Seymour,  Bart,  his  son;  and  the  Ladt* 
Elisabbth,  wife  to  the  latter,  and  daughter  <^  Sir  Arthur 
Champernoune.  Their  effigies  are  represented  lying  on  three  steps^ 
in  vety  constrained  positions.  The  Knight  and  his  son  are  in  ar- 
mour ;  the  former  has  a  truncheon  in  his  left-hand,  and  lies  cross-^ 
legged,  like  the  Knights  Templars.  The  Lady  is  in  a  black  dresss 
Dear  her  head  is  the  figure  of  a  child  in  a  cmdk;  and  at  her  feet, 
another  in  a  grotesque  chair,  with  a  fine  cap  on :  below  are  nina 
figures  (five  male,  and  four  female)  kneeling,  with  books  open 
before  them.  This  monument  was  repaired  in  the  year  1771^  by 
prder  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset,  wh9  was  the  eighth  in  Uneal 
descent  from  the  Protector,  Somerset, 

TOTNESS 

Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  any 
credit  could  be  given  to  the  tales  of  Geoffrey  of  MonmouA,  would 
assume  an  origin  prior  to  most  of  them ;  for  here,  according  to 
this  author.  Brute,  or  Brutus,  the  fabulous  colonizer  of  Britain, 
first  landed ;  and  the  inhabitants,  to  corroborate  the  tale,  still 
point  out  a  stone  near  the  spot  where  the  East  Gate  stood,  as  the  very 
one  on  which  he  set  his  foot  when  he  came  ashore.  Its  antiquity 
is,  however,  considerable ;  for  Lcland  mentions  that  the  Roman 
fbss-way,  extending  from  north  to  south  through  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  begun  here:  and  Risdon  quotes  a  passage  froili 
Bede,  which  notices  the  arrival  of  Ambrosius,  and  liter- Pendri^gon^ 
Ht  Totness,  when  they  returned  from  Bretagne  to  oppose  the  ty* 
ranny  of  Vortigem. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  extremely  fine*  **  From  the  mar- 
gin of  th^  river  Dart  it  climbs  the  staep  aacltvit^  9f  a  hill,  and 

I  stretches 
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•tretches  itself  along  its  brow ;  commanding  a  view  of  the  wiDdu:; 
stream,  and  the  coontry  in  its  vicinity;  but  sheltered,  at  the  same 
time,  by  higher  grounds  on  every  side.  The  piazzas  in  front  of 
the  houses  in  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Town,  and  the  higher  stoiis 
projecting  over  the  lower  ones,  are  manifest  proofs  of  its  aodquin; 
a  claim  which  is  strengthened  by  the  keep  of  its  castle,  a  ven 
large  circular  building,  turreted,  rising  from  an  immense  ardfidil 
mound."* 

This  Castle,  as  appears  from  Browne  Willb,t  was  erected  br 
Judhtiel  de  TotnaU,  (to  whom  the  manor  was  ^ven  by  the  Cod* 
queror,)  and  made  the  head  of  his  Barony.  During  his  rcsideac; 
kere,  he  founded  a  priory  for  Benedictines,  which  continued  ii5 
die  Dissolution,  when  its  revenues  were  estimated,  according  to 
Speed,  at  1241.  lOs.  2d.  yearly.  In  the  reign  of  William  RufbSp 
Judhael  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  banished ;  and  b 
estates  Ivere  given  by  the  King  to  Roger  Novant ;  yet,  notwidt- 
standing  this  grant,  William  de  Braose,  great-grandson  to  Jul 
de  Totnais,  held  a  moiety  of  the  Honor  in  the  reiga  of  King  Jobi 
His  possessions  were,  however,  seized  by  the  King,  who  soon  i^ 
terwards  assigned  the  castle  and  town  of  Totness  to  Henry,  uai^ 
lal  son  to  Reginald,  JBarl  of  Cornwall.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Third,  Reginald  de  Braose,  third  son  of  William,  had  rest- 
tution  of  his  ^estates,  which  passed  in  marriage  with  his  sister, 
to  William  de  Cantilupe,  whose  daughter  married  into  iheDch 
Zouche  family,  who  thus  became  possessed  of  that  portion  of  tbe 
manor  belonging  to  the  Braoses ;  and  some  time  afterwards,  (on 
the  failure  of  the  ValUtorti^  descendants  from  Roger  de  Novant,) 
they  acquired  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part.  On  the  attainder 
of  John  de  la  Zouche,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Totoe« 
was  granted  to  Richard  Edgecumbe,  whose  son,  or  grandson,  lo 
the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  conveyed  the  manor  of  tbe 
borough  of  TotoesB  to  thie  Corporation,  on  a  reserved  rent  of  Sll* 
per  annum^  payable  to  the  owner  of  the  Castle,  reserving,  ^i^ 
this  alienation,  the  right  of  a  Burgess-ship  to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Totue* 

^  Wanicr's  Walk  throogh  the  Western  Counties,  1800. 
i  NoCitU  ParlittDoitaria,  Vol.  II. 
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Totness  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  King  John ;  and  has 
had  its  privileges  confirmed  by  several  succeeding  Sovereigns, 
The  Corporation  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  thirteen  Burgo- 
Masters,  or  Assistants,  and  twenty  Common  Councilmcn.  The 
borough  first  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  in  the  twenty* 
third  of  Edward  the  Fit^:  the  ri^t  of  election  is  \'csted  in  the 
Corporation.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Totness  had 
immunity  from  taxation,  excepting  at  the  times  when  Exeter  was 
rated. 

The  Church  is  a  handsome  structure,  having  a  tower  at  the  west 
end,  well  proportioned,  and  adorned  with  piiuiacles.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  was  unknown  till  about  four  years  ago,  when  the 
south-east  pinnacle  was  struck  by  lightning  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
in  its  fall,  besides  other  considerable  damage,  beat  in  the  roof  of  a 
small  room  over  the  porch.  In  this  room  were  two  chests  full  of 
old  records  and  papers,  which  becoming  exposed  by  this  accident, 
among  them  was  found  a  grant  from  Bishop  Lacy  of  forty  days 
indulgence,  ^*  to  those  people  who  had  or  might  contribute  any 
thing  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  at  Totness."  This  was 
dated  at  Chudleigh,  where  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  had  a  residence, 
1432.  It  may  be  observed  in  confirmation,  that  the  arms  of 
Lacy,  viz.  three  shoveller  s  heads  on  a  shield,  can  yet  be  seen  on 
the  porch,  though  nearly  obliterated.  The  Church  underwent 
some  i-epairs  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  beautiful  symmetry 
of  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  various  tasteless  alterations  in  the 
windows,  and  other  parts  of  the  fabric.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  an  elegant  screen  of  ornamental 
tracery  in  stone-work ;  but  the  altar-piece,  instead  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  of  Grecian  desgn,  having  a 
cla8si<;al  semi-dome,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars*  The  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Totness  is  294 ;  these  are  principally  disposed  in 
one  street,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  terminated  on 
the  east  by  a  bridge  over  the  Dart.  The  town  was  formerly  sur* 
rounded  by  a  waU,  and  had  four  gates;  the  east  and  north  gateways 
are  now  standing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  2500 :  many^of 
thm  laboring  class  derive  employment  from  the  woollen  trade. 

Totness 
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Totntfi  k  a  vciy  mpmmmg  tomi,  and  will,  prbkUy,  mtb 
jeu%  be  the  third  of  cowe^nencf  in  Deveoahire :  the  voobs 
tvade  is  npidly  iocmtiQg ;  mod  mmm  mm  roads  are  mtkiDc  • 
4lifierent  directioosy  for  vfaich  the  ODncurreoca  of  the  L^gjibftp 
hm  been  lately  obtained.  Edwa&d  Ltk*  the  learned  autlion 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  DicticHiary,  which  apf^^tred  intr 
volnmeB  folio,  in  1772,  with  a  GraauMr  of  the  two  )n^ 
naited,  was  bom  in  this  town,  in  the  year  1704.  He  died  tti 
age  of  sixty-five.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  D«  D.  sndCiM 
of  Christ  Church,  ww  likewise  a  native  of  Totness.  His  v»t  <^  , 
febrated  work  was  a  Collection  of  Hebrsw  MSS.  with  a  TKft^i 
corrected  vernon  of  the  Old  Testanent.  He  <iaed  in  17S3| «.« j 
iixty-five. 

Shaephah,  the  delightful  residence  of  Edmimd  Bastardy  ^ 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Dartmouth,  is  situated  on  the  biD« 
a  thickly  wooded  declivity,  which  rises  fhwa  the  margia  <H  * 
Duty  about  two  miks  below  Totness.  The  seeaeiy  it  comotf 
is  extremely  picturesque;  and  many  of  the  views  from  the  pfi^ 
are  also  eminently  beauiiful.  llie  mansion  is  aa  elegant  bwid"^ 
of  iiee-stone ;  and  a^as  erected  by  Captain  Pownall,  who  lo6t  tt  ^ 
life  at  the  moment  of  victory  in  a  naval  eagigemenl  during  ^ 
American  War.  Tbe  daughter  of  this  fentiemaa  is  mamed: 
Mr.  Bastard. 

LuPTON  House,  a  seat  of  Francis  BuUer,  Bart,  is  a  stracwi 
of  considerable  elegance,  standing  in  a  fine  situation  on  an  9scti& 
the  southern  front  is  particularly  handsome.  The  surrouodJ^ 
eminences  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  at  their  feet  »n 
spread  out  some  fertile  and  well- watered  vales. 

BaixHAM  Ckunk-TimMy  and  Brixham  Quay,  hsve  '^ 
proved  very  rapidly,  but  especially  the  latter,  during  the  late  ««^! 
Ih  rough  the  trade  and  e^)enditure  occasioned  by  the  fleets'  beiU 
stationed  in  Torbay.  Near  the  former  village  is  an  ebbing  ^ 
ilowing  spring,  called  Lmfveily  of  which  the  following  particvsf 
account  has  been  given  by  a  former  tourist/  who  remaiiSf  ^ 
it  is  the  result  of  hb  own  observations,  as  he  had  careftiUy  ^ 

served  sts  peiiods,  and  the  quantity  of  its  ebbing  and  flowiJ^  ^ 

fourtc(» 
*  Tour  through  GretC  Britatn,  4  Vols. 
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^itrteen  hown  together.  **  The  sitoation  of  this  spring  is  pietty 
near  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  hilU ;  and  the  quantity  of  waler 
that  flows  from  it  is  con^derable.  It  foils  into  a  large  beaon^ 
where  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  (by  lying  in  an  inclining  pAtae) 
the  perpendicular  height  of  its  ebbing  and  flowing^  as  well  as  the 
time  between  high  and  low  water.  By  a  careful  observation  of  a 
great  number  of  fluxes  and  refluxes,  I  And*  that  when  it  proceeds 
n^ulaily,  as  it  sometimes  does  for  eight  hours  togediery  ittseleweo 
times  in  an  hour.  There  happens  sometimes  an  intermission  of 
these  ebbings  and  flowings ;"  for  on  the  same  .day  that  the  above 
remarks  were  made,  the  spring  had  no  motion,  onicey  for  upwards 
of  an  hour;  and  at  another  time,  for  above  twenty  minutea. 
**•  The  bason  which  receives  the  water,  contains,  as  I  guess,  about 
twenty  ieet  in  area ;  and  ^  perpendicular  height  of  the  flowing, 
when  I  observed  it,  (10th  of  July,  1733,  in  a  dry  season^)  was  va^ 
riotts ;  sometimes  an  inch  and  theee  quarters,  and  at  other  times 
not  abo^  half  an  inch ;  but  geoemUy  about  one  inch  and  one 
eighth."* 

DARTMOUTH 

Is  a  very  considerable  sea-port  town,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Dart  with  the  British  Channel.  **  The  bay 
which  the  river  forms  at  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  on  the  coast.  Both  the  entrance  of  the  Dan  into  it,  and 
its  exit  to  the  sea,  appear,  from  many  stations,  closed  up  by  the 
folding  of  the  banks ;  so  that  the  bay  has  frequently  the  form  of  a 
lake,  only  furnished  with  shipping  instead  of  boats,  its  banks  arc 
its  great  beauty ;  they  consist  of  lofty  wooded  hills,  shelving  down 
in  all  directions.^t 

The  view  of  Dartmouth  from  the  bay  is  extremely  pleasing: 
the  houses  appear  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  craggy  hill,  and 
extending,  embosomed  in  trees,  almost  a  mile  along  the  water's 

edge. 

*SttVol.IlI.  p.455,  fom  Allonptt»tocoinit|orUieCaii:wofthcKkind 
of  Springs. 

f  Gilpin's  Obiervatioos,  179a. 
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edge.  The  dock-yards  and  quay  project  into  the  river,  and  i 
an  apparent  cunrature  in  its  course,  which  has  a  very  beaudful 
^Scd ;  while  the  uniformity  is  further  broken  by  the  ships  of  war, 
and  smaller  vessels,  gliding  along  its  current  The  rocks  on  each 
side  are  composed  of  a  glossy,  purple-colored  slate,  and  thdr 
summits  are  fringed  with  varioi&  plants  and  shrubs. 

This  town  originally  consisted  of  three  villages,  named  Clifton^ 
Dmrtmauihf  and  Hardneu;  and  though  now  united  by  buildings, 
with  respect  to  local  regulations,  they  are  still,  in  several  instances, 
distinct  From  the  situation  of  the  ground,  some  of  the  streets  are 
so  much  higher  than  others,  that  '*  it  is  almost  possible  to  shake 
hands  from  vrithout,  with  a  person  at  the  window  of  an  attic 
story. *'  Most  of  them  are  also  incommodiously  narrow;  and  the 
lower  tier  of  houses  frequently  communicates  with  those  above,  by 
flights  of  steps. 

This  manor  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Judhael  de  Tot- 
nais,  and  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  Totness  to  the  Zauchcij  of 
whom  it  vras  probably  purchased  by  the  Daameyi,  who  conveyed 
it  to  the  TeuktburyMj  merchants;  and  these  released  it,  to  the  use  of 
the  town,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Third.  In  the  second  of 
Edward  the  Jourth,  Dartmouth,  which  appears  to  have  escheated 
to  the  Crown,  was  bestowed  on  Nevill,  Lprd  Falconbridge,  and 
after  his  decease  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  the 
King.  Again  reverting  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the  Duke,  it 
was  given  to.  the  Carewi  by  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  though  their 
title  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  year  1557»  it  once 
more  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  twenty-third  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  three  persons,  named 
Downing,  Asheton,  and  Robert  Peter:  from  the  two  latter  it  came 
to  the  Corporation,  in  which  it  is  still  vested. 

**  King  John,"  says  Leland,  ^'  gave  privilege  of  Mairalte  to , 
Dertmuth.''  But  this  is  either  a  mistake,  or  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising the  privilege  was  not  sufficiently  defined;  as  the  charter 
granted  by  Edward  the  Third,  expressly  invests  the  Burgesses  vnth 
power  "  to  choose  a  Mayor  every  year."  The  Corporation 
which  is  formed  under  this  charter|  consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder, 

two 
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tMO  B«liffii^  and  twelve  Commoa-Coancilinen,  with  otber  inferior 
officers.  DartMoiith  was  first  repreiented  m  Parliament  in  the 
twenty-sixtli  of  Edward  the  First;  but  afterwards  intermitted  send* 
mg  till  the  leigA  of  Edward  the  Third,  since  which  the  merabeif 
have  been  regularly  returned.  The  right  of  electioii  is  poosesseA 
by  the  Corporation,  who  have  the  power  of  creating  freemen."* 

The  mo6t  important  historical  occurrences  registered  in  the  an« 
nals  of  this  town,  are  its  destruction  twice  by  6re,  in  the  rdgnsol 
Richard  the  First,  aad  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  French  were,  in 
both  instaacn,  the  invaders;  and  both  times  escaped  with  slight 
loss;  yet,  oo  landhig  here  a  third  time  in  the  year  1404,  they 
were  intercepted  by  the  peasants  and  xoovteii,  and  the  whole  party 
ttther  taken  or  dain,  together  with  their  leader,  Mons*  de  CastelU 
ki  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Dartmooth  was  garrisoned  ior  the 
King;  but  in  January,  1645,  was  stormed  by  the  forces  commanded 
by  General  Fahrfiuc. 

The  harboor  of  Dartmouth  is  very  safe,  and  sufficiently  capa^ 

cioaa  lor  500  mil:  the  entnoce  is  defended  by  a  Castle,  and  tw# 

platforms  of  canmm.     The  former  was  probably  erected  in  the  tiaM 

of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  as  appears  from   Browne  WiHis, 

*^  agreed,  for  himself  and  heirs,  to  pay  to  the  Corporatioii  40i.  per 

anaum  for  their  building  a  strong  and  mighty  tower^  aod  bulwark, 

with  lime  and  stone,  for  furnishing  the  saone  with  guns,  artillery, 

and  ofdnaace,    and  for  finding  a  chain  in  length  and  strength 

asfficient/'    This  fortress,  however,  is  not  spacionB  ;  and  the  caonon 

mounted  upon  its  walls  are  but  few.     Its  situation  is  extremely 

j^ctuvesque;  and  the  rich  mass  of  oaks  in  its  vicini^,  with  the 

tower  and  spire  of  a  small  chapel  just  peeping  above  the  btanches, 

add  considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  prospect.     Dr.  Maton, 

speaking  of  the  scenery  of  Dartmouth,  observes,  that,  **  the  view 

iowanb  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  exhibits  such  a  happy  assenn 

bkge  of  objects  for  a  picture,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  ex* 

ceeded.    A  rocky  knoU  projecting  from  the  shore,  makes  an 

admirable  foreground.    One  of  the  udb  screens  is  formed  by  the 

Vol.  IV.  I  picturesque 

*  Kotitis  PirlianuaUriii  VoL  II.  p.  ^. 
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picturesque  castle,  with  the  adjoining  church,  just  emerging  front 
a  fine  wood,  which  enriches  the  right-hand  side;  the  other,  a  high 
promontory,  with  a  fort  at  its  feet;  whilst  the  main  sea  appears  in 
front  through  a  narrow  opening,  and  leaves  nothing  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  wish  for  in  the  composition.' 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  the  venerable  walls  of  a  more 
ancient  castle,  rising  immediately  above  the  water.  This  building 
appears  to  have  been  circular,  but  of  no  great  strength. 

Dartmouth  contains  three  churches,  and  a  meeting-bouse  for 
Dissenters.     One  of  the  churches,  St.  Clement's,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town;  and  having  a  tower 
nearly  seventy  feet  high,  forms  a  good  sea  mark.    A  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  town  arises  from  the  Newfoundland 
Fishery,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  furnishes  la* 
bor  for  nearly  3000  men.     The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade,  in  catching  the  fish,  and  conveying  them,  when  cured,  to 
foreign  markets,  is  about  350.     The  returns  are  generally  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  salt,  &c.     The  chief  markets  are  the  different  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean.     The  quay  is  large  and  convenient;  before  it 
is  a  spacious  street,  where  the  principal  merchants  have  their  red- 
dence:  most  of  the  houses  are  large  and  convenient.     The  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  is  provided  for  by  the 
establishment  of  three  charity-schools. 

Slapttm-Lea  is  a  remarkable  lake,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  beach  of  Start  Bay,  and 
not  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Thb  lake 
is  formed  by  three  small  streams  of  fresh  water,  which  have  no  vi- 
sible outlet,  but  are  supposed  to  unite  with  the  sea,  by  percolating 
through  tlie  sand.  It  was  formerly  well  stored  with  pike,  pearch, 
roach,  and  eels ;  but  most  of  the  fish  were  destroyed,  and  great 
part  of  the  Lea  drained,  by  means  of  a  singular  breach  made  in 
the  sand  during  a  storm,  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  winter  the  lake 
abounds  with  wild-ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  coots,  and  other  birds  of 
different  species* 

KINGSBRIDGE 
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In  a  small,  but  pleasant  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Sal^ 
tombe  river,  and,  according  to  Risdon,  deriving  its  name  from  tbe 
bridge  which  separates  it  from  Dodbrooke.  The  manor  was  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Lords  Petres,  but  is  now  divided  among  several  families.  A  Latin 
free-school  was  founded  here  by  a  Mr.  Crispin,  of  Exeter,  and  has 
obtained  some  degree  of  reputation.  David  To l let,  or  ToL- 
BEY,  called,  by  Leland,  Tavelegusy  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  commenced  student  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  about  the 
ninth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  became  a  considerable  proficient 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  Progymnasmata  Gram" 
maticcB  Gratcot  was  written  by  him  for  the  use  of  Prince  Edward: 
he  was  also  the  author  of  Themata  Hotneri,  and  some  other  pieces. 

Dodbrooke  has  been  celebrated  as  the  first  place  where  while 
ale  was  brewed ;  but,  perhaps,  more  so  from  the  circumstance  of 
tithes  befng  demandable  for  that  liquor:  a  small  sum  is  now  paid 
annually  by  each  inn-keeper  in  lieu  of  the  titlie.  A  market  is  held 
here  every  third  Wednesday  in  the  month,  and  four  quarterly 
markets  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

MODBURV 

Is  an  ancient  market  and  borough  town^  though  neither  incor- 
porated, nor  represented  in  Parliament.  History,  however,  re- 
cords, that  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  the  First,  it  sent  two 
members;  but,  with  many  other  places  in  this  county,  was  after* 
wards  exempted  on  petition;  the  alledged  plea  being  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  prevented  their  pnyittg  the  representatives, 
as  was  the  custom  in  that  ag*».  The  town  consists  principally  of 
four  streets,  running .  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and 
crossing  each  other  ut  right  angles  in  the  market-place.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  is  somewhat  above  200;  that  of  inhabitants  about 
J  830:  many  of  the  latter  are  employed  in  the  woollen  trade, 
%hich  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 

I  2  present; 
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present;  and  here  was  once  a  good  weekly  market  for  yam,  which 
has  been  discontinued  many  years,  scarcely  any  being  now  spun  ia 
the  ncfghbonrhood:  to  preserve  the  right,  however,  the  bell  stHI 
rings  for  the  yam  market  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  plush  and  a  hat 
itianufiictory  have  also  been  established  in  this  town;  the  machinies 
employed  in  the  former  are  of  very  ingenious  construction. 

The  Church*  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  having  a 
spire,  about  134  feet  in  height:  the  latter  is  more  modem  than 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  seems,  from  papers  preserved  in^  the 
parish  chest,  to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  after  the  year  16^1. 
Within  the  church  is  a  neat  marble  font  andpedestal^  and  three  large 
galleries,  erected  in  17 16.  In  the  south  aisle  is  an  alabaster  statue 
in  armour,  supposed  to  be  the  effigy  of  one  of  the  Cliampemoune 
fianiily.  In  the  town  are  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses;  one  for 
Presbyterians^  the  other  for  Anabaptists. 

This  manor  formerly  belonged  t6  Sir  James  Okestone,  or  Ox  ton  ; 
but  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Champentounes^  several 
of  whom  were  knights,  and  lived  here  in  great  splendor.  This 
femily  resided  at  Mod  bury  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second, 
till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  noble  mansion  in  which  they  resided,  called  Modbury 
House,  or  sometimes  Court  House,  is  nearly  razed :  a  part,  that 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  wings,,  however,  is  yet  standing,  and 
contains  a  large  arched  chamber,  said  to  have  been  the  dining^ 
room:  the  doorways  and  chimney-pieces  are  ornamented  with 
carving;  the  window  frames  arc  of  granite,  or  moor-stone.  At  a 
small  distance  was  a  large  deer  park,  now  converted  into  a  consi- 
derable farm,  but  still  retaining  the  name  of  Modbury  Park. 

Tradition  speaks  very  highly  of  the  grandeur  of  this  seat,,  and  of 
^e  magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Champemounes  lived;  and 
particularly  of  their  keeping  a  very  fine  band  of  singers  and  musi- 
cians^ 

*  This  ttrncture  har  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  usual  east  and  west 
position;  and  perhaps  may  in  some  degree  confirm  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
founders  of  churches  took  that  point  for  the  east,  where  the  sun  was  seen  to  rise 
on  that  saint's  day  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  The  head  of  Modbury 
Church  ia  withki  about  thwe  quarteo  of  a  point  of  the  north-east. 
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cians,  which  band,  if  report  may  be  credited,  was  the  occaaon  of 
the  family's  ruin:  ''  for  that  Mr.  Charapemoune  taking  it  on  the 
Thames  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  her  Majesty  uras  so  de- 
lighted with  the  music,  that  she  requested  a  loan  of  it  for  a  month ; 
to  which  Mr.  Champemoune,  aware  of  the  improbability  of  its 
ever  returning,  would  not  consent;  saying,  that  he  '  hoped  her 
Majesty  would  allow  him  to  keep  his  fancy.'  The  Queen  was  so 
highly  exasperated  at  this  refusal,  that  she  found  some  pretence  to 
sue  him  at  law,  and  ruin  him,  by  obliging  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  to  sell  no  fewer  than  nineteen  manors."  Iliis  anec- 
dote, at  least  the  circumstance  of  the  sale  of  the  nineteen  manors 
about  the  above  period,  is  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by  the  title- 
deeds  of  some  lands  in  and  round  Modbury;  and  from  these  it 
likewise  appears,  that  the  possessions  of  the  £unily  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  comparatively  inconsiderable;  and 
that  soon  afterwards  nearly  all  of  them  were  alienated.  The 
Champemounes  of  Dartington  are  a  younger  branch  of  those  seat* 
ed  in  this  town.  The  present  proprietor  of  this  manor  is  a  dangh* 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Trist,  of  Bowden,  in  whose  family  it  has 
been  for  the  last  century. 

At  Modbury  a  court-leet  is  held  twice  every  year;  and  at  the 
Michaelmas  court  are  elected  a  Port-reve,  (usually  styled  Mayor,) 
two  Constables,  and  several  other  officers;  to  whom  the  judicial 
regulations  of  the  town  are  intrusted.  The  persons  liable  to  be 
chosen,  are  those  who  have  any  freehold  within  the  borough,  and 
are  denominated  Freemen,  or  Free  Burgesses;  and  by  virtue  of 
their  offices,  are  entitled  to  certain  privileges.  From  the  records 
it  appears,  that  the  borough  court,  within  the  past  century,  took 
cognizance  of  acticms  for  all  debts  under  forty  shillings:  and  that 
MO  lately  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  inhabitants  possessed 
.the  authority  of  enrolling  deeds  in  the  rolls  of  the  borough. 

In  this  town  an  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  existed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Stephen;  but  on  the  Dissolution  of  the  alien  priories, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  granted  to  the  College  at 
Eton.  Its  revenues  were  estimated  at  about  701.  ^)cr  annum.  The 
.site  of  the  priory  seems  to  have  been  at  a  place  called  Scotland, 

1 3  adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  the  western-  side  of  the  church-yard.  8ome  remains 
of  an  ancient  building,  with  large  arches,  filled  up,  are  still  existing 
there,  and  till  lately  were  inhabited,  but  are  now  converted  into  a 
bam.  Two  large  fields,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  still 
called  Priors  Parks,  which  renders  the  opinion  of  the  prioTj 
standing  near  this  spot  more  probable. 

Tbaike,  near  Mod  bury,  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Sweie  family, 
which  appears  to  have  acquired  it  by  descent  from  the  Scoosj  who 
became  extinct  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Edward 
the  Sixth.  Before  that  period  the  Stuetes  resided  at  Upton,  in 
South-Milton,  where  they  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1438,  on  an  estate  that  stlR  belongs  to  the  family,  Adrian  Swele 
was  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1724.  The  present  owner  of  Traine 
is  the  Rev.  John  Swete,  of  Oxton  House. 

Fleet  House,  about  two  miles  from  Modbury,  was  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Heles;  but  in  the  year  17l6,  on  failure  of  tssoa 
in  that  family,  it  became  the  property  of  James  Bulteel,  Esq.  aa 
able  and  respectable  magistrate,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Tavistock:  his  descendant,  James  Bulteel,  Esq.  is  the  present  inhe- 
ritor. The  mansion  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  river  Erme.  Part  of  it  is  very  ancient;  but  many 
alterations  were  made  by  the  last  proprietor,  who  erected  an 
extensive  and  elegant  front  toward  the  north.  This  commands  a 
delightful  prospect  over  the  valley,  through  which  the  river  winds, 
with  Ermington  Church,  and  in  the  distance  the  celebrated  hills  on 
the  moor,  called  the  East  and  West  Beacons,  Another  part  of  the 
Tiew  includes  a  fine  wood,  together  with  the  church  and  western 
extrejnity  of  the  town  of  Modbuiy. 

WiMPSTOK,  a  considerable  manor  near  Modbury,  was  anciently 
the  seat  of  the  FortescueSy  several  of  whom  have  been  deservedly 
celebrated  for  their  talents,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  profes- 
sions. Of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice 
and  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  bom 
here  about  the  year  1381 ;  and  was  author  of  De  Laudibus  Legum 
jifigfutf  a  work  still  greatly  in  repute  among  legal  antiquaries. 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  ninety;  and  was  buried  at  Eb^rton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, 
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c^tcrshire.  Wimpston  was  lately  the  property  of  the  Ourryt^  and 
now  belongs  to  Paul  Treby  Treby,  Esq.  whose  surname  originally 
was  Ourry.  '  The  Fortescue  arms  still  remain  on  the  glass  of  a 
window  of  the  manor-house. 

Shilstok,  formerly  Skilvestoti^  is  an  ancient  seat  belonging  to 
John  Savery,  Esq,  of  Butcombe  Court,  near  Bristol,  in  whose  &« 
mily  it  has  been  ever  since  the  year  l6l4.  '  It  was  purchased  from 
the  Hilitf  one  of  whom  has  a  tomb  in  the  village  church,  neatly 
inscribed  with  an  acrostic  epitaph,  the  initials  of  which  form  the 
words,  "  Oliver  Hill,  of  Shilveston,"  who  died  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1573. 

Ma  RIDGE,  a  handsome  seat,  about  three  miles  north-east  of 
Modbury,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  property  of  Eld- 
mund  Sture,  Esq.  who  sold  it  to  Mr..  Buckley,  an  attorney,  of 
Totness,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Taylor,  also  an  attor- 
ney, of  the  same  place.  From  him  it  descended  to  his  ion, 
Charles  Taylor,  Esq.  who  was  a  Counsellor  of  great  ability,  De- 
puty Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  for  some  time  a  Mem-^ 
ber  of  Parliament.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles, 
wlio  dying  about  1770,  without  issue,  this  estate  is  now  the  join- 
ture of  his  widow  for  her  life;  the  inlieritance  belonging  to  th« 
second  son,  the  Rev.  George  Taylor. 

FowELSCOMBE,  an  ancient  and  venerable  structure,  about 
four  miles  from  Modbury,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  FaweU^ 
and  afterwards  of  a  branch  of  the  Champernounes,  It  has  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  George  Herbert,  Esq.  and  successively 
of  three  brothers,  Thomas,  John,  and  Richard  King,  Esqrs.  the 
latter  of  whom  is  the  present  owner,  and  makes  it  occasionally  his 
residence. 

BuTTERFORD  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Prestwoods,  from 
whom  it  devolved  to  the  Strodes  of  Newnham,  who  made  it  their 
residence  till  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  late  Richard 
Strode,  Esq.  sold  it  to  Thomas  Palk,  Esq.  Tliis  gentleman 
shortly  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  his  brother,  AValter  Palk,  Esq. 
of  Marleigh,  now  member  of  Parliament  for  Ashburton :  of  him 
it  was  lately  purchased  by  Thomas  Bowes,  Esq.  who  fitted  up  and 

1 4  repaired 
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repaired  the  mamion  at  a  considerable  expence ;  but  has  iBtdy 
advertised  the  estate  for  sale, 

Stowfokd,  the  seat  of  Heniy  Rivers,  Esq.  is  pleasantly  si* 
tuated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  picturesque  village  of  Ivy- bridge, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  the  West^Bcacon,  From  the  sum- 
^lit  of  this  eminence,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  one,  named  the 
Ewt  Beacon y  the  prospects  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  All 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  appears  spread  like  a  map  before 
the  eye ;  ahd  from  some  points,  the  whole  sea  coast,  from  Port- 
land to  Deadman's  Point,  is  visible  in  clear  weather, 

Memblanp,  in  Rbdon's  time,  was  the  property  of  the  Hil-* 
fersdonsy  and  aflerwards  of  the  Ckampemounes ;  since  which  it 
l>elongcd  to  Arthur  Stert,  Esq.  who  rebuilt  the  mansion^  with 
detached  wingi  as  it  now  is.  It  was  next  ))urchased  byJoha 
BultccI,  Esq.  who  having  succeeded  to  the  Fleet  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  year  1780,  sold  Membland  to  Peter 
Perring,  Esq.  then  lately  returned  from  the  East-Indies.  He 
dying  intestate,  and  without  issue,  in  179^9  it  descended  to  his 
brother  Philip,  whose  eldest  son  and  successor,  John  Perhng,  Esq, 
Alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  is  now  proprietor. 

Moth  ECOMBE  is  a  handsome  building,  of  comparatively  modem 
structure,  situated  by  the  village  of  Mothccombe,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  that  name.  It  was  formerly  in  the  family  of 
Pollexfcn,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Calmady,  whose  female  de« 
sccndants  and  co-heirs  have  sold  a  moiety  of  the  estate  to  Henry 
l^gassicke,  Esq.  of  a  respectable  family  of  that  name,  which  for 
upwards  of  a  century  has  been  resident  in  Modbury. 

In  the  year  179^9  &  singular  phenomenon  happened  at  the 
mouth  of  Mothecombe  Harbour.  From  the  cliff  on  its  western 
side  projects  a  peninsula  of  many  acres,  called  Mothecombe-Back^ 
consisting  of  an  accumulation  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  has  re- 
sisted the  force  of  the  waters  time  immemorially,  and  has  a  feir 
annually  held  on  it.  This  peninsula  roaches  so  nearly  across  the 
harbour,  tliat  the  river  Ermc  is  confined  by  it  almost  close  to  the 
eastern  cliff,  and  there  flows  into  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  above  year,  in  a  tempestuous  night,  the  waves  formed  another 
back,  or  peni/isula,  across  the  harbour,  almost  as  large,  and  ap- 
i?  parently 
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parently  as  firm  as  the  ancient  one ;  this  seemed  joined  to  the 
eastern  cliff,  as  fitmly  as  the  other  to  the  western  cliff,  and  in  con- 
siequcnce,  the  river,  after  clearing  the  old  back,  was  forced  to  nin 
quite  across  the  harbour  by  the  side  of  the  new  obstruction,  before 
its  waters  could  unite  with  the  ocean.  This  occasioned  so  great 
an  impediment  to  the  navig^on  of  the  river,  (which  is  chiefly  bj 
vessels  in  the  coal  and  culm  trade,)  that  meeting?  were  held  to 
consult  on  the  possibility  of  regaining  the  passage,  by  cutting 
through  the  new  back.  Before,  however,  a  determination  was 
made,  and  after  the  formidable  barrier  had  continued  undiminished 
for  several  months,  the  sea,  in  another  stormy  night,  washed  the 
whole  away,  leaving  the  harbour  in  its  former  state ;  the  ancienl 
peninsula  not  being  in  the  least  affected. 

Ivt-Bridge  is  a  village  beautifully  «tuatcd  in  a  romantic  dell, 
which,  from  its  rattling  river,  wooded  accompaniments,  and  pictu- 
resque scenery,  excites  the  attention  and  admiration  of  almost 
every  traveller.  The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  small  biidge  of 
one  archy  which  is  covered  with  ivy,  and  stretches  across  the  river 
Erme.  This  impetuous  mountain  torrent,  after  forming  various  cas- 
cades, and  dashing  through  many  rocky*  chasms,  which  is  over- 
hung with  fine  mossy  woods,  and  many  straggling  trunks  and  roots, 
passes  on  to  the  English  Channel. 

Yealmptov,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Yealme,  and,  accord-* 
jng  to  Risdon,  "  the  cheife  begotten  of  that  river,"  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Saxon  King,  Ethelwold;  and  is,  by  some  historians, 
recorded  as  the  burial-place  of  his  Lieutenant,  Lipsius.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  this  manor  belonged  to  Mathew  Fitz-Herbert, 
one  of  the  Barons  whose  signature  appears  to  Magna  Charta.  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Hastings,  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don j  but  is  now  possessed  by  the  representatives  of  the  PoUexfan. 
In  the  church-yard  is  a  stone,  apparently  monumental,  eight  feet 
four  inches  long,  on  which  the  word  T  OREUS  is  cut  in  rude 
letters.  Tradition  affirms,  that  a  King  of  Yealmpton,  or  a  Roman 
Nobleman,  was  buried  here,  Plyhstock, 

*  "  The  gnnite  of  Ivy-Bridge  is  of  a  dead  -whitish  color,  and  composed  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  fel-spar,  (which  appears,  for  the  most  part,  in  long 
parrow  crystals,}  p^Uucld  quartz,  some  iQhoerl,  and  a  few  scarcely  discerniblt 
specks  of  mica,"  ^«^*». 
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Pltmbtock,  says  Risdon,  "  once  belonged  to  the  abby  of  Ta>- 
vistoke;  and  to  shew  you  the  manner  how,  let  my  labour  counter- 
poize your  patience.     It  is  left  us  by  tradition,  that  one  Childe,  of 
Plimstoke,  a  man  of  fairc  possessions,  having  noe  issue,  ordained, 
that  wherever  he  should  happen  to  be  buried,  to  that  church  his 
lands  should  belong.     It  so  fortuned,  that  he  riding  to  hunt  in  the 
forrest  of  Dartmoor,  being  in  pursuite  of  his  game,  casually  lost 
his  company,  and  his  way;  likewise,  the  season  then  being  so  colde, 
and  he  so  benumbed  therewith,  that  he  was  enforced  to  kyll  hii 
horse,  and  imboweled  him  to  crcepe  into  his  belly  to  gett  heate, 
which  not  being  able  to  preserve  him,  he  was  there  frozen  to 
death ;  and  so  found,  was  carried  by  Tavistoke  men  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  abby,  which  was  not  so  secretly  don,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Plimstoke  had  knowledg  thereof,  which,  to  prevent, 
they  resorted  to  defend  the  carryage  of  the  corps  on  the  bridge, 
where  they  conceiveji  necessity  compelled  them  to  passe;  but  they 
were  deceived  by  a  guile,  for  Tavistoke  men  forthwith  built  a 
deight  bridge,  and  passed  on  at  another  place  without  resistance, 
buried  the  body,  and  enjoyed  the  lands;  in  memory  whereof  the 
bridge  beareth  the  name  of  Guylbridge  to  this  day.'' 

PLYMPTON,  OE  PLYWPTON  EARLS, 

A  RESPECTABLE  Stannary  and  market-town,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  river  Plym,  was 
formerly  part  of  the  Honour  of  Plympton,  to  which  no  fewer  than 
eighty-nine  Knight's-fees  were  appendant.  Ibis  Honour  was 
granted  by  Henry  the  First  to  Richard  dc  Rivers,  or  Redverse, 
aftennards  Earl  of  Devon,  who  made  it  the  capital  scat  of  his  ba- 
rony. His  residence  was  the  Castle;  the  ruins  of  which,  with  an 
artificial  mount,  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  200  in  .circumfer- 
ence, stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  This  fortress  included 
nearly  two  acres,  and  was  encompassed  by  a  high  rampart,  and  a 
very  deep  ditch,  which  still  remain;  but  the  walls  of  the  castle  are 
almost  wholly  destroyed;  some  fragments  on  the  top  of  the  mount 
are  of  great  thickness. 

The  family  of  Rivers  invested  Plympton  with  considerable  privi- 
leges.    Paldwin  de  Rivers  is  said,  by  Dr.  Brady,  to  have  granted 
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lis  cimter  of  incorporation,  ivhich  was  afterwards  confirmed  bj 
Edward  the  Third,  Richard  tise  Second,  and  the  Henries  Fifth 
and  Sixth.  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
eight  Aldermen,  or  principal  Burgesses.  The  right  of  election  is 
Tested  in  the  Mayor,  and  free  Burgesses:  the  number  of  voters  is 
about  100.  The  first  return  to  Parliament  was  made  as  early  as 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First. 

This  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  assuming  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  T:  the  number  of  houses  is  somewhat  more  than  200. 
The  Church,  or  Chapel,  is  appendant  to  that  at  Plympton  St, 
Mary.  Near  it  is  a  well  endowed  Free-school,  erected  about  the 
year  l664,  by  one  of  the  trustees  of  Elizeus  Hele,  Esq.  of  Fardel, 
who  bequeathed  1 5001.  per  annum  to  be  expended  in  charitable 
purposes.  The  Guild«Hall  is  an  ancient  building,  supported  on 
stone  pillars,  and,  among  other  portraits,  contains  one  of  Sm 
Joshua  Reynolds,  by  himself. 

Plympton  is  rendered  interesting  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
from  having  been  the  birth-place  of  this  great  and  eminent 
character,  whose  abilities  not  only  shed  a  lustre  on  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  but  were  the  great  agents  in  advancing  the  arts 
and  artists  of  England  to  a  rivalship  with  those  of  enlightened 
Greece  and  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua,  elegant  art 
was  an  alien  to  this  country;  he  naturalized  it  to  the  soil,  and 
thus  disproved  the  assertions  of  Du  Bos,  Winckelman,  and  Montes- 
quieu, who  had  contended,  that  the  climate  of  England  was  inimi- 
tal  to  the  genius  of  painting. 

This  illustrious  ardst  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1723, 
His  father  was  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  was  either  a 
very  singular  man,  or  had  accidentally  obtained  that  character. 
Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  he  fancied  "  an  uncommon  Christian 
pame"  for  his  son,  might  be  the  means  of  bettering  his  fortune, 
and  therefore  gaye  bim  the  scriptural  appellation  of  Joshua. 

Young  Joshua  evinced  an  early  propensity  for  drawing,  and  be* 
gan  by  copying  some  sketches  made  by  his  elder  sisters,  and  also 
the  prints  from  Cat's  Book  of  Emblems.  When  only  eight  years 
old,  **  he  readj  with  great  avidity  and  pleasure.  The  Jesuits'  Per^* 
spective,"  with  the  rules  of  which  he  goon  made  himself  perfectly 

acquainted* 
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acquainted.      Afterwards  he  obtaioed  Richardson*9   Treatise  oo 
Paintiiig;  the  perusal  of  which  so  delighted  and  inflamed  his  young 
mindy  that  he  thought  Raphael  the  most  exalted  of  laortal  men, 
and  resolved  to  become  a  painter  himself.     To  gratify  his  propen- 
sity for  the  £Eiscinating  art,  his  father  placed  him  under  Tkoma» 
Hud90tt*   the  most  celebrated   portrait   painter  of  that   time. 
But  our  young  artist  soon  excelled  his  master;  and  sought  further 
excellence  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  other  places  on  the  continent* 
where  paintings  were  collected  and  preserved.     On  returning  from 
Italy,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  with  Lord  Keppel,   he  at- 
tracted the  public  notice  and  applause,  by  a  full  length  portrait  of 
his  patron,  the  above  nobleman.     From  thb  period  he  continued 
to  advance  in  fame  and  fortune;  and,  by  associating  with  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  the  age,  by  an  amiable  suavity  of  manners^ 
and  a  union  of  literary  and  professional  talents,  he  exalted  his  own 
honor  with  that  of  the  arts  and  bis  country.     He  died  much  be^ 
loved,  and  lamented,  Febrtiary  23d,  1792,  and  was  interred  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  with  every  honor  that  could 
)>e  shown  to  worth  and  genius  by  an  enlightened  nation.     His  paU 
was  supported  by  three  Dukes,  two  Marquisses,  and  five  other 
Koblemen;  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters attended  the  funeral  ceremony.     Of  his  private  and  pix^* 
fessional  character,  we  shall  give  some  account  in  the  language  of 
^  living  artist,  as  inserted  in  the  supplement  to  Pilkingtons's  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters. 

"  In  many  respects,  both  as  a  man  and  a  painter.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  cannot  be  top  much  praised,  studied,  and  imitated,  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  attain  the  like  eminence.  All  nature, 
and  all  art,  was  his  academy ;  and  his  mind  was  constantly  awake, 

ever 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  was  bom  1x1,1701.  As  a  scfao« 
lafi  and  son.in-law  to  Richardson,  the  painter  and  author,  he  derived  some 
practical  knowledge*  recommendation,  and  connections.  Though  a  very  in- 
different artist,  when  compared  to  his  distinguished  pupil,  he  obtained  coosi* 
derable  business  in  painting  **  the  honest  similitudes*'  of  country  gentlemen, 
who  were  faithfully  represented,  as  Walpole  observes,  «*  in  the  fail  tied  wigs, 
blue  velvet  coau,  and  white  satin  waistcoats,**  which  constituted  the  fashionable 
'dreisof  tbctimc* 
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ever  on  the  wing;  comprehensive,  vigorous,  discriminating,  and  re- 
tentive. With  taste  to  perceive  all  the  varieties  of  the  picturesque, 
judgment  to  select,  and  skill  to  combine  what  would  serve  his  pur- 
pose, few  have  ever  been  empowered,  by  nature,  to  do  more  from 
the  funds  of  his  own  genius ;  and  none  ever  endeavoured  more  to 
take  advantage  of  the  labors  of  others,  in  making  a  splendid  and 
useAiI  collection,  for  which  no  expence  was  spared ;  his  house  was 
filled,  to  the  remotest  comers,  with  casts  from  the  antique,  pic-* 
tures,  statues,  -drawings,  and  prints,  by  the  various  masters  of  all 
the  different  schools  and  nations. 

**  Beautiful  and  seducing  as  his  style  undoubtedly  was,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  in  so  unreserved  a  manner,  as  his  industry  botli 
in  study  and  practice.  Coloring  was  evidently  his  first  excellence, 
to  which  all  others  were,  more  or  less,  sacrificed ;  and  though  in 
splendor  and  brilliancy  he  was  exceeded  by  Rubens  and  Paul  Ve- 
ronese, in  force  and  depth  by  Titian  and  Rembrandt,  and  in  fresh- 
ness and  truth  by  Velasquez  and  Vandyck,  yet,  perhaps,  he  pos- 
sessed a  more  exquisite  combination  of  all  these  qualities,  and  that 
peculiarly  his  own,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  either  of 
those  celebrated  masters. 

**  His  discourses  are  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  manner,  and 
contain  many  just  observations,  much  excellent  criticism,  and  va- 
luable advice;  but' being  undertaken  before  he  had  profoundly 
considered  the  subject,  they  are  frequently  vague  and  unintelligi- 
ble, and  sometimes  contradictory." 

The  lines  written  on  this  great  artist  by  his  friend  Goldsmith, 
are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

*'  Here  Reynolds  it  laid ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind^ 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 

His  manners  were  gentle*  complying,  and  bland: 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part ; 

His  pencil*  our  faces ;  his  manners,  our  heart ; 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  wu  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,*  and  only  took  snuff." 

PtYMFTOK 

*  Sir  Joshua  wu  lo  dcaf^  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  aa  ear-trumptt  in  company* 
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PiTMPTOir  St.  Maet  is  a  village  of  considerable  aotiqnitjv 
and  had  formerly  a  college  for  a  Dean  and  four  Prebendaries^ 
founded  by  one  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  This  foundation  was  dis* 
solved  by  Warlewast,  Bisbop  of  Exeter,  on  the  refusal  of  its  in« 
mates  to  discard  their  wives  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  made  by 
the  Synod  held  in  London  in  the  year  1102;  by  which  celibacy 
was  enjoined  to  the  clergy.  The  rigid  Prelate  afterwards  esta- 
blished a  priory  of  canons  reguUr  here,  which  flourished  in  great 
splendor,  through  the  various  donations  bestowed  by  the  nobility 
and  other  persons.  At  the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  its  revenues 
were  estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  9^2L  12s.  8d.  and  the  site 
of  the  priory  was  then  granted  to  Arthur  Champemoune,  Esq. 

Boring  DON,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Parkers,  but  now  belong* 
ing  to  Lord  Boringdon,  is  situated  about  five  miles  east  of  Ply* 
mouth.  The  house,  which  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer;  and  has  been  much 
altered,  and  diminished,  since  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Parker  few 
mily :  though  a  fine  old  hall,  and  a  few  other  good  rooms,  are  still 
preserved.  Close  to  the  house  is  a  deer  park,  containing  between 
four  and  five  hundred  acres,  which  includes  a  variety  of  fine  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  rich  mass  of  ancient  woods*  which  ex- 
tend on  the  northern  side  of  the  park  up  to  Dartmoor,  the  present 
noble  proprietor  is  annually  augmenting  by  considerable  planta- 
tions; thus  ornamenting  the  landscape,  and  rendering  a  tract  of 
ground,  which  had  ever  continued  almost  useless,  of  national  uti- 
lity. At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  park  are  'the  tpenches  of 
a  circular  encampment,  in  a  commanding  and  beautiful  situation. 
The  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  many  parts  of  Devon,  formerly 
abounded  with  wild  deer;  and  though  they  are  now  nearly  exter- 
minated, yet  some  have  entered  this  park  within  these  few  years^ 
and  remained  with  the  fallow  deer  during  several  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Lady  Catherine  Parker, 
(daughter  of  John  Earl  Paulett,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  to 
Queen  Anne)  transferred  the  family  residence  from  Boringdon  to 

Saltrah^ 

*  Cam  Quarry,  the  slate  of  which  is  mentioned  in  page  3 1,  is  situated  in  that 
woods,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  forms  a  very  romantic  1 
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Salt  RAM,  wbere  she  enlarged  a  small  dwelling,  and  made  seve^ 
ral  improvements  with  a  vi6w  of  preserving  it  as  a  jointure-house. 
The  superior  beauty  of  this  situation,  perhaps,  attracted  the  lady's 
attention,  and  induced  her,  and  the  subsequent  occupiers,  to  con- 
tinue the  buildings  and  embellishments  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
The  latter  possesses  many  singular  attractions;  for,  exclusive  of  a 
great  diveisity  of  landscape,  and  massy  woods,  the  prospects  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  the  Town,  Citadel,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  the 
endless  variety  of  effects  peculiar  to  the  sea,  and  harbour,  bj% 
extremely  interesting,  and  amusing.  The  mansion,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  county,  extends  about  135  feet  in  length  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  sides;  the  western  side  measures  170  feet. 
The  principal  suite  of  apartments  is  on  the  ground  floor:  many  of 
the  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  much  elegance,  and  contain  a  nume- 
rous and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  by  ancient  and  modern 
masters:  the  following  are  among  the  principal: 

The  Green  Breakfast  Hoom  contains  a  Copy,  by  Dominichino, 
of  Raphaers  Galatea,  in  the  Famesine  Palace  at  Rome.  A  small 
picture  of  Cattle;  Cuyp.  Madona  and  Child;  Sasso  Ferrato. 
Flight  into  Egypt;  Gas.  Poussin.  A  small  piece,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine;  Correggio;  who  made  several  pictures 
from  the  same  design,  most  of  which  arc  in  the  palaces  on  the  con* 
tinent :  this  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  picture, 
containing  four  Spanish  Figures ;  Palemedes.  Two  small  paintings, 
Sal.  Rosa,  representing  Soldiers  in  a  Rocky  Scene.  St.  Anthony 
and  Christ ;  Anth.  Carracci.  St.  Catherine ;  Guido.  Si  a  Josh  u  a 
Reynolds,  half-length;  Angelica  Kauffman.  The  Tribute  Mo- 
ney; M.  A.  Caravaggio.  A  Landscape  and  Figures;  Wouverman. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  Carlo  Dolci.  Madona  and  Child; 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  Landscape;  Berghem.  A  small  picture 
with  four  Figures;  Vandyck. 

In  the  Red  Drawing  Room  is  a  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  of 
Gran  by;  by  Moreland;  and  four  Historical  Pictures,  by  Ange- 
lica Kauffman. 

In  the  Great  Drawing  Room  is  the  Bolingbroke  Family, 

consisting  of  nine  figures,  by  Vandyck.     A  large  picture  with  three 
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Female  Flgares;  Rubens.  Game;  by  Snyden.  The  Holy  Fami^ 
ly;  Guido.  Bacchanalians;  Titian:  this  celebrated  and  esteemed 
picture  was  purchased  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  the  late  Lord 
Boringdon.  Two  Historical  Pictures;  Angelica  Kaufiman.  A 
sitting  Piece,  containing  six  Figures;  said  to  be  by  Vandyck.  Sir 
Tbomas  Parker;  Cor.  Jansen. 

Tie  Blue  Breakfast  Room.  Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  Canaletti.  Sea  Piece,  Vandervd^e. 
Four  Views  of  Naples;  Ricchardclli.  Two  small  Pictures;  Albano. 
A  small  whole-length  Portrait  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
Apollo  and  Daphne;  Albano. 

Billiard  Room,  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  or  Lansdowk,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Phaeton;  Stubbs:  this  spirited  picture  has 
been  engraved.  Sigismunda:  a  picture  much  admired  for  the  ex- 
pression and  character  which  the  painter  has  given  to  the  heroine. 

In  the  Great  Stair  Case  is  a  large  Landscape,  by  Wilson.  The 
Decapitation  of  St  Paul;  Guercino.  Cattle;  Rosa  de  Tivoli.  A 
large  picture  of  Animals,  Snyders,  &c. 

In  the  upper  apartments  is  a  fine  collection  of  Drawings,  by 
Claude,  Guercino,  Vandervcldc,  and  other  ancient  masters:  and 
also  Portraits,  of  Mrs.  Abingdon;  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  of 
the  late  Lord  Grantham;  the  late  Isaac  Barre;  the  present 
Lord  Pelham;  by  Stuart:  the  late  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by 
Northcote;*  and  of  several  other  persons. 

Among  the  great  improvements  lately  made,  and  now  makingi 
by  the  noble  proprietor  of  Saltram,  may  be  specified  a  new  ap* 
proach,  which,  after  passing  through  a  gloomy  wood,  leads  the 
visdtor  to  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  its  promontories, 

bays, 

*  James  Northcote,  Esq.  R.  A.  tnd  member  of  some  foreign  aeademies,  is  a 
native  of  Plymouth,  wbere  one  of  his  ancestors  was  Mayor  in  1658.  During 
his  mayoralty,  he  suffered  materially  in  his  fortune,  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which  strikingly  characterizes  the  bigotry  of  the  times.  While  at  church  00  a 
Sunday,  he  was  required  to  give  currency  to  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Par* 
1  lament,  which,  from  scruples  of  piety,  he  refused,  and  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  London,  and  imprisoned ;  a  circumstance  that  terminated  in  his  ruin.  The 
present  James  Northcote,  who  is  a  distinguished  historical  and  portrait  painter^ 
has  proved  himself  deserving  of  a  niche  among  **  the  Worthies  of  Devonshire,'' 
by  the  application  of  taste  and  talent  in  the  libexal  art  he  professes. 
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bays,  harbdtirs,  &c.  This,  though  highly  ornamental,  is  exceeded 
by  an  improvement  truly  useful;  we  mean  the  construction  of  a 
dry  dock  in  Catwater  Bay,  for  the  repairing  of  merchantmen  and 
trading  vessels,  which  has  been  effected  at  a  great  expence  by  Lord 
Boringdon,  and  is.sufficiently  capacious  for  ships  of  seventy-four 
guns.  The  mild  temperature  of  the  weather  in  this  part  of  Devon, 
is  manifested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  m3rrtles  in  the  open 
air,  and  by  the  matured  state  of  orange  and  lemon-trees,  which 
produce  ripe  and  perfect  fruit* 


PLYMOUTH, 

Though  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  now  one  of  the 
largest  maritime  towns  in  England,  was  inhabited  principally  by 
Bshermen  till  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Second.  Since  that  period, 
the  goodness  of  the  haven,*  which  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Tamar  and  Plym  with  the  Sea,  and  the  vast  augmentation  of 
the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  the  means  of  its  attain- 
ing its  present  eminence.  Its  population  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  Exeter;  and  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  the  number  of  its  building?, 
it  is  exceeded  by  no  other  place  in  Devon,  than  the  town  of 
Dock. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Plymouth,  according  to  the  Life  of 
St.  Indractus,  Was  called'  Tameorwcrth :  after  the  Conquest,  it  ac- 
quired the  name  of  South.  Town^  or  Sutton:  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  of  Sutton- Prior,  and  Sution-Valletort ;  the  north 
part  of  the  town  being  situated  on  the  lands  of  the  Prior  of  Pljmp- 
ton,  and  the  south  part  on  the  estate  of  the  Valletorts.  These 
names  were  relinquished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the 
more  appropriate  appellation  o{  Flym-mouth, 

Vol.  JV.  K  -.  piy^ 

*  Plymouth  Harbour  comprehends  the  three  divisions  named,  the  Catwater, 
tiamoaze,  and  the  Sound.  The  Catwater  is  a  large  expanse  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plym :  ttamoaze  is  a  still  more  extensive  bason,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Ta- 
^ar:  the  Sound  is  the  capacious  bay  formed  ^y  the  influx  of  the  sea  with  both 
tb$  above  rivers. 
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Tiym  chriilc— ih  Aat  tovme  which  b«ar«  bfr  noUe  ii«**; 

Upon  the  British  coait  what  thip  yet  ever  Mine 

Thit  not  of  Plymouth  hcares  ?— -whece  those  brave  Navy's  lye, 

Fr  )m  famous  thundering  flotte  that  all  the  worlde  dcfyc ; 

Which  to  invasive  apoile,  when  the  Engltshe  list  to  drawe. 

Have  cback*d  Hiberia's  pride,  ami  kfp4  her  atUl  in  awe: 

Oft  furaishiiig  our  dames  vitk  India's  nn  dfvioes, 

And  lent  ua  goldc  and  fearJe,  with  sitks,  and  dainty  spices. 

Dkaytom's  Poly-Olbiow. 

.  About  the  commencement  of  the  mgn  of  Edwud  the  Sccoiid, 
great  disputes  arose  between  the  Prior  •!  Plympton  and  the  King, 
respecting  certain  rights  and  immunities  claimed  by  the  former^ 
but  always  contested  by  the  Crown.  At  length,  by  a  writ  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1313,  a  jury  was  summoned  to 
examine  the  various  daims^  and  determine  the  diflkrences  between 
the  Prior  and  the  King.  By  their  decision,  the  Prior,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  fee-farm  rent  of  291*  6s.  8d.  annually,  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  was  confirmed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  various  privileges,  and  particularly  of  granting  **  leases  of 
houses  as  lord  of  the  fee;  having  a  manor  view  of  frank-pledge, 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  a  ducking-stool,  and  pillory,  and  the  rig^t 
of  fishery  of  the  waters  from  the  entrance  ^f  Catwatcr  to  the  head 
of  the  river  Plym."  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  manor 
came  into  the  possession  of  John  dc  Eltham,  'Earl  of  ComwaH, 
with  the  fishery  of  the  waters,  aa  ancient  demesne.  The  chiims 
advanced  by  the  Earl  occasioned  new  disputes;  but  on  the  decla- 
ration of  a  Special  Jury,  that  tlie  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Prior 
and  his  tenants  were  bestowed  by  a  charter  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  decision  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  was  xigain 
confirmed. 

•  About  this  period,  Plymouth,  which  had  been  much  enlarged 
by  the  prudence  of  the  then  Prior  of  Plympton,  who  granted 
building  leases  for  small  fines,  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
French,,  who  landed  here,  and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  town  by 
fire;  but  were  repuLsed,  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  by  Hugh  Cour- 
tenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  under  whose  conduct^  thp  surrounding  gen* 
try,  and  tketp  vassab^  had -associated  widi  mueb  celerity.    In  a 

1  second 
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becotid  attempt,  made  in  the  sixth  year  ot  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
French  were  more  successful :  their  soldiers  were  mostly  natives  of 
Brittany,'  and  were  commanded  by  the  Marshal  of  Bretagne,  and 
Moms,  de  Castell.  They  landed  near  th^  part  called  Britton's  side, 
find,  before  any  effectual  resistance  could  be  made,  burnt  upwtfrdi 
of  600  houses;  but  failing  in  their  attempt  to  destk-oy  the  castle, 
and  higher  part  of  the  town,  retired  to  theif  ships,  and  proceeded 
to  Dartmouth,  wheris  de  Castell,  and  several  hundred  men^  wer6 
made  prisoners.  From  the  time  of  this  occurrence  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Si^th,  the  town  dwindled  to  a  mere  fishing  village: 
but  it  was  then  improved  by  the  Prior  of  Plympton,  who  rebuilt 
many  houses  at  his  own  expctiee;  and,  by  liberally  granting  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  leases  at  small  fines^  to  persons  willing  to  be^ 
come  residents,  occasioned  a  considerable  increase  of  ii^abitants. 
Trade  revived;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprhse  being 
awakened,  its  capacious  port  was  again  freqifented  by  merchant 
and  other  vessels. 

About  the  year  1488^  the  inhabitants  of  St^ton-PrioTy  and  Val^ 
ietort,  petitioned  Menry  the  Stxtb  for  a  chaflrter  of  incorporaticmy 
and  also  that  they  might  bave  a. wall  built  round  the  town,  for  its 
better  defence  against  the  irruption  of  aft  enemy.  Jn  the  enduing 
year,  the  chief  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted;  and  the  towh 
waa  incorporated  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  **  Mayor  and  COfA- 
monalty  of  Plymouth:'  It  Was  lit  the  same  tiihef  divided  into  four 
wards,  named  respectively.  Old  Town  Ward,  High-VintFC  Ward, 
Lower-Vintre  Ward,  and  Looe^Str^l  Ward ;  having  a  Citptaift  and 
inferior  officers  appointed  to  each;  but  the  whole  subjected  to  the 
controul  of  the  Mayor. 

Jn  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  confirmation  of  the  liber- 
ties and  franchises  of  Plymouth  was  granted  to  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fee- farm  rent  of  411.  to  the 
Prior  of  Plympton,  and  ten  marks  to  the  Prior  of  Bath;  and  fixMd 
this  period,  "  the  lordship  of  the  fee  of  the  manor  of  Sutton-Prior," 
and  Sutton-Valletort,  on  the'  paying  of  the  above  compensation  to 
Plympton  Priory,  was  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of 
Plymouth  for  e\'er;  togotlier  with  the  assize  of  bvead  and  beer, 
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fishery  of  the  waters,  view  of  frank-pledge,  tolk  of  the  maikcta, 
ducking-stooi,  and  pillory.''  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Monaste- 
ries, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  entire  lordship  of  the 
borough  of  Plymouth,  with  the  patronage  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
the  Hospital  of  White  Friars,  the  Hospital  of  Grey  Friars,  and  the 
^bbey  of  Cisterdan  Friars,  (all  situated  within  or  near  the  town,) 
were  granted  by  that  Monarch  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 
who  still  retain  the  greatest  part  of  the  advantages  bestowed  by  this 
gift. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  £li2abeth,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
the  town,  through  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  by  which  the  former  charters  were  confirmed,  and  the 
Corporation  more  particularly  defined,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Mayor,  Recorder,  Town-Clerk,  and  twelve  Magistrates,  or  Al- 
dermen :  these,  by  a  provision  of  the  charter,  are  to  be  assbted 
by  twenty-four  Common  Council  men,  selected  from  the  body  of 
the  Commonalty,  or  Freemen  of  the  borough.'  Besides  this  service, 
a  still  more  lasting  benefit  was  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  above  gallant  admiral,  through  whose 
skill  and  perseverance  a  stream  of  water  was  brought  to  the  town* 
from  the  springs  on  Dartmoor,  by  a  winding  channel  of  nearly 
twenty-four  miles  in  length.  This  noble  undertaking  was  entirely 
executed  at  his  own  cost ;  and  various  mills  were  also  erected  on 
different  parts  of  the  stream,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  sit  his 
cxpcnce. 

In  the  year  1579»  Plymouth  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful 
plague,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  cotton-wool 
that  was  landed  out  of  a  Sm}ma  ship  without  being  properly 

aired. 

•  **  The  water  is  conveyed  to  all  the  houses  by  leaden  pipes  from  a  reservoir 
above  the  town,  on  the  proprietor,  orlessee*  paying  the  Mayor  and  Com* 
monalty,  a  fine  of  three  guineas  and  a  half  for  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
a  quit-rent  annually,  of  twelve  shillings  a  year.  Persons  who  use  more  water 
than  private  families,  pay  il.  4s.  per  annum;  and  brewers,  al.  8s.  per  annum; 
as  Sir  Francis  Drake  vested  the  property  in  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  that 
day,  and  their  successors,  for  ever.  The  lessees  for  the  water  pay  also  the  cost 
of  laying  down  the  pipes." 

Hut(fry  oftht  Pert  of  Pi/mouthy  ^c.  by  B,  R,  Haydsu, 
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aired.  Upwards  of  600  persons  fell  victims  to  its  ravages:  and  so 
general  was  the  fear  of  its  spreading,  that  the  annual  ceremony  of 
electing  the  Mayor  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  Catdown,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town.  In  1581,  the  plague  again  broke 
out,  and  continued  for  several  months ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
becoming  victims  to  its  virulence. 

At  the  period  of  the  expected  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
in  the  year  1588,  a  British  fleet  of  120  sail  were  assembled  in. 
Pl3rmouth  Sound,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard,  and  the 
Admirals  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Hawkins.     This  fleet  sailed  for 
Torbay  to  join  the  Exeter  ships;    and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
Sunday  following  St.  James's  Day,  the  Grand  Spanish  Armada, 
vrhich  Papal  arrogance  had  pronounced  mvincible,  appeared  off 
the  coast,  and  lay  to  in  form  of  a  crescent.     During  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  and  the  succeeding  day,  this  unwieldy  armament  con- 
tinued in  sight  of  Penlec  Point,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  Hoe,  and 
all  the  adjacent  shores;  but  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  eastward, 
it  was  furiously  assailed  by  the  British  fleet ;  and  the  destruction 
thus  commenced,  being  completed  by  a  violent  storm,  the  entire 
expedition  was  frustrated.    Many  natives  of  this  town  were  among 
the  brave  seamen  who  manned  the  English  ships  on  this  occasion. 
In  1595,  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
.  were  thrown  into  considerable  alarm,  by  the  intelligence  that  a 
body  of  Spaniards  had  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  burnt  Mousehole, 
Newlyn,  and  some  other  places  in  that  county.     In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  consternation,  barricadoes  were  thrown  up  on  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  town,   and  various  precautions  adopted  to 
ensure  its  safety,  should  the  Spaniards  have  advanced ;  but  their 
progress  being  checked  by  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  the  alarm  sub- 
sided ;  and  twenty-two  chests  of  the  Pope's  bulls,  and  pardons, 
which  had  been  seized  in  Cornwall,  were  afterwards  brought  to 
Plymouth,  and  publicly  burnt  in  the  market-place. 

Nothing  material  occurred  front  this  period  till  the  year  l625, 
when  Charles  the  First,  with  his  whole  court,  came  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  remained  here  for  ten  days,  with  1 20  sail,  and  6OQO 
troops.     During  his  stay,  he  was-sumptuously  entertained  by  the 

K  3  Mayor 
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Mayor  and  Corporation.  In  &e  following  year,  Plymouth  was  a 
third  time  infected  by  a  plague,  which  originated  through  negU« 
gence  in  the  fumigation  of  some  cotton,  and  raged  with  incredible 
fury^  till  nearly  2000  persons  were  destroyed. 

About  l637y  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  petitioned  Parlisr 
mcnt  to  divide  the  town  into  two  parishes,  as  it  had  greatly  ia- 
creased  both  in  si;^  and  population ;  and  in  164O,  an  act  was 
obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Church  ; 
)>ut  the  Civil  Wars  wbiph  soon  afterwards  ensued,  occasioned  thesa 
^e^gns  to  be  suspended. 

When  the  embers  of  discord^  generated  by  the  diisentioDS  be- 
tween Charley  and  the  Parliament,  burst  into  a  flame,  plymoutk 
very  early  declared  for  the  latter;  and  the  year  1643  forms  a  me- 
morable era  in  the  amials  of  its  history,  from  the  spirited  resistance 
made  by  the  inhabitants  against  the  forces  of  Prince  Maurice,  who 
besieged  it  from  Sejitcmber  till  the  close  of  the  year,  without  sue* 
cess.  The  means  of  defence  possessed  by  the  towns-people  were, 
apparently,  inadequate  to  resist  the  superior  strength  of  the  King's 
army;  yet  the  resour^res  created  by  enthusiasm,  enabled  the^n  to 
hold  out  till  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  Parliament's  forces, 
.  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  1  he  remains  of  various 
works  constructed  both  for  the  defence  and  reduction  of  the  town, 
inay  be  still  traced  on  its  difierent  sides.*  After 

^  As  the  principal  occurrences  of  this  siege  are  narrated  in  a  very  scarce  tract, 
published  in  the  year  16^4.  we  shall  here  insert  a  copy  of  the  chief  part:  it  will 
furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  confusion  which  reigned  during  the  disastrous  period 
.  of  the  Civil  Wais.     The  tract  is  entitled 

A  true  Karrativt  of  the  most  obscriahU  Passages  in  and  at  th«  latf  Siege  afpl^wmtk^ 
from  the  15/A  0/  Scj  tenter^  »^43,  /«//  ^*^  «5'A  of  Decemfer/olloiving^  attested  from 
theme  under  the  Hands  of  the  most  credible  Persons.  W  herein  is  manifested  to  the 
W^ld  the  handy  Worhs  of  God,  and  his  graeiaus  Assistance  to  the  United  Farces  of 
that  Town  and  Garrison^  Together  with  an  exact  Map  and  Description  rfthe  Tavn 
mnd  Fortifications  thereof,  with  the  Approaches  of  the  EKetsyi  as  also  the  Snmmans 
^the  Cavaliers  to  the  Mayor  and  Governor  of  the  iaid  Tozvn, 

After  Colonel  Wardlow,  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Colonel  Gould,  with  the 
600  men  shipped  at  Portsmouth,  about  the  15th  of  September,  for  the  relief  of 
this  town,  had  atopt  at  Torbay,  and  finding  Dartmouth  besieged,  left  ;00  men 

thec^ 
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•    After  Essex  had  impradently  matched  into  Cornwall  in  puisait 
«f   Sir  Richard  Gienville,  leaving  a  superior  army  of  Royalists  in 

K4  '  his 

there  for  the  strengthening  that  garrison,  we  arrived  at  Plymoath  the  last  of  Sep^ 
-tembcr,  which  town  had  been  blocked  up  by  horse,  s6  that  no  proirision  wal 
bfoug^lt  in  from  the  country  for  six  weeks  before ;  and  having  refreshed  oor 
men,  and  mounted  some  15O  of  them  on  horseback^  the  enemy  having  only 
fme  regiment  of  foot,  besides  their  horse,  lying  before  us  at  their  quarters  at 
Plynutoke,  and  keeping  a  constant  guard  at  Howe  (Hoo)  close  under  Mount 
Scasnford,  consisting  of  300  foot  and  a  troop  of  hors^,  which  fort  they  intended 
first  to  assault.  About  nine  days  after  our  arrival,  the  8th  of  Oetobet,  we  put 
^ver  tome  900  men  in  boats  to  Mount  Stamford,  and,  at  break  of  day,  fell  on 
and  mirpriaed  dbe  enemy's  guard  at  Howe,  took  Captain  Slawtey,  one  ensign^ 
and  fifty«tWD  common  soldiers,  prisoners,  two  colours,  and  thrte  barrels  of 
powder*  and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  on  our  sidet 
about  the  same  time  we  secured  some  maiignanta  in  4he  town,  and  saot  up  thre* 
of  them  to  the  Parliament. 

By  this  lirile  the  enemie  had  takan  Damuomb,  and  was  on  bia  march  with 
hia  whole  army  to  set  dawn  before  ua;  and  wt  reoeivad  iottlligente  that  th« 
enemy  kept  a  guard  of  two  troops  of  horse  at  Knocker's  Hole,  about  two  miles 
from  our  works;  the  15th  October  we  sallied  out  with  our  hone  and  too  foot 
musqueteers,  surprised  that  guard,  and  had  ukdn  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners;  but 
aboat  sixteen  of  oor  horse  pursued  the  rest,  that  fled  so  fast,  that  their  orders  fof 
a  retreat  could  not  ovenake  them,  engaged  themselves  too  fiirfe,  and  returning 
laden  with  prey  and  prisooera,  other  troops  of  the  eneatie  coming  from  kheif 
quarters  on  Robarow  Downs,  to  answer  fH«^  alarm,  met  with  our  pursuers,  and 
took  them  all,  save  only  Major  Searle,  who  charged  through  them  and  escaped. 
Lieutenant  Chasing,  with  fourteen  men,  were  Uken,  and  after  escaped  out  of 
priaen,  and  returned  to  us,  save  only  two  or  three. 

And  now  the  enemie  being  settled  in  his  quarters  at  Plympton,  Plymstoke* 
Cawsaad,  Bockland,  Taunton,  Ac.  Widey  being  head-quarters,  with  an 
army  consisting  of  five  regimenu  of  horse,  and  nine  regiments  of  foot,  brought 
over-land  from  Yalme  River  thirteen  fisher  boats  into  Plunkctt  (Pomphlet) 
Mill  Bay,  over  against  Pr>nce  Rock,  with  an  intention,  as  we  conceived,  tolanil 
aien  at  CaCdown  in  the  night,  which  they  did  not  attempt,  but  aet  on  M<mtd 
Stmaford  in  good  earnest;  and  the  «istof  October,  in  the  night,  they  raised  a 
sqaare  work  within  pistol-shot  of  Sumford  fort,  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  froas 
fheace  were  drawing  of  a  line  wKh  half-moons  to  surround  the  said  fort,  thereby 
10  hinder  oar  reliefs  from  coming  into  it.  To  prevent  which,  the  came  day  we 
fell  on  the  enemy  in  their  isew  Work  they  had  raised,  with  all  the  disadvantages: 
on  aur  part  that  possibly  could  be  imagined,  exposing  our  open  naked  bodiei 
40  aa  en<ray  witkia  a  sCfength,  aad  assisted  by  theix  horse,  who  mock  toaoyad 
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his  rear,  the  King  determined  to  follow  him,  and  having,  by  forced 
marches,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  he  halted  a  few  days 

to 

OS ;  we  having  nooc  of  our  horse  to  aMist  us,  nor  could  have,  tbe  sea  being  htt 
twecn  us  and  them.     After  a  long  skirmish,  and  divera  repoisesy   at  last  we  got 
their  half-moon,  and  after  three  houn  hard  fight,  their  dose  work,  and  in  it  Cap* 
tain  White,  and  fifty  other  prisoners,  in  which  work  we  put  a  guard  that  oigiic 
of  thirty  musqueteers,  commanded  by  an  Ensign,  by  whose  treachery  or  ccnarar- 
dice,  the  enemy  falling  on  in  the  night,  the  said  guard  quitted  the  v^oiln  to  thentf 
without  giving  any  alarm  to  the  fort,  (for  which  he  was  ahot  to  death  aboftly 
after,)  which  cost  us  a  new  labour  neat  day,  with  farre  greater  difficulty  aod 
danger  than  before,  the  enemy  having  of  their  horse  and  foot  ready  to  accood 
their  guard  in  their  new.  regained  work*  which  yet  we  made  our  o^rn  after  the 
loss  on  our  part  of  Captain  Corbett,  who  was  shot  in  the  forehead  a<  he  was 
encouraging  the  men  as  we  fell  upon  their  works,  and  three  othera  of  onr  Cap* 
Uins  were  also  wounded  this  day  and  the  day  before,  and  we  had  in  both  Bghtt 
aome  twenty  men  killed,  and  above  lOO  wounded,  many  of  whom  are  since  re- 
covered.    The  enemy's  loss  was  six  Commanders  of  rank,  whole  naiMea  were 
concealed  from  us,  and  many  men,  besides  those  taken  prisoners. 

Alter  we  had  gained  the  enemy's  work  the  second  time,  we  slighted  it;  but 
|o  prevent  the  like  approaches  in  regard  that  Mount  Stamford  being  a  small 
work,  and  very  untenable  of  itself,  much  less  to  keep  so  large  a  circuit  of  grouoda 
as  it  was  built  to  defend,  we  were  necessitated  to  draw  a  line  of  communication 
both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  work,  to  maintain  a  long  ridge  of  ground, 
with  half-moons  at  each  end  of  the  line,  which  we  defended  divers  daya  with 
extraordinary  duty  to  us  and  our  men,  and  divers  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
till  the  3d  of  Novemberj  when  the  enemy  planted  their  batteries  within  pistol- 
shot  of  our  fottSi  and  on  the  5th  of  November  battered  our  works*  with  aOO 
demi-cannon,  and  whole  culverine  shot,  besides  other  smaller  cannon  that  con- 
tinually played  upon  us,  and  flanked  our  line  from  Osan  (Oreston)  Hill,  where- 
by a  breach  was  made  in  the  fort  at  several  places,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  tome 
gunners  of  the  fort  slainc;  the  breach  we  repaired  in  the  night,  thickening  the 
rampart  as  much  as  the  smallnessof  our  work  would  admit,  and  str^gthened 
the  weakest  places  with  woollsacks.  The  next  day  they  continued  their  bat- 
tery till  noon,  with  too  much  success,  yet  so  as  no  considerable  breach  was 
made  that  day.  The  enemy,  whether  they  had  intelligence  of  the  want  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  in  the  forf,  about  one  of  the  clock  fell  00  with  horse 
and  foot  on  our  half  moons  and  lines,  where  we  bad  a  reasonable  guard;  but 
tired  by  eight  days  duty  and  long  watching,  after  an  hour's  skirmishing,  were, 
enforced  to  retreat  to  tbe  half-moons  and  breast-work,  and  were  taken  by  die 
enemy's  horse,  who  came  on  the  backs  of  them.  The  Captain  of  the  fort  hav- 
ing but  seven  men  left  of  thirty-six  to  manage  the  guns,  seeinig  himself  thus  su(* 

rounded 
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to  refresh  bis  soldiers.  During  his  residence  at  Widey,  between' 
two  and  three  ihiies  from  this  town,  where  he  had  established  his 

head 

founded  by  tlie  enemy  where  no  relief  of  provisions  or  ammonitlon  could  be 
brought  to  him  from  the  town;  and  upon  examination  finding  bat  two  barreli 
of  good  powder,  and  a  small  quantity  of  case-shot  with  him,  and  no  provisions^ 
and  having  held  off  the  enemy  some  twohoun.  and  given  a  sign  to  the  town  by 
hanging  out  a  wift,  that  he  was  in  distress,  and  no  relief  came,  and  the  towns- 
meuy  for  some  reasons  which  you  shall  hear  anon,  being  unwilling  to  go  over, 
and  Colonel  Gould's  regiment  being  those  that  were  tired,  and  put  to  the  re- 
treaty  unfit  to  encounter  the  enemy's  whole  army  thus  fresh  and  victorious,  the 
Captain  yielded  the  fort  on  composition,  about  four  of  the  clock,  upon  condi- 
tions that  he  should  march  off  with  colours  flying,  matches  lighud,  buUeU  in 
mouth,  and  a  demi-culverine,  the  best  in  the  work,  with  bagg  and  baggage,  and 
that  the  enemy  should  exchange  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  of  ours  that  day, 
being  about  forty,  for  the  like  number  of  their  prisoners  with  us,  which  the 
next  day  was  effected  accordingly :  but  we  are  unwilling  to  let  the  world  know 
by  whose  treachery,  at  least  neglect,  this  fort  was  lost,  for  want  of  convenient 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  provisions.       -     . 

While  the  enemy  was  busied  about  Mount  Stamford,  we  bad  begun  to  raise  a 
work  upon  Haw  Start,  where  our  men  retreated  after  they  were  beaten  from  Mount 
Stamford,  which  being  unfinished,  and  the  same  wearied  men  enjoined  to  keep  it 
till  next  morning,  (for  we  had  no  other,)  the  townsmen  refusing  to  go  over  for  fear 
of  the  enemy's  horse,  quitted  that  place  also,  which  the  enemy  soon  after  seized 
upon,  and  have  there  built  a  fort  and  divers  batteries  to  hinder  shipping  from 
coming  into  the  harbour,  and  others  to  shoot  intq  the  town,  and  at  our  wind- 
mill on  the  Hoe;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  have  done  no  harm  to  any  ship  or 
boat  that  hath  passed  in  or  out  for  these  two  months  past;  nor  hath  any  shot, 
of  the  many  hundreds  they  have  sent  into  the  town  from  thence,  done  the  least 
hurt  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  (except  one  woman  hurt  in  the  arm  by  a 
•tone,)  and  but  little  to  the  houses,  save  that  they  shot  off  one  vase  of  the 
windmill,  which  was  presently  new  grafted  ;  so  that  by  experience  we  find  the 
loss  of  Mount  Sum  Ford  was  the  wonderful  providence  and  goodness  of  Cod 
towards  us,  which  had  we  kept,  wtf  must  necessarily  have  lost  the  best  part  of 
our  strength  in  the  defence  of  it ;  our  ships  being  beaten  out  of  Catwater  before 
we  lost  Mount  Sumford  by  the  enemy's  cannon  planted  at  Osan,  and  by  a  bat- 
tery under  Mount  Edgcumbe,  on  the  other  side,  from  riding  between  the  island 
and  the  main,  so  that  they  were  fain  to  take  Mill  Bay  for  a  sanctuary ;  nay,  ra- 
ther the  loss  of  that  was  infinitely  advantageous  unto  us,  in  the  nearer  uniting 
of  our  small  strength  for  the  defence  of  die  town,  and  the  offering  an  opportu- 
nity to  us  to  seize  upon  the  fort  and  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  consider- 
able strength  in  the  kingdom,  which  then  were  utterly  destitute  of  provisions, 

ammunition. 
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iMsd  <{iiart€n,  he  itfood  a  proclanimtioii  addretted  to  tbe  P/jp* 
WMfuikuuUi  in  which  he  connnanded  them,  on  their  allegipance,  to 

ffwe 

Mimonitiofi,  or  my  diing  die  oecenafy  for  the  defence  of  then  \  of  wbidi 
«egleet,  the  authors  of  it,  acooont  may  be  given  to  the  ParUaoicnt  ia  doe  tine  f 
lor  in  the  very  initant  of  the  loai  of  Mouot  Stamford,  whik  all  nen  ttood  ia 
doubt  of  the  istne,  Colood  Gould,  by  order  from  Colonel  Ward,  late  Oon* 
aModer  in  Chief,  look  poaMttion  of  both  those  places  »d  afterward*  acitkd 
aHonger  pnisoM,  with  store  of  proviBiooa  and  ammanition  of  all  aorta,  in  the 
mid  fort* and  island  ;  tbe  securing  whereof,  and  at  the  request  of  tbe  wett» 
affected  of  the  town,  of  four  Deputy  Lieutenmti  in  tham,  c»f  whose  nnfaitUui- 
ncss  to  the  Stale  the  townsmen  bed  grmt  suspicion,  we  have  found  since  m  be 
a  most  effectual  meam  under  God  to  preserve  the  town ;  for  these  peiaona  and 
places  being  secured  and  viAualled,  the  town,  wliich  before  wm  altogctbtf 
divided,  and  heaitlcss  in  its  defence,  now  grew  to  be  wiited  with  a  resolotfam 
to  stick  by  us  in  the  defcnce  thereof;  partly  out  of  fmr,  knowing  that  the  fotf 
and  isLsnd  would  be  goads  in  their  aides  if  the  tonrn  should  be  lost ;  but  espo» 
cially  from  their  aunrance  of  onr  lual  intention  to  defend  the  town  to  the  lart 
man,  by  securing  of  those  four  Deputy  Lieutenants  whom  they  suspected,  and 
by  the  many  asseverstiom  and  resolntiom  of  the  Officen,  thst  tbcy  wonl^ 
ivhen  they  could  defend  tbe  town  no  Jooger,  bum  it  to  ashes,  rather  then  the 
oncmics  of  God  and  his  csuse  should  poascss  it,  which  resolution  of  thciii 
tbey  confirmed  by  joining  with  us  ia  a  solemn  vow  nd  covenant  for  the  d*i 
fcnce  of  tbe  town. 

The  enemy  thus  possessed  of  Mount  Stamford,  accouotiog  now  all  to  be  his 
own,  sends  a  trumpet  to  us  with  a  summons,  which  wm  answered  in  sileacc* 
The  same  day  Mount  Stamford  was  taken,  the  enemy  made  an  attempt  upon 
l^ypsoB  work,  but  was  repulsed  with  Iom.  The  i  ith  November,  a  party  of 
lione  and  mnsqueteers,  were  commanded  out  to  Thomhill  to  gusrd  ia  wood 
and  hay ;  but  they  transgressed  their  orders,  and  pursued  some  of  the  horse  of 
the  enemy  to  Knocker's  Hole,  killed  a  Captain,  and  wrae  conunon  Jroopeq^ 
and  took  some  prisonen }  but  staying  too  long,  drew  the  main  body  of  tbs 
imemy^  hone  among  them,  and  Major  Lcytoo,  striving  to  make  good  thai 
rstrcat,  wm  taken  in  the  mar,  alter  he  had  received  five  wounds. 

And  now  the  enemy  having  refreshed  his  men,  and  having  secured  bis  new 
gotten  purcham  of  Slsmford,  about  the  i6ch  of  November,  sils  down  on  the 
north  side  of  our  town;  we,  in  the  meantime,  bring  busied  in  mending  a|^ 
aome  hedges,  that  were  formerly  palled  down  between  tbe  vtorks :  the  outer 
line  of  communication  we  yet  have  scarce  defensible  against  the  stormiogs  of 
horse,  yet  such  places  we  must  now  resolve  to  dcicnd  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  enemy;  for  the  works  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
groonda  so  uneven,  that  an  cn<s>y  may  in  aomc  placet  approKh  within  the 

works, 
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Ipve  ttp  the  town  to  Kim.     This  proclamation  was  sent  by  a  trum« 
peter  to  the  Mayor  and  Governor,  who  peremptorily  reftiwd  to 

surrender ; 

works,  without  any  molcttstioii  by  them.  On  the  i6th  of  November,  1643,  * 
the  enemy  planted  bis  battery  apinst  X<yp>on  worlc,  but  could  not  appioach 
within  musket  shot  to  batter  our  work  at  Lypson,  in  regard  of  a  deep  valley 
between^  by  leason  whereof,  after  three  days  battery,  they  did  little  execution* 
About  this  time,  one  Ellis  Caiteret,  a  malignant  mariner,  was  accused,  and 
laid  fasty  for  tampering  with  Roger  Kembom,  the  chief  gunner  of  Maudlin* 
work,  to  blow  up  the  said  work,  the  powder-room  being  buried  in  it,  and 
1m  having  the  keys,  which  was  discovered  by  the  said  Kembom*  after  he  had 
concealed  it  divers  days,  God  not  suffering  his  conscience  to  give  him  rest  tiH 
lie  had  revealed  it.  On  the  apprehension  of  Carteret,  Henry  Pike,  a  vintner,  ' 
^od  Moses  Collins,  an  attorney,  two  notorious  malignants,  conceived  to  be 
privy  to  this  tamper,  fled  to  the  enemy;  and,  upon  the  3d  day  of  December, 
being  Lord's  day,  the  enemy  (as  is  credibly  informed)  guided  by  these  two 
lenepdoes,  with  four  bundled  musqueteers,  three  hours  before  day,  surprised 
fDor  guard  at  Lory  Point,  and  in  it  three  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  work  is  but 
p  half-moon,  and  the  guard  there  placed  only  to  give  the  alarm,  if  the  enemy 
ihould  approach  Lory  Point  over  the  sands  when  the  tide  is  out :  by  which 
SDcans,  the  enemy  coming  under  Lypson  work,  [being  a  false  variable  grom»d 
10  them,  by  reason  of  its  steepness,)  and  coming  on  the  back  of  our  guard, 
(easily  surprised  it  'The  alvm  being  given  to  the  town,  150  horse,  and  300 
flBusqueteers,  at  break  of  day,  wene  ready  to  fall  on  upon  the  enemy  that  weit 
posscst  of  our  work ;  which  the  enemy  at  Mount  Stamford  perceiving,  (for  we 
Jell  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  enemy's  view,}  gave  the  main  body 
»i  the  enemy*  which  was  ia  quarters  at  Comptoo,  Buckland,  Whley,  and 
Knocker's  Hole,  all  in  arma,  a  warning  piece,  upon  which  Prince  Maurice^ 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  their  army,  with  five  regiments  of  horse,  and  four  of 
foot,  (having  in  the  night  made  their  way  with  pioneers.)  advanced  under 
protection  of  their  ovm  ordnance,  and  a  hedge,  which  they  possest,  where  w^ 
usually  had  onr  sentries^  and  where  we  have  since  built  a  work  under  Lyp* 
aon,  to  the  assistance  of  those  who,  in  the  night,  had  surpriacd  onr  guard  ;  %ra 
were  in  hopes  to  have  beaten  off  the  enemy  before  their  seconds  came  up,  and, 
•with  horse  and  foot  falling  resolutely  00  tfaera,  met  with  strong  opposition; 
■and  Captain  Wanacy,  a  gallant  man,  charging  at  a  gap  which  formerly  he 
knew  to  be  open,  but  now  made  up  by  the  enemy,  was  unfortunately  slain ; 
which  made  our  horse  give  ground,  and  both  horse  and  foot,  after'an  abao^ 
lute  route  for  three  fields  together,  at  which  time  some  of  the  enemies  hone 
mixed  themselves  with  oun,  and  cime  within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls,  and 
were  killed  or  taken ;  when  a  stand  b^ng  made  upon  the  height  of  the  hill 
Hbovo  Lypioa  work|  9nd  fresh  mt|i  being  drawn  from  levtral  guards,  our 
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surrender;  yet,  as  the  King's  forces  were  of  considerable  strength, 
and  so  near  at  hand,  they  called  a  council  of  war  in  the  Guildhall ; 

and 

in«n  being  eocounged,  wc  held  our  ground  for  levenl  hours,  during  which 
time,  our  ihipi  at  Lory  Point  seeing  our  guard  were  uken,  entertained  a  parley 
with  the  enemy,  and  ao  atood  neuter  till  we  had  beaten  the  enemy  to  a  reueat; 
for  which  some  are  in  question  for  their  life.  The  enemy  likewise  acnt  a 
trumpet  to  Lypson  work  to  summons  it,  and  was  answered  with  a  cannoo. 
After  the  trumpet  was  ordered  to  depart,  and  we  having  gotten  together  a 
•mall  drake  planted  in  the  crouway,  discharged  it  four  or  five  times  on  the 
enemy's  horse  with  good  execution ;  and  giving  a  sign  by  sound  of  drum* 
when  our  several  commanded  places  should  fall  on,  the  enemy  began  to  give 
ground ;  and  some  two  hundred  of  the  train-bands  of  the  town  being  come  to 
our  assistance,  and  a  party  of  some  sixty  musqucteers  sent  about  to  play  on  the 
backs  of  the  enemy,  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  enemy,  but  he  commanded 
a  retreat,  which  was  followed  m  close  by  us,  that  it  was  little  better  than  a 
hasty  flight;  for,  retreating  most  partly  over  the  Lory,  and  not  the  same  way 
they  came  on,  their  rear  guard  of  horse,  of  about  one  hundred,  being  cut  off 
from  their  way  of  retreat,  were  forced  into  the  mud,  between  Lypsoo  work 
and  Lory  Point,  and  the  hone  were  Ukeo,  or  drowned  when  the  sea  came  in; 
some  of  the  riders  crawling  through  the  mud,  hardly  escaped ;  many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  in  their  retreat  by  our  horse  and  foot,  and  by  the  ships  at 
Lory  Point,  who  then  grew  honeu  apin;  of  the  prisoners  we  took  a  Captain 
Lieutenant  of  horse,  and  one  Langford,  a  priest,  that  was  a  Captain,  and  some 
thirty  soldiers,  and  thirteen  barrels  of  powder,  two  teams  of  horses  with  fur- 
.niture,  by  which  they  were  drawing  up  our  ordnance  against  us.  Of  ours, 
the  enemy  t^ok  in  our  fiist  retreat,  one  Captain,  one  Lieutenant,  one  Ensign, 
forty  common  men,  besides  a  Captain,  and  twelve  men  killed;  and  lOO  more 
wounded,  of  whom  some  are  since  dead.  The  Lord  showed  himself  wonder- 
fully in  our  deliverance :  in  that,  when  the  enemy  had  gotten  a  ground  of  id* 
vanuge,  and  were  ten  to  one  against  us,  yet  was  pleased,  by  our  handful,  to 
drive  them  back  another  way  than  they  came.  The  same  day  the  enemy,  with 
horse  a^d  foot,  assaulted  Fenny-Com-Quick  work,  and  were  repulsed  widi 
much  loss.  The  enemy  being  thus  repulsed,  suffered  us  to  -be  quiet  (as  his 
usual  manner  was)  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after ;  in  the  mean  time,  galheiw 
iog  his  routed  troopers,  save  that  one  night  he  fell  upon  a  work  we  were 
raising  under  Lypson,  called  Lypson  Mill  work,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
enemy's  incursion  again  that  way,  and  partly  slighted  it ;  our  guard  there  quit- 
ting it  without  a  shot,  from  which  they  suddenly  entered  it  again,  and  the 
work,  was  re-edified. 

Upon  the  i&th  of  December,  the  enemy  began  to  batter;  but  by  reason  of 
aur  eounicr  battery,  which  played  constantly  into  their  works  through  their 

ports, 
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and  the  meeting  being  attended  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  it 
"was  unanimously  resolved  to  defend  the  town  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity 

ports,  whereby  their  men  coald  not  stand  safely  by  their  ordnance,  we  having 
the  advantage  of  playing  down  upon  them  from  a  commanding  ground,  the 
enemy  in  two  days  time  could  do  no  good  with  his  batteries;  but  on  Wed* 
nesday  night,  the  soth  of  December,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  Captain  of 
the  guard,  that  sent  out  sentries  perdue^  it  being  a  wet  and  dark,  night,  the 
eoemy  raised  a  square  work,  with  the  help  of  a  corner  of  a  field,  within 
pistol-shot  of  Maudline  work,  almost  in  a  direct  line  between  that  and  Penny. 
Coni'Qiiick,  which  if  they  bad  held,  might  have  cut  us  ofF  from  the  relief  of 
that  vrork. 

In  the  morning  of  the  aist  day  of  December,  as  soon,  as  it  was  discovered, 
the  ordinary  guard  there,  being  some  thn;escore  men,  fell  on,  in.  hope  to  have 
legaised  it  without  any  more  help,  but  found  their  work  guarded  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  and  so  were  fain  to  retreat  till  help  came  from  the  town; 
and  then  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  having  horse  and  foot  in  rea- 
diness, we  fell  upon  their  work,  and  received  the  repulse  twice ;  once  after 
we  had  gained  the  work  ;  but  our  men,  heartened  with  the  assistance  of  some 
fresh  men,  and  backed  with  most  of  the  strength  we  could  make,  fell  on, 
took,  and  slighted  the  enemy's  work  4  took  prisoners,  a  Captain,  Prince 
Maurice's  trumpeter,  and  some  few  others  more,  and  killed  that  day  near  one 
hundred  men:  there  were  taken  of  ours  by  the  enemy,  two  Lieutenanu. 
Upon  the  enemy's  retreat,  we  could  hardly  dissuade  our  soldien  from  falling 
on  their  works  to  gain  their  ordnance,  but  we  had  too  few  men  to  adventure 
on  so  hazardous  a  design.  The  next  day  we  could  see  the  enemy  preparing 
to  draw  off  their  ordmfnce  ;  and  on  Christmas  Day,  85th  of  Decembei*,  1643, 
in  the  morning,  they  drew  off  their  guards  from  about  us,  being  the  same  day 
that  Prince  Maurice  promised  his  soldiers  they  should  be  in  Plymouth. 

The  enemy  now  quartered  at  Tavistock  and  Plympton  to  refresh  their  men, 
and  to  recruit  for  a  fresh  siege,  and  for  the  present  they  block  us  up  from 
provisions,  having  driven  all  the  country  before  them  of  all  sorts  of  cattle, 
so  that  we  camaot  subsist  long,  unless  store  of  provisions  be  sent  us ;  but  if  we 
may  have  a  considerable  supply  of  men,  money,  arms,  for  horse  and  foot, 
sent  us  with  speed,  by  God's  assisUncc,  we  may  be  able  to  take  the  field  ;  for 
ail  the  country  is  inclined  to  us,  which  opportunity  we  hope  the  Parliament 
will  not  negle£l. 

One  remarkable  passage  of  God's  providence  to  at,  we  must  with  thankful- 
ness relate*  remember,  and  acknowledge,  that,  after  the  town  had  been  a  long 
time  besieged  strictly,  and  no  fresh  victual,  either  fish  or  flesh,  could  be  had; 
whereby  the  poor  people  were  grievously  punished ;  there  came  an  infinite 
multitude  of  pilchards  into  the  harboCir  within  the  barbican,  which  the  people 

took 
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mity.  At  this  period  the  works  were  in  ft  state  of  nun ;  bat  i# 
an  attack  was  houriy  expected,  the  troopa  began  to  repur  them  ; 
and  being  assisted  by  the  women,  and  even  children,  proceedscf 
in  their  labor  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  iii 
as  complete  a  state  of  defence  as  before  the  siege.  On  several 
days  the  King,  with  his  body  guard  of  cavalry,  and  trumpets,  ad* 
vanced  to  the  head  of  Townscnd  Hitt,  and  were  eonstaodj  re-^ 
ceived  by  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  from  the  wiiole  line  on  that  ttde^ 
so  that,  after  a  short  time,  thcy^  regularly  retired.  The  cminenceT 
on  which  they  stood,  was,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  jo- 
cosely named  Vaporing  Hill ;  an  appellation  which  it  still  occa- 
sicmally  bears. 

On  the  return  of  King  Charles  froii*  Cornwall,  after  the  discomff-* 
ture  of  the  army  commanded  by  Essex*,  he  dislodged  a  party  of  the* 
garrison  of  Plymouth  from  Plympton,  whither  they  had  advanced 
to  obtain  plunder  and  provisions.  Soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Newbury,  leaving  the  army  of  Sir  Richaid  Grreimlle  to  besiegef 
the  town  a  second  time ;  yat  his  endeatons  proved  as  fruitless  at 

the 

look,  up  with  great  esse  in  btskets;  which  did  not  only  refresh  them  iotihi 
present ;  but  a  great  deal  more  were  taken,  preserved,  and  aahed«  whereby  the 
poor  got  much  money;  such  a  passage  has  not  happened  before. 

We  cannot  forget  the  great  humanity  of  the  good  women  of  Plymouth,  and 
their  courage  in  bringing  out  strong  waters,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  skirmishes  and  fights,  for  the  refreshing  of  our  soldiers ;  though 
many  women  were  shot  through  the  clothes.  We  cannot  omit  to  set  down  also 
here,  that  in  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  home,  one  Sampaon  Ueic,  Esq.  of 
fardel,  came  on  a  message  from  the  Prince,  to  persuade  the  yieldmg  of  it; 
but  coming  without  drum  or  trumpet,  for  his  offence,  he  was.  persuaded  to 
yield  us  toool.  for  the  payment  and  clothing  of  our  soldiers;  without  which 
Hke  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted  so  long. 

The  enemy's  word  was,  The  town  is  ours;  and  our  word  was,  God  vaitM  «jl 
We  had,  upon  the  loss  of  Mount  Stamford,  a  day  of  humiliation;  and,  upon 
God's  dclivtorance  of  us  at  Lory  Point,  a  day  of  thanksgiving;  and  another 
since  the  siege  was  raised.  The  chief  Commanders  before  ua  were,  Prince 
Maurice,  ^arls  of  Marlborpugh  and  Newport,  Lord  Mohun,  Lieutenant* 
General  Wagsuff,  Major-General  Bossett,  Sir  Thomas  Hde,  Sir  Edmund 
Foitescoe,  Sir  J.  Grenville,  Sir  R.  Cave,  Sir  James  Coburaei  Sir  J.  Digbyr 
Sir  P.  Courteoay,  and  diTcn  others  coxuideiable  persons. 
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Iho  former  ones;  and,  after  a  blockade  of  some  weeks,  and 
making  seYeral  ineffectual, attacks  on  the  works  of  Lipson,  Lipson 
Hill,  and  Mawdlyn,  he  drew  off  his  forces. 

In  the  ^r  \664y  a  special  order  was  directed  to  the  Mayor, 
firom  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  Protector,  directing,  that,  in  future, 
all  persons  who  wished  to  be  married,  must  be  united  at  the 
Guildhall,  by  the  Mayor  and  Justices  for  the  time  being.  This 
occasioned  a  considerable  ferment  among  all  ranks  of  the  inhabi* 
tants;  and  a  sort  of  remonstrance,  though  in  a  very  submisBive 
style,  being  exhilnted  against  it,  the  order  was  made  peremptory, 
on  the  gcoonds  that  marria^  was  a  civil  contract*  In  1670, 
Charles  the  Second  viaited  Plymouth,  and  wa»  presented  by  the 
Corporation  with  a  purse  containing  X50  broad  pieces. 

In  the  year  l6&3,  the  charter  of  the  town  was  surrendered  to 
the  King  on  the  requisition  of  Judge  Jefferies,  and  a  new  one  waa 
granted  at  an  expence  of  4171*  Ids.  which  vested  the  power  in 
ten  Aldermen  and  twelve  Assbtants  only.  This  continued  in  force 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  l697»  when  the  old  charter  was  re- 
stored, though  not  before  upwards  of  6OOI.  had  been  ineflSsctuaily 
expended.  The  manner  of  electing  the  new  Mayor,  is  singular: 
Two  persons  are  first  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
called  Mfftrtn ;  Iwo  others,  under  the  same  appellation,  are  cho- 
sen by  the  Common  Council-men;  these  four  select  a  jury  of 
thirty-six,  and  by  them  the  Mayor  is  elected.f  This  mode  of 
choice  has  in  two  or  three  instances  been  found  inconvenient; 
for  the  Jury  being  equally  divided  in  iavor  of  different  persons,  no 
Mayor  could  be  elected  till  one  party  receded  from  their  determi- 
nation ; 

*  In  the  recordt  of  the  Corporation,  under  the  Mayoralty  of  Samuel  Nortb> 
cote,  are  the  following  entries  relative  to  the  payment  of  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament, who  represented  Plymouth  in  the  time  of  the  Protectora(e.«— **  Paid 
also  Mr.  Christopher  Ceeiey,  for  his  charges  and  senrice  in  the  Parliament,  as 
one  of  the  Burgesses  of  this  borough,  the,  sum  tSl.  it.  od.  Then  paid  Mr. 
Timothy  Alsop,  for  his  charges  and  service  in'  the  Parliament,  as  one  of  the 
Burgesses  of  this  borough,  from  the  i^tbof  January,  1658^  until  the  7th  of  June, 

f  Notitia  Parllamcattfia^  Vol.  11. 
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nation;  and  thb  has  seldom  been  the  case  till  the  CorporatioD  hss 
been  compelled  to  appoint  a  Mayor  by  a  writ  of  mandamus.  Tbe 
right  of  returning  the  Members  of  Parliament  is  iu  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty ;  the  latter  word  being  by  a  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commoiu,  in  the  year  l639,  limited  to  the  freemen  only.  TTie 
number  of  voters  is  about  l60.  The  first  return  was  made  in  the 
twenty-«ixth  or  thirty-third  of  Edward  the  first,  when  the  borough 
was  called  Sutton. 

Various  fortifications  have  at  dificrent  times  been  erected  for 
the  security  of  Plymouth,  and  it  is  now  in  a  very  respectable  state 
of  defence.     The  most  ancient  fort  of  which  there  is  any  mention, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  Edmund  Stafford^ 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  is  described  by  Leland,  as  a  ^*  strong  castel 
quadrate,  having  at  eche  comer  a  great  round  tower."     This  for- 
tress stood  on  the  south  of  the  town,  near  the  barbican,  which  has 
lately  been  formed  into  a  new  pier;  but  the  only  vestiges  now  re- 
maining, are  parts  of  the  eastern  towers.     Numerous  block-houses 
and  platforms  were  erected  on  different  points  of  the  harbour  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  several  of  the  latter  were  me- 
thodized, about  the  years   1591  and  1592,  into  a  regular  fort, 
called  the  Fort  on  the  Hoe  Cliffs,  which  was  demolished  on  the 
building  of  the  Citadel  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the 
years  1670  and  1671.     This  strong  fortress  consists  of  three  regu- 
lar and' two  irregular  bastions;  and  tlie  curtains  of  the  regular  bas- 
tions are  further  strengthened  by  two  ravelins,  and  hom-worics. 
On  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides,  is  a  deep  ditch,  counterscarp, 
and  covered  way,  pallisadoed.     The  parapets,  in  time  of  war,  are 
mounted  with  a  great  number  of  cannon ;  the  garrison  b  generally 
composed  of  several  companies  of  invalids.     The  prospects  from 
this  fortress  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  interesting  objects:  on 
the  west  and  north-west,  is  Maker  Tower,  Mount  Edgcumbe 
Woods,  the  Town  of  Dock,  Mount  Wise,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Tamar;  on  the  south  west,  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cawsand,  the 
Sound,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  British  Channel,  and  in  clear  wea- 
ther, the  distant  rock  of  Edystone;  on  the  cast,  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Saltram,  Plympton-Mary  Vale,  and  the  river,  skirted 
Q  at 
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ftt  the  extremity  by  the  lofty  hills  of  Dartmoor.  The  Lower  Fort, 
cbnnected  with  the  Citadel,  and  chiefly  intended  to  defend  the 
Sound,  was  planned  and  executed  by  Captain  Homeck,  an  able 
engineer.  Besides  these  works,  several  batteries  and  block-houses 
have  been  raised  on  the  different  points  of  the  harbour:  bat  its 
chief  security  are  the  fortifications  on  St.  Nicholas  Isle^  which 
rises  in  the  entrance,  and  is  connected  with  the  south-west  shore 
by  a  rani^e  of  rocks.  These  are  uncovered  at  low  tides;  and 
no  vessel,  even  at  high  ..water,  can  pass  this  ridge  but  those  of  very 
small  burthen:  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  at 
ka^t  two  miles.  The  extent  of  the  Isle  is  between  two  and  three 
acres :  its  natural  strength,  though  considerable,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  art.  Besides  the  batteries,  here  isl  furnace  for  heat- 
ing shot. 

Near  the  Citadel  is  the  Victualling  OJicej  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings,  where  th^  ovens  for  supplying  the  navy  with  bread,  and 
the  ingenuity  exercised  in  preparing  it  for  baking,  present  a  very 
aiuubing  picture.*  The  bake-houses  are  only  two,  but  each  con- 
tains four  ovens,  which  are  heated  eight  times  a  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  time,  bake  a  sufTicient  quantity  of  bread  for  1 6,000 
men!  The  granaries  arc  large,  and  well  constructed:  wh^i  the  wheat 
is  ground,  the  flour  is  conveyed  into  the  upper  stories  of  the  bake- 
houses, whence  it  descends  through  a  trunk  in  each,  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  and  the  whole  process  of  preparing 
it  for  the  oven  is  equally  simple  and  ingenious. 

Vol.  IV;  L  Plymouth 

*  '^  Themea],  and  every  other  article,  being  supplied  with  much  certainty  and 
•impTTcityi  large  lumps  of  dough,  strictly  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  ar« 
mixed  up  together ;  and  as  the  quantity  is  so  immense  as  to  preclude,  by  any 
common  process,  a  possibility  of  kneading  it,  a  inan  manages,  or,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, riifi  a  machine  which  is  called  a  horse.  This -^machine  is  a  long  roller, 
apparently  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. 
It  has  a  play  to  a  certain  extension,  by  means  of  a  staple  in  the  wall,  into  which 
is  inserted  a  kind  of  eye,  makiAg  its  action  like  the  machine  by  which  they  cut 
chaiF  for  horses.  The  lump  of  dough  being  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  the 
man  siuupoo  the  end  of  the  machine,  and  literally  rides  up  and  down  through^ 
out  its  whole  circular  direction,  till  the  dough  is  equally  indented,  and  this  is 
repeated  till  it  is  sufficiently  mixed  ;  at  which  times,  by  the  different  positions  of 
the  lines,  large  or  small  circles  are  described,  according  as*  they  are  near  to,  or 
distant  from»  the  wall,  till  you  have  fairly  the  idea  of  an  immense  pentagnph. 

•*The 
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Plymouth  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plyin,  at  no  great  distance: 
firom  its  juDctiou  with  the  ocean.  The  streets  in  general  are  ill-con* 

8tructed> 


<*  The  doagh  in  this  itate  is  han<!ed  over  to  a  second  workman,  who  slices  it 
with  a  prodigious  knife;  and  it  is  then  in  a  proper  sUte  for  the  use  of  those  b*- 
kcrs  who  aucnd  the  oven.  These  are  five  in  number;  and  their  different  deparft^ 
meiits  are  as  ^eli  calculated  for  expedition  and  correctness,  as  the  making  of 
pins,  or  wot  king  of  printing  types.  On  each  side  of  a  large  table  where  the 
dough  is  laid,  stands  a  workman;  at  a  small  ubie,  near  the  oven,  sits  another; 
«  fourth  stands  by  the  side  of  the  oven,  to  receive  the  bread ;  and  a  fifth,  lo  sup* 
ply  the  peel.  By  this  arrangement  the  oven  is  as  regularly  filled,  and' the  whole 
fiercise  performed  in  as  exact  time  as  a  military  evolution. 

**  The  man  on  the  further  side  of  the  large  table  pats  the  dough,  having  pre- 
viously formed  it  into  small  pieces,  till  it  has  the  appearance  of  muffins;  and 
as  fast  as  he  accomplishes  this  task,  he  delivers  his  work  over  to  the  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  who  flattens  the  pieces  on  both  sides  with  a  mark, 
#11  which  art  cut  the  broad  ^,  the  letters  PLY,  and  the  number  of  the  ovta 
in  which  the  biaouits  are  to  be  baked.  As  he  rids  himself  of  this  work,  be 
throws  the  pieces  on  the  smaller  table  next  the  oven,  where  sits  the  third  work- 
man, whose  business  is  merely  to  split  the  different  pieces  into  two,  and  place 
tHem  immediately  under  the  hand  of  him  who  supplies  the  oven;  whose  work 
of  throwing,  or  rather  chucking,  the  bread  upon  the  peel,  must  be  so  exact, 
Aat  if  he  looked  round  for  a  single  moment,  it  ii  impossible  he  should  perform 
it  correctly.  The  fifth  receives  the  bread  on  the  peel,  and  arranges  it  in  the 
oven ;  in  which  duty  he  is  so  very  expert,  that,  though  the  different  pieces  are 
thrown  at  the  rate  of  seventy  in  a  minute,  the  peel  is  always  disengaged  in  time 
to  receive  them  separately. 

*'  As  the  oven  stands  op'^n  during  the  whole  time  of  filling  it,  the  biscuits 
lirat  thrown  in  would  be  first  baked,  were  there  not  some  counteraction  to 
•uch  an  inconvenience.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  who  forms 
the  pieces  of  dough,  and  who,  by  impcrceptiltle  degrees,  proportionably 
diminishes  their  size,  till  the  loss  of  that  time  which  is  uken  up,  during  the 
lUling  of  the  oven,  has  no  mpre  effect  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  of  the  biscuits, 
|han  to  another. 

**  So  mock  critical  es^actness,  and  neat  activity,  occurs  in  the  exercise  of  this 
labor,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  palm  of  excellence  is  due  to  the 
fditer,  the  marker,  the  splitter,  the  chucker,  or  the  depositer ';  the  whole  of  them, 
like  the  wheels  of  a  machine,  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle.* 
The  business  is  to  deposit  in  the  oven  seventy  biscuits  in  a  minute,  and  this  is 
tccomplished  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock;  the  clack  of  the  peel,  during  iu 
inotion  in  the  oven^  operating  as  the  pendulum* 
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structed,  narrow,  irregular,  and  some  of  them  steep;  many  of  the 
bye  streets  are  peculiarly  filthy.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  though  de^ 
pending  principally  on  shipping,  and  the  ro3ral  navy.  The  pilchard 
fishery  at  this  port  is  considerable,  and  great  quantities  of  the  fis& 
are  exported  to  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mer- 
chant vessels  generally  take  in  their  kding,  and  deposit  their  cargoes, 
at  Sut ton-Pool,  where  they  are  more  secure  from  the  violence  of 
stornns,  than  those  which  lie  either  in  the  Sound,  or  in  Catwater. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Pool,  a  new  and  convenient  pier  was  erec- 
ted, in  the  year  1790»  at  the  expcncc  of  Government,  chiefly  to 
an*est  the  tempestuous  fury  of  the  waves  from  the  south-west. 

In  Plymouth  are  two  spacious  Churches:  the  most  ancient  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,*  and  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  ornamented  with  pinnacles: 
this  structure  contains  several  curious  and  ancient  monuments. 
Th^  other  was  began  in  the  year  l646,  on  the  division  of  the  town 
into  two  parishes,  according  to  the  act  passed  in  the  year  l640: 
this  is  consecrated  to  the  memoiy  of  Charles  the  First,  and  is  called 
Charles'  Church.  Scctarists  are  numerous;  and  meeting-housed 
have  been  erected  for  the  various  denominations  of  Independants, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  sontb 
others;  and  also  a  synagogue  for  Jews.  The  Theatre  is  a  large 
and  neatly  ornamented  building. 

L2  The 

**  The  biscuits,  thas  baked,  are  kept  in  repositories,  which  receive  warmth 
from  the  ovens,  till  they  are  sufHcjcntly  dry  to  be  packed  into  bags  without 
danger  of  fermentation ;  and  when  m  such  a  state  as  not  to  become  mouldy, 
they  are,  thus  packed,  removed  into  storehouses.  Each  bag  contains  an 
hundred  v/cight."  Dibdin*s  Observations  on  a  Tour^  Sc.  Vol.  I.  p.  XO4I 

*  *'  About  the  year  1637,  a  great  coatest  arose  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  Vicar  of  St  Andrews,  relative  to  certain  encroachments  made  by  th«  for- 
mer against  the  Vicar's  rights.  The  dispute  became  so  violent,  that  the  busi- 
ness was  referred  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Star  Chamber,  who,  by  a  decree^ 
dated  the  lOih  of  May,  1637,  disallowed  the  Vicar's  claims.  Among  other 
contested  points,  was  a  complaint  of  an  encroachment  made  by  the  Corporatroa 
on  the  east  side  of  the  church-yard y  by  building  a  row  of  shambles,  and  other 
houses;  and  also  of  another  encroachment  on  the  west  side*  by  building  an  hos- 
piul  where  the  Vicar  had  anciently  a  house."  Haj/don*, 
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The  Guildhall  has  been  just  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
one;  it  is  a  spacious  structure,  very  injudiciously  situated  at  die 
junction  of  four  streets.  Within  the  late  Guildhall,  among  sei^e* 
ral  fine  portraits,  was  one  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  tradi* 
tion  affirms  to  be  a  good  likeness.  This  gallant  seaman  b  repre* 
sented  in  the  dress  of  the  times,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  ^*  which  he  had  so  often  traversed  with  so  much  honor  to 
himself  and  country."  The  markets  arc  well  supplied,  and  parti<- 
cularly  with  fibh ;  though  much  of  the  latter  is  engrossed  for  the 
ponsuraption  of  Bath  and  London. 

The  education  of  youth  is,  in  some  degree,  provided  for  at  Ply- 
inoutlv,  by  the  establishment  of  a  very  considerable  Sunday  School, 
^vhich  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribution;  several  charity- 
schools;  and  a  Free  Grammar  School,  erected  in  the  year  1573,  and 
endowed  for  a  Master,  with  a  salary  of  301.  per  annum,  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  garden.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  J.  Bidlake,  A.  B. 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  reputation^  under  whos^  au^i- 
CCS  the  respectability  of  the  school  has  much  increased.  A  House 
of  Industry  has  also  been  established  in  this  town;  between  whidi 
and  Stonehouse  is  the  lio}/al  Hospital^  a  very,  extensive  building, 
erected  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  hurt  seamen,  and  marines.  This 
institution  is  provided  with  every  appropriate  convenience,  and  th^ 
general  management  is  judicious  and  praise- wortl^y. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  consist  in  a  great  measure  of 
persons  connected  with  the  army  and  navy,  there  is,  in  conse- 
quence, a  continued  fluctuation :  the  number  returned  under  the 
late  act  was  19,040.  A  Reading  Society,  and  several  Book  Clubs, 
have  lately  been  established  here,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few 
spirited  individuals,  whose  liberal  patronage  have  procured  the 
town  a  higher  literary  character  than  it  had  hitherto  obtained. 

The  distinguished  and  brave  admiral.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  commanded  the  re^r  of  the  fleet 
which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was  afterw:ards  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;.  but  his  memory  is  disgraced  from  his 
having  been  the  first  Englishman  who  introduced  the  Slave  Trade,, 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  the  West-Indies;  where  he  di<idin 
^he  year  1595.   Josefu  GlanvillE;  a  divine  and  philosopher,^ 
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and  authof  of  the  celebrated  "  Treatise  of  Spirits  and  Witchcraft," 
was  likewise  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year  l636.  Besides  that 
Treatise,  he  wrote  several  controversial  tracts,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  an  acute  and  lively  writer ;  though  too  much  sWayed 
by  credulity.     He  died  at  Bath,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Sl"OKEHOUS£  is  a  very  populotis  and  improving  place,  ex- 
tendi ng  from  Plymouth,  towards  Dock.  In  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Henry  the  Third,  it  belonged  to  Joel  dc  Stonehouse,  but,  by 
various  marriages^  has  since  passed  into  the  family  of  Edgcumbcf^ 
The  buildings  are  in  general  good ;  and  near  the  barracks  is  the 
Long  Room^  where  assemblies  are  held  during  the  summer  season, 
and  on  public  nights:  the  company  is  generally  formed  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants,  both  of  Plymouth  and  Dock.  The  popu« 
lation  of  Stonehouse,  according  to  the  late  return^  was  3407.  Thd 
Marine  Barracks  are  a  noble  range  of  buildings,  on  the  east  side 
of  Stonehouse,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  built  with  granite. 

Stonehouse  Bridge,  which  is  the  principal  avenue  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Dock,  is  a  neat  stone  fabric,  of  one  arch.  It  was 
erected  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe^ 
and  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart,  in  lieu  of  an  inconvenient  feriy, 
where  passengers  were  pulled  over  in  a  boat,  to  each,  end  of  which 
a  rope  was  fixed,  and  where  no  one  could  pass  after  the  hours  of 
nine  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  Foot  passengers,  horsemen, 
and  carriages,  pay  a  toll  at  this  bridge;  the  rent  of  which,  during 
Ihe  late  war,  was  upwards  of  4001.  per  annum. 

DOCK,  OR  PLYMOUTH-DOCK, 

The  most  populotis  town  in  Devon,  is  situated  about  two 
miles  from  Plymouth,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Hamoaze,  and, 
together  with  the  village  of  Stoke,  Morice  Town,  the  Dock- Yard, 
Gun-Wharf,  Military  Hospital,  and  other  buildings,  is  conipre- 
hended  in  the  manor  and  parish  of  Stoke-DamereL  This  manor 
contains  upwards  of  1600  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  glebe,  the  two  tenements  of  Swilly  and 
I*ord,  and  what  has  been  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
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for  th«  purpose  of  fortification^  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  St. 
i^ubyn,*  who  inherits  it  from  his  great  uncle,  Sir  WiUiam  Morice, 
Bart,  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Monce,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  the  Second,  and  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  as  having  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  Restoration.  This  gentleman  pur- 
chased it  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wise  for  about  11,0001.  It  had  pie- 
iiously  been  made  a  free  warren  by  the  above  Monarch. 

This  town,  though  of  such  considerable  magnitude,  is  wholly  of 
modem  date,  and  owes  its  origin,  and  rapid  increase,  to  the  csta- 
bli^ment  of  the  Dock- Yard  ^d  naval  arsenals.  It  stands  on  a 
pleasant  eminence,  between  Stonehouse  Creek  on  the  east,  and 
Hamoftze  on  the  west.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  houses  which 
compose  it,  had  existence  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ; 
end  even  in  173 !»  as  appears  from  apian  of  the  manor  then  taken, 
it  had  scarcely  attained  one-fourth  of  its  present  size :  the  chief 
part  of  the  buildings  have,  indeed,  been  erected  since  the  year 
\760.  The  town,  independent  of  North  Comer,  and  Cannon- 
Street,  which  branch  off  to  the  westward,  is  of  an  oblong  figurr, 
inclining  to  d  trapcziun^ ;  the  longest  side  of  which,  from  north  to 
south,  measures  about  3000  feet ;  its  breadth,  at  the  south  end, 
from  east  to  west,  is  a^ut  l600  feet ;  and  at  the  north  end,  about 
1200  feet.  The  streets  ar^  reguhir,  and  well  built,  and,  with  one 
exception,  nearly  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles :  their  gene- 
ral width  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet ;  most  of  them  having  been 
built  under  tlie  direction  pf  commissioners  appointed  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Tlie  town  is  well  paved ;  the  foot-paths  with  marble 
obtained  on  the  manor,  and  which  having  received  a  considerable 
polish  from  the  feet  of  passengers,  and  action  of  the  weather,  has 
a  very  beautiful  appearance,  when  washed  by.  a  shower. 

The 

*  Sir  John,  fiowever,  may  be  considered  u  lord  of  the  whole,  ti  tlic 
-pKtentatioa  of  the  living  Rito  in  him,  and  ^  nnall  quiUrent  i«  annually  piid 
him  by  the  pToprictori  of  the  above  teoemcnto.  The  manor  ha*  th^  privilege 
of  a  court>leet,  and  court-baron,  which  are  held  in  the  town  of  pock.  Thfi 
toil,  though  shallow,  is  in  general  good,  and  produced,  during  the  late  wai^ 
from  ten  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  pounds,  per  acre.  Within  |hc 
IBUDor,  are  many  good  alate  and  lima-atone  quanica. 
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The  number  of  houses  in  Dock  is  about  2400.  These  wcr< 
wholly  erected  by  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor  granted  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  determinable  by 
the. deaths  of  three  lives  of  the  builders'  nomination,  and  sub-* 
ject  to  a  certain  annual  quit-rent,  of  probably  from  three  shil* 
lings  to  fourteen,  according  to  the  space  ol  ground  occupied;  with 
a  hcriot,  double  the  quit-rent,  on  the  death  of  each  iilb.  Th« 
original  leases  were  renewable  on  the  dropping  of  a  life,  on  payihg 
a  £ne  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  equal  to  about  three  years  value 
of  the  premises*  In  the  year  179 1>  a  plan  of  perpetual  renewal^ 
at  a  fine  certain,  was  presented  to  the  inhabitants  by  Sir  John  St« 
Aubyn ;  the  basis  of  which  was,  that  the  tenant  should  constantly 
keep  his  premises  full  lived,  by  nominating  some  fresh  persott 
within  a  year  after  the  dropping  of  any  one  of  the  then  existing 
lives;  and  paying  for  this  privilege,  a  small  addition  of  yeariy 
conventionary  rent,  and  a  fine  of  about  two  years  clear  value  of 
the  premises.  These  terms,  not  being  so  favorable  as  those  held  out 
by  Lord  Mount  Edgcurabe  for  buildings  at  Stonehouse,  and  by  R.  P* 
Carew,  Esq.  at  Torpoint,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  met 
at  first  with  many  opponents:  but  latterly  the  inhabitants  appeared 
sensible  of  the  advantages  attending  them;  and  all  the  houses 
which  by  the  dropping  off  of  lives,  on  the  original  plan^  caine  into 
the  lords  hands,  were  leased  accordingly.  At  present,  however. 
Sir  John  declines  granting  any  more  leases  on  these  terms,  or  even 
on  the  old  mode  of  holding  lor  three  lives;  the  houses  which  now 
fall  into  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  lands  of  the  manor,  are  let  at  a 
yearly  rent,  for  seven  years  only.  The  present  annual  income  is 
considered  as  amounting  to  about  oOOOl.  but  whenever  the  whole 
of  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  manor,  not  on  perpetual  renewal, 
reverts  to  the  proprietor,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that 
the  rental  will  increase  to  upwards  of  80,0001.  per  annum. 

The  town  of  Dock,  and  the  Dock- Yard,  are  defended  by  strong 
fortifications.  The  first  act  for  this  purpose  was  paused  in  the 
thirty-first  of  George  the  Second;  but  the  works  have  been  much 
improved  under  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-first  of  his  present  Ma- 
JQsty»    On  the  north-east  and  south  sides,  the  town  is  bounded 
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by  a  wall  about  twelve  feet  high,  called  the  King's  interior  boan- 
dary  wall,  which  was  began  to  be  built  in  the  year  1787,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond :  the  western  side  is  skirted 
by  the  Dock-Yard  and  Gun-Wharf.  Without  the  wall  is  a  line, 
w  breast-work,  with  a  ditch  from  twelve  to  eighteen  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  excavated  from  the  solid  slate  and  lime-stone  rock. 
These  lines  were  planned  by  a  Mr.  Smelt,  who  belonged  to  the 
engineer  department,  and  were  begun  about  the  year  1755,  or 
1756:  the  ground  lying  between  the  King's  interior  boundaiy 
wall,  and  the  front  of  the  glacis  of  the  lines,*  includes  about  195 
acres,  and  was  purchaBed  by  Government  in  the  year  1758.  Hiis 
space  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Governor's  House ;  a  handsome 
building,  completed  about  the  year  1795,  (before  which  the  seat 
of  government  was  within  the  Citadel  at  Plymouth ;)  and  six 
squares  of  barracks,  of  one  story  high  only.  In  these  squaj^es, 
which  were  b^;an  in  the  year  1757,  and  originally  intended  for 
two  battalions  only,  the  troops  garrisoning  the  place  are  lodged. 
In  the  lines  are  three  barrier  gates:  the  North  Barrier,  which 
leads  to  the  new  passage  across  the  Tamar;  the  Stoke  Barrier, 
leading  towards  Tavistock;  and  the  Stonehouse  Barrier,  conduct- 
ing towards  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  &c.  Of  the  other  fortifica- 
tions, the  principal  are  a  Battery  on  Mount  Wise,  (where  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Wises,  formerly  lords  of  the  manor,  stood ;) 
another  at  the  Obelisk  Hill,  near  Mount  Edgcumbe;  and  the 
Redoubt  and  Block-House  on  Mount  Pleasant,  which  commands 
the  capitol  of  the  lines. 

Tht 

*  Shortly  after  the  alarm  spread  through  the  western  coasts  by  the  appearance 
of  the  combined  fleeU  of  France  and  Spain,  off  Plymouth*  in  the  year  1779, 
directions  were  given  by  the  Ordnance  Board  for  the  repair  of  these  worki| 
which  were  then,  from  the  shallowneM  of  the  ditch,  and  other  causes,  incapa- 
ble of  much  defence ;  and  for  the  construction  of  sundry  other  works  of  d^ 
fence  in  the  vicinity.  The  late  General  Dixon,  then  commanding  engineer,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  was  assisted  by  Francis  Bastett, 
Esq.  of  Tehidy,  (now  Lord  de  Dunstanville,}  who  brought  up  a  party  0^ 
Cornish  minen,  amounting  to  about  xooo.  By  them  the  works  were  immo* 
diately  began,  ind  brought  into  their  present  form  in  die  beginning  of  tbt 
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The  Dock-Ya  rd,*  even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  is  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  ^tie  finest  in  the  world.  When  it  was 
^t  used  as  a  naval  arsenal  is  uncertain;  but  as  the  Bason  and  its 
Dock  are  the  most  ancient,  though  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  it  seems  evident  that  this  was  a  place  of  little  con-* . 
sequence  before  that  period.  The  Dock- Yard  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  wall  of  slate  and  lime-stone,  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  high,  extending  from  North  Corner  on  the  north,  to  Mutton 
Cove  on  the  south.  The  area  within  these  bounds  is  seventy-one 
acres,  and  thirty -six  poles;  inclusive  of  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
Jetties.  But  a  small  part  is  the  property  of  Government;  sixty- 
five  acres,  two  roods,  and  twenty- three  poles,  being  held  of  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  on  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  an 
annual  rent  of  506.  per  acre;  and  a  fine  of  5341.  4«.  fid.  or  three 
years  value,  on  every  renewal,  which  must  be  made  every  seven 
years,  under  the  penalty  of  an  entire  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  The 
first  lease,  granted  by  Sir  William  Morice  in  the  year  1728,  was 
for  Ibrty  acres  only;  the  remaining  part  was  inclosed  in  1768. 

The  entrance  to  the  Dock- Yard  from  the  land  side  is  fix>m 
Fore^Street,  by  a  large  gate  for  carriages,  &c.  and  a  small  one  for 
foot  passengers.  These  are  guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance  by 
three  under  porters,  and  two  military  centinels,  who  sufier  no  per- 
son to  enter  who  is  not  well  known,  or  in  uniform,  without  an 
order  in  writing  from  the  Commissioners.  Immediately  within  the 
gates  is  the  Master  Porter's  House;  nearly  in  front  of  which  a  re* 
servoir  is  intended  to  be  made,  to  admit  the  water  which  has  been 
lately  brought  into  the  yard.  Near  this  house  is  a  small  neat 
Chapel,  consisting  of  two  aisles,  and  a  tower:  the  tower  and  one 
aisle  were  erected  in  the  year  1700;  as  appears  by  the  following 
inscription  over  the  south  door: 

la 

*  A  tndition  is  current  here,  that  the  Dock-Yard  was  first  proposed  to  be 
•stablished  at  Saltaih,  about  four  miles  up  the  Tamar,  on  the  Cornish  side ;  bu( 
that  the  principal  inhabitants,  after  repeated  consultations  thereon,  declined  the 
proffered  favor;  under  the  apprehension  that  t^iey  would  be  deprived  of  part  of 
their /«rir«r,  and  that  thspifor*s  rates  would frota^fy  increase! 
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In  the  1  ith  Year  of  the  Eciga  of  King  Wiliivn  the  Third,  An.  Dom.  1700, 
tbU  Chapel  was  founded  and  built  by  the  geoeroua  and  piouf  Coniributians  of 
Officer!  and  Seamen  belonging  to  a  S.quadron  of  Men  of  War,  paid  off  in  this 
Yard,  (aftrr  ten  Years  expensive  War  with  France,)  being  propagated  and  car- 
ried on  by  tlic  Industry  and  religious  Endeavors  of  George  St.  Leo,  Eaq.  Com- 
miasioncr  of  the  said  Yard,  aad  CompcroUer  of  tht  said  Pky. 

The  otlier  aisle  wai  erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  late  ia* 
oombent;  on  the  condition  that  he  should  recdve  the  enu»lumeBt 
arising  from  letting  the  pewrs;  which  he  continued  to  do  till  the 
year  1787,  when  Government  returned  the  sum  he  had  expended 
in  the  buildings,  and  ^propriated  the  Chap^  exclusively  to  the 
ofllcers  and  artificers  of  the  Navy  and  Dock-Yard.  Besides  a  re* 
gttlar  stipend,  paid  by  Government,  the  chaplain  receives  tw6-paKe 
per  month  from  the  pay  of  each  of  the  ofiicers  and  scenien  belong* 
ing  to  the  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary.  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  dw 
Military  Guard  Office,  and  over  it  the  Navy  Pay  Office.  A  cap- 
tain's guard  of  marines  do  duty  here;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  a 
great  number  of  watchmen  are  employed  during  the  night,  all  of 
whom  are  laborers  belonging  to  the  yard. 

From  the  gates,  a  flat  paved  rood,  skirted  with  elms,  leads  to  the 
Ogictr^  IhffeUmg  H<m*€S,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  built  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  with  kitchens  beneath,  and  pleasant  gar* 
dens  behind:  in  front  is  a  double  row  of  lime-trees.  The  houses 
are  inhabited  by  the  Commissioner;  Master  Shipwright;  his  tkres 
Assistants;  two  Masters  Attendant;  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Sur* 
vey,  and  Rope-yard;  the  Storekeeper,  Surgeon,  and  Boatswain. 
Before  the  houses  is-  a  iat  paved  walk,  which  is  flanked  at  each 
cod  by  buildings  two  stories  high;  one  of  which  is  the  Commission* 
^"s  Oiice,  the  other  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque.  From 
hence  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard,  which  has  been  levelled  frcai 
the  solid  rock,  is  a  descent  by  a  number  of  steps,  which  lead  to  two 
handsome  buildings,  lately  erected  as  ofiices:  in  the  northernmost 
i»  the  Joitters'  Shap^  having  a  cupola  rising  from  the  centre.  Di- 
lectly  in  front  of  these  buildings  is  the  Ba9im  and  JDocit,  that  woia 
made  is  the  reign  of  King  William.  The  Bason  is  a  large  exca- 
vation, into  which  the  water  flows  through  an  opemng  about  se- 
venty 
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venty  feet  wide :  here  all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  yard  are  kept» 
as  well  as  the  launches  employed  in  moving  ships.     Within  the 
Bason  is  the  Dock,  which  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  a  74  gun 
ship;  its  length  is  197  feet  3  inches;  its  width,  65  feet  10  inches > 
and  its  depth,  23  feet  1  inch.     The  Bason  is  bounded  on  each  side 
by  jetty  heads,  which  are  platforms  projecting  over  tlie  sea,  sup- 
ported  by  wooden  pillars  driven  full  of  nails,   to  prevent  the 
vorros  from  perforating  them.     Vessels  of  all  sizes  lay  alongnde 
these  jettits  without  grounding,  and  here  all  ships  aie  brought  to 
be  fitted  out      On  the  South  Jetty  is  a  landing-place,  called  the 
Master  Attendant's  Stairs,  where  all  stoi^  returned  from  ships  are 
landed,  and  those  to  be  sent  them  shipped  off. 
.   Adjoining  to  thi&  jetty  is  the  Riggiftg  House,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, 480  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  fonning  one  side  of  a 
quadrangle.     This  fabric  is  of  lime-stone,  with  the  coins  and  cor* 
niccs  of  Portland  stone.     Within  it,  the  rigging  for  the  ships  of 
war  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  to  be  fit  for  use  at  a 
very  short  notice.     Over  the  Rigging  House  is  the  Sail  fj^, 
where  all  the  sails  are  cut  out,  and  made.    The  remaining  three 
sides  of  the  quadran^e  are  Store  Houses,  in  which  the  various  ar* 
tides  necessary  to  equip  the 'fleets  are  kept  under  charge  of  a 
Storekeeper,  who  is  answerable  for  all  stores  received  and  issued. 

Advancing  southward,  is  a  Slip  for  hawling  up  and  gracing 
(cleaning)  the  bottoms  of  small  vessels,  such  as  sloops  of  war, 
cutters,  &c.  Beyond  this  is  the  Camber,  a  long  canal,  about 
seventy  feet  wide,  terminating  at  the  upper  end  in  a  bason,  where 
boats  lay ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  Boat-Houte,  where 
.boats  are  built,  and  repaired,  and  afterwards  kept  till  wanted. 
Here,  before  the  year  176S,  was  the  bounds  of  the  Yard;  ail 
hence  to  the  southward  is  still  called  the  **  New  Ground.*' 

The  Blacksmiths'  Shop  is  situated  south  of  the  canal :  it  is  a  spaci- 
ous building,  about  210  feet  square,  and  contains  forty-eight  forged 
The  largest  anchors  made  here  weigh  five  tons,  and  are  worth  5501. 
eech :  they  are  made  of  iro^  bars,  forged  together,  and  are  moved  in 
end  out  of  the  fire  by  the  aid  of  cranes.  *  Those  who  are  unaccus- 
tpmed  to  places  of  this  kiadi  feel  strong  sensatiou  of  horror  on 

first 
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first  entering :  the  clanking  of  the  chaiii  used  to  blow  the  bellow, 
the  dingy  countenances  of  the  workmen,  the  immense  fires,  and, 
above  all,  the  yellow  glare  thrown  on  every  thing  by  the  flames 
shining  through  the  dismal  columns  of  smoke  that  continually  fill 
the  building,  form  together  a  very  terrific  picture.  The  Smiths 
are  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  small  beer  daily,  in  addition  to 
their  pay;  this,  when  they  ale  about  anchor-work,  is  changed  for 
strong.  The  quantity  of  coals  burnt  in  the  year  1802,*  was  876 
chaldrons,  and  23  busheb.  The  Jnchor-Wkarf  (routs  the  Black* 
smiths'  shop.  Some  hundreds  of  anchors  for  ships  of  war  are  now 
stored  here ;  all  of  them  are  painted,  and  supported  in  an  upright 
position-,  to  prevent  rusting. 

Near  this  wharf  are  three  Sl^^  whereon  larg^  ships  are  built : 
on  the  first  is  the  Union,  of  9^  guns,  in  a  state  of  forwardnesB : 
two  first  rates,  to  be  named  the  Caledonia,  and  Hibemia,  are  or- 
dered to  be  laid  down  on  the  others ;  and  some  of  their  timben 
are  prepared.  Adjoining  the  Slips  is  a  BoUing-Hotue^  in  which 
the  planks  that  are  to  receive  a  particular  curve,  are  boiled  in 
water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being  afterwards  applied  hot  to 
their  places,  are  immediately  fastened:  without  this  process,  it 
would  be.  impossible  to  bring  timber  of  such  great  magnitude  as  is 
wanted  to  the  requisite  shape. 

Northward  of  the  Slips  is  the  Mast-Haiue^  and  Fond:  in  the 
former,  the  diflferent  masts  and  yards  are  made.  The  main-mast 
of  a  first  rate  measures  119  f<^t  8  inches  in  length,  and  is  10  feet 
in  circumference.  They  are  composed  of  many  pieces  of  halkj 
formed  to  fit  into  each  other,  then  rounded,  and  pressed  together 
with  iron  hoops,  driven  on  red-hot  The  Pond  is  a  large  piece  of 
water,  inclosed  from  the  sea  by  a  very  strong  wall,  of  at  least  10 
feet  in  thickness,  and  about  380  feet  long ;  the  top  of  which  is 
laid  fiat  with  large  flag^  of  coarse  granite.  The  water  flows  in 
through  two  openings  of  about  forty  feet  wide,  over  which  are 
light  wooden  bridges.  An  immense  number  of  masts,  yards,  he, 
are  always  kept  in  this  pond,  to  prevent  their  cracking  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  Near  the  south  end  of  the  Mast-House  is  a  small 
mount,  generally  called  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 

awatchf 
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a  watch-bouse,  and  a  battery  of  five  cannon,  nine  pounders ; 
four  of  iron,  and  one  a  beautiful  brass  piece,  made  at  Paris.  The 
prospect  from  this  place  is  very  extensive  and  interesting,  including 
the  Sound,  St.  Nicholas'  Island,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  Dock- 
Yard,  Hamoaze,  and  the  Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  as  high  as 
Saltash.  Under  the  hill  is  a  small  powder  magazine ;  and  near  it 
a  Slip  for  building  cutters  and  small  vessels  on. 

Returning  from  this  part  more  into  the  interior  of  the  Yard,  the 
Ilope'HoHses  first  engage  the  attention.  These  are  two  buildings  ' 
of  lime-stone,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  two  stories  high, 
with  cellars  beneath,  and  1200  feet  long.  In  the  upper  stoiy 
twine  is  made,  and  the  yams  prepared  for  the  cables,  which  are 
latfedf  that  is,  twisted  together,  below.  The  largest  cables  that 
are  made  for  shipping,  are  twenty-five  inches  in  circumforence, 
and  one  hundred  fathoms  long :  they  weigh  1 16  Cwt.  1  qr.  and 
l6  lbs.  and  are  worth  404l.  9^,  Sd,  In  a  cable  of  this  size,  there 
are  3240  yarns.* 

Behind  the  Rope-Houses  are  the  dwellings  of  the  Master  Rope* 
makers;  and  parallel  with  them,  Store-houses  for  hemp,  &c« 
The  Mould,  or  Modil-Loft,  where  the  different  parts  of  ships  to 
be  built  are  laid  down  according  to  plans  sent  from  the  Navy 
Board,  is  in  front  of  the  Store-house,  and  is  the  last  building  of 
importance  in  that  part  of  the  Yard,  south  of  the  Bason;  to  which 
wc  now  return. 

On 


*  A  considerable  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in  making  Tope«  by  ^ 
machine  invented  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  adopted  in  this  Yard.  In  rope  made 
according  to  the  old  method,  it  was  found  that  the  yams  which  were  outside 
the  strands  were  more  tight,  and  consequently  brolie  sooner,  on  force  being 
applied,  than  those  within ;  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  the  yams  are 
tied  together  at  boih  ends  before  twisting.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  they 
9i«  DOW  tied  together  only  4t  one  end,  that  which  is  applied  to  the  winch ;  at 
the  other  end,  every  yam  passes  through  a  small  hole,  in  an  iron  plate,  and  is 
wound  separately  on  a  reel :  a  weight  is  applied  to  keep  them  sufficiently  tight 
for  twisting,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  a  single  yam  from  unreeliqg  quicker  than 
the  others,  on  being  more  straightened :  by  this  means  every  yarq  accommoh 
A^tes  itt  length  to  its  sitoaU(in« 
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On  the  North  Jetty  it  a  landing-place,  called  the  North  Stahs, 
where  officers  not  on  duty  generally  land.     Near  it  is  a  house 
where  pitch  is  kept  continually  boiling,  to  be  applied  to  the  bot- 
toms and  scams  of  ships.     The  Double  Docky  which  is  the  fir^t  of 
three  very  near  each  other  for  line  of  battle  ships,  is  so  denomina- 
ted from  its  being  sufficiehtly  large  to  contain  two  ships  at  the 
same  time;  one  a-head  of  the  other,  bat  so  divided  by  gates,  that 
though  water  is  let  into  the  oater  division,  the  inner  continues  per- 
fectly dry.     The  Dock  Gatei,  by  which  the  water  is  kept  out  of 
the  docks,  form,  when  (Closed,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  with  its  con- 
vex side  towards  the  sea.     They  are  made  of  timber,  very  strongly 
put  together,  and  are  hung  on  each  side  the  mouth  of  the  dock. 
As  soon  as  a  ship  is  taken  into  dock,  which  is  always  at  high  water, 
the  gates  are  shut,  and  locked:  the  water  within  the  dock  then 
runs  out  through  sluices  made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  ebb  tide 
has  ceased :  the  sluices  are  then  shut,  and  the  water  which  may 
9till  remain  is  thrown  out  by  engines  on  the  plan  of  pumps,  worked 
by  the  assistance  of  horses.     The  pressure  of  the  sea  against  the 
gates  is  immense;  consequently,  from  their  form,  they  are  always  kept 
light  together*     When  a  ship  is  to  be  taken  out  of  dock,  the  sluices 
mre  opened,  and  the  water  fk>ws  in  till  its  height  is  equal  both 
withinside  and  without:  the  gates  are  then  opened   with  ease, 
though  ^arcely  any  force  could  otherwise  accomplish  it,     llie 
ships  are  hove  in  and  out  by  means  of  haw^sors  and  capstans,  and 
always  ground  in  the  dock  on  wooden  blocks  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  new  method  has  lately  been  invented  to  get  at  the  keels  of 
ships  to  repair  them,  by  a  Mr.  Sepping,  one  of  the  builder's  assis- 
tants at  this  port.  Formerl}^  when  a  ship's  keel  was  damaged,  she 
was  obliged  to  be  lifted:  to  do  this,  shores  were  placed  very  thick 
under  her  bottom,  beneath  each  of  which  wooden  wedges  were 
driven  by  large  sledge  hami^ers :  to  lift  a  line  of  battle  ship  400 
men  were  required,  as  all  the  wedges  were  to  be  struck  at  the  same' 
instant  of  time.  This  occasioned  not  only  a  considerable  waste  of 
labor,  but  also  the  loss  of  all  the  wedges,  and  of  a  great  part  of 
the  shores.    By  Mr,  Sepphig's  plan,  on  the  upper  surface  of  each 

2  block 
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block  used  by  the  old  method  for  the  ship  to  ground  otf,  is  Asten-t 
ed  an  iron  plate,  on  which  two  cast  iron  wedges  are  laid;  each  of 
thcm^  three  feet  six  inches  long;  twelve  inches  wide;  four  inches 
and  a  half  thick,  at  the  thickest  ends,  and  one  inch  and  thre$ 
quarters  at  the  thinnest.  These  are  so  phured,  that  the  thick  ends 
are  towards  the  sides  of  the  dock,  the  thinnest  meeting  the  centre 
of  the  block.  By  this  method  of  placing  them,  there  is  a  conm** 
derable  hollow  in  the  middle,  which  is  filled  up  to  a  level  by  a 
block  of  wood,  ^\e  feet  long,  and  one  foot,  one  inch  thick^  made 
exactly  to  fit  it,  and  which  is  covered  with  iron  plates  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  wedges :  on  this  the  ship  grounds,  and 
is  supported  in  an  upright  position  (as  all  ships  in  dock  are)  by 
wooden  shores.  When  any  part  of  the  keel  is  discovered  to  be  de-« 
fective,  the  wedges  tinder  that  part  are  knocked  out,  which  from 
their  shape  is  very  easily  done:  the  blocks  then  become  loose,  and 
are  removed  till  the  part  is  repaired,  when  they,  are  returned  tor 
their  places,  and  the  wedges  driven  in  till  they  meet.  Thirty  melx 
are  sufficient  to  perform  these  operations*  Two  docks  have  been 
fitted  up  on  this  plan  in  this  yard;  and  the  whole  expence  of 
wedg^,  &c.  for  each,  amounted  to  a  very  few  pounds  more  than 
raising  one  ship  by  the  old  method.  What  number  of  years 
the  iron  wedges  will  last,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  yet  the  advantago 
in  this  respect,  b,  perhaps,  less  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
saving  of  labor,  which,  in  time  of  war,  is  a  very  material  object.* 

The  second  Dock,  called  the  Uniorty  or  North  Dock,  is  239  feel 
4  inches  long;  86  feet  7  inches  wide;  and  Z6  feet  10  inches  deep« 
This  was  made  in  the  year  1762;  and  is  faced  with  Porthmd  stonO}- 
having  blocks  of  granite  to  support  the  shores.  The  New  UnwUf 
or  N(^h  NetD  Dock^  259  feet  9  inches  long;  85  feet  3  inches  wide; 
and  27  feet  8  inches  deep;  was  made  in  the  year  17899  and  is  oq 

the 

*  Mr.  Scpping,  the  iagentoua  contriver  of  the  above  mode,  ditcovered,  ^ 
few  years  ago,  ft  new  method  of  hanging  the  rudden  of  ships,  which  succeeds 
ed  perfectly;  and  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Navy  Board.  It 
would  be  prddent  in  every  Government  to  encourage  inventions  of  this  de- 
scription by  appropriate  bounties.  Wbntcver  is  a  national  b^ncBt  should  be 
fewarded  with  the  highest  libcnlity. 
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the  same  plan:  both  these  Docks,  and  all  the  new  part  of  di« 
Yard,  were  built  by  the  late  able  architect,  Mr.  Barlby.     Near 
the  head  of  the  latter  dock  is  a  burning-place  for  old  copper,  that 
has  been  removed  from  ships*  bottoms  at  the  time  of  repairing  them  ; 
it  is  then  covered  with  verdigrease,  weeds,  muscles,  &c.  all  which 
must  be  cleared  away  before  the  metal  can  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose.     To  effect  this,  it  is  laid  on  iron  bars,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  chips  and  shavings,  which  are 
afterwards  set  fire  to:  the  smoke  is  excessively  nauseous,  and  dele- 
terious in  the  extreme;  yet,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west, 
which  is  mostly  the  case  here,  the  town  is  filled  with  it     After  a 
certain  time,  the  copper  is  taken  out  of  the  fiTv.  and  beaten  with 
mallets  to  remove  the  dirt,  &c.    Thb  refuse  was  formerly  thrown 
away  as  useless;  but  it  having  been  discovered  lately,  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  metallic  particles,  it  is  now  sold  at  90I. 
per  ton.     Further  northward,  are  the  Plumber's,  Brasier's,  and 
Armourer's  Shops,  and  the  Bricklayer's  and  Stonecutter's  Yards. 
Behind  all  this  side  of  the  Yard,  the  rock,  having  never  been  le- 
velled, rises  vevy  high,  and  irregular :  on  it  are  a  few  sheds  and 
storehouses. 

Every  person  belonging  to  the  Dock-Yard  is  under  the  com- 
ro^d  of  the  Commissioner,  from  whom  all  orders  are  received; 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  discharge  any  workman  for  neglect 
of  duty:  and  even  the  office  of  the  Military  Guard  receives  the 
watch-word  from  him.  His  salary  is  lOOOl.  per  annum.  The 
artificers  frequently  work  "  two  for  oiie;*'  that  is,  they  execute  the 
work  of  two  days  in  the  number  of  hours  allowed  for  one:  to  do 
this,  they  have  tasks  measured  out  by  their  different  officers.  In 
war-(ime,  they  generally  work  **  three  for  one**  The  chips  which 
arise  from  converting  timber  to  the  requisite  shapes,  were  formerly 
carried  out  of  the  Yard,  as  a  perquisite  by  the  workmen,  in  bun- 
dles; to  form  which,  not  only  a  large  quantity  of  good  timber  was 
frequently  destroyed,  bu^  articles  of  more  value  were  secreted  in 
them.  This  occasioned  an  order  that  no  more  should  be  taken 
from  the  yard ;  and  Government  allows  each  man  sixpence  a  day 
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ih  ii(*u  of  thcni.     Tlic  Chips  are  now  sold  by  auction  oilce  every 
fortmght."* 

"  The  levelling  of  so  large  a  space  of  ground  as  the  Dock-Yard- 
occupies,  must  have  been  attended  with  prodigious  labor,  paiticu- 
larly  the  (run  Wharfs  which  is  hewn  out  of  some  schistose  rocks/ 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  or  mofe,"t    The  Gun  Wharf  is*  sepa- 
irated  from  the  Dock-Yard  by  North  ComcJr-Street:  it  was  begun- 
either  in  the  year  1/18  or  1/1%  and  completed  about  1725*. 
The  buildings  are  in  general  good,  but  very  heavy,  and  in  the 
Dutch  style:  they  were  projected  by  the  late  Sir  John  Vanburgh,? 
who  was  then  attached  to  the  Ordnance  department.      The  quan- 
tity of  ground  within  the  walls  is  four  acres;  and  three  quarters: 
it  is  held  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Dock- Yard;  at  an  annual  rent 
of  111.  17s.  6d.  equal  to  50s.  per  acre,  and  a  fine  of  351.  12s.  6d. 
(equal  to  three  years  rent,)  on  every  seven  years  renewal.     Here  . 
are  two  principal  storehouses,  of  three  stories  high,  for  muskets, 
pistob,  grape-shot,  and  other  small  stores ;  a  number  of  sheds  for*, 
gun-carriages,  &c.  and  a  powder  magazine,   with  a  cooperage* 
detached;  but  which,  since  the  erection  of  the  magazines  at  Key- 
ham  Point,  have  been  used  for  storehouses.     The  buildings,  though « 
*  in  general  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  designed,  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  housing  of  tlie  different  ordnance  stores,  from  the 
ships  dismantled  at  this  port,    after  a  war.     The   Dock- Yard, 
as  well  as  the  Gun  Wharf,  is  rated  to  the  poor,  and  pays  house  and 
window-tax  for  the  dwellingis;  but  neither  tithes,  church-rates,  no; 
]and^tax. 

The  diversity  of  employments,  ingenuity,  and  manual  activity, 
exhibited  in  the  various  departments  of  a  Dock-Yard,  present  a 

Vol.  IV.  M  very 

*  The  method  of  selling  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the  King's  Yards:  the 
lots,  instead  of  being  put  up  at  a  low  price,  and  sold  by  increasing  the  bid- 
dings, are  put  up  at  a  sum  considerably  above  their  value,  which  the  auctioneer 
'  gradually  decreases,  ti^l  some  person  thinking  the  price  a  fair  ope,  says,  '*  Mine^** 
akid  the  lot  is  immediately  knocked  down  to  him. 

t  **  This  slate  is  of  a  very  singular,  species,  and  resembles  in  color  the  Sibe* 
rian  jasper,  being  composed  of  alternate  green  and  purple  lanurut  running  in 
right  lines.  A  very  hard  reddish  lime-stone  prevails  on  the  southern  side  of  tbt. 
yards.?  Mam*s  ObitrmUms  m  the  WtiUm  Cmmtia, 
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TMy  intending  ipecteele  to  thoee  who  hi^ve  not  been  accustoMed 
to  appreciate  the  effects  of  human  industry  on  a  grand  scale*  Pe»* 
haps,  no  ai^t  is  batter  calctilaCed  to  enable  a  comprehsMVie  mimd 
to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  powers  of  cpa^wmd  labor,  thaa 
*^  the  gradual  growth  of  a  fe(w<nMiaflee»  of  timber,  into  the  ma- 
jestic wonderful  structure  that  ncounters  the  winds  and  waves;" 
and  forms  the  most  evmplete  securi^  against  invasion  ikoA  Great 
Britain  can  poSMss. 

•  In  times  of  peace,  a  Teiy  considerable  part  of  the  En^ish  Narf 
4Se  laid  up  in  ordinary*  in  Hamotue^  and  constitute,  by  dirir 
number  and  disposition,  a  veiy  interesting -spectacle.  Hus  bay  is 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and,  in  general,  about  half  a  mils 
broad,  with  a  bottom  of  mud;  its  greatest  depth,  at  high  water, 
IS  between  eighteen  and  twenty  fiithoms :  at  low  water,  the  depth  is 
about  fifteen  fethoros.  Below  the  Creek,  which  runs  up  to  Weston 
Mills,  is  the  Powder  MagaxtMe^  consisting  of  several  detached  lime- 
stone buildings,  erected  with  every  precaution,  to  pfevent  acci- 
dents by  fire  or  lightning.  Further  to  the  southward,  is  Moxioa 
TcMrn,  from  which  place  to  Cremili  Ferry,  the  shore  is  occi^aed  by 
tte  Gun  Wharf  and  Dock-Yaid.    Opposite  Monce  Town  is  the 

villaga 

*  Shipi  laid  up  in  ordinary ^  are  itript  of  all  their  rigging,  which,  with  die 
•iotts,  guns,  &c.  is  taken  on  shore :  in  fact,  every  thing  is  taken  out  of  them ; 
and  the  men  and  officers  are  all  paid  off,  except  the  boatswain,  gunner,  carpen- 
lar,  and  cook,  (whb  alwaya  remain  to  take  caie  of  the  abtp,)  and  six  ordinaiy 
•samen.  The  ships  are  moored  by  large  chains  of  iron,  60  fiithoma  loag,  con* 
•iitiag  of  ISO  linka,  and  havii^  at  each  end  a  large  aochor.  The  chaim  are 
atretched  acroM  the  harbour,  and  the  anchors  aunk  in  the  mud.  In  the  middle 
of  each  chain  is  a  large  iron  ring,  and  a  swivel,  to  whicbare  attached  two  thick 
cables,  called  bridles,  sufficiently  lon^  to  be  taken  on  board  the  ship  to  be 
moored.  These  bridles,  when  not  in  use,  are  cocstanily  aunk;  a  amall  cable 
being  fattened  to  them,  which  is  brought  up  to  a  buoy  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  there  made  fast  When  wanted,  the  enda  are  easily  hawkd  up  by 
means  of  the  buoy  rope,  and  are  then  passed  one  through  each  of  the  ship'a 
hawse-holes,  and  fasteoed  on  board.  By  the  bridles  being  fastened  to  the  same 
fwivel*  the  ships  awing  easily  with  the  tide,  which  luna  amazingly  strongs 
especially  the  ebb,  with  the  wind  at  north :  at  these  times  no  boat  can  make  head 
againrt  it.  In  Hamoaic  are  ninety.two  of  theae  moorings,  all  capable  of  bokU 
.  iog  line  of  battle  ihips« 
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iriUflge  of  Torpoint;  and  adjoining  it^  the  BalUut  P<md,  This  is  a 
large  square  pond,  surrounded  by  a-  Wall,  into  which  the  water 
flows  through  an  opening  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  barges, 
which  bring  and  deposit  here  the  shingle  ballast  (pebbles)  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  ships  when  commissioned;  as  they  then,  from 
the  quantity  of  stores,  kc,  on  board,  require  much  leas  ballast 
dian  when  in  a  state  of  ordinary^  The  tide  flowing  into  the  Pond, 
washes  off,  and  carries  away^  all  impurities  from  the  ballast,  which 
again  renders  it  fit  to  be  put  on  board  ships  in  a  state  of  ordinary. 
More  to  the  south,  is  Millbrook  Lake,  on  the  north  bank  of  which 
is  the  Royal  Brewhouse,  called  Souik-Dcwnj  from  whence  the 
King  8  ships,  of  every  description,  are  supplied  with  beer.  The  en- 
trance into  Hamoase  from  the  Sound  is  very  intricate  and  daor 
gerous;  and  the  aid  of  a  pilot  is  always  necesBary* 

The  town  of  Dock  contains  one  Church,  the  Chapels  of  St* 
lAubyn  and  St^  John,  and  several  Meeting-houses  for  sects  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations.  The  Church  originally  consisted 
only  of  one  aisle,  and  a  tower;  but  the  increase  of  the  ii^abitanti 
was  the  occasion  of  a  second  aisle  being  erected  some  years  after 
-the  foegjlnning  of  the  last  century;  and  about  1750,  a  third  aide 
was  built,  from  the  same  cause.  By  these  additions,  what  was  at 
first  the  breadth,  has  become  the  length,  of  the  building.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  spacious  gallery.  The  living  is  considered  as  the  best 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  the  patronage  is  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  St.  Au)>yn's  Chapel  was  erected  by  subscription  in  the 
years  1771  itnd  1772:  it  is  a  plain  building,  with  three  aisles^ 
and  a  neat  octagonal  spire,  and  a  portico.  St.  John's  Chapel  waa 
also  built  by  subscription,  and  was  finished  in  the  year  1799*  The 
internal  part,  consisting  of  three  aisles,  and  an  elliptical  gallery,  ia 
remarkably  neat,  and  contains  a  good  oi^gan;  but  the  appearanca 
t>f  the  exterior  is  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  elegance;  and  were 
it  not  for  its  size,  and  a  diminutive  square  tower,  that  scarcely  out- 
tops  its  cumbrous  roof,  this  building  might  be  easily  mistaken  ht 
the  tithe-bam  of  the  pirish.  The  presentation  is  vested  in  tha 
rector  of  the  parish;  but  the  subscribers  had  the  first  appointment. 
The  stipulated  salary  of.  the  curate  is  only  6M«  per  annum;  y«t 
'  M2  thit 
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this  is  increased,  by  the  voluDlary  subscriptions  of  the  proprielofBr 
to  2001.  if  the  person  appointed  by  the  rector  meets  with  their 
approval. 

The  market  at  this  place,  though  not  chartered,  is  held  three 
times  a  week.  The  market-place  has  been  lately  almost  rebttiit, 
with  considerable  improvements,  by  Sir  John  St  Aubyn;-  and 
when  completed,  will,  with  respect  to  extent  and  accommodnriong, 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  west  of  England.  It  n 
well  supplied  with  every  necessary  of  life,  com  only  excepted ;  bat 
particularly  with  fish.  Some  years  ago,  probably  not  more  than 
forty,  the  site  of  the  market-place  was  a  pond  of  stagnant  water; 
previous  to  the  filling  up  of  which,  the  provisions  were  sold  under 
temporary  wood-shambles,  near  the  Dock- Yard  gpites.  It  is  now 
in  the  lord's  demesne,  and  is  let  annually  at  Midsummer:  boom 
idea  of  its  importance  may  be  formed,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  tolls  being  rented,  or  £euined,  for  the  present  yeas,  at  upwards^ 
of  lOOOl. 

The  Poor  House  is  an  extensive  building,  occupying  about  an 
acre  of  ground^  ai\d  capable  of  containing  300  persons;  and  within 
three  of  that  number  at  present  reside  in  it:  their  only  employ- 
ment b  picking  oakum  for  the  Dock- Yard.  This  establishment  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  governor  and  matron,  who  are 
appointed  by,  and  subject  to  the  controul  of,  the  commissionan 
under  the  act  for  paving  and  lighting  the  town,  and  other  pusposes* 
A  good  Infirmary,  a  Council-Room  for  the  Magi3trates,  and  soma 
other  buildings  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  women  and 
children,  have  been  erected  witiun  the  precincts  belonging  to  th« 
Poor  House.  The  institution  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Lying-in- 
women,  was  commenced,  and  is  entirely  maintained,  by  the  sub« 
scriptions  of  females. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Dock,  according  to  the  late  Par- 
liamentary survey,  was  23,747;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
real  number  greatly  exceeded  that  report,  as  the  military,  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  navy,  who  occasionally  reside  on  board 
the  ships  in  Hamoaze,  were  not  included.  The  police  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  County  Magistrates;  three  of  whom 

reside 
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4iesidein  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  dedicate  each  one  day 
in  the  week  to  the  public  business;  besides  ^holding  a  regular  quarter 
sessions;  and  when  circumstances  require  it,  an  occasional  sessions. 
The  number  of  inns  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  exceeded 
200;  but  the  magistrates  have  since  judiciously  limited  the 
number  to  100.  By  a  recent  regulation,  every  inn-keeper  is 
obliged  to  have  a  lamp  over  his  door;  and  every  tavern-keeper, 
two  lamps :  these  are  the  only  lamps  in  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dock  were  formerly  considerably  distressed 
for  good  water,  but  this  inconvenience  has  been  lately  removed, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty.  As  the  proceedings  were  re^ 
garded  as  the  most  important  that  have  agitated  the  town  of  late 
years,  we  shall  mention  the  particulars  at  some  length. 

Early  in  the  American  War,  the  troops  then  in  garrison  at 
Dock,  being  in  want  of  water,  application  was  made  by  Colonel 
Dixon,  the  commanding  engineer  at  Plymouth,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Plymouth,  for  a  participation  of  the  advantages  derived  by 
its  inhabitants  from  the  stream  conveyed  to  that  borough  by  the 
renowned  Sir  Francis  Drake;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  any 
reasonable  compensation.  The  Corporation,  from  whatever  mo- 
tives, refused ;  and  intimated,  that  their  Leat*  would  not  convey 
sufficient  water  for  both  places.  The  troops  were  therefore  sup- 
plied from  reservoirs  of  rain-water,  soon  after  formed  in  the 
squai^  of  barracks;  and  the  inhabitants,  as  usual,  with  rain- 
water from  their  houses,  and  from  the  few  springs  and  streams  in 
the  nei^bourhood.  The  failure  of  the  application  made  by 
Colonel  Dixon,  induced  that  officer  to  consider  of  some  other  mode 
of  bringing  water  to  Dock,  and,  under  his  direction,  levels  were 
taken  from  the  river  Walk,  in  the  parish  of  Walkampton,  about 
ten  miles  northward.  The  ground  being  found  favorable,  an  esti- 
mate of  expence  was  made,  amounting  to  about  lS,000l.  and  a 
plan  proposed  to  the  Ordnance  Board ;  but  this  also  failed  of 
success.  Soon  afterwards  Messrs.  Jones  and  Grey,  then  of  Bris- 
tol, presented  a  plan  to  Government,  which  at  first  seemed  likely 

M3  to 

*  Leat  it  the  provincial  urm  for  a  small  stream,  or  rivulet. 
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to  succeed ;  Government  having  directed  the  Naval  and  OrdnaiMi 
departments  at  Plymouth  to  report  on  the  utility  of  the  measure, 
which  not  only  included  the  supply  of  th^  troops  with  water,  hut 
likewise  of  the  King's  shipping  from  the  frpnt  of  the  YanL  Favor- 
able reports  were  transmitted  from  each  departme^t:  but  at  length 
this  proposition  also  fell  to  the  ground.  In  the  year  17899  another 
plan  was  in  contemplation,  under  the  assumed  auspices  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bryer  and  Company.     This  also  then  failed  of  success; 
but  in  179^9  Mr.  Bryer,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Grey,  and  others,  submitted  a  plan  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dock, 
as  well  as  to  Government,  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Government's  de- 
partments at  a  stipulated  price.    This  proposition  appearing  likely 
to  succeed,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth, 
who,  probably  jealous  of  the  rapidly  increasing  consequence  of  the 
town  of  Dock,  threw  every  obstacle  in  its  way.     The  Leat,  which 
they  before  declared  to  be  incompetent  to  the  supply  of  Plymouth, 
and  of  the  troops  at  Dock,  was  now  large  enough,  or  might  be 
made  so,  to  supply  not  only  the  troops,  but  likewise  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  Naval  Arsenals,  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Dock,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  awakened  to  their  own  interest,  to  reject 
>the  propositions  made  from  Plymouth,  and  determined  to  support 
the  plan  suggested  by  Bryer  and  Company ;  and  a  bill  for  permis- 
sion to  carry  it  into  execution  was  passed  by  the  Legislature ;  but 
not  without  considerable  opposition  from  the  Corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth.    Under  this  act  the  scheme  has  been  executed ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  now  supplied  with  salubrious  water  on  reasonable 
terms :  the  sum  paid  for  its  use  by  the  Naval  Department  is  about 
5001.  and  by  the  Ordnance  Board,  2001.  per  annum. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  immediately  above  the  sea 
shore,  is  Richmond  Walk,  an  extremely  pleasant  promenade^ 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Edgcumbc,  &c.  This  walk 
was  projected  and  raised  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Rich? 
mond,  when  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  in  consequence  of 
the  discontent  excited  by  his  having  built  the  boundary  wall 
which  surrounds  the  town,  and  thereby  excluded  the  inhabitants 

from 
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IVtMQ  walking  round  the  lines,  a  privilege  diey  had  hefore  enjoyed* 
The  Theatre  in  this  town  is  tolerably  spacious,  and  the  internal 
decorations  neat.  At  the  Fountains  Tavern  is  an  elegant  assembly 
room,  where  assemblies  are  held  by  subscription,  each  subscriber 
paying  half-a-guinea  for  the  season. 

The  fluctuations  occasioned  by  the  alternate  operation  of  peace 
and  war,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  society  of  this  place  from 
acquiring  any  permanent  feature.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
opposite  cai^ses,  it  exhibits  a  surprising  contrast.  Peace  is  almost 
annihilation  to  it.  Trade  then  stagnates;  speculation  expires; 
numerous  shops  and  houses  are  shut  up ;  the  streets  are  silent ; 
and  inactivity  and  despondency  pervade  every  one.  War  in- 
stantly changes  the  scene.  A  new  spirit  is  suddenly  diffused,  and 
the  greatest  ardor  and  industry  prevail.  The  frequent  equipment 
and  return  of  fleets  occasions  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of 
money ;  and  multitudes  of  speculators  resort  hither  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  participate  in  the  spoil.  Shops  of  every  de*' 
scription  open  in  endless  succession ;  not  a  house  is  vacant ;  cla* 
mor  and  bustle  pervade  the  streets ;  and  at  length  the  whole  place 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  fair. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  composed  of  Artificers  in  the  Dock- 
Yard  and  Gun- Wharf,  Tradesmen  and  Mechanics,  Retail  Dealers 
and  WhoUiale  Dealers,  (though  in  a  contracted  way,)  and  Oflicers 
and  others  belonging  to  the  navy.  There  is  scarcely  a  pei-son  of 
fortune  who  is  not  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business  or  profession, 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  meet  little  encouragement.  There  is 
but  one  Book  Club  in  the  town  at  present;  nor  is  there  any  other 
association  or  institution  of  a  literary  or  scientific  nature ;  though 
several  Circulating  Libraries  have  been  opened,  to  the  support  of 
which  the  fair  sex  chiefly  contribute.  The  manners  and  customs 
must  be  necessarily  unsettled,  from  the  frequent  influx  of  the  navy 
and  army,  and  of  strangers  during  war ;  and  a  spirit  of  unsocial 
bMity  prevails  generally  throughout  the  place,  for  which  two 
causes  may  be  assigned ;  an  overstrained  competition  in  almost 
every  kind  of  business  and  trade,  and  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
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Ia  religious  matters.  The  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  are  yttf 
few»  Their  principal  gratification  seems  to  arise  from  an  inordi*. 
nate  love  of  dress,  in  which  almost  all  indulge  with  equal  excess  ; 
ajid  a  no  less  inordinate  devotion  to  cards,  which  occupy  whole 
evenings  in  •  succession.  There  is.  a  very  good  assembly  room,  at 
which  an  assembly  is  held^  every  fortnight  during  six  mondis  of 
the  year,  by  subscription.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  confined 
to  a  few  families  in  the  town,  and  the  naval  and  military  officers, 
T.he  Theatre  is  crowded  in  war,  principally  by  the  navy:  in  peace 
it  can  scarcely  support  a  company  of  performers. 

This  place  does  not  appear  to  have  given  birth  to  any  character 
of*  literary  celebrity :  in  fact,  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
intellect.  Wealth  is  the  universal  idol,  and  science  scarcely  v^- 
tates.  There  are  no  manufactories  in  this  town ;  nor  till  within  a  few 
years  has  there  been  any  thing  like  commercial  speculation.  Se- 
veral of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  now,  however,  engaged  in 
shipping  concerns,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Dock  Union 
Company,  and  employ  seven^l  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade.  They 
have  also  converted  a  small  quay  and  landing-place  at  Muttoiv 
Cove  (the  ferry  to  Mount  Edgcumbe)  into  an  excellent  and  com- 
modious quay  and  bason,  both  for  their  vd^ls,  and  the  general 
accoipmodation  of  boats  landing  there  from  tlic  ships  in  Hamoaze, 
the  Soynd,  &c.  About  ten  years  since  a  Bank  was  established, 
>vhich  has  given  great  facility  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
town.  These  circumstances,  added  to  the  increased  wealth  of  th^ 
inhabitants  from  the  late  war,  will  considerably  alter  the  spin 
^d  character  of  the  place. 

Puring  the  war,  the  Merchants  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 
I>ondon,  and  other  places,  supplied  persons  here  with  goods  oa 
credit,  to  whom,  perhaps,  they  were  entire  strangers,  and  who 
frequently  began  their  career  of  business  without  a  shilling.  Some 
cf  these,  in  a  few  months  after  a  rapid  sale,  absconded  with  the 
money;  others,  from  ignorance  of  the  business  they  engaged  in,  and 
extravagant  living,  soon  obtained  a  residence  in  the  Sheriffs'  ward  of 
fj^eter.  Their  places,  however,  were  immediately  filled  by  others 
Vf  the  same  description,  and  goods,  supplied  them  in  the  same  way 
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with  equal  eagerness.  The.  speculations  of  those  who  furnished 
them  must,  therefore,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  advantageous* 
Most  of  the  articles,  indeed,  were  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
and  the,  prices  were  exorbitant  The  prodigality  and  credulity  of 
seamen  have  been  long  proverbial ;  but  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
present  day  seem  in  these  respects  to  have  out-done  all  their  pre- 
decessors. The  inconsistent  and  thoughtless  profusion  of  this  sin* 
gular  class  of  men,  their  frolics,  their  credulity,  and  the  various 
impositions  practised  on  them,  would  altogether  form  a  detail  the 
most  curious  and  incredible.  Extravagance,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  them.  The  artificers  in  the  Dock- Yard,  who,  during 
war,  double,  and  frequently  treble,  their  wages,  and,  indeed^ 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  derived  any  benefit  from  this  source 
af  calamity  to  the  world,  evinced  a  similar  disposition.  Prodiga- 
lity seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  This  superfluity,  however, 
was  principally  lavished  in  personal  decoration,  and  luxurious 
living.  Distinctions  in  dress  and  modes  of  living  became  at  length 
almost  extinct. 

Amidst  the  general  dissipation  and  rage  for  worldly  aggrandise* 
ment,  a  religious  disposition  was  every  where  prevalent.  Churches^ 
chapels,  and  meetings,  were  crowded  with  auditors.  The  latter 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  many  evenings  in  the  week.  Besides 
public  places  of  worship,  parties  of  the  pious  assembled  at  each 
other  s  houses,  and  embryo  preachers  here  first  practised  the  ru- 
diments of  their  future  calling !  These  spiritual  pastors  were  prin- 
cipally uneducated  mechanics  and  artificers  in  the  Dock-Yard 
^nd  town.  Never,  perhaps,  did  moralist  survey  a  more  incon* 
gruous  spectacle  than  this  place  afibrded.  The  most  open  and  un- 
disguised profoneness,  and  the  most  rigid  sanctity,  seemed  equally 
predominant.  On  one  hand  were  heard  the  revels  of  debauchery 
gnd  drunkenness ;  and  on  the  other,  the  praises  and  prayers  of 
devotional  congregations !  The  sanctuaries  of  religion  were  surt 
founded  by  the  temples  of  profligacy.  Prostitution  'walked  the 
streets  shameless  and  unabashed:  levity  and  extravagance  were 
f^niversally  diffused.     Extortion  prevailed,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
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cunenoe;  moet  seeming  desiiow  rotber  topftriidpate  in  ht  ftdvin*' 
tages  than  to  oppose  itn  influence. 

A  disintereBted  observer  would  have  thought  that  the  whole  de* 
skleratum  of  life  was  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  lioen- 
^us  gratifications,  «nd  ostentatious  dress;  and  that  its  duties 
were  comprised  in  a  regular  attendance  on  places  of  worship,  and 
the  belief  of  certain  undefinable  notions,  and  extravag^tcoDceitSy 
which  neither  improve  the  understanding,  correct  the  manners, 
or  amend  the  heart  All  the  refinements  of  intellect,  all  the 
treasures  of  mental  wealth,  were  despised.  That  such  a  general 
acquiescence  in  dissipation  and  venality  should  exist  under  the 
apparent  auspices  of  Religitm^  is  a  circumstance  peculiar,  perhaps^ 
to  modern^times,* 

In  the  year  1790,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Ferry  across  the  Tamar,  from  a  spot  to  the 
northward  of  the  Gun  Wharf.  This  passage  was  completed  about 
the  year  179^;  and  greatly  tends  to  the  acconunodation  of  travd- 
lers  frequenting  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river.  Soon  alter  its  com*- 
pletion,  on  the  Stoke  Damerel,  or  Devon  side,  a  house  carpenter 
and  builder,  of  the  name  of  Crossing,  began  to  build  on  a  spot 
nearly  adjoining  on  the  west  with  the  ferry ;  and  on  the  south, 
with  the  glacis  of  the  lines  surrounding  Dock.  The  convenient 
situation  of  the  houses  thus  commenced,  and  the  augmented  popu* 
lation  of  Dock,  immediately  occasioned  the  erection  of  additionsl 
buildingi;  and  the  place  is  now  increasing  under  the  appellation  of 
MoaiCE  Town  ;  it  having  been  so  called,  to  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  Sir  William  Af  once,  from  whom  the  manor,  as  already 
Hated,  descended  to  the  late  Sir  John  St  Aubyn.  It  now  con« 
sists  of  two  streets,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  part  of 
a  third.  To  the  westward  a  Canal  has  also  been  formed,  800  feet 
in  length,  and  90  broad,  on  each  side  of  which  spacious  whar& 
and  stoie-houses  are  now  building,    A  Beer  Brewery,  called  die 

Tamar 

*  For  the  above  miscellaneoui  remarks  on  the  present  and  recent  state  of  so* 
ciety  in  Dock,  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  intelligent  inhabitant,  whose  habiu 
•f  observation,  and  long  lesidcnce  in  the  tovm,  have  rendered  him  folly  ( 
peteat  to  describe  itt  i 
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Ta&iaf  FrewBiy,  &e  most  complete  arid  cxtensWe  in  the  "west  of 
£nji;land,  has  also  been  established  near  the  Canal;  and  new  canall 
aiid  whaffe  are  nbw  in  contemplation. 

At  Stoke,  a  very  pleasantly  situated  village,  about  half  a  mik 
from  Dock,  are  the  Military  Hospitals,  which  were  planned  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  erected  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Barrack  Board,  during  the  late  war.  The 
occasion  of  their  having  been  built,  was  a  fatal  malady  that  broke 
cut  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports  detained  in  the  port  by  adverse 
^inds,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The  transports  were  full  of 
troops;  and  as  the  contagion  spread,  great  numbers  of  them  died, 
partly  through  the  want  of  requisite  accommodation  when  brought 
on  shore.  The  present  buildings  were  then  projected;  and  are 
lupposed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

'    The  delightful  peninsula  of  Moitkt  Edgcumbe,  the  seat  of 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  is  approached  by  crossing  the 
Vater  at  the  place  called  Cremill  Ferry.      This  demesne  possesses 
many  beautiful  and  pleasing  scenes,  and  presents,  from  the  high 
'grounds,  a  singular  variety  of  interesting  and  grand  prospects. 
The  mansion  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  is 
built  of  a  red  lime-stone^  obtained  near  the  spot,  covered  with 
tough  stucco:  the  door  and  window  cases  are  of  moor-stone.     Its 
form  is  nearly  square,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  battlements 
at  the  top.     The  towers  were  originally  round;  but  about  forty 
years  ago  were  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  in  an  octagon  shape,  and 
'of  a  larger  size.     The  Hall  occupies  the  Centre  of  the  house,  and 
Tises  to  the  height  of  die  second  story,    This  rpom  was  newly 
Utted  up  by  Richard,  the  first  Lord  Edgcumbe,  in  the  Grecian 
ttyle  of  architecture,  and  is  handsomely  decorated  with  Doric  co- 
lumns and  pilasters  of  blue  marble,  surmounted  by  an  Ionic  enta- 
blature.     The  chimney-pieces,  the  tables,  and  several  ^e/^nj  sup- 
porting busts,  are  of  Cornish  granite,  and  exhibit  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  that  stone  which  the  county  produces. 
At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gallery,  and  in  one  of  them  an  excel- 
^t  organ,  lately  erected.    About  fourteen  years  agO;  a  handsome 
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room  was  added  to  the  house  for  a  iibraiy,  inwiiich  is  a  good  col** 
lection  of  books. 

The  only  paintings  which  decorate  the  apartments  are  portraits: 
amongst  them  are  those  of  the  first  Ea&l  of  Sandwich,  (Uown 
up  in  the  battle  of  Solebay ;)  the  Couktess  of  Sandwich,  his 
wife;  Lady  Anne,  their  daughter;  and  her  husband.  Sir  Rich- 
ard El3)ocuMBE,  K,  B.all  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely :  Richard, 
created  Lord  Edgcumbe;   (son  of  the  above  named  Sir  Richard;) 
his  two  sons,  Richard,  second  Lord  Edgcumbe;  and  George, 
created  Earl  of  Mount  Edgpumbe,'(the  late  possessor;)  and  Emma« 
Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  his  surviving  widow:  the  last  four 
were  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Here  is  also  a  curious  old 
portrait  of  Margaret  Edgcumbe,  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen 
JEllizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Groom  of  her  Ma« 
jcsty's  Privy  Chamber.       This  lady  is  represented  in  widow's 
mourning;  and  the  picture  was  painted  (according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it)  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty** 
eighth  of  her  widowhood.     Besides  these  portraits  belonging  to  the 
family,  there  are  two  fine  heads  of  Charles  the  First,  and  of 
the  DuiLE  OF  Monmouth;  and  full-lengths  of  Charles  th« 
Second,  James  the  Second,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Wil« 
xiAM  THE  Third, 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  beautifully  wooded  hill, 
in  a  spacious  lawn,  bounded  with  rich  old  timber,  growing  down  to 
the  water  s  edge.  From  the  windows  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
fronts,  it  commands  extensive  and  finely  variegated  prospects  of 
the  Hamoaze,  with  its  shipping;  the  river  Tamar;  Plymouth 
Sound,  with  the  Island  of  St.  Nicholas;  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  Citadel;  Stonehouse,  Plymouth  Dock,  and  the  Dock  Yard; 
and  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  bounded  by  elevated  hills^  of 
which  the  most  prominent  are  Hengist  Down,  Brent  Tor,  and 
many  other  Tors  on  Dartmoor. 

The  grounds  occupy  an  area  of  about  three  miles  in  circumfer^ 
^nce,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Tamar  and  its  branches  on  one  side,  and  the  open  sea  on  the 
ptheT;  and  connected  by  a  very  narrow  isdunus  to  the  main  lainl* 
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iThe  deer  park  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  conxmands  not 
only  the  views  described  from  the  house,  but  also  an  extensive  pro- 
spect southward,  over  Cawsand  Bay  and  the  Chaimel.  The  Edy- 
itone  Light-house  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  horizon.  The  parish- 
church  of  Maker,  the  tower  of  which  is  used  by  Government  as  a 
signal-house  in  time  of  war,  stands  on  the  highest  ground,  at  the 
principal  western  entrance  of  the  park.  The  views  from  this 
point  are  almost  unparalleled  for  their  variety  and  picturesque 
grandeur. 

The  southern  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  sea,  is  an  abrupt 
rocky  cliff,  planted  with  every  sort  of  evergreen  tree  and  shrub, 
among  which  the  arbutus,  the  laurestinus,  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  the; 
myrtle,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance,  and  grow  to  an  extraordinary 
size.  A  terrace,  midway  up  the  hill,  runs  through  tlie  midst  of 
these  plantations;  and  walks,  cut  in  zigzag  directions  down  the 
rocks,  as  low  as  they  are  practicable,  conduct  to  numerous  points 
of  view,  affording  extraordinary  variety  of  wild  and  romantic  sce- 
nery, (which,  from  the  profusion  of  evergreens  flourishing  through 
the  winter,  is  equally  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,)  and 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  highly  polished  appearance  Of 
the  northern  side. 

The  flower-garden  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  in  froiit  of  the 
house,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chan- 
nel, through  which  is  the  entrance  into  the  harbour ,  so  that  ships 
of  war  of  the  first  rate  pass  close  to  its  boundary.  In  it,  and  at 
the  point  forming  one  side  of  that  entrance,  stands  a  block-house, 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  port  at  the  time  of  the  expected  inva- 
sion by  the  Spanish  armada,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
below  it  is  a  saluting  battery  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  was  com- 
pletely remounted  three  yeai^ago  with  larger  cannon.  The  retired 
parts  of  this  inclosure  contain  a  French'  and  an  English  flower-r 
garden,  with  a  green-house,  and  other  buildings;  also  a  magnifi- 
cent orangery.  The  latter  has  a  plain,  but  well-proportioned^ 
Doric  front,  100  feet  in  length,  designed  by  the  late  Lord  Camel*  ^ 
ford :  in  the  centre  of  the  area  before  it,  a  marble  fountain  ha« 
lately  been  er^ted  la  the  Italian  style.     Near  the  water's  edge  is 
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a  neat  Doric  idcovei  inscribed  wilh  the  foUowii^  IhMk  boa^ 
Thomson: 

«*  On  either  hand, 

Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  beUying  sheet  betweea 
Possessed  the  bnecy  void ;  the  aooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on ;  the  splendid  bark  along 
Row'd  regular,  to  harmony;  around 
The  boat,  light  skimming  stietch'd  its  oary  wings. 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil, 
From  bank  to  bank,  increased;  whence  ribb'd  with  oak# 
To  bear  the  British  thunder  black  and  bold, 
The  rolling  vessels  niah'd  into  the  main.*' 

The  orange  trees  are  numerous;  several  of  them  are  of  unusoaf 
tize  and  beauty,  inferior  to  few  in  England.  Of  other  trees  grow- 
ing in  these  gardens,  the  most  remarkable  are  magnolias,  of  extra- 
ordinary height;  the  Virginia,  or  red  cediar;  the  ilex,  or  evergreen 
oak;  and  the  cork  tree«  The  woods  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
grounds  abound  with  fine  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  elm,  and  lime,  ori- 
ental and  occidental  planes,  tulip  trees,  Carolina  poplars,  Ameri- 
can and  other  oaks,  cedar  of  Lebaaus,  and  every  sort  of  fir  and 
pine.  Every  part  of  the  phure  is  converted  into  pleasure  ground, 
and  intersected  with  a  great  variety  of  walks;  the  whole  has  been 
laid  out,  at  different  tiroes,  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  no  land** 
scape  gardener  having  ever  been  employed. 

The  late  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  made  very  great  alterations, 
both  for  ornament  and  convenience,  by  planting,  and  other  mate- 
rial improvements;  particularly  by  removing,  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  grounds,  the  kitchen  garden,  which  occupied  a  beautiful  valley 
near  the  house,  since  converted  into  a  lawn,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  theatre  of  fine  wood,  open  at  the  end  to  a  partial  view  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and  Sound,  with  their  opposite  banks. 

The  present  Earl  has  just  completed  a  considerable  addition  to. 

the  drive  round  the  place,  by  continuing  it  to  the  western  side  of 

the  hill,  through  woods  of  younger  growth,  and  round  the  Ceutii 

grounds;  whence  the  harbour  and  river  are  seen  in  new  points  of 

view,  and  extensive  prospects  opened  over  part  of  Cornwall,  and 

the  shore  o/ Whitsand*  Bay. 
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.  The  estate  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  became* the  property-of  the 
Ikmily  whose  name  it  now  bears,  about  the  beginning  of  the  six-* 
teenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe,  with  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Stephen  Dumford,  Esq.  in  right  of  whom 
be  inherited  the  town  of  East  Stonehouse  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
9nd  the  village  of  West  Stonehouse,  (now  destroyed,)  on  the  other; 
where  his  son.  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  afterwards  built  Mount 
Edgcumbe  House,  and  trans^rred  thither  his  residence  from  th^ 
^d  roaosioD  of  Cotehele,  which  his  ancestors  had  inhabited  from 
die  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  At  that  period  a  younger  brother 
of  the  family  of  Edgcurabe,  of  Edgcumbe,  near  Tavistock,  (which 
place  is  still  occupied  by  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  elder  branch,) 
became  possessed  of  il  by  marrying  the  last  heiress  of  the  funily  of 
Cotdiele. 

EDYSTONE  ROCKS  ani>  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The  Edystone  Rocks  are  a  congeries  of  irregular  rocks,  si- 
tuated about  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  middle  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  so  exposed  to  the  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  the  waves  frequently  break  over 
them  with  incredible  fury.  These  Hocks  are  a  lamellar  kind  of 
granite,  and  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  their  present  appellation 
from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the  tide,*  or  current^ 

as 

,  •  The  tiiiie  of  the  tides  here,  thai  is  of  high  and  low  waters  is  aetily  the  sam« 
as  at  Plymoath :  viz.  5}  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon.     The  common  spring 

*  tides  flow  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet;  and  the  equinoctial  tides  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet:  neap  tides  flow  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet,  and  sometimes  to 
fourteen  feeL  The  proper  time  of  sailing  to  the  Edystone  from  Plymouth,  .is 
at  high  water;  and  the  most  favorable  wind  is  at  noith-west,  as  that  wind  not 
only  answen  for  the  passage  both  ways,  hut  being  a  Umd-tuind^  it  must  blo¥i{ 
yfiVf  hard  before  it  raises  any  great  sea  at  the  Edystone  Rocks.  The  landing- 
place  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Botut^Rock:  that  reef  stretching  north  aiid  south, 
becoma  a  pier  to  break  ofl"  the  sea  from  half  ebb  to  low  water,  and  from  thence 

;dll  half  flow ;  an  interval  of  time,  which,  ifi  fine  weather,  is  the.best  for  visiting 
tjie  Lighuhouse.  The  most  unfavorable  wind  for  either  going  or  returning,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  ia  at  the  iDtttb»wcst^  it  being  generally  accompanied  by 
i^heavysea,  .     v  .  . 
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as  it  flows  among  them  from  the  different  points  of  &^  BMA 

Channel. 

The  fMirdcular  form  and  position  of  the  Edystone  Rocks  is  a 
circumstance  that  greatly  tends  to  augment  the  force  and  hei^t 
of  the  seas  which  break  over  them ;  and,  previous  to  the  erection 
of  the  Light-house,  doomed  many  vesseb  to  inevitable  destruction. 
They  not  only  stretch  across  the  Channel,  in  a  nordi  and  sontlr 
direction,  to  the  length  of  about  one  hundred  fiithoms,  but  also 
fie  in  a  sloping  manner  towards  the  south*west  quarter ;  and  this 
sloping,  or  stiving^  of  the  Rpcks,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  doer 
not  cease  at  low  water,  but  ^till  goes  on  progressively,  so  that  at 
fifty  &thoms  westward,  there  is  twelve  fathoms  water ;   ner  do 
Ifaey  terminate  altogether  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.     From  thif 
configuration,  it  happens  that  the  seas  coming  uncontrolled  from- 
the  deep  water,  and  rather  suddenly  at  last^   though  gradually 
meeting  the  slope  of  the  rocky  bottom,  are  swelled  to  that  degree 
in  storms,  and  hard  gales  of  wind,  as  to  break  upon  the  rocks 
with  the  most  dreadful  violence.     Nor  is  the  effect  of  this  slope 
less  sensible,  in  proportion,  in  moderate  weather ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently very  troublesome  even  in  calm  weather ;  for  the  libration 
of  the  water,  caused  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  hard  gales  at  south- 
west, continues  in  those  deep  waters  for  many  days,  though  suc- 
ceeded by  a  calm ;  so  that  when  the  sea  is  to  all  appearance 
smooth  and  even,  and  its  surface  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
yet  those  libratipns,  which  are  called  the  ground  swell,  still  con- 
tinuing, and  meeting  the  slope  of  these  Rocks,  the  sea  breaks  upoa 
them  in  a  frightful  manner. 

The  many  fatal  accidents  which  happened  from  ships  running 
upon  these  dreadful  rocks,  either  in  the  night,  at  high  water,  or 
in  bad  weather,  occasioned  a  strong  desire  of  contriving  some  me- 
thod of  warning  mariners  of  their  danger;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
1696,  notwithstanding  the  insuperable  diflSculties  which  seemed' 
to  attend  the  plan,  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley,*   of  Littfebury,  in 

Essex, 

*  This  gentlemao  wai  the  Merlin  of  his  day,  and  **  bad  diitingttiahed  bim* 
lelf  in  A  cextaia  branch  of  mechviicsi  the  tendency  of  which  i$  to  excite  wonder 

and 
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fssbx,  engaged  to  erect  a  Light-house  on  the  spot ;  and  beiiig  ^r* 
nished  with  the  necessary  powers  from  the  Trinity  House,  under 
the  authority  of  a  statute  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
for  ^'  setting  up  marks  and  signs  for  the  sea/'  he  immediately 
commenced  his  undertaking. 

The  building  erected  by  Mr-  Winstanley,  seems  to  have  been 
partly  wood,  and  partly  stone;  but,  from  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  conveying  materials  to  the  rock,  and  getting  backwards  and  for-* 
wards  from  the  shore,  it  was  not  completed  till  the  expiration  of 
somewhat  more  than  three  years.  *'  The  fourth  year,"  says  this 
gentleman,  '^  finding  in  the  winter  the  effects  the  sea  had  upon  th6 
house,  and  burying  the  lantern  at  times,  although  more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  early  in  the  spring,  I  encompassed  the  aforesaid  building 
with  a  new  work,  four  feet  thickness  from  the  foundation,  making 
all  soHd  near  twenty  feet  high ;  and  taking  down  the  upper  part  of 
the  first  building,  and  enlarging  every  part  in  its  proportion,  I  rai-» 
sed  it  forty  feet  higher  than  it  was  at  first,  and  made  it  as  it  now 
appears;  and  yet  the  sea,  in  time  of  storms,  flies  in  appearance,  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  vane;  and  at  times  doth  cover  half  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  lantern,  as  if  it  were  under  water,"* 

The  Light-house,  thus  finished,  had  more  the  reseniblanae  of  a 
Chinese  Pagoda,  than  of  a  structure  intended  to  resist  the  impetu* 
ous  shock  of  overwhelming  seas;  and  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
in  time  of  hard  weather,  such  was  the  height  of  the  waves,  that  it 
was  very  possible  for  a  sis-oarcd  boat  to  be  lifted  up  upon  a  billow, 

Vol.  IV.  N  and 

and  surprise.  He  had  at  hU  house,  at  Littlcbury,  a  set  of  contrivances,  such  as 
(he  following  :•— Being  taicen  into  one  particular  room  of  his  house,  and  there 
observing  an  old  slipper  carelessly  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  if,  as  was 
natural,  you  gave  it  a  kick  with  your  foot,  up  started  a  ghost  before  you :  if 
fQQ  sat  down  in  a  certain  chair,  a  couple  of  arms  would  immediately  clasp  you 
in,  »o  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  you  to  disentangle  yourself,  till  your  atten- 
dant set  you  at  liberty :  and  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  arbour  by  the  side  of 
a  canal,  you  was  forthwith  sent  out  afloat  into  the  middle,  from  whence  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  escape  till  the  manager  returned  you  to  your  former 
place."  Smcaton's  Narrative  of  the  Construction  of  the  Ed)  stone  Light-house, 

♦  Sec  "  Narrative  of  the  Building,"  &c.  by  Mr.  Winstanlcy,  as  re-published  by 
Smeatoo  from  a  Perspective  £lcvation  of  the  original  Light^houie. 
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ignorance  of  its  firat  principle,  judgment ;  for  whatever  4eviata 
from  propriety y  is  erroneous,  and  at  best  insipid/'* 

Mr.  Rudyefd'ft  building  was  commenced  in  July,  1706;  and 
sufficiently  completed  to  exhibit  a  light  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July,  170s :  the  succeeding  year  it  was  entirely  finished.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  surface  of  the  House  Ilock,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  slopes,  or  stives^  from  east  to  west,  about 
eleven  feet  in  twenty-tour,  which  was  the  diameter  of  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  second  Light-house ;  arid  is  within  four  feet  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  greatest  circle  that  can  be  made  upon  the  rock.  This 
inclined  surface  of  the  rock  was  divided  by  Mr.  Rudyerd  into 
seven  ascents,  or  stages,  on  which  the  base  of  the  structure  wai 
fixed  by  iron  bolts,  or  cramps ;  each  bolt  weighing  from  200  to 
500  pounds,  according  to  their  different  lengths  and  substances. 
One  end  of  the  iron  bolts  being  fastened  into  cavities  made  in  the 
Rock,  a  course  of  squared  oak  balks  was  laid  lengthwise  upon  the 
lowest  stage,  and  of  a  size  to  reach  up  to  the  level  of  the  stage 
above :  upon  these  a  set  of  short  balks  were  laid  crosstoai/s,  and 
upon  the  next  stage,  a  set  compoundedly :  the  fourth  set  was  placed 
lengthwise,  the  fifth,  crossways,  &c.  till  a  basement  of  solid  wood 
was  rais(*d,  two  complete  courses  higher  than  the  highest  part  of 
the  Rock ;  the  whole  being  fitted  together,  and  to  the  Rock,  as 
closely  as  possible ;  and  the  balks  in  all  their  intersections  with 
each  other,  trenailed  together.  They  were  also  fastened. to  th« 
iron  cramps  by  large  bearded  spikes,  or  jag-bolts,  which  were 
driven,  through  holes  made  in  the  former,  into  the  solid  timber. 

"  In  this  way,  by  building  stratum  super  stratum  of  solid 
squared  oak  timber^  which  was  of  the  best  quality,  (and  said  to 
have  been  winter  felled,)  JNIr.  Rudyerd  was  enabled  to  make  a 
solid  basement  of  what  height  he  thought  proper :  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  method,  he  judiciously  laid  hold  of  the  great 
principle  in  engineering,  that  W£IGiit4«  the  most  naturalfy  and 
effectually/  resisted  bjj  weight.     lie  considered  that  all  his  joints 

were 

*  Smcaton.  Mr.  Rudyerd,  like  his  predecessor,  published  a  Narrative  of 
the  building  of  his  Lighuhouse,  on  a  Print  representing  it;  with  the  motto* 
furti  natura  Qocrctt  ars. 
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were  pervious  to  -water;    and  that  though  a  great  part  of  the 
ground-joint  of  the  whole  mass  was  in  contact  with  the  Rock,  yet 
many  parts  of  it  could  not  be  accurately  so  j  and  therefore,  that 
whatever  parts  of  the  ground-joint  were  not  in  perfect  contact,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  water  therefrom,  though  the  separation  was  only 
by  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  post-paper,  yet,  if  capable  of  re- 
ceiving water  in  a  fluid  state,  the  action  of  a  wave  upon  it  edge-' 
wise,  would,  upon  the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  produce  an  equal 
effect  towards  lifting  it  upwards,  as  if  it  acted  immediately  upon 
so  much  area  of  the  bottom  as-  was  not  in  close  contact.     The 
inore  effectually,  therefore,  to  counteract  every  tendency  of  the 
seas  to  move  the  building  in  any  direction,  he  determined  to  in- 
terpose strata  of  Cornish  moor-stone  between  those  of  wood ;  and 
ax^cordingty  having  raised  his  foundation  solid,  two  courses  above 
tiie  top  of  the  Rock,  he  then  put  on  five  courses,  of  one  foot  thick 
each,  of  the  moor-stone.     Th«e  courses  were  so  well  jointed  as 
the  workmen  of  the  country  could  do  it ;  to  introduce  as  much 
weight  as  possible  into  the  space  to  contain  them :   they  were, 
however,    laid  without  any  cement;    but  it  appears  that  iron 
cramps  were  used  to  retain  the  stones  of  each  course  together ; 
and  also  upright  ones  to  confine  down  the  outside  stones.     Upon 
the  five  feet  of  moor-^tone,  he  then' interposed  a  couple  of  courses 
of  solid  timber,   which  terminated  the  entire  solid  of  the  base- . 
ment."^     • 

N3  As 

*  Smeatoa;  who  also  relates  the  following  anecdote.  *'  Lewis  the  Four* 
ieenth  being  at  war  witli  England  during  the  proceeding  with  this  building,  a 
French  privateer  took  the  men  at  work  upon  the  Edystone  Rock,  together 
with  their  tools,  and  carried  them  to  France ;  and  the  Captain  was  in  expects- 
tion  of  a  reward  for  the  atchievement.  While  the  captives  lay  in  prison,  the 
taaiisactioo  reached  the  ears  of  that  Monarch:  he  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  released,  and  the  captors  to  be  put  in  their  places;  declaring,  that  though  he 
was  at  war  with  England,  he  was  not  so  with  mankind.  He  therefore  directed 
the  men  to  be  sent  back  to  their  work,  with  presents;  observing,  that  the 
Edystone  Lighu house  was  so  situated;  as  to  be  of  equal  service  to  all  nations 
having  occasion  to- navigate  the  Channel  between  England  and  France."  After 
this  occurrence,  the  workmen  were  protected  by  frigates,  by  order  of  Prince 
George  of  I>eamaxk. 
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As  the  stnicture  inemted  in  hm^^t^  and  oonwquflody 
more  out  of  tho  heavy  stroke  of  the  tea,  a  lem  degree  of  ttrengtii 
and  solidity  would  be  equivalent  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  ad« 
niit  of  a  staircase  within  the  building,  with  a  passa^  into  it :  a 
central  veii^h^k  was  therefore  began  to  be  left  on  the  timberm 
which  composed  the  uppermost  coarM  of  the  mAd,    On  this 
courM  Mr.  Rudyerd  again  proceeded  with  ^vt  mooi^^tone  ooarses; 
and  afterwards  with  courses  of  timber,  and  moor»stone  counea, 
till  he  had  carried  the  building  to  the  height  of  thirty-seven  feea 
on  the  lowest  side ;  and  here»  on  a  course  of  oak  plank,  three 
inches  thick,  he  made  the  floor  of  his  Store»room«     '^  The  upper 
part  of  the  building,  comprehending  four  rooms,  was  chiefly  formed 
by  the  outside  upright  timbers,  having  one  kirb,  or  circle  of  com-* 
pass  timbers  at  each  floor,  to  which  the  upright  timben  were 
screwed  and  connected,  and  upon  which  the  floor-timbers  were 
rested.    The  uprights  were  also  jag-bolted,  and  trenailed  to  one 
afiother;  and  in  this  manner  the  work  was  carried  on  to  the  height 
of -thirty-four  feet  above  the  Store-room  floor;  and  then  termi- 
nated by  a  planking  of  three  inches  thick,  which  composed  the 
roof  of  the  main  column,  as  well  as  served  for  the  floor  of  the 
lantern,  and  of  the  balcony  round  it.    Thus  the  main  column  of 
this  building  consbted  of  one  simple  figure,    being  an  degant 
fruHtum  of  a  cone,  unbroken  by  any  projecting  ornament,  or  any 
thing  whereon  the  violence  of  the  storms  could  lay  hold ;  being, 
OKClusive  of  its  sloping  foundation,  twenty-two  feet,  eight  inches 
upon  its  largest  circular  base ;  sixty-one  feet  high  above  that  cir« 
cular  base;  and  fourteen  feet,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  whole  height  from  the  lowest  side  of  the  foundation,  to  the 
top  of  the  ball  which  terminated  the  building,  was  ninety-two 
feet.    The  lantern  was  an.octagpn,    th^  external  diameter  of. 
which  was  ten  leet,  six  inches."    llie  qaantity  of  materials  ex^ 
pended  in  its  constroction,  was  500  tons  of  stone;  1200  tons  of 
timber ;    SO  tons  of  ifon ;   500  tons  of  lead ;   and  of  trenails, 
screws,  and  rack-bolts,  S500  eftch.*  This 

*  .<*  It  lemii,  that  for  mtny  je»r%  vfteftlie  establfehneht  of  this  tfghulioiise, 

k  wsk  tftefided  by  twamca  only ;  "^ad,'  hidc«d,  ifaedoty  nMjaifed  no  mote,  « 

*  .      '  •      tN' 
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Tkis  l>iuldiiig  sustained  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  sea,  in  all  iH 
ifory,  for  upwards  of  forty-six  yean  after  its  completion^  but  was 
at  length  destroyed  by  fire;  an  element,  against  whidi,  .no  pitcaur 
tions  had  been  taken,  because  no  ideas  of  danger  had  bew  coi>- 
ceived.  ^  On  the  iwenty-second  pf  August,  1755,  the  wf»kmen 
returned  on  shore,  having  finished  ail  necessary  repairs  for  the 
season;  between  which  time,  and  the  second  of  December  foUewi^ 
sng,  the  attending  boat  had  been  several  times  to  the  Light*hcmse, 
and  particularly  on  the  first  of  December,  and  had  landed  some 
stores,  when  the  light-keepers  made  no  manner  of  complaint.  On 
the  morning,  however,  of  the  second  of  December,  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  light-keeper,  then  upoi^  the  watch,  went  into 
the  lantern,  as  usual,  to  snuff  the  candles,  he  found  the  whole  in  a 
smoke;  and,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  lantern  into  the  balcony^ 
a  fiame  instantly  burst  irom  the  inside  of  the  ciipola:  ha  immcdi«> 
ately  endeavored  to  alarm  his  companions;  but  they  being  in  bed, 
and  asleep,  were  not  so  raady  in  oonung  to  hi|  assistaace  as  the 

N  4  occastoo 

the  principal  part  of  that,  besides  keeping  the  windows  clean,  was  the  alternate* 
ly  watchingy^vr  kours^  tnd/our  hours^  to  cnuffand  renew  the  candles;  each,  at 
(he  concliuion  of  his  watch,  taking  care  to  call  the  other,  and  to  tec  Mm  on  duty 
htfoic  \m  himself  rctirtd :  but  it  happened  that  one  of  the  owd  ww  taken  iil,  and 
<licd ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  £dy»tonc  flag  was  hoisted,  yet  the  weather  wu 
such  for  some  time,  as  to  prevent  any  boat  from  getting  so  near  the  Rocks  as  to 
speak  to  them.  In  this  dilemma,  the  living  man  found  himself  in  an  aukward 
situation,  being  apprehensive  that  if  he  tumbled  the  dead  body  into  the  sea, 
which  was  the  only  way  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  it,  he  might  be  charged 
with  murdar:  this  indui:ed  h'un  for  sonc  time  to  let  the  dead  body  lie,  ia  hopaa 
ihat  the  boat  ni^ht  be  able  to  land,  and  relieve  him  from  the  distress  Ik  ^vas  in. 
J}y  degrees,  the  body  became  so  offensive,  tliat  it  was  sot  in  his  power  to  gft 
quit  of  it  without  help,  for  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  the  attending  boat 
could  effect  a  landing;  and  then,  to  such  a  dogaee  was  the  whole  building  filled 
with  the  stench  of  the  corpse,  that  it  wu  all  they  could  do,  to  get  the  dead 
body  daspCttcd  of,  and  thrown  into  the  aea.  Thia  induced  the  proprietors  c» 
employ.?. third  man;  so  that,  in  cue  of.a  A^^ure  accident,  of  the  same  nature, 
or  the  sickness  of  oither,  there  might  be  9onsUntly  one  to  supply  the  place.  Thi^ 
regulation  also  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  light-keepers;  for  ever  since 
tlKie  were  three,  it  has  been  an  esUblished  rule,  that  in  the  summer^  in  theit 
turns,  they  are  permitted  each  to  go  on  shose,  and  spend  a  month  among  their 
i^icods  and  acquaiouoce."  Smeaton, 
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tccsAion  required.  *  As  there  were  always  some  leathern  budLcti 
kept  in  the  bouse,  and  a  tub  of  water  in  the  lantern,  he  attempted^ 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  cupola,  by 
throwing  water  from  the  balcony  upon  the  outside  cover  of  lead: 
by  this  time,  his  comrades  approaching, ,  he  encouraged  them  to 
fetch  up  water  wiih  the  leathern  buckets  from  the  sea;  but  as  the 
height  would  be,  at  a  medium,  full  seventy  feet,  this,  added  to  tike 
natural  consternation  that  must  attend  such  a  sudden,  and  totally 
unexpected  event,  would  occasion  the  business  of  bringing  up 
water  to  go  on  but  slowly, 

*^  Meanwhile,  the  flames  gathering  strength  every  moment,  and 
the  light-keeper  having  the  water  to  throw  full  four  yards  higher 
than  his  own  head,  to  be  of  any  service,  we  must  by  no  means  be 
surprised,  that^  under  all  these  difficulties,  the  fire,  instead  of  being 
soon  extinguished,  would  increase :  but  what  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
further  exertions,  was  the  following  roost  remarkable  circumstance. 
As  he  was  looking  upward  with  the  utmost  attention,  to  see  the  dir 
rcction  and  success  of  the  water  thrown,  (on  which  occasion,  as 
pLisyognpmibts  tell  us,  the  mouth  is  naturally  a  little  open,)  a 
quantity  of  lead,  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  flames,  suddenly* 
rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the  roof,  and  fell,  not  only  upon  the 
man's  head,  face,  and  shoulders,  but  over  his  doaths;  and  a  part 
of  it  inadc  its  way  through  his  shirt  collar,  and  very  much  burnt 
his  neck  and  shoulders;  from  this  moment,  he  had  a  violent  inter- 
nal sensiUion,  and  imagined  that  a  quantity  of  the  lead  had  passed 
lus  throat,  and  got  into  his  stomach.  Under  this  violence  ofpain 
and  anxiety,  as  every  attempt  had  proved  ineftectual,  and  the  rage 
of  the  flames  was  increasing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tht 
terror  and  dismay  of  the  three  men  increased  in  proportion;  so 
that  they  all  found  thcmscjves  intimidated,  and  glad  to  make  their 
retreat  from  that  immediate  scene  of  horror,  into  one  of  the  rooms 
below,  where  they  would  find  themselves  precluded  from  doing 
any  thing:  they  seem,  therefore,  to  have  had  no  other  source  of 
retreat,  than  that  of  retiring  downwards  from  room  to  room,  as 
the  fixQ  advanced  over  their  heads."* 

.  .  .  Ea'^l 

♦  Smcaton. 
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Karly  in  the  morning,  the  Light-house  vtBS  discovered  to  be  on 
fire  by  some  Cawsand  fishermen,  and  a  boat  was  immediately  pro- 
cured, and  sent  to  relieve  the  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
within  it  in  distress.     This  boat  reached  the  Edystonc  Rocks  about 
ten  o'clock,  after  the  fire  had  been  burning  full  eight  hour»;  and 
in  this  time,  the  three  light-keepers  were  not  only  driven  from  all 
the  rooms,  and  the  staircase,  but,  to  avoid  the  falling  of  the  tim- 
ber, red-hot  bolts,  &c.  upon  them,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  hole, 
or  cave,  on  the  east-side  of  the  Rock,  and  were  found  almost  in- a 
state  of  stupefaction;  it  being  then  low  water,     llie  wind  at  this 
time  was  eastwardly,  and  though  not  very  strong,  was  yet  suffici- 
ent to  render  the  landing  upon  the  Rock  impracticable,  or  attended 
"with  the  utmost  hazard :  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  therefore, 
that  the  men  could  be  taken  into  the  boat;  but  this  being  accom- 
plished, the  boat  hastened  to  Plymouth  to  procure  them  assistance* 
No  sooner;  however,  were  they  set  on  shore,  than  one  of  them 
ipade  ofT,  and  no  tidings  ever  afterwards  were  obtained  of  him« 
This  circumstance  created  some  suspicion  of  the  fire  having  origi- 
nated in  design;  but  as  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Light-house 
**  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  burnt  wilfully," 
Mr.  Smeaton  attributed  his  flight  to  that  kind  of  panic,  which 
sometimes,  on  important  occurrences,  seizes  weak  minds;  making 
thena  act  without  reason,  and,  in  so  doing,  commit  actions  the 
very  reverse  in  tendency  of  what  they  mean  them  to  have,  and  of. 
which  they  afterwards  have  occasion  to  repent/'* 

*  Th«  ill-fated  mao  who  discovered  the  Light-hoase  to  be  on  fire,  and  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  znelted  lead,  was  sent  to  his  own  house  at  Stooehouse, 
near  Plymouth.  His  name  was  Henry  Hall;  and  though  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  being  of  a  good  constitution,  he  was  remarkably  active.  He  invariably 
told  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  (Mr.  Spry  of  Plymouth,  afterwards  Dr. 
Spry,)  that  if  he  would  do  any  thing  effectual  to  his  recovery,  he  must  relieve 
his  stomach  from  the  lead,  which  he  was  sure  was  within  him.  The  reality 
of  this  assertion  seemed,  however,  then  incredible  to  Mr.  Spry,  who  could 
Karcely  suppose  it  possible  that  any  human  being  should  exist  after  receiving 
melted  lead  into  the  stomach,  and  much  less  after  encountering  so  much  fatigue 
snd  inconvauence,  before  any  remediei  could  be  applied.    On  the  sixth  day 

followiog 
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The  late  Afaunl  W«Bt,  whoHmky  mOk^tkUixk  FlynooA 
Seundy  no  looiier  b«ud  of  Ike  fire,  than  he  ie&t  a  launch,  ^th 
•eveial  handi,  and  aa  aogue;  Init  th«  agitation  of  the  waves  rouM 
the  EdyBtone  Rocks  wa«  so  ginat»  that  nothing  could  be  done  ia 
ttof  ping  the  piogm  of  the  flaaMi;  and*  alter  iome  inefl^tual  at«> 
tempti  to  play  upon  the  building,  the  enginerptpe  waa  broken  by 
accident.  The  fire  was  in  amaequence  left  to  its  own  coune;  ibr 
tiie  height  of  the  sea  prevented  eveiy  endeavor  to  land.  In  the 
tueceedittg  days,  it  was  observed,  that  the  interposed  beds  of  timr 
ber  were  sufficient  to  heat  the  moor«etone  beds  i«d*hois  i«id  that 
the  whole  mass  became  one  great  body  of  ivd*bot  matter.  Nor 
was  it  till  the  seventh  of  the  month,  that  the  joint  action  of  the 
wind,  the  fire,  and  the  seas,  totally  completed  the  catastrophe  sa 
fiitally  began;  and  then  left  no  other  evidence  of  the  destructka 
they  had  made,  than  that  the  gieatest  number  of  the  iron  cramps 
and  branches  were  left  standing  upright  upon  the  rock. 

The  third  and  prssent  Light-house  was  erected  by  the  late  ingfr^ 
Btous  Mr.  Smeaton.  This  gentlenun  was  originally  a  Philosophi- 
cal Instnment  Maker,  and  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  aa  a  compliment  to  his  talents,  was  honored  with  the 
esteem  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  President,  who  recom* 
mended  him  to  Robert  Weston,  Esq.  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lease  held  under  the  Trinity  House,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 

GOBStniOt 

following  the  iccidcnt,  the  man  was  thought  better,  and,  till  the  tenth  and 
eleventh,  comuntly  took  his  medicines,  and  swallowed  many  things,  both 
l)<|uid  and  solid :  he  then  suddenly  grew  worse;  and  on  the  twelfth  day,  being 
•eised  with  cold  sweats  and  spasms,  he  soon  afterwards  expired.  Mr.  Spry 
dissected  the  body,  and,  on  opening  the  stomach,  found  therein,  a  solid  piece 
of  lead,  of  a  flat  oval  form,  which  weighed  seven  ounces  and  five  drachms. 
An  account  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  was  transmitted,  by  Mr.  Spry, 
to  the  Royal  Society;  but  that  learned  body  declined  to  publish  the  paper  till 
some  further  elucidation  was  received.  In  consequence  of  this  incredolity, 
Mr.  Spry  was  induced  to  prosecute  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  eficou  of 
liquid  hot  lead,  the  issue  of  which  fuUy  esUblished  the  possibility  of  the  oc- 
currence. A  lump  of  this  metal,  weighing  three  ounces,  remained  some  tine 
in  the  stomach  of  a  fowl,  without  producing  death;  and  the  bird  readily 
pcckedj  and  swallowed  icvenl  bsdey-corm,  sto  the  lead  had  been  poored 
dewn  its  throat. 
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construct  a  new  edifice  on  tbe  Edyslone  Rocks,  Mr.  Smeaton 
ignm  ftt  that  time  in  Northumberland;  yet^  being  written  to  on  the 
subject  in  January,  17 S6,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  eng^  in  the 
bnainess;  as  he  then  supposed  the  Light-house  was  only  pariiali^ 
destroyed,  and  that  he  had  been  chosen  among  others  to  form  a 
acheme  for  its  reparation,  which,  on  the  event  of  ito  being  ap-* 
proved,  he  might  be  employed  to  execute.  As  this  was  an  uncer- 
tainty for  which  he  thou^t  it  imprudent  to  relinquish  some  prior 
engagements,  he  returned  a  correspondent  answer.  To  this  his 
friend,  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  who  had  before  written  to  him  by  Mr. 
Weston's  desire,  laconically  replied,  '^  That  it  was  a  totr*l  demoli* 
tion;  and  that,  as  Nathak  said  unto  Datid,  <  Thou  art  the 
man/ 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  determined  Mr.  Smeaton  to  complete 
his  business  in  die  North,  and  return  to  town;  which  he  did  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February,  and  the  next  day  had-  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  During  this  interview,  he  for  the  first  time  ob-^ 
taincd  a  competent  idea  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
work  he  was  about  to  undertake;  and  having  carefiilly  inspected 
the  drawings  and  models  of  the  former  Light*house9,  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  reasons  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  both  those 
structures.  In  doing  this,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  reflect  on 
the  durability  of  a  building  entirely  composed  of  stone.  As  this 
scheme  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  might 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  he  at  once  put  the  ques* 
tion,  that,  ^'  if  any  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  stability  or 
durability  of  the  structure,  whether  the  proprietors  would  wish  to 
adopt  it;  though  it  should  incur  a  greater  expence  than  the  mere 
rc^erection  of  the  last  building  T  To  this  Mr.  Weston,  with  an 
emphasis,  which  at  once  redounded  to  the  lasting  honor  both  of 
himself  and  the  other  proprietors,  replied,  '*  That  if  there  was  a  pos* 
sibility  of  rebuilding  the  Light-house  in  any  better,  or  more  dura- 
ble  manner  than  it  had  been,  thou^  almost  half  of  the  original 
lease  from  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  was  then  expired^  ' 
yet  the  matter  being  now  in  their  hands,  they  should  think  them- 
f(dvv»  bound,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  to  dp  ev^iy  thing  that  ley 
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10  their  power  to.render  th^  new  building  not  only  efiectval  fbrtbeir 
own  time,  but  as  pemuvtent  as  possible."  On  these  principles  Mr. 
Smeaton  UA<lertook  the  business;  answering  the  objections  made  to 
a  stone  edifice,  by  some  of  the  proprietors  at  a  subsequent  meediig, 
with  the  emphatical  words,  that,  if  the  building  vxndd  not  gire  umf 
to  the  teay  the  sea  must  give  way  to  the  bmiding;  and  bandsomelj 
offering,  at  the  same  tinie,  that,  if  a  stone  building  was  preferred, 
the  onus  probandi^  if  it  failed,  should  rest  on  himself. 

The  object  from  which  Mr.  Smeaton  conceived  bis  idea  of  re- 
building the  Edystone  Light-house,  was  from  the  waist  oc  bole  of 
a  large  spreading  oak,,  which,  though  subject  to  a  very  great  im- 
pulse from  the  agitation  of  violent  winds,  resists  them  all,  partly 
from  its  elasticity,  and  partly  from  its  natural  strength,  till  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  substance  diminishes  the  coherence  of  the 
parts.  Considering  the  particular  figure  of  the  tree,  as  connected 
with  its  roots,  which  lie  hid  below  ground,  Mr.  Smeaton  observed, 
that  it  rose  from  the  surface  with  a  large  swelling  base,  whidi  at 
the  height  of  one  diameter  is  generally  reduced  by  an  elegant 
curve,  concave  to  the  eye,  to  a  diameter,  less  by  at  least  one- 
third;  and  sometimes,  to  half  its  original  base.  From  thrice,  its 
taper  diminishing  more  slow,  its  sides,  byd^rees,  come  into  a  per- 
pendicular, and  for  some  height,  form  a  cylinder:  after  that  a  pre- 
paration of  more  circumference  becomes  necessary  for  the  strong 
insertion  and  establishment  of  the  principal  boughs,  which  pxoduce 
a  Swelling  of  its  diameter.  Hence  may  be  deduced  an  idea  of  what 
the  proper  shape  of  a  column  of  the  greatest  stability  ought  to  be, 
to  resist  the  action  of  external  violence^  when  the  quantity  ofmai^ 
ier  is  given  whereof  it  is  to  be  composed. 

The  next  object  of  consideration  with  Mr.  Smeaton,  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  blocks  of  stone,  of  which  he  pix>po6ed  to  construct 
the  edifice,  could  be  bonded  to  the  Rock,  and  to  one  another,  in 
80  firm  an  ordcr^.^s  that  not.  only  the  whole  together,  but  every 
individual  piece,  when  connected  with  what  prticeded,  should  be 
proof  against  the  greatest  violence  of  the  sea;  for  '*  I  plainly  saw/' 
observes  this  ingenious  artizan,  ''from  the  relations  I  had  got* 
that  as  every  part  of  the  work,  even  in  the  most  favorable  sea* 
2  sons, 
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9onSy  was  Hable  so  be  attacked  by  violent  storms,  if  any  th^ng  was 
left  to  the  liiercy  of  the  sea,  and  good  fortune,  the  building  of  th^ 
£kly  stone  Light -house  with  stone  would  be  tantamount  to  the  roU- 
ing  of  the  stone  of  Sis3rphus !" 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Mr.  Smeaton  directed  his  attention 
to  the  ke:>t  method  of  insuring  the  stability  of  his  building;  and, 
after  reflecting  on  the  vast  difficulty  of  fixing  cramp  irons  in  the 
Rock,  as  his  predecessors,    Mr.  Winstanley  and  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
had  done,  and  the  great  consumption  of  time  it  would  occasion  on 
his  own  plan  of  making  the  entire  fabric  of 'Stone,  determined  to 
try  what  might  be  performed  in  the  way  of  dovetaUhtg;  having 
seen  sonicthing  of  this  kind*  in  Bclidor's  Description  of  the  Stone 
Floor  of  the  Great  Sluice  at  Cherbourg,  where  the  tails  of  the  up- 
right headers  are  cut  into  dovetails,  for  their  insertion  into  the 
mass  or  rough  masonry  below.     From  this  circumstance  he  was 
induced  to  think,  that  if  the  blocks  themselves  were,  both  inside 
and  out,  all  formed  into  large  dovetails,  they  might  be  managed 
so  as  mutually  to  lock  one  another  together,  being  primarily  en- 
grafted into  the  Rock  :  and  in  the  round  or  entire  courses,  above 
the  top  of  the  Rock,  the  blocks  might  all  proceed  from,  and  be 
locked  to,'  one  large  central  sCoiic.     On  these  principles  Mr. 
Smeaton  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  his  edifice ;  having  first 
arranged  the  most  essential  modes  of  proceedure  with  the  proprie- 
tors, whose  public  spirit,  in  submitting  with  the  utmost  readiness 
to  every  expence  that  might  accrue  in  the  progress  of  the  building, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogium.     '*  The>'  determined,''  says 
Mr.  Smeaton,  *'  that  there  might  be  no  deficiency  in  advancing  so 
noble,  so  beneficial,  so  humane  a  design,  that  this  preservative  of 
trade  and  navigation  should  be  rendered  as  durable  as  nature  and  art 
could  furnish  means  for  doing.''  This  determination  was  the  more 
honorable,  because  the  proprietors  had  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  duties,  paid  by  all  shipping  passing  the  Edystone,  till  a  light 
could  be  iigain  exhibited.*  To 

*  These  duties  are  one  peony  per  ton  upon  all  British  ships,  outward  or 
homeward  bound,  on,  or  from,  foreign  voyages ;  one  shilling  per  vessel  on 
qotsters;  and*  double  these  sums  on  foreign  ships,  "when  they  come  into  British^ ' 
poiu.    The  King's  ships  arc  all  free. 
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To  expedite  the  building  of  the  light-house,  Mr.  Smedim  f^ 
toWed  to  hAve  all  his  materiltls  framed,  and  got  ready,  on  shon » 
and  for  this  purpose  made  choice  of  a  field  adjacent  to  Miii  B^^ 
about  a  mile  west  from  Plymouth ;  this  place  being  well  acreened 
from  the  winds,  and  particularly  on  the  west  side,  for  all  kind  of 
vessels  that  might  be  wanted  in  forwarding  the  work.  Many 
other  necessaiy  steps  were  taken  to  insure  the  success  of  die  entei^ 
prise ;  and,  previous  to  die  commencement  of  the  edifice,  a  plan 
of  accounts  was  digested  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  for  the  satisfiwrtion  of 
the  proprietors,  which,  from  the  variety  of  articles  that  were 
wuited,  occasioned  the  opening  of  fourteen  books. 

After  several  preparatory  voyages,  die  first  stone  of  the  li^t' 
house,  with  the  date  of  the  year  inscribed  in  deep  chaiscters,  was 
kid  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  June,  1757,  embedded  in 
mortar,*  trenailed  down,  and  fixed.  Hie  work  was  now  carried 
on  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible;  and  fay  the  eleventh  of 
August,  the  six  basement  couiBes,  containing  123  pieces  of  stone, 
many  of  diem  weighing,  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  and  a 
half,  were  completely  fixed,  and  the  chief  difficulties  were  now 
considered  as  surmounted. 

**  Having  got  the  work  to  this  desirable  situation,"  says  Mr. 
Smeaton,  ^  I  apprehend  it  will  be  agreeable  to  my  reader,  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  method  in  which  the  stones 
were  set  and  ^X'^d.  When  each  piece  of  which  the  course  was  to 
consist  was  separately  wrought,  they  were  all  brought  to  thor 
exact  places  with  respect  to  each  other  upon  the  platform  in  the 
Work-Yard,  and  so  marked,  that,  after  being  numbered,  and 
taken  to  pieces,  they  could  agiain  be  npstored  to  the  same  rdetiit 
position.  This  was  done  Upon  the  complete  circular  touises,  bf 
drawing  lines  from  the    centre  to  the  circumference,    passiog 

&roQgh 

*  Before  the  building  commenced,  Mr.  SmeAoa  iaKBtutedt  ierier  ef  tKp^ 
rimenu,  to  detemiiie  the  kind  of  cement  that  was  best  idipted  to  .retiit  die 
anited  action  of  the  winds  and  wivea,  a  long  and  iiit«festing  detail  «{  wbidi 
inay  be  seen  in  his  Narrative  of  the  ^uilding  of  the  Light-hoose.  The  compo* 
CTtfon  preferred  for  aae,  was  »  mixtart  of  lime  of  hke  fyas,  and  puzzsk^  is 
equal  quantitiei. 
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through  the  middle  of  each  set  of  stones ;  and  likewise  concentric 
circles,  through  the  middle  of  each  tier,  or  circle  of  stones^  so  a« 
to  indicate  to  the  eye,  their  relative  position  to  each  other.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  stones  of  the  base  courses  were  marked  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  steps,  into  which  the  slopisg 
surfiEure  of  the  Rock  had  been  formed  >  and  others  perpendicular 
to  the  same.  There  was,  however,  a  nicety  in  this  part  of  thft 
work  that  required  particular  attention,  and  that  was  in  making  a 
provision  for  setting  the  four  radical  stones  that  occupy  the  four 
radicai  dovetails  into  which  each  step  was  formed*  In  the  waist 
of  each  piece  of  stone  two  grooves  were  cut,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  course,  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  three  inches  ia 
width;  applicable  to  those  grooves,  were  prqwred  a  number  of 
oak  wedges,  somewhat  less  than  three  inches  in  breadth,  about 
one  inch  thick  at  the  head,  nearly  three^i^ths  thick  at  the 
point,  and  six  inches  long. 

*'  The  stones  were  first  tried,  and  heaved  into,  and  out  of,  th«ir 
recesses,  by  a  light  moveable  triangle,  which  being  furnished  with 
a  light  double  tackle,  the  greatest  number  of  the  pieces  could  be 
purchased  by  the  simple  application  of  the  hand.  The  stone  to  be 
set,  being  hung  in  the  tackle,  and  its  bed  of  mortar  spread,  was 
then  lowered  into  its  place,  and  beat  down  with  a  heavy  wooden 
maul,  and  levelled  with  a  spirit  level;  and  the  stone  being' brought 
accurately  to  its  marks,  it  was  then  considered  as  set  in  its  place. 
The  clirpenter  now  dropped  into  each  groove  two  of  the  wedges 
already  described,  one  upon  its  head,  and  the  other  with  its  point 
.downward ;  so  that  the  two  wedges  in  each  groove  would  then  lie 
leads  and  pomts.  Then  with  a  bar  of  iron,  the  upper  wedge  was 
driven  down  upon  the  other,  very  gently  at  first,  so  that  the  op- 
powte  pairs  of  wedges  being  equally  tightened,  they  would  equally 
tesist  edch  other,  and  the  stone  therefore  keep  its  place.  A  cou- 
ple of  wedges  were  in  like  manner  pitched  at  the  top  of  each 
groove;  the  dormant  wedge,  or  that  with  the  poiat  upward,  bdng 
^MA  in  tha  hattd,  while  the  drift  wedge,  or  tbi^  wkh  its  point 
downward,  was  drivvn  with  a  hammer :  the  whok  of  what  r^ 
ittMied  a^va  the  upper  surfitce  of  Ihe  tttonc  Was  thea  cut  olT  with 
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a  saw,  or  chisscl ;  and  generally,  a  couple  of  tkin  wedges  were  dri- 
ven  very  moderately  at  the  but-end  of  the  stone;  whose  tendenqr 
being  to  force  it  out  of  its  dovetail,  they  would,  by  moderatelj 
driving,  only  tend  to  preserve  the  whole  mass  steady  together,  in 
opposition  to  the  violent  agitation  that  might  arise  from  the  sea. 
After  a  stone  was  thus  fixed,  we  never,  in  fact,  had  an  instance  of 
its  having  been  stirred  by  any  action  of  the  sea  whatever;  but,  con- 
sidering the  unmeasured  violence  thereof,  the  further  security  by 
trenails  was  suggested." 

These  trenails  were  of  oak,  one  in«h  and  three  quarters  in  dia- 
meter, and  being  driven  in  a  particular  manner  into  the  holes 
made  in  each  piece  of  stone,  *'  no  assignable  power,  less  than  what 
would  by  main  stress  pull  the  trenails  in  two,  could  lift  one  of 
these  stones  from  their  beds,  when  so  fixed,  exclusive  of  their  natu- 
ral weight,  as  all  agitation  was  prevented  by  the  lateral  wedges.' 
A  proper  quantity  of  beat  mortar  was  then  liquified ;  and  the  joints 
having  been  carefully  pointed  up  to  the  upper  surface,  the  gromt 
so  prepared  was  run  in  with  iron  ladles,  and  was  brought  to  such  a 
consistency  as  to  occupy  every  void  space;  any  vacuities  left  by  the 
dry  stones  absorbing  the  water,  were  afterwards  re-filled  till  all  re- 
mained solid ;  the  top  was  then  pointed ;  and,  when  necessary,  de* 
fended  from  the  action  of  the  sea-water  by  a  coat  of  plaster. 

By  similar  niethods  to  the  above,  and  taking  every  additional 
precaution  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  structure,  that  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  situation  and  use  could  suggest,  the  whole  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  years  1757,  1758,  and  1/59.  In 
this  period,  several  violent  gales  had  been  experienced,  but  without 
damaging  any  part  of  the  works;  and  no  accident  had  happened  to 
any  one  concerned,  during  the  progress  of  the  building,  by  which 
the  work  could  be  said  to  be  materially  retarded.  The  last  stone 
was  set  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1759;  the  height  of  the 
main  column,  containing  forty-six  courses,  was  now  taken,  and 
to  be  seventy  feet. 

Between  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  middle  of  October, 
the  lantern  and  cupola  were  erected,  and  the  whole  ^ifice  sur« . 
mounted  by  a  gilt  ball.    The  lantern  is  an  octagon;  the  Irame-work 

being 
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being  composed  of  cast  iion»  and  copper.  On  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  October^  when  the  light  was  exhibited  in  the  aiw 
J^gfat-house,  a  veiy  great  storm  happened,  and  the  light-keepers 
observed  that  they  felt  a  sensible  motion  in  the  building;  but,  from 
their  experience  of  its  strength,  they  were  neither  agitated  by  fear 
nor  surprise.  The  whole  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  fire 
vhich  destroyed  the  second  Light-house,  to  the  re-kindling  of  the 
light,  was  three  years,  ten  months,  and  sixteen  days.  The  whole 
time  of  working  upon  the  rock,  during  the  building  of  the  present 
Light-house,  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  days,  ten  hours. 

The  outside  and  basement  of  this  edifice  is  formed  of  granite; 
that  kind  of  stone  being  more  durable  than  any  other,  and  more 
competent  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea:  the  interior  is  chiefly  of 
Portland-fitone.  Rotind  the  upper  store-room,  upon  the  course  of 
granite  under  theceiling,  is  the  following  inscription,  sunkwftli 
the  point  of  a  pick. 

EXCEPT  THE  LORD  BUILD  THE  HOUSE, 

THEY  LABOUR  IN  VAIN  THAT  BUILD  IT. 

Pfilm  CXXVIL 

Upon  the  last  stone  set  up,  being  that  over  the  door  of  the  lantern, 
on  the  east  side,  are  the  words^ 

84th  AUG.  1759. 
LAUS  B£0^ 


The  course,  and  more  prominent  features,  of  the  Tama  a,  have 
already  been  described  ;t  but  as  the  beautiful  scenery  on  its  banks 
merits  a  more  particular  detail,  we  shall  here  introduce  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  variegated  shores,  as  beheld  in  a  sail  up  the  river  from 

Vol.  IV.  O  Plymouth 

*  The  principal  particolart  of  the  above  description  are  derived  from  tht 
very  interesting  Narrative  of  the  Building  and  Construction  of  the  Edyitooe 
Light-bouse,  by  Mr.  Smcaton.  This  Work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its 
kind  ever  published;  as  it  contains  a  very  complete  exposition  of  most  of  the 
principles  on  v^hich  buildings  exposed  to. the  action  of  the  stas  and  storms 
should  be  erected.  ' 

♦  Vol,  |Jrf;p.  3|«. 
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nymontb  Dock  to  the  Weir,  about  tweaty^tiro  niks 

TUs  voyage  is  veiy  interesting)  and  it  frequently  undertaken  hf 

eummer  parties. 

At  tbe  eituary  of  the  Tamar,  th^  Hmnoax^  the  coast,  wi&  the 
vcception  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  is  rather  low  or  flat;  but  the  va^ 
fious  inlets  which  indent  it  to  the  right  and  left,  gjve  it  conaidcs- 
•ble  charms.  Near  Anthony^  the  Tamar  receives  the  Lynher,  or 
•St.  German's  River;  and  from  this  part  the  prospect  is  higldy 
^pleasing;  the  richly  wooded  seat  of  R.  P.  Carew,  Esq.  the  ruias  of 
Trematon  Castle,  a  long  stretch  of  the  river,  the  grand  appcaiaooe 
of  die  shipping  in  the  Hamoaae,  the  busy  town  of  Dock,  and 
Mount  Edgcumbe  in  the  distance,  ate  behdd  with  much  interest 
8oon  after  the  town  of  Soittuhy  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  a  long 
stretch  of  rich  country,  bounded  by  Dartmoor,  meet  die  qre. 
•Here  a  considerable  angle  b  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  opens  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  some  miles,  and  ex- 
tending its  boundaries,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lake. 
Several  inlets  add  to  the  effect;  but  particularly  that  to  the  left, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Landidpk  Church  is  situated;  and  another 
extensive  one  on  the  opposite  side,  which  leads  to  Tamerton,  and 
is  inclosed  by  the  most  delightful  rural  scenery.  The  romantic 
village  of  St.  BudeauXy  or  Budshtdf  lies  on  the  right;  and  on  the 
left,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  overhung  by  the  woods  of  Warkigi^ 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Copplestons.  Near  this  spot,  the  Tavy 
unites  its  water  with  the  Tamar;  which  is  also  increased  by  five 
other  tributary  streams.  The  course  of  the  river  is  now  found  to 
be  most  eccentric,  its  waters  flowing  round  peninsulas  of  four  or 
five  miles  in  extent.  Nearly  opposite  the  Tavy,  is  the  small  vil- 
lage called  Kargreen;  and  further  on  the  right,  an  interesting 
little  place,  named  HoU^s  IIole»  The  river  now  inclines  to  the 
north,  and  a  burst  of  admiration  is  soon  excited  by  the  striking 
situation  of  FentUly  Castle^  on  a  fine  wooded  knoll,  considerably 
elevated.  Nearly  opposite  this  spot,  water  parties  run  great  risk  of 
being  detained,  if  passing  at  low  water,  till  the  next  high  tide,  as 
a  considerable  tract  of  mud  stretches  from  the  Bere-Ferris  side, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  deep  water,  when  only  covered 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  From 
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r  Fhsn  hence,  the  cbanoel  of  the  river  again  becomes  Irregular^ 
ami  lailiBg  oBvard,  the  woods  of  Cotdule  appear  in  the  distance. 
The  padiial  i^proach  to  them  discloses  the  second  grand  featuro 
on  the  river,  wliich  is  formed  by  the  beautiful  hanging  woods  of 
Cotehde,  and  the  Chapel  built  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe.  The  t\ch 
eoloring  of  the  schistose  rocks,  which  skirt  the  river,  and  are  tinted 
vitb  white  and  yellow  lichens,  contrasting  with  the  beautiful 
leafiige  of^the  woods,  h^s  a  fine  effect;  and  their  combined  refiec- 
Hon  la  the  water,  on  a  still  evening,*^  is  particularly  pleasing. 
Oa  (me  Side  oi  Cotehele  House  is  a  combe,  or  valley,  called  Danes*^ 
fomhty  from  die  Danes  being  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  passsed  it 
on  tkeir  ^ay  to  Hengist  Down,  about  a  mile  beyond.    On  the  left 
is  Cmi^iookf  and  on  the  heights  above,  the  village  Church.    The 
Taiaiar  now  assumes  a  circuitous  course ;  and  Haretoood  Hcuh  n 
seen  standing  on  the  lofly  ridge  of  a  fine  peninsula,  and  command^ 
ing  a  very  extensive  prospect.    Near  this  place  commence?  the 
heauti^  rocky  scenery  on  the  Devon  side  of  the  river,  which  coriti* 
nuesy  with  little  interruption,  for  the  space  of  a  league.  The  Tamar 
snaipiBg  a  bold  sweq>  round  Hareiyood,  discloses  a  vie^  of  Calstook 
Parsonage :  opposite  which  the  rocks  assume  uncommon  dignity^ 
increA^g  in  hdght  and  extent,  and  displaying  a  considerable  vari^ 
ety  of  coloring.    A  few  pleasant  reaches  of  the  river  are  now 
paned,  and  the  IFeir  Head  is  seen,  where  thie  water  thunden  dver 
an  artificial  bed  of  rocks.     Here  the  navigation  of  die  Tamar  ter- 
minal^; but  a  canal  has  latcdy  been  £Drmed,  .by  which  the  com^ 
munication  is  continued  with  the  upper  part  of  the  river.    The 
scenery  above  the  Weir  on  the  right,  consists  of  high  grounds,  and 
jutting  masses  of  rocks,  interspersed  with  forest  trees;  and  on  the 
left,  of  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  elevated  land  of  Hingston.     At 
Greyttane  Bridge^  the  river  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
^  Here  the  Tamar,  gently  murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed,  leads  his 
stream  under  a  light  and  neat  stone  bridge,  most  tastefully  oma<« 
SMAted  with  a  tUn  veil  of  ivy,  and  consisting  of  S6ven  arches^ 
which  are  but  partially  seen  through  the  alders,  willovvs,  and  other 
waving  plants,  which  fringe  the  margin  of  the  stream.    A  narrow 
strip  of  meadow  curbs  the  river  on  the  left  hand,  skirted  with  an 
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Biry  fillet  of  tall  el^nt  ash  anil  beech  4ree8»  backed  by  a  solam 
wood  of  oak.  After  shooting  through  the  bridge*  the  Tamar 
makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  right,  which  introduces  a  magnificent 
steep  bank  in  front  of  the  picture,  one  deep  mass  of  shade  from 
t(^  to  bottom/'* 

The  village  of  ST.  BUDEAUX,  corruptly  termed  Budsked^  u 
situated  about  ^ve  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  near  the  Tamar,  on 
an  eminence  which  commands  several  delightful  prospects  o^rer  the 
adjacent  country.  I'his  place  was  anciently  called  Budeoluked, 
from  a  respectable  family  of  that  name,  who  possessed  the  estala 
for  fourteen  generations;  and  one  of  whom,  Thomas  Budeokshed, 
was  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  On  £ailun 
of  male  issue,  it  was  conveyed,  by  the  marriage  of  Winifred,  sister 
and  coheiress  of  Philip  Budeokshed,  Esq.  to  Sir  William  Goq^ 
whose  only  surviving  descendant  b  said  to  be  the  cdebrated 
Gorges,  who  commanded  the  Chouans  in  Brittany  during  the  kt* 
ter  part  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges  sold  Budeokshed  to  the  TrevilU.  It  has  Ut^ 
been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Harry  Trelawney ;  but  is  now*  the  pro^ 
perty  of  G.  H.  Clark,  Esq.  The  Manor-House  is  a  very  ancient 
and  venerable  building,  at  present  in,  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  and 
only  inhabited  by  a  &rmcr. 

llie  Church  ot  St.  Budeaux,  a  plain  and  simple  edifice,  was  erec-- 
ted  with  the  materials  of  an  older  structure,  which  stood  in  an 
unhealthy  situadoi},  near  the  water's  edge,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  expence  of  Robert  Budeokshed,  Esq. 
who  was  bom  in  the  Manor-House.  Several  of  the  Budeoksheda 
and  Gorges  lie  buried  in  this  fabric,  which  stands  on  a  very  plea- 
sant eminence.  The  late  rector  of  this  parish  was  the  eccentric 
Mr,  Tkomtu  Alcock,  who  ofiiciated  at  St.  Budeaux  more  than 
sixty  years.  The  principal  shade  in  his  character  was  a  rigid  pe*-* 
nuriousness,  which  deprived  him  of  many  of  the  comforts  of 
existence.  **  The  homeliness  of  his  dwelling  no  description  con 
exceed :  every  article  of  modem  convenience  was  excluded.     His^ 

drawing- 

^  •  Warner's  Walk  througlit  the  Western  Counties,  p.  xsQ. 
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drawing-room  was  a  miserable  bed-chamber^  with  walls  that  cnce 
^ere  white-washed,  and  where  nothing  appeared  in  opposition  to 
their  simplicity.  Here  he  b«>iled  his  coffee,  Coasted  his  cakes,  and 
entertained iiis  guests  at  the  same  time;  who  forgot,  in  the  charms 
of  his  conversation,  the  wretched  apartment  they  were  in,  and  the 
yellow  time-worn  bed  on  which  some  of  them  perhaps  were  obliged 
to  sit  instead  of  a  sofa.  His  sermons  abounded  with  Latin  and 
Greek  quotations,  and  passages  from  the  English  Poets:  even  the 
treasures'  of  private  epistolary  correspondence  contributed  to  the 
instruction  of  his  congregation.''  His  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Nathan  Al- 
cock,  his  brother,  is  a  well  written  piece  of  biography. 

WARLEIGH,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  was  the  principal  re- 
sidence of  the  ancient  family  of  FoHat,  who  owned  the  manor  of 
Tamerton.  From  the  Foliats,  it  passed,  by  different  intermar- 
riages, to  the  CoppUstons;  from  whom,  by  marriage  also,  it  has 
become  the  property  of  the  Radclifes,  The  mansion  is  beautifully 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Tavy  with  the  Tamar;  and  the 
grounds  are  extremely  pleasant. 

.  BERE-ALSTON,  though  only  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  ham- 
let, in  %he  parish  of  Bere-Ferris,  has  the  privilege  of  returning 
two.  Members  to  Parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  vested  in 
those  who  have  land  in  the  borough,  and  pay  three-pence  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  who  varies  the  number  of 
electors  at  his  pleasure,  by  granting  burgage- tenures  to  as  many  of 
his  own  partisans  as  may  be  requisite.  These  burgagc-tenures  are 
generally  resigned  as  soon  as  the  elections  are  concluded,  though, 
in  some  instances,  they  have  amounted  to  one  hundred.  The  re- 
turning officer  is  the  Portreve,  who  is  chosen  annually  in  the 
Lord's  Court.  The  first  return  was  made  in  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  ^*  Beare"  says  Risdon,  ''  was  bestowed,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  on  a  branch  budded  out  of  the  house  of 
Alenpon,  in  France,  and  corruptly  continueth  the  name  to  tliis  day 
in  Bere-Alson.  Henry  Ferrers  held  this  honor  in  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's tyme,  and  had  his  castle  he^e,  whom  many  Knights  of  that 
family  followed.  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  this  house,  and  prin<p 
cipal  man  in  the  government  of  this  shire,  was  put  in  special  trust, 
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with  othiiii  for  the  defence  of  the  sdk  coaftte  ai^uiiit  the  in 
of  the  French  m  Edward  the  Third's  tyue*  He  left  mut  AlA 
daughters  i"  one  of  wh<Mn»  hy  tnarnag^,  conveyed  this  estate  te  the 
Ckmnptm^imit^  from  whom  it  descended  to  WiUooj^by^  Lend 
Brooke,  from  this  Ihmily  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Cherles  Bloont, 
son  and  heir  to  William»  Lord  Mountjoy.  Monntjoy  Blottnt^ 
created  Earl  of  Newport  by  Charles  the  Fint,  sold  the  meaar  of 
Bere-AUton  and  Bere-Ferris  to  Sir  John  Mayterd,  Kat*  whole 
grand^daughter  married  the  Eaii  of  Stamford*  The  present  pos^ 
sessor  is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  At  Bere-Alston  are  i 
ral  lead  mines,  though  of  inconsiderable  value.  The  oi^e  is  i 
times  impregnated  with  silver;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
FiJiBty  the  produce  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  I6OO  wei^t 
of  silver  wes  obtained  in  the  course  of  three  years*  Since  that 
period,  this  metal  has  never  b^en  procured  in  any  quantity. 

The  Church  of  BERE-FERRERS,  oa  BERE  FERRIS,  as  H 
is  now  generally  called,  contains  several  ancient  monuments;  par* 
ticularly  one  under  an  arched  recem,  of  a  cross-legged  knight, 
half  reclined  on  his  right  side,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  sword; 
and  another  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  under  a  ridily  ornamented 
arch  in  the  chancel.  Among  the  figures  painted  on  the  east  win* 
dow,  is  that  of  William  Ferrers,  who  was  probably  the  huildef 
of  this  fabric,  as  he  is  repreaoited  kneeling,  and  holding  the  model 
of  a  church  in  his  hand. 

In  the  parish  of  Bere-Ferris  ^*  lieth  LEY,  the  ancient  posses* 
sion  of  a  family  so  called,  whence  the  name  tooke  thai  honor;  to 
from  hence  Sir  James  Ley,  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  High  Treasurer,  created  afterwards  Earle  of  Mariborou^, 
Was  descended;  a  lawgiver  in  the  chief  place  of  justice,  and  a  prs^ 
server  of  venerable  antiquity,  whose  noble  thoughts  were  so  fixed 
tn  virtue,  and  his  discourses  ymbellished  with  wisdome^  and  fail 
heart  with  integrity,  that  hb  words  did  never  bite,  nor  his  actioas 
wronge  any  man,  to  give  him  just  cause  of  complaynt.'^ 

MARISTOW,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tavy,  is  a  seat 
•f  considerable  beauty,  now  the  property  of  Manassah  Lopes,  Esq* 

who 
*  Riadoa. 
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iriio  purchurd  it  for  55,0001.  of  the  daughten  and  coheuneaiei  of 
t4ie  late  Mr.  Haywood.  The  inequality  of  the  grounds^  windingi 
of  thf  Tavy,  «Dd  rich  hanging  woods,  which  characterize  thie 
demesne,  present  many  highly  picturesque  and  heautifiil  views. 

BUCKLAND  ABBEY,  01^  PLACE,  a  seat  of  Lord  Heathfield, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Tavy.  Here  was  for* 
merlya  monastery  of  Cistercians,  founded  in  1278,  by  Amicia, 
wife  of  Baldwin  de  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  daughter  of  Gilbert 
de  Clare.  At  the  Dissolution  its  yearly  revenues  were  valued, 
according  to  Dugdale,  at  24X1.  17s.  9d.  and  the  site  was  after* 
wards  granted  to  Richard  Greynfield.  Some  parts  of  the  building 
still  preserve  a  monastic  appearance ;  but  modem  alterations  hav^ 
nearly  obliterated  its  ancient  features.  In  the  house  is  an  original 
portrait  of  Sir  F&ancis  Drake,  Anno.  Dom.  1594,  setatis 
suae  53 ;  and  a  (ramed  copy  of  his  patent  of  arms  from  Queen 
Elisabeth,  dated  1581.  Here  is  also  a  full-length  of  the  same 
Admiral ;  with  the  sword  and  an  old  drum  which  he  took  with 
him  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  About  one  mile  north-east 
from  the  Abbey  is  the  village  of 

BUCKLAND-MONACHORUM,  whose  handsome  Church,  and 
its  monuments,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  former 
consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  two  small  transepts,  and  a 
handsome  tower,  with  octagon  turrets  and  pinnacles.  Within  the 
walls  are  deposited  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Heathfiddi  and 
Drakes^  jto  whose  memory  several  elegant  marble  monuments 
have  been  raised.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  executed  by  John  Bacon,  R,  A.  1795.  At  the 
top  is  a  medallion  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Loro  Heath- 
irxxLPi  the  brave  defender  of  Gibraltar.  Below  is  a  figure  of 
Britannia,  holding  the  model  of  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  inscribed 
plu4  ultra  ;  and  a  boy,  with  a  key  and  a  palm  branch,  holding  a 
shield.  On  the  monument  are  four  bass  reliefs,  representing,  first, 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  with  a  lighted  match :  second,  a  furnace  for 
heating  red-hot  shot,  cannons,  culverins.  Sec*  third,  Lord  Heath* 
field  directing  military  operations:  fourth,  floating  batteries  on 
fire,  and  the  drowning  sailors  rescued  from  the  waves. 

0  4  The 
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The  wbole  monument  is  executed  with  much  Ustoricd  tiite 
juid  judgment,  and  inscribed  with  the  foUowing  lines,  descriptive 
of  ^e  £unily  and  feme  of  the  nobie  General,  whose  memoiy  it  is 
intended  to  perpetuate. 

Sacred  to  the  Monory  of 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  ELLIOT,  BARON  HEATHFIELD, 

OF  GIBRALTER, 

KnigbC  of  the  Bathf  Gcncnl  of  HU  Majeity't  Foreea,  and  Governor  of  Gibidttc 

He  wu  the  Kvesth  Son  of  5tr  GiUtrt  EIHm^  But  of  5f0*x,  in  the 

County  of  Roxkurgk^  in  SetiUad. 

The  Univcntty  of  Ltydtn  enriched  hia  Mind  with  Science,  and  foroMd  hit 

Taste  for  Literatare  and  the  Polite  Aiti. 

The  Biaa  of  his  Geniua  soon  inclined  him  to  the  Profcasion  of  Arms,  in  whi^ 

He  rose  by  regular  gradation  to  the  highest  Eminence, 

And  at  length  closed  a  brilliant  Gaiter 

Wkk  immaruU  Ghry. 

Ctrmmiy  hdidd  him  in  the  War  of  seven  Yean,  diachvging  all  the  Dutiet  of  a 

Gallant  Officer. 

The  Bfitisk  Ovalry  owed  to  him  a  System  of  Discipline  that  made  him 

Tht  PrUe  rf  their  Cmintry. 

The  AsMMuU,  the  MetropoKa  of  the  Island  of  CaAe, 

Saw  him  among  the  Officers  who  levelled  her  boasted  Foitilicationt, 

And  conquered  by  their  Valour. 

Gihralurytu  reserved  to  crown  him  with  uniiding  Laurels: 

Though  doscly  pressed  during  a  Siege  that  lasted  three  Years  without  Inteimittion, 

He  remained  Invincible. 

The  Spectacle  which  he  there  exhibited  to  the  Eyes  of  FfMa  and  5/«w,  and  to  the 

Amphitheatre  of  Prima^  who  beheld  the  gloriooa  Sgcsm^ 

will  be  an  eternal  Memorial  of 

British  Couragt^  and  British  Humsnity, 

GsNsaAL  Elliot  derived  no  hereditary  Honors  from  his  Ancestors! 

His  Titles  were  tamed  by  Services  to  his  Countt y. 

He  married  AvmPolixbm  Da  AKB,  Daughter  ofSia  Fa  amczs  Da aki,  Bart 

Who  liea  interred  near  thia  Spot : 

And  by  her  left  a  Daughter,  who  was  married  to  Jia^n  Trtj/ten  Fuller^  £sf. 

And  an  only  Son,  now  Loxd  Hbatbfxild, 

Who  has  erected  this  Monument  to  the  Viaue  which  he  admired* 

History  w  i  11  tell  the  rest. 

He  died  July  6th,  1790.  Aged  7a  Years. 

Near 
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'  Near  the  above  monument  b  a  small  mural  taUet,  with  the 
figure  of  Truth  leaning  over  an  urn ;  under  which  is  the  following 
inscription. 

In  1  Vault  beneath  are  interred  the  Remains  of  Si  a  FaANCit  HsiraT 
I>RAKi,  Bart  of  Buckland  Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  Feb.  1794,  aged  70  Years.  His  Descei^  was  illustrious,  being  li- 
nenlly  descended  from  the  great  Naval  Warrior  of  the  iGth  Centu^.  Hia  nn- 
tunl  and  acquired  Endowments  were  such,  that  had  the  Strength  of  hia  Co«» 
atUution  been  equal  to  the  Powers  of  his  Mind«  he  might  justly  have  aspired  to 
the  first  Offices  of  Suie.  He  was  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  in  the  Reigns  of  their  Majesties  Ring  George  the  Second,  and  King 
George  the  Third  ;  and  for  more  than  Twenty  Yean  immediately  preceding 
hia  Deathj  was  Master  of  the  King's  Household.  The  Duties  of  which  Stations 
he  dischaiged  with  Fidelity  to  the  King,  and  Honor  to  himself.  In  Testimony 
of  Che  Respect  due  to  his  Memory,  his  Nephew,  the  Right  Honorable  Francaa 
Augustus,  Lord  Heathfidd,  Baron  of  Gibraltar,  caused  this  l^onument  to  be 
erected. 

TAVISTOCK,* 

Prior  to  the  year  961,  was  the  manor  and  principal  rendeoca 
of  Orgar,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  according  to  the  Monkish 

Legends, 

*  <*  TmystoU  is  the  chief  place  upon  Tavycs  banke,  where,  in  the  dayes  of 
Edgar,  the  first  unresisted  Monarch  of  this  lande,  Orgarius,  Duke  of  Devon, 
kept  his  court;  the  echo  of  whose  faire  daughter  Elfleda's  beauty  sounded  so 
loude  in  the  King's  ears,  that  it  caused  him  to  imploy  Ethelwold,  his  minion, 
to  woe  her  in  his  behalfe,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  Queene;  but  at 
sometyme  it  falleth  out,  theie  is  falshoode  in  fellowshipp,  this  Earle  sued  unto 
her  for  himselfe,  and  that  with  good  liking  of  her  father,  so  as  the  King  would 
consent,  unto  whom  he  returned  this  answer,  that  *  the  lady  came  farr  short 
of  such  perfection  as  feme  gave  out,  and  in  noe  wise  for  feature  fitt  for  a  King  :* 
whereupon  Edgar,  mistrusting  no  double  dealing,  soone  consented,  and  Or* 
garitts  gave  his  daughter  to  Ethelwold  in  marriage;  after  which  her  beauty  wit 
more  liberally  spoken  off  than  before;  whereof  King  Edgar  taking  notice^ 
came  into  Devonshire,  under  colour  of  hunting,  to  visit  Duke  Orgarius ; 
•which  being  apprehended  by  Ethelwold,  he  discovered  the  truth  to  his  Lady, 
and  earnestly  besought  her  to  save  his  life  from  the  King's  danger:  but  she 
showing  herself  a  woman,  desired  nothing  more  than  the  thing  forbidden, 
dictiiog  hcndf  with  costly  ornwicnu  to  attend  t^c  coming  of  the  King,  whom, 

with 
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Lfgends,   bring  adnumislMd  bf  a  visoo,   begui  i,  wHigiiitoBt 
Abbey  here,  wkick  was  completed  in  981,  by  Ordn^h,  his  tony 
and  endowed,  by  him  and  hb  Lady,  with  thk  and  vnriovB  oikcr 
manors.    King  Ethelred  increased  the  efttablishment  of  his  nef^iew 
Ordulphy   and  invested  the  monks  with  many  other  privileges; 
but  within  thirty  years  after  its  foundation,  the  Abbey  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Daaet,  who  had  sailed  up  the  TmauLr,  and 
landed  at  a  few  nules  distance.  Soon  afterwards  die  Abb^  was  re- 
built, and  the  establishment  became  more  flourishing,  additional 
grants  and  immunities  having  been  given  by  various  persons.    In 
the  charter  of  confirmation  made  in  the  Iwenty-first  of  Edward 
Ike  Thicdf  *  ckstter  granted  by  Henry  the  First  is  recited  by 
I$mpexhm$f  from  which  it  appears,  that  that  Monarch  bestowed 
^  the  Jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  Hundred  of  Tavistock,"  upon 
the  Abbey,  together  with  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market,  and  a 
three  days  fair.     The  riches  of  the  Abbots  continuing  to  increase^ 
their  pride  seems  to  have  proportionably augmented;  and  Richard 
Barbara,  the  thirty-fifth  Abbot,  procured  from  Henry  the  Eighth, 
tiie  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  or,  in  other  words, 
was  mitred ;  probably,  says  Browne  Willis,  bjf  funkate^  in  order 
to  be  revenged  on  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  whom 
he  had  great  disputes;  and  at  length  occasioned  him  to  be  excom* 
municated.    The  patent  by  which  this  Abbot  was  honored  with  a 
mitre«  is  dated  the  twenly-third  of  January^  1613;  but  the  piivi* 
lege  continued  only  till  the  year  1539,  when  John  Peryn,  the 
Airty-six^  and  last  Abbot,  surrendered  his  Monastery,  and  had 
an  annual  salary  of  lOOl.  settled  on  him  for  life.  The  yearly  value 
of  its  revenues  was  then  estimated  at  9021. 5s.  ZJd.  The  same  year 

thi 


with  M  amiable  grace,  ihe  entertained*  which  ao  inflamed  hii  desires,  dnt, 
palUating  hit  affection  for  the  present,  he  went  forth  an  humins*  where,  at  a 
place  called  Wilverley,  since,  Warlewood,  the  Earle  wu  found  alaioe  widi 
•n  arrow,  (as  some  will,)  others  with  a  javeSin;  and  shortly  after  King  Edgar 
tooke  fsyre  Elflcda  for  his  Queene."  Risden,  On  this  story  Mason  foandcd 
hit  beautiful  dramatic  poem  £lfricla„  the  scene  of  which  he  hat  placed  in 
Cornwall*  tradition  having  represented  Harewood  as  the  spot  where  £tbalwold 
was  slain. 
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ihe  pcuminni  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  borough  and  town  of  TaTia* 
tock,  were  glveiiy  by  the  King,  to  John,  Lord  Russel,  whose  de^ 
acendant,  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford)  is  now  proprietor,  having 
sQOceeded  to  flie  UaaUj  estates  on  the  demise  of  his  lamented  bro^ 
tfaer,  in  180d. 

Variotts  fragmeots  of  the  Abbey  still  remain,  but  are,  ibr  the 
BOit  part,  incorporated  with  olher  buildings.  The  Abbey 
Church  is  described,  by  Leland,  as  1^6  yards  in  length;  the 
doisters  as  extensive ;  and  the  Chapter-House,  as  a  most  magntfi* 
cent  stractere :  but  all  these  have  long  been  completely  demo* 
Sshed.  The  ruins  of  the  latter  building  were  removed  in  the  year 
1736)  ind  a  neat  house  erected  on  its  site,  for  the  residence  of 
Ae  Duke  of  Bedford's  Steward.  Several  buildings,  that  seem  to 
liave  belonged  to  the  Abbey,  are  now  used  for  warehouses,  and 
odier  purposes;  and  adjoining  to  the  principal  Inn,  is  a  large 
kattdsome  arched  gate-way,  ornamented  with  lofty  pinnades,  ap^ 
parently  of  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Sixth.  Some  portion  of  the  eta* 
Mes  also  appears,  from  its  architecture,  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Abbey. 

Tavistock  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
^vy,  and  the  Saxon  word  stocky  signifying,  a  place.  Its  origin 
and  gpomih  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  foundation  and  establish** 
nent  of  ^  Abbey ;  and  it  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous 
town.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  after  storms 
of  rain,  by  flowing  over  various  ledges  and  masses  of  rock,  pre*^ 
seats  a  very  tumultuous  spectacle.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
indifferently  paved ;  and  many  of  the  houses  have  an  appearance 
cif  age.  The  Church  is  a  spacious  building,  dedicated  to  St. 
Eustachius :  it  consists  of  four  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  raised  on  arches.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  de» 
serving  of  notice;  and  within  the  Church  are  also  preserved  some 
human  bones  of  a  gigantic  siie,  which  were  found  in  a  stone  cof* 
fin,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  and  are  said,  by  tradition, 
to  be  those  of  Orduiph,  whom  William  of  Malmsbury  represeate 
8s  so  immense  in  stature,  that  he  could  stride  over  rivers  ten  feet 
iside! 

An 
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.  An  inttitation  for  the  study  of  Saxon  literature  existed  m  Tik- 
Tistock  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and  lectures  were  read  in  that  laa- 
guage  in  a  building  purposely  appropriated,  and  called  the  Saxon 
SchooL  These  lectures  were  discontinued  about  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  though  they  are  reported  to  have  been  re-coftt« 
nenced  in  the  reign  of,  Charles  the  First,  the  evidence  to  the  cir- 
cumstance is  by  no  means  satisfiictory.  Several  of  the  Abbots 
were  learned  men ;  and  thJe  encouragemoit  they  gave  to  literature 
is  evident,  by  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  in  the  Abbey 
within  a  few  years  of  the  time  when  the  art  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land. Among  the  books  that  issued  from  this  press,  was  Walton's 
Translation  of  Boeiius  de  Contolaiumey  '<  emprented  in  the  ex- 
empte  Monastery  of  Tavestoke  in  Denshyre,  by  me  Dan  Thomas 
Rychard,  monke  of  the  said  monastery,''  1525,  quarto;  and  ^  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Tynners  Charter ;"  twenty-sixth  of  Heniy  the 
Eighth ;  sixteen  leaves,  quarto.  Bishop  Gibson  also  mentions  a 
Saxon  Grammar  as  having  been  printed  here  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  Wars ;  but  this  assertion  is  ^opposed  by 
other  antiquaries  to  be  unfounded. 

Tavistock  sent  Members  to  Parliament  as  early  as  the  twen^ 
third  of  Edward  the  First ;  but  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
corporated. The  returning  officer  is  the  Portreve,  who  is  dected 
.annually  at  the  Lord's  Court,  by  twenty-four  freeholders.  The 
number  of  voters  is  about  1 10 ;  many  of  whom  hold  their  free- 
holds under  a  similar  conveyance  to  the  burgage-tenures  at 
Bere-Abton.  The  population  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  late 
returns,  amounted  to  4390;  of  these  1905  were  males,  and  2485 
females :  the  number  of  bouses  was  655.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  serges  for  the  East-India 
Company. 

Among  the  most  eminent  natives  of  this  town,  and  its  vicinify, 
are  enumerated  Sm  John  Glanville,  a  Judge;  Sir  Johh 
Mayvard,  Sergeant  at  Law;  Sia  Francis  Drake;  and  the 
Poet,  William  Browne. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  £ng^shman  that  circumnavi- 
gated  the  globe,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  seamen  that 

Britain 
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Britain  ever  produced,  was  bom  in  the  year  1545.  His  earliest 
years  were  devoted  to  maritime  employments,  and  for  some  time 
ke  served  -under  his  kinsman,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  the  West  In* 
dies.  Here  some  indignities  being  offered  him  by  the  Spaniards^ 
he  vowed  revenge;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  fitted  out  twa 
ships  against  that  people,  with  which  he  assailed  their  possessions 
in  the  Oulph  of  Mexico;  and  though  wounded  and  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Nombre  de  Dios,  obtained  considerable  booty  in  other 
places.  The  following  year,  1571,  he  made  a  second  expedition; 
and  in  1573,  a  third;  in  which,  by  his  daring  enterprises,  he  ac« 
quired  much  wealth  and  reputation.  Returning  to  England  in 
1573*  he  equipped  three  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  and  sailed 
trith  them  to  Ireland,  where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Walter 
Deveieux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  obtained  so  much  renown  for  hk 
gallant  actions,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  introduced  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  now  projected  his  famous  expedition  round  the 
globe;  and  the  proposal  receiving  the  approbation  of  his  Sove^ 
veign,  he  set  sail  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1577,  and,  after 
encountering  many  dangers,  arrived  safely  in  England,  on  tha 
third  of  November,  1580,  ha^ing'performed  his  voyage  in  little 
iiiore  than  two  years  and  fen  months.  Shortly  after  his  arrival^ 
the  Queen  went  to  Deptfordi^  and  dined  with  him  on  board  his 
ship;  when,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  and  gave  directions  that  the  vessel,  in  which 
be  had  endured  so  many  difficulties,  and  obtained  for  his  coun;- 
try  such  immortal  honor,  should  be  preserved  as  a  monument 
of  his  own  and  Britain's  glory.*  In  1585,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet 
to  the  West  Indies,  where,  though  the  Spaniards  had  intimation  of 
bis  design,  he  captured  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and 
St.  Augustin.  Two  years  afterwards,  having  received  intelligence 
that  many  vessels,  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Armada,  were  col" 
lected  at  Cadis,  he  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  upwards  of  10,000 
tons  of  shipping.    In  1588  he  was  made  Vice-Admiral  of  the 


*  This  celebrated  ship  wu  preserved  at  Dcptfbrd  for  many  yian;  but  at 
length  decaying,  it  was  broke  np,  and  a  chair  made  out  of  the  planks  was  pre* 
I  to  the  Uoivenity  at  Oxford. 
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teet  MBenUed  under  the  eonmiaad  of  Charift,  Lord  Howard,  ef 
Effingham,  to  prevent  the  threatened  snraaon;  and  when  the 
hottUe  armament  approached  our  thorn,  he  made  priie  of  one  c£ 
the  largest  gpdleonft»  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Vaides,  the  re* 
ported  projector  of  the  expedition.  ThefeUowii^yeur  hewataent 
to  restore  Don  Antomo,  King  of  Portugal;  but  the  attempt  proved 
abortive,  through  a  quarrel  between  Sir  Frands  and  Sir  Mm 
Norris,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces.  Another  ezpedhiaB, 
under  the  conduct  of  Drake,  mid  Sir  John  Hawkins,  against  die 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  proved  equally  unsueccss- 
fbl;  and  the  strong  sense  of  disappointment  eatperienced  fay  the 
former,  occasioned  an  illness  which  temdinated  in  his  death,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Januaiy,  1595«4».  He  died  on  board  hit  own 
ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  was  much  lamented 
by  the  English  nation* 

WiLLXAM  Browvi  was  bom  at  Tavistock  in  the  year  1590. 
He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day,  ^s  may  be  seen 
by  the  recommendatory  verses  prefixed  to  his  poems,  and  ad* 
dressed  to  him  by  Selden,  Drayton,  Brooke,  Glanville,  Ben  Jon* 
son,  and  others.  The  first  pturt  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorak  was 
printed  at  London,  A.  D.  l6l3,  folio;  and  the  second  part  in 
1616*  His  Shepherd  s  Pipe,  in  seven  eclogues,  was  published 
161 4.  Other  poems  are  ascribed  to  him*  His  versification  is 
remarkably  smooth  and  fiowing  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrotc^ 
when  there  was  among  many  poets  an  affectation  of  hanhnesi. 
In  the  poem  styled  Britannia's  Pastorals,  he  has  introduced  seversl 
very  pretty  allusions,  descriptive  of  scenery  in  this  vicinity:  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  episode  in  his  work,  is  the  Love  of  Tavy  for 
WMif  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  stream  to  avoid  the  poreoit 
of  a  satyr.  The  scenery  which  he  has  introduced  corresponds, 
even  at  present,  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Walla«Brook)  which 
flows  through  Juscombe  into  the  Tavy.  In  this  episode  he  has 
evidently  taken  Ovid  as  his  model;  and,  indeed,  in  almost  -every 
page  he  shews  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dassics*  He 
publbhed  this  work  when  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  it 
appears  from  a  poem  addressed  to  him,  that  be  was  Doctor  of 

Divinity* 
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-X>iviiiity.  Pnnoe,  in  bis  WorthieB  of  Devon»  iiaySi  that  ke  took 
l&is  degree  of  Master  pf  Arts  in  1 624. 

MORWEL  HQUSE,  about  tbree  miles  from  Tavistock^  was 
the  hunting  6eat  of  the  abbots  of  Tavistock ;  and,  from  its  situation 
near  Morwel-Down,  and  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
ivas  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  with 
A  laige  arched  gateway  in  front,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  of  the  abbey.  The  vaulted  ceiling  of  this  entrance  has 
•everal  coats  of  arms  sculptured  in  moor-stone. 

At  a  little  distance  is  Morwel-Rockf  which  rises  almost  perpen«> 
dicnlarly  to  an  immense  height  from  the  bed  of  the  Tamar.  The 
views  from  its  summit  are  uncommonly  beautiful;  and  as  the 
lower  part  is  surrounded  with  wood,  they  burst  upon  the  sight  at 
puce  with  singular  effect.  The  toww  of  Calstock,  and  the  distant 
hills  of  Cornwall,  fiEuling  into  the  blue  horizon,  form  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  neighbouring  headhinds,  which  appear  rough  with  rocks» 
«nd  indented  with  the  excavations  left  by  mirang. 

In  the  Church  of  LAMERTON,  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Tavistock,  is  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Tremains,  with  the  effi» 
^pes  of  two  brothers  of  that  family,  twins,  christened  Nicholas  and 
Andrew,  of  whom  Risdon  relates  the  following  remarkable  parti- 
Cttlars. .  *^  They  were  so  like  in  all  the  lineaments,  so  equall  in 
stature,  so  coloured  in  haire,  and  such  resemblance  in  face  and 
gesture,  that  they  could  not  be  knowne  the  one  from  the  othei^ 
Doe  not  by  their  parents,  brethren,  and  sbters,  but  privately  by 
aome  secret  marks,  and  openly  by  wearing  some  jewel,  coloured 
libands,  or  the  like;  which  in  sport  they  would  sometyme  change, 
to  make  tryall  of  their  friends'  judgment:  yet  somewhat  more 
strange  was,  that  their  minds  and  affections  were  as  one;  for  what 
the  one  loved,  the  other  desired;  and  so  on  the  contrary,  the 
loathing  of  the  one  was  the  disliking  of  the  other:  yea,  such  a  con£^ 
deration  of  inbred  power  and  sympathy  was  in  their  natures,  that, 
if  Nicholas  were  sick  and  grieved,  Andrew  felt  the  like  pain,  though 
(m  distant  and  remote  in  their  perK>ns,  and  that  without  any  in- 
telligence given  to  either  partie.  And  it  was  also  observed,  that  If 
Andrew  were  merry,  Nicholas  was  so  also,  although  in  different 
..  .        2  .    «  places 
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places^  which  long  they  could  not  endure  to  be,  for  they  ever  de- 
sired to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  wake  together.  Yea,  so  they  Imrii 
and  so  they  died  together;  for  in  the  year  1564,  tfaey4ioti&  i 
at  New-Haven,  (in  France,)  where  the  one  being  slaine,  the  4 
slept  instantly  into  his  place,  when  in  the  height  of  danger,  .< 
persuasions  able  to  remove  or  hinder  him,  was  there  also  i 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Lamerton,  is  Bren^Tor^  •.)! 
mass  of  craggy  rock,  which  shoots  up  from  the  road  betwoeal 
▼istock  and  Lydford,  and  becomes  a  very  conspicuous 
mariners  in  the  British  Channel,  though  more  than  twenty  i4|^ 
distant.    The  summit  is  frequently  enveloped  in  douds;  lMit'|k 
clear  weather  commands  a  very  extensive  and  interesting prospoill 
and  the  ships  in  Plymouth  Harbour  can  be  distinctly  seen.     NiMl| 
the  top  is  the  parish  Church  of  the4ittle  village  of  Brent,  wlii|Ji| 
like  most  other  churches  in  similar  situations,  is  dedicated  to  tt 
Af  ichael ;  a  practice,  observes  Mr.  Warner,  "  which  seems  to  1 
arisen  with  our  ignorant  ancestors,  from  a  confusion  of  the  \ 
ideas  of  dignity  and  elevation ;  this  saint  being  the  chief  or  head  of 
all  the  angelic  bands/'    The  occasion  of  the  edifice  having  baei 
erected  on  this  spot,  is,  by  tradition,  referred  to  a  storm,  whiA 
greatly  endangered  the  safety  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  merchant  was 
returning  to  his  native  country  with  considerable  wealth.      In  a 
moment,  ^when  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  the  merchant  made 
a  vow,  that  if  Providence  should  preserve  his  life,  he  would  erect' a 
church  on  the  first  land  he  saw.     Soon  afterwards,  the  tempest 
abated;  and  this  Tor  presenting  itself  as  the  vessel  approached  the 
,westem  coasts  of  the  Island,  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  intended 
building.    '^  The  wild  appearance  of  the  country  around  this  ^lot 
prevented  it  in  former  times  from  being  visited  by  strangers;  and 
so  trifling  was  the  intercourse  between  it  and  the  populous  and 
more  cultivated  parts  of  England  200  years  ago,  that  Fuller,  in  his 
.  Worthies,  describes  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  near  this  chuich 
as  a  lawless  tribe,  wild  as  the  ancient  Scythians.'** 

LYDFORD  is  a  poor  decayed  village,  consisting  of  a  few  ragged 
cottages,  situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  Tavistock.      It 

was 
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vms  formeriy  a  place  of  consequence;  and  Prince  states,  that  this 
*'  ancient  town  and  borough  was  the  largest  parish  in  the  county^ 
or  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  whole  forest  of  Dart  belonged  to  it} 
to  whose  parson,  or  lector,  all  the  tythes  thereof  are  due.  Tis 
said  that  this  town,  in  its  best  strength,  was  able  to  entertain  Ju-^ 
Isus  Caesar  at  his  second  arrival  here  in  Britain;  but  anno  997  it 
was  grievously  spoilt  by  the  inhuman  Danes.  Recovering  again, 
it  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  122  Burgesses."  This  is  still 
the  principal  town  of  the  Stannaries,  wherein  the  court  is  held  re<% 
lating  to  those  causes."  It  appears,  from  the  Domesday  Book, 
that  Lydford  and  London  were  rated  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time.  Lydford  formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament; 
but  was  excused  from  this  burthen,  as  it  was  then  considered,  by 
pleading  propter  pauptrtatem.  Some  remains  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance may  still  be  seen  in  a  square  tower,  or  keep  of  a  castlei 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  court  and  a  prison,  where  those  cri- 
minals were  tried  and  confined,  who  offended  against  the  Stannary 
Laws.  This  building  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  by  Brownei 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  at  Tavistock. 

'*  They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  windmill, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weathers 
To  lie  therein  one  night  it's  guest, 
'Twere  better  to  be  ston*d  and  prest, 

Or  hang'd — Now  choose  you  whether." 

The  tower  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  earth,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  an  entrenched  area.  The  banks  are  high,  and  dis-^ 
posed  in  a  square  form,  nearly  similar  to  those  at  Plympton:  on 
the  south-western  side  the  ground  slopes  very  quick  into  a  deep 
narrow  valley. 

The  scenery  round  this  village  is  singularly  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic; but  the  most  prominent  objects  of  curiosity  and  admira-* 
tion  are,  the  Bridge,  and  two  Cascades.  The  former  bears  great 
analogy,  in  situation  and  character,  to  the  celebrated  Devil's 
Bridge  in  Wales.  It  consists  of  one  rude  arch,  thrown  across  a 
narrow  rocky  chasm,  which  sinks  nearly  eighty  feet  from  the  level 
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of  the  road.  At  the  bottom  of  this  channel  the  smaH  river  Lyd 
is  heard  rattling  through  its  contracted  course.  The  singalaxity 
pf  this  scene  is  not  perceived  in  merely  passing  over  the  bridge:  to 
appreciate  its  character,  and  comprehend  its  awfully  impnsfiife 
effects,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  bridge,  the  chasm,  and  the  roaring 
water,  from  different  projecting  crag^  which  impend  over  the  river. 
At  a  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  ''  the  fissure  gradually  ^reads 
its  rocky  jaws;  the  bottom  opens;  and,  instead  of  the  dark  preci- 
pices which  have  hitherto  overhung  and  obscured  the  struggling 
river,  it  now  emerges  into  day,  and  rolls  its  murmuring  current 
through  a  winding  valley,  confined  within  magnificent  banks, 
darkened  with  woods,  which  swell  into  bold  promontories,  or  &11 
back  into  sweeping  recesses,  till  they  are  lost  to  the  eye  in  dis* 
lance.  Thickly  shaded  by  trees,  which  shoot  out  from  the  sides 
of  the  rent,  the  scene  at  Lydford  Bridge  is  not  so  terrific  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  a  little  more  light  been  let  in  upon  the  abyss, 
just  sufficient  to  produce  a  dwrkncM  visible.  As  it  is,  however, 
(he  chasm  cannot  be  regarded  without  shuddering;  nor  will  the 
stoutest  heart  meditate  unappalled  upon  the  dreadful  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  spot."* 

Scenes  of  this  description  frequently  give  rise  to  marvellous 
stories;  and  Lydford  Bridge  has  furnished  many  themes  for  the 
gossip's  tongue.  It  is  related,  that  a  London  rider  was  benighted 
on  this  road,  in  a  heavy  storm,  and,  wishing  to  get  to  some  place 
of  shelter,  spurred  his  horse  forward  with  more  than  common 
speed.  The  teropoit  had  been  tremendous  during  the  night;  and 
in  the  morning  the  rider  was  informed  that  Lydford  Bridge  had 
been  swept  away  with  the  current.  He  shuddered  to  rcfiect  on 
his  narrow  escape ;  his  horse  having  cleared  the  chasm  by  a  great 
sudden  leap  in  the  middle  of  his  course,  though  the  occabion  of  his 
making  it  was  at  the  time  unknown. 

.  Two  or  three  persons  have  chosen  this  spot  for  self-destruction; 
and  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  have  dashed  themselves  from  the 
bridge  into  the  murky  chasm.  The  scene  is  in  itself  highly  terri- 
fic; and  with  these  awful  associations,  has  an  extraordinary 
2  effect 
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efiect  on  the  feelings.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge  is 
the  first  Cascade,  formed  by  the  waters  of  a  small  rivulet,  which 
rises  on  the  moors  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at  this  spot  unites 
vrith  the  Lyd.  The  fall  is  not  very  considerable  in  its  usual  quan^* 
tity  of  water;  but,  like  most  mountain  streams,  is  greatly  augmen* 
ted  by  storms,  when  a  large  sheet  rushes  over  a  rocky  ledge,  and 
throws  itself  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  above  one  hun* 
dred  feet.  But  though  the  cascade  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
part  of  the  scene,  this  single  feature  is  almost  lost  in  contemplating 
the  whole  of  the  portrait.  Looking  towards  the  castle,  a  combi* 
nation  of  singularly  interesting  and  picturesque  objects,  are  ob« 
ffrved.  The  two  side  screens  are  thickly  mantled  with  hanging 
woods,  interspersed  with  the  grey-crested  rock,  and  folding  one  be« 
hind  another  as  they  recede  from  the  eye;  whilst  in  the  middle 
distance  are  seen  the  mossy  tower  of  the  parish  church,  and  the 
embattled  castle.  Beyond  these  is  a  ridge  of  the  Dartmoor  Hillsi 
whose  tops  are  often  immersed  in  the  fleeting  clouds;  and  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  spectator  is  seen  the  river  Lyd  winding  through  its 
narrow  channel.*  About  half  a  mile  east  of  Lydford  is  the  se^ 
cond  Cascade,  called  Skaits  Hole.  This  is  properly  the  fall  of  the 
Lyd:  and  though  the  water  is  not  precipitated  so  far  as  in  the  other 
cascade,  yet  it  flows  in  a  greater  volume.  The  water  is  impelled 
through  a  yawning  ragged  fissure  in  the  rocks,  and  falling  in  one 
broad  sheet,  it  rattles  along  a  stony  channel  till  it  arrives  at  Lyd- 
ft>rd  Bridge.  There  are  many  other  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  will  amply  gratify  the  landscape  painter,  and  furnish  several 
fine  studies  for  his  pencil :  but  he  must  not  expect  to  meet  with 
comfortable  accommodations  nearer  than  Tavistock. 

*'  Within  the  precincts  of  Dartmoor,  in  a  valley  under  the  gra* 
nite  mountains,  about  five  miles  from  Tavistock,  is  a  copper  mine, 
called  Huel  Friendship:  though  not  more  than  twenty-three  fiat* 
thorns  in  depth,  it  has  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  ^  The  matrix  is  a  caple, 
in  the  composition  of  which  argillaceous  earth  seems  to  be  predo-* 
minant;  and  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  killas.     In  the  same 

P  2  vein 

*  The  timcxed  Print  will  illustrate  this  description;  and  convey  a  more  correct 
idea  lo  the  mind  of  the  nader. 
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▼ein  with  the  ore,  a  singular  species  of  cubic  mundic,  haying  very 
concave  surfaces,  is  found.  We  discovered  some  small  ciystak  oC 
this  substance  imbedded  in  what  the  miners  call  peachy  a  soft  kind 
of  chlorite,  nearly  allied  in  composition  to  killas.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  is  no  other  than  the  chlorite  schiefer  of  Werner,  and  its 
varieties  seem  to  be  produced  by  the  gradations  between  it  and 
the  th(m  schiefer,  or  argillaceous  slate.  The  direction  of  the  lode 
in  this  mine,  is  from  east  to  west;  and  the  dip,  or  inclination,  to 
the  north,  making  a  difference  of  about  five  feet  in  a  fathom* 
About  forty  men  arc  employed,  exclusive  of  the  cleaners  and 
dressers.  The  ore  is  generally  sold  in  Cornwall,  and  smelted  in 
Wales:  it  is  of  the  yellow,  or  pyritical  sort;  galena  frequently  ao> 
companying  it.  About  one  mile  eastward  from  the  copper  mine, 
are  two  tin  mines,  IJuel  Jewels  and  Huel  Unity,  The  depth  of 
neither  of  these  is  so  great  as  that  of  Conush  tin  mines  in  general. 
The  ore  is  in  black  irregular  crystals;  the  direction  of  the  lode  is 
the  same  as  that  of  HucI  Friendship.  Near  the  mines  are  fur- 
naces for  roastin»  the  ore/'* 

.  The  extensive  waste  called  DARTMOOR  present  smany  objects 
interesting  to  curiosity.  It  was  originally  made  a  forest  by  King 
John,  and  its  bounds  were  set  out  b)  perambulation  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third.  From  its  higher  parts  innumerable  streams 
descend,  and  taking  various  directions,  spread  fertility  and  beauty 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Its  sur&ce  is 
also  diversified  by  vast  masses  of  granite,  which,  springing  up  froni 
various  points,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tors,  and  may  be 
^cn  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The  principal  of  these  are 
High  Tor,  Believer  Tor,  Hessary  Tor,  Steepeiton  Tor,  Ham  Tor, 
Mist  Tor,  Row  Tor,  and  Crockern  Tor. 

Crockem  Tor  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the 
Stannary  Parliaments  of  this  county  held  their  meetings:  and  Mr. 
Polwhele,  from  this,  and  other  circumstances,  imagines  it  to  have 
been  a  seat  of  British  judicature  even  prior  to  the  Inva«on  of  the 
Romans.  ^'  Exposed,'*  he  obsei*ves,  '*  as  it  is,  to  all  the  severities 
of  the  weather,  and  dbtant,  as  it  always  hath  been  within  the  me- 
mory 

*  Maton'f  ObtexvatioDi  on  the  Western  Cottnties. 
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^oiy  of  man^  from  every  human  habitation,  we  might  well  be  sur-: 
prised  that  it  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  spot  on  which  our 
laws  were  to  be  framed,  unless  some  peculiar  saiictity  had  been 
attached  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  appropriation  to  legal  or  judi- 
.cial  purposes,  from  the  highest  antiquity.  On  this  Tor,  not  long 
since,  was  the  Warden's  or  President's  chair,  seats  for  the  jurors,  a 
high  corner  stone  for^the  cryer  of  the  court,  and  a  table,  all  rude- 
Jy  hewn  out  of  the  rough  moor-stone  of  the  Tor;  together  with  a 
cavern,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  our  modem  courts,  was 
used  in  these  later  ages  as  a  repository  for  wine.  Notwithstanding 
this  provision,  Crockem  Tor  was  too  wild  and  dreary  a  place  for  our 
legislators  of  the  last  generation,  who,  after  opening  their  commis- 
sion, and  swearing  the  jurors  on  this  spot,  merely  to  keep  up  the  old 
formalities,  usually  adjourned  the  court  to  one  of  the  Stannery 
Towns.  From  the  nature  of  this  spot,  open,  wild,  and  remote, 
from  the  rocks  that  were  the  benches,  and  from  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, all  so  like  the  ancient  courts,  and  all  so  unlike  the  mo- 
dem, I  judge  Crockern  Tor  to  have  been  the  court  ofr-a  cantred 
Ca  dUtrict,  or  number  of  townships  J  or  its  place  of  convention,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  legislature." 

Many  of  the  Tors,  from  their  peculiar  forms,  and  the  apparent- 
ly artificial  arrangements  of  the  craggy  rocks  in  their  vicinity, 
have  been  attributed  to  Dmidical  origin;  and  circles,  cairns,  and 
cromlechs,  have  been  fancied  in  almost  every  rude  congregation 
of  stones.  These  speculations  seem  for  the  most  part  erroneous; 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  some  arrangements  of  stones  on 
Dartmoor,  which  owe  their  original  formation  to  ancient  rites,  or 
were  appropriated  to  certain  usages,  whose  history  is  involved  in 
mystery  and  fable. 

About  four  miles  east  from  Tavistock,  and  close  by  the  road 
which  leads  from  that  town  to  Moreton-Hampstead,  are  several 
Circular  arrangements  and  rfftcs  ofstoneSy  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  tradition  prevails,  that  they  were  collected  and 
disposed  in  particular  forms  at  a  time  when  a  dreadful  plague 
raged  at  Tavistock,  and  that  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  this  place 
for  provisions.     The  farmers  bringing  their  marketable  commodi- 

P  3  ties, 
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tiet,  and  placing  them  on  certain  stones^  retiittd  to  a  distaace, 
when  the  purchasers  took  the  goods,  and  left  money  in  tibar 
place*  Several  of  these  stones  are  erect,  and  some  are  placed  in 
two  double  parallel  rows,  with  cirdes  attached  t6  them;  and  eadi 
double  row,  or  avenue,  is  terminated  with  a  single  upright  atone. 
These  rows  are  about  three  feet  asunder,  extending  nearly  three 
hundred  yards  in  length.  On  the^southem  side  are  a  cairn  and  a 
&llen  cromlech.  The  spot  chosen  is  a  dry  level  part  of  the  moor, 
which  seems  to  have  been  cleared  of  all  the  stones,  except  those 
used  in  the  circles  and  in  the  rows. 

Though  few  vestiges  of  British  antiquity  remain  in  Devon,  yet 
there  are  some  which  have  been  usually  included  in  that  class. 
Drsw-Stsignton  was  probably  the  principal  place  of  Dni- 
idical  ceremony  in  the  county;  and  the  name  of  this  pansfa,  and 
stone  relics  which  still  remain,  are  strong  evidences  to  that  ^fect. 
At  this  place  were  circles  and  a  cromlech ;  the  former  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Polwhele.*  **  Somewhat  south  of  the  Druid  way, 
OT  via  sacrOf  at  Drew-Steignton,  are  two  curious  Circ/(«,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill.  The  first  circle  is 
marked  by  a  vallum,  which  on  the  outer  part  declines,  and  is 
about  four  feet  high.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  stones 
which  were  erected  on  the  top  of  the  mound  are  gone,  and  the 
•tones  that  remain  are  deep  sunk  in  the  ground,  yet,  from  dicse 
relics,  we  can  easily  trace  out  the  whole  of  the  circle.  The  stones 
composing  its  circumference  were  placed  at  equal  distances.  The 
area  is  quite  clear;  and  the  diameter  is  ninety-three  feet.  Conti- 
guous to  this  is  another  circle,  neiirly  of  the  same  size.  One  vallum 
in  the  point  of  approximation  serves  for  both.  On  QuarneU-Down, 
between  Quarnell  Tor  and  Sharper  Tor,  there  are  a  number  of  Dru- 
idical  circles.  One  of  these  circles  incloses  a  kistTam,  or  a  stone  se« 
pulchral  chest.  It  originally  consisted  of  eleven  stones  erect,  nine  of 
which  are  standing,  and  two  are  fallen.  It  is  of  an  .elliptical  figure; 
and  the  area  of  it  measures  ten  feet  by  eight.  In  the  centre  of  it  is 
this  kistvaen ;  which  is  a  cavity  inclosed  by  side  stones  pitched  on 
fnd,  measuring  in  the  clear  four  feet  by  three,  and  coverod  by  a 

cap* 

*  Hi&torical  Views  of  Devoiuhire,  Vol.  I.  p.  63  and  6^, 
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cap-stone.  These  side  stones  are  placed  at  right  angles,  and  have 
plain  surfaces;  and  the  covering  stone  Is  fivt  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  Within  that  curkms  amphitheatre  in 
the  parish  of  Manaton,  called  Grinupoundy  are  no  less  than  twen* 
ty  circles;  not  one  of  which  exceeds  a  land  yard  in  diameter. 
They  all  seem  to  have  heen  formed  by  stones  eribt;  but  in  each 
Circle,  where  the  pillars  have  fallen,  or  disappeared,  the  circum-* 
ference  is  distinctly  marked  by  heaps  of  small  stones.  Some  oith» 
pillars  which  lay  on  the  ground,  plainly  point  out  their  original  sta^ 
tion,  and  might  easily  be  replaced.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
perl'ect  circles,  one  of  which  consists  of  thirty-five  pillars;  the  other 
of  twenty-seven.  In  both  circles  the  pillars  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances; and  there  are  six  circles,  each  of  about  twelve  feet  In  dia-* 
meter,  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  wall  that  incloses  thes* 
twenty-eix  circles  is  ninety-six  yards  round.  It  was  built  with 
rough  moor-stone,  without  cement.  In  several  places  where  it  i^ 
entire,  it  is  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  same  thickness.  But  it 
ia  in  general  in  ruins,  and  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  From  the  east 
part  of  this  circular  mound  to  the  west,  are  twenty-two  land  yards; 
and  from  north  to  the  south,  twenty-eight.  There  is  an  entrance  on 
the  east  side  of  this  amphitheatre,  and  another  on  the  south-west 
of  it;  and  at  each  entrance  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fhit  pave* 
nient." 

The  Cromlech  at  Drew-Steignton  has  given  origin  to  long  disser- 
tations both  by  Chappie  and  Polwhele,  on  the  origin  and  uses  of 
this  species  of  monument:  but  after  what  has  been  stated  in  our 
Second  Volume,  page  389,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  these 
subjects.  This  monument  consists  of  three  large  upriglit  stones, 
supporting  a  fourth.  These  are  in  the  middle  of  an  inclosed  field; 
on  a  farm  called  Shilston,  and  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  name  of  Spinster's  Rock.*  Mr.  Polwhele,  after  describing 
this  cromlech,  says,  "  Towards  the  west  of  it,  I  remarked  several 

P  4  conical 

*  Borlase  and  Chappie  contend,  that  cromlechs,  in  general,  consist  of  three 
upright  stones  and  an  impost;  but  this  is  not  the  fact:  they  are  mote  frequently 
composed  of  four  uprighb  and  an  impost ;  and  au  often  formed  with  five  an^ 
•ijfr  uprights. 
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conical  pilkrey  about  four  feet  lii^.  On  the  south  side  there  aie 
three  standing,  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west.  The  distairr. 
from  the  more  western  to  the  middle  was  two  hundred  and  twelve 
paces;  from  the  middle  to  that  on  the  east,  one  hundred  and  six; 
just  one  half  of  the  former;  by  which  it  should  seem,  that  an  in- 
termediate pillaf  at  least  had  been  removed.  In  a  parallel  line  to 
the  north  are  two  others,  remaining  erect,  the  one  from  the  other 
distant  about  fifty-two  paces,  nearly  one  fourth  oi  the  greatest 
^Ntce  on  the  opposite  line.  The  area  between  is  ninety-three 
paces;  in  the  midway  of  which,  at  the  eastern  extremity,,  stands  the 
cromlech.*' 

At  a  little  distance  south  of  the  Cromlech  is  a  singular  Logsn^ 
or  Rockmg*'Stone,  It  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Tein^ 
which  rolls  its  waters  over  a  rocky  channel  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  A  steep  and  lofty  ridge  of  mountain  rises  imniediately 
south  of  the  river,  from  whose  sides  many  massive  fragments  of 
rock  have  tumbled  into  the  stream.  ^*  It  is  poised,"  says  Pol- 
whele,  ''  upon  another  mass  of  stone,  which  is  deep  grounded  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  unequally  sided,  of  great  size;  at  some 
parts  six,  at  others  seven,  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  west  end,  ten. 
From  its  west  to  east  points  it  may  be,  in  length,  about  eighteen 
feet.  It  is  fiattish  on  the  top,  and  seems  to  touch  the  stone  below 
in  no  less  than  three  or  four  places;  but  probably  it  is  the  gravel 
vvhich  the  floods  have  left  between  that  causes  this  appearance. 
I  easilji  rocked  it  with  one  hand ;  but  its  quantity  of  motion  did 
not  exceed  one  inch,  if  so  much.  The  equipoise,  however,  was 
more  perceptible  a  few  years  since.  Both  the  stones  are  granite, 
which  is  thick  strewn  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  over  all  the 
adjacent  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  xoork  of  Natvrt* 
On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  the  same  river,  at  Holy-Street,  in  the 
parish  of  Chagford,  is  another  Lugan-stofie,  It  is  not  so  large  as 
that  at  Drew  Steignton,  is  more  easily  moved,  and  rocks  more^ 
The.  scenery  around  the  Drew-Steignton  Logan-stone  has  an  un- 
common grandeur.  The  path  that  leads  to  it  from  the  river  Tcign 
winds  along  beneath  the  precipitous  hill  of  Piddle-Down.  The  hill 
rises  majestically  high;  and  at  the  greatest  distance  is  se^n  a  chan- 

nd 
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nel  like  a  stream-work,  evidently  fonned  by  the  floods,  which  have 
crashed  down,  in  many  places,  the  natural  soil  into  the  river,  and^ 
left  it  bare  and  rocky,  or  sandy.  In  the  parish  of  Withecombe, 
between  Withecombe  Church  and  Rippen  Tor,  there  is  a  Logan^ 
stone  of  a  roundish  form,  measuring  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
called  the  Nutcrackers;  having  been  the  resort  of  the  common 
people  during  the  nut  season  for  the  purpose  of  cracking  their 
nuts."  The  granite  stones  of  Dartmoor  abound  with  Rock-batonM: 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  stones  of  the  Tors. 

Of  the  ancient  habitations  of  the  Britons,  *^  Dartmoor,"  says 
Mr.  Polwhele,  ^'  perhaps,  might  furnish  us  with  some  remains.^ 
There  are  a  great  number  of  round  structures  scattered  over  this 
extensive  moor.     They  are  built  with  stone,  and  in  general  resem- 
ble the  British  houses  in  their  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  rotundity 
of  their  form :  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  all  roofless ;  the  bare 
walls  only  remain ;  and  these  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.     Towards  Whiston's  Wood  these  houses 
seem  to  be  in  a  less  dilapidated  state;  and  here,  as  in  several  other 
places  on  the  moor,  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  village  or  town.     The  common  notion  is, 
that  they  were  erected  to  secure  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  DaU- 
monians  against  wolves,*  and  other  wild  beasts  which  infested  the 
.  country.     But  a  great  part  of  Dartmoor  was  probably  peopled  ^ 
ancient  times ;  and  tradition  concurs  with  probability  in  settling 
this  opinion.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of  the  forest  relate, 
as  a  certain  fiurt,  that  '  the  hill  country  was  peopled,  whilst  the 
vallies  were  full  of  serpents  and  ravenous  beasts.'     The  forest  was 
once  full  of  trees;  and  as  the  Britons  invariably  preferred  the 
woods  to  the  plains,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  erected  many  for- 
tresses on  the  sylvan  heights  of  Dartmoor.     Indeed,  the  round 

waits 

*  The  wolf  U  commonly  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  this  county,  as 
-well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  by  the  exertions  of  King  Edgar.  This, 
however,  is  a  misuke ;  as  it  appears,  by  the  grant  of  liberties  from  King  John 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  that  the  wolf  was  not  even  in  hie  reign  extir- 
pated in  this  county :  and  from  Hooker,  it  should  seem,  that  even  iivElisa- 
bcth'fl  reign  this  aaiinal  existed  here, 
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walls  I  have  just  noticed^  admitttiig  that  th^  were  mere  pen  for 
flocks,  would  tend  to  prove  the  habitation  of  Dartmoor;  aince  the 
Britons,  like  the  Arabs,  had  always  apartments  for  their  catde 
nter  their  own.  In  Whiston's  Wood,  then,  and  in  the  rainooi 
cabins  around  it,  we  may  contemplate  the  features  of  a  Dammo- 
nian  Clanship."* 

The  ancient  tracks  over  Dartmoor  are  roaiked  by  hi(^  stones, 
placed  about  a  mile  asunder,  and  just  discernible  from  each  odwr 
in  fine  weather.  These,  before  the  new  roads  were  made,  wese 
all  the  directions  the  traveller  had  to  guide  him  over  the  desolate 
waste;  and  if  once  lost  sight  of^  either  through  inattention,  or  eke 
thick  fogs  which  sometimes  arise,  could  scarcely  ever  be  regained, 
and  the  tired  wanderer  was  frequently  immured  in  the  swamps 
during  a  vain  search  for  his  proper  path* 

The  inhabitants  who  live  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  generally 
attain  an  extraordinary  age;  /^  though  it  might  naturally  be  ima- 
gined,'^ says  Dr.  Maton,t  **  that  so  wet,  exposed,  and  uncom* 
fortable  a  district,  must  be  unhealthy.  They  reckon  themselves 
middie-Higed  only  when  they  arrive  at  sixty ;  and  Mt  is  no  veiy 
uncommon  thing,'  we  were  informed,  to  hear  the  death  of  a  man 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  spoken  of  as  if  premature." 

On  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  moor  is  Cranmeer-Pooiy 
*'.the  mother,"  says  Risdon,  "  of  many  rivers."  This  is  a  lake 
in  the  bosom  of  an  extensive  morass,  wholly  impassable  in  winter, 
and  even  in  snmroer  extremely  dangerous,  the  ground  surrounding 
it  shakiiYg  to  the  extent  of  many  yards.  Among  the  other  rivers 
that  derive  their  origin  from  this  pool,  is  the  Dart. 

The  royalty,  or  Park  of  GIDLEIGH,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern borders  of  Dartmoor.  This,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  Prouzes^  and  seems  to  have  been  ac^ 
quired  by  ancient  grants  from  the  Crown,  (in  which  Dartmoor 
was  vested,)  to  its  subjects,  of  parcels  of  this  waste,  under  certain 
reserved  annual  quit-rents :  that  of  Gidleigh  is  31.  13s.  4d.  which 

is 

*   History  of  Devoiuhirej   Vol.  I.  p.  143. 

f  Obiervationf  on  the  Western  Countiei. 
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is  still  paid  every  year,  at  the  court  appointed  to  receive  the  same. 
The  Park  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rocky  ground,  fruitful  only  in 
rabbits,  but  curious  from  the  singularity  of  its  appearance.  Three 
of  its  sides  are  protected  by  a  stone  wall ;  the  fourth  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Teign,  with  which  the  Park  unites  by  a  very  steep 
descent,  the  fece  of  which  is  studded  by  enormous  rocky  protu- 
berances, whose  level  summits  display  many  of  the  excavations 
termed  Rock-basons.  The  roaring  stream  at  the  bottom  of  this 
descent,  the  wooded  front  of  the  bold  bank  that  rises  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  the  vast  masses  of  rock  on  either  hand,  grey  with 
moss,  or  dark  with  ivy,  render  this  part  of  Gidleigh  Park  a  scene 
very  striking  to  the  imagination.*  From  the  Prouzes  the  Manor 
descended  to  the  Gidleys^  and  from  them,  by  marriage,  it  passed 
to  its  present  possessor,  "  who  is  called  Rathery.^f 

CHAGFORD 

Is   an  ancient  market-town,  situated  ne^r  the  Teign,  iat  the 

foot  of  some  high  hills,  whose  romantic  forms  render  the  sceneiy 

peculiarly  picturesque.     Before  the  Conquest,    the  Manor  was 

held  by  Dodo,  the  Saxon ;  but  afterwards  it  was  given,  by  the 

Conqueror,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  in  Normandy.     In  the 

reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Chagford, 

Knight,  from  whom  it  passed  through  various  families  to  Sir  J<^n* 

Whyddon,  who  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in 

the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  lies  buried  in  Chagford  Church. 

It  now  belongs  to  a  farmer,  named  Coniam.t    The  charter  by 

which  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  two  annual  fairs  was  granted 

to  this  town,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 

seventeenth  century.    Chagford  is  one  of  the  Stannary  towns,  and 

we  believe  the  place  where  the  mining  concerns  are  principally 

transacted.     The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  parish,  according 

to  the  late  return,  was  1115 ;  of  houses  267* 

MORETON- 

«  Warner's  Walk  through  the  Western  Countiei. 
f  Polwhde.  %  Jbi4, 
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MORETON-HAMPSTEAD 

Is  situated  in  a  very  romantic  spot,  on  a  gentle  emioBpcfv 
bounded  on  every  side,  but  the  west,  by  high  bills.  The  &c^4^ 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  strewed  with  scattered  fh^aieo|a'^ 
rocks;  some  of  which  are  so  large,  and  so  singularly  piled^. 
each  other,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  buildings  ruined  by  an  rff^ 
iquake.  I'he  town  is  populous,  and  has  an  extensive  VO0)|||| 
trade.  Its  police  is  regulated  by  a  Portreve,  and  other  OfBtfmt 
who  are  elected  annually,  at  the  court-leet  of  the  Lord  oCjS' 
^lanor,  the  present  Viscount  Courtcnay.  I'he  inhabitants  of  ,4|y$: 
parish,  as  enumerated  under  the  late  act,  amounted  to  17^^  iaff 
these  805  were  males,  and  963  females:  the  number  of  lioij^f 
was  459^  The  inhabitants,  from  their  recluse  situation  oQv^ 
confines  of  Dartmoor,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect ;  and  have  Mk»Jk 
peculiarity  in  their  manners,  which,  to  a  stranger,  appean ' 
singular.  Many  of  the  working  class  are  employed  in  the  i 
facture  of  woollen  yarn  and  serges  for  the  East-India  Companj, 

GREAT  FULFORD,  the  seat  of  Baldwin  Fulford,  Esq^  is  U 
the  parish  of  Dunsford,  and  about  nine  miles  south-west  of  Exe* 
ter.  This  estate  has  been  in  the  Fulford  family  from  the  time  of 
Richard  the  First,  when  it  was  called  "  Filla  de  Fulford."  lie 
mansion  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  and  still  retaias 
much  of  its  original  character.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  near- 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and  is  built  in  the  quadrangular  shap^ 
having  a  large  entrance  gateway,  over  which  are  the  iiunily  arms 
quartering  those  of  Fitz-Wise,  Moreton,  Belston,  Bozom,  St» 
George,  Dennis,  St.  Aubyn,  and  Shallons.  1  he  apartments  are 
numerous  and  large;  many  of  them  are  fitted  up  in  a  handsome 
style,  and  embellished  with  several  fine  and  curious  paintings 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  great  Hall,  which  is  als(>  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  carved  work.  Among  the  pictures  are  the  following. 
A  full  length  of  Charles  the  First,  who  is  represented  seated 
in  his  royal  robes,  by  Vandyck.  This  portrait  was  given  to  Sir 
Francis  Fulford  by  the  Monarch.     A  large  picture  of  the  Battle 
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of  Gravelines,  in  1558.  Two  Mrhole  lengths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FuLFORD)  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  Battle  Piece,  by  Wouver- 
mans:  and  two  pictures  by  Berghem.  Fulford  House  was  garri- 
soned in  behalf  of  Charles  the  First,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sus-. 
tained  considerable  injury  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars;  as  the 
Republican  troops  raised  entrenchments  in  the  park,  and  besieged 
tbe  house.  Like  many  of  the  large  ancient  mansions,  this  had  its 
private  domestic  chapel,  whrch  is  still  preserved  in  a  perfect  state: 
and  the  present  worthy  proprietor  is  also  actively  employed  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  house  and  grounds.  Some  of  th« 
Fulford  family  distinguished  themselves  among  the  superstitious 
Crusaders;  and  others  have  been  celebrated  at  the  bar  and  in  the- 
field.  Sir  William  Fulford  was  the  Judge,  who,  with  Gascoigne, 
sentenced  Archbishop  Scroope  to  be  beheaded.  Sir  Thomas  Ful- 
ford, son  of  Sir  Baldwin,  commanded  a  part  of  Queen  Margaret's 
army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Towton  Field,  and 
beheaded  in  1461.  The  Park  abounds  with  a  variety  df  forest 
trees,  and  presents  a  great  inequality  of  surface,  which  combining 
with  many  views  of  distant  country,  renders  the  scenery  greatly 
diversified  and  interesting. 

.  DREW-STEIGNTON,  though  now  only  a  village  of  inconsi- 
derable extent,  is  supposed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  have  beea 
the  chief  seat  of  Druidism  in  Devon.  This  supposition  is  not  only 
strengthened  by  the  ancient  vestiges  in  its  vicinity,  but  also  from  the 
etymology  of  its  name,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  signi-. 
fies,  the  Tmon  of  the  Druids  upon  the  Teign.  Risdon,  however,  and 
Sir  William  Pole,  deduce  it  from  another  source.  "The  first  parish," 
says  the  former,  "  that  taketh  name  of  Teign  river,  is  Drew-Sleign- 
ton,  which  honoreth  the  name  of  its  ancient  landlord,  Drogo  de 
Teign,  by  time's  continuance  mollified  into  Drewe:'*  the  latter  ob- 
serves, that  '*  Teignton-Drcwe  both  gave  and  took  the  name  of 
the  possessor  thereof  in  Henry  the  Second's  time;  he  was  called 
Drewe  or  Drogo  de  Teign."  In  the  Domesday-Book,  Drew-Steign- 
ton  is  called  Taintofie;  and  it  appears,  from  that  record,  to  h&ve 
been  held,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  a  person 
named  Ofers;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  by  Baldwin,  the 

Sheriff. 
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Sheriff.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Dro^  de 
Teign,  mentioned  above,  whose  successors  appear  to  have  been  die 
DfAemon^  one  of  whom  held  it  of  Lord  Hugh  Courtenay,  by  the 
service  of  half  a  knight's  fee.  From  this  family  it  passed  through 
various  hands  to  the  Carews  of  Cornwall,  and  has  been  sold  by 
R.  P.  Carew,  Esq.  of  Anthony,  to  his  tenants,  the  Messrs.  Dons- 
fords,  and  Mr.  John  Bragg:* 

The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  in  this  parish,  is  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  To  instance  one  of  the  wildest  spots,  says  Mr. 
Polwhele,t  *'  where  the  Teign  runs  at  the  base  of  the  Mavmg 
Rock,  we  descend  into  the  valley  amidst  vast  masses  of  granite, 
and  looking  back  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  see  them,  as  it  were, 
bursting  asunder,  and  only  prevented  from  foiling  by  their  chains 
of  ivy.  In  other  places,  enormous  ledges,  overshadowed  by  oaken 
foliage,  appear  like  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  This  is  particulariy  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cromlech;  where  the  berry  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  here  remarkably  luxuriant,  has  a  beautiful  appearance 
from  chasms  of  rock,  incrusted  with  pale  moss.  The  views  from 
this  spot  are  delightful:  the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure  on  the  ridi* 
ncss  of  the  woods  of  Whyddon,  after  contemplating  precipices  that 
seem  ribbed  with  iron,  and  follows  the  receding  hills,  wave  after 
wave,  till  they  are  lost  in  azure.'' 

WHYDDON  PARK;  near  Chagford,  formerly  the  seat  of  the^ 
Whyddon  fiimily,  displays  several  fine  views,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  its  woody  and  rocky  scenery.  The  situation  of 
the  house,  like  that  of  many  of  the  ancient  mansions  in  this  coun* 
ty,  is  injudiciously  chosen ;  though  at  no  great  distance  behind, 
b  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Teign. 
**  The  rocks  are  immense,  and  shaded,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
dark  umbrage  of  some  magnificent  oak  trees,  which,  throwing 
their  giant  arms  over  these  hoary  piles  of  stone,  form  an  associa- 
tion highly  interesting  to  the  imagination."}  Whyddon  Park  is  a 
royalty,  and  appears,  like  Gidleigh,  to  have  been  originally  a  part 
of  Dartmoor. 

Bradford* 

•  Polwbele*!  History  of  Deroo,  Vol.  TI.  p.  6S.  f  Ibid  p.  69. 

}  Waroer'i  Tour. 
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•  Bradford^Poolt  about  three  miles  westward  of  Drew-Steignton, 
and  long  esteemed^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrouading  coun* 
try,  as  a  curiosity,  was  formerly  a  tin  mine,  and  has  been  once 
or  twice  drained,  in  hopes  of  renewing  the  works  to  advantage, 
^hen  fully  the  pool  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  wide  in  the  middle,  it  being  of  an  oval 
form ;  its  banks  are  a  gradual  slope  of  wood,  and  rocky  ground. 
The  last  time  it  was  draiaed,  was  by  an  adit,  or  level,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  driven  from  the  channel  of  the  river  Teign,  which 
was  so  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  pool,  as  to  overflow  its 
banks,  A  shaft  was  then  dug  in  the  bed  of  the  pool  to  the  depth 
of  120  feet ;  but  the  tin-ore  obtained,  not  being  equal  to  tha 
expectations  of  the  adventurers,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned, 
and  the  shaft  is  now  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of  the  adit* 

OAKHAMPTON,  or  OKEHAMPTON, 

Is  an  ancient  town,  situated  in  a  recluse  valley,  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Oke;  which  flows 
through  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  held 
by  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  a  Norman,  whose  exertions  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Conqueror,  were  rewarded  by  the  office  of  Hereditary 
Sheriff  of  Devon,  and  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  county,  which  he  constituted  into  the  Barony  of  Oak* 
hampton,  and  built  a  Castle  here  for  his  principal  residence. 
This  Castle  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  which  also  re- 
cords, that  the  town  had  then  a  market,  and  four  Burgesses. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  Barony  of  Oakhampton 
became  invested  in  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hawise,  the  descendant  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  de  Rivers, 
eldest  son  of  Brioniis.  In  the  seventh  of  King  John,  Robert, 
the  son  of  Reginald  and  Hawise,  **  gave  5001.  and  Ave  palfreys, 
to  have  livery  of  the  Honour  of  Okehampton,  his  mother's  inhe* 
ritance,  which  contained  ninety-two  Knight's  fees,  and  a  third 

pan:'* 

The 

«  Dugdale'4  Baroatge,  VoL  I.  p.  79. 
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The  film  attachment  of  the  Courtenays  to  the  cause  of  Hemy 
the  Sixth,  rendered  them  the  objects  of  his  rival  Edward's  ran- 
cour, and  Earl  Thomas  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  after  llwa 
battle  of  Towton-Field,  in  the  year  146l.  Great  part  of  h»  ] 
sessions  were  granted  to  Humphrey  Stafford,  Knight, 
created  Earl  of  Devon,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  bro>ii^bl|i|f^ 
the  block.  This  was  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Fourth : 
the  same  year,  the  Honour  and  Manor  of  Oakhampton  wa^j 
to  Sir  John  Dynbam,  who  held  them  but  a  short  time ; 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  King's  brother,  being  in  possession  ' 
two  years  afterwards.  On  the  attainder  of  this  Noblemaj^ 
reverted  to  the  Crown ;  '^  and  Oakhampton  Castle  contina 
be  a  Royal  fortress  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who^r^ 
ascending  the  throne,  restored  the  Courtenay  family  to  its  i 
distinctions,  |ind  estates;  and  to  this  Barony* among  the  rest: 
his  relentless  successor  having  discovered  a  secret  correspon 
between  Henry  de  Courtenay  and  Cardinal  Pole,  by  one  act  of  j{ 
lanny,  deprived  Henry  of  hu  head ;  and  by  another  of 
barbarism,  reduced  the  magnificent  Castle  of  Oakhampton* 
ruins,  and  devastated  its  noble  and  extensive  Park."*  Edi 
Courtenay,  son  of  Henry,  dying  without  issue,  at  Padua^.Vrir« 
estates  were  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the  four  aisteis^- 
his  great-grandfieither ;  and  Oakhampton  Castle  became  the  ^9tfr  ' 
perty  of  the  Mokuns;  from  whom,  by  intermarriage,  or  purchaifb  : 
it  descended  to  Christopher  Harris,  Esq.  of  Heynes,  who  r^nd* 
sented  this  borough  in  Parliament  in  the  twelfth  of  Queen  Ann^ji  • 

The  ruins,  of  the  Castle  are  situated  about  one  mile  south-wqJK':' 

of  the  town,  on  a  high  mass  of  rock,  which  rises  from  the  verdtfriL 

meadows  of  the  valley,  and  is  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  westeflt..' 

branch  of  the  river.     "  The  extensive  area  which  they  includiife|'  . 

the  solidity  of  their  structure,  and  the  advantages  of  situatioi^:- 

prove  that  this  fortress,  before  it  was  dismantled,  must  have  beeq^  .• 

strong  and  important.    A  lofty  keep  rises  magnificently  fh>in  ar  '- 

large  conoidal  elevation,  which  is  opposed  on  the  other  side  of  tfa6 

stream  by  a  steep  wooded  bank.    The  river  meanders  through  the 

intervening 
«  Waiwr't  Walk  thfough  tb»  Wotem  Coonties. 
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intervening  meads,  and  laves  with  its  waters  the  roots  of  the 
ruined  walls."*  The  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  exceed-) 
ingly  pleasing,  the  acclivities  being  covered  with  fine  woods,  which; , 
in  combination  with  tHc  mouldering  turrets,  and  ivy-clad  ruins,  of 
the  castle,  form  some  very  picturesque  views.  Tbe  woods  to  the 
south  are  included  within  the  precincts  of  Oakhampton  Park^ 
which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  architect  of 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

The  Church,  like  the  castle,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  at  some 
distance  from  the  t6wn,  and  from  the  opposite  heights  makes  a  iino 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Within  the  town  there  is  no  building 
deserving  particular  notice,  except,  perhaps,  an  old  Chapel  in 
the  Market-place,  originally  founded  as  a  chantry,  and  now  be* 
lon^ng  to  the  Corporation.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief 
support  from  the  manufacture  of  serges,  and  the  expenditure  of 
travellers;  the  turnpike- road  from  Exeter  to  Launccston,  Falmouth, 
&c.  passing  through  the  town. 

Oakhampton,  though  made  a  borough  previous  to  the  Con*^ 
quest,  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  James  the  Fii*st.  By 
the  charter  then  granted,  its  government  is  vested  in  eight  princi<( 
pal  Burgpsses,  from  whom  the  Mayor  is  annually  chosen;  and  as 
jnany  Assistants,  from  whom  the  principal  Burgesses  are  elected* 
Previous  to  the  acceptance  of  this  charter,  the  Portreve  was  the 
chief  officer;  but  the  charter  investing  the  Corporation  with  th^ 
power  of  making  bye-laws,  it  was  provided  by  one  of  the  first  acts; 
in  the  year  l623,  that,  in  future,  '*  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being 
should  be  presented  to  the  homage,  to  be  chosen  Portreve  also; 
for  the  year  of  his  Mayoralty."  Thus  were  the  feudal  and  corpo* 
rate  offices  united  in  the  same  person;  a  junction,  that,  with  only 
one  exception,  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  earliest 
return  to  Parliament  from  this  borough,  was  made  in  the  twenty* 
eighth  of  Edward  the  First;  the  second  was  in  the  seventh  of: Ed* 
ward  the  Second.  It  afterwards  intermitted  sending  till'theyeai' 
1640;  when  the  privilege  was  restored,  and  has  since  been  regu^ 
'  Vol.  IV.  Q  larf/ 

t  Warqfer'k  Walk  througb  the  Western  Cpuntiet. 
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briy  MMiOMd.  Hie  right  of  elcctioii  is  in  **  Umb  fnAMfnwni 
ftwBMB,  being  mtde  free  according  to  the  charter  and  hf^hm%^ 
Oe  mimber  of  voten  is  182.  Tbe  popolation  ci  this  pnrkh*  ac» 
cording  to  the  report  made  under  tbe  late  act,  amounted  to  1430; 
of  these  660  were  males,  and  770  females:  tbe  number  of  hoiaa 

was  269* 

BRATTON,  OK  BRACTON,  a  small  Tillage  aboat  dglit  miles 
sonth-west  of  Ottkhampton,  is  celebrated  by  tbe  aatiqnmries  of  diis 
aoanty,  as  tbe  birth-place  of  Hbhrt  db  BaACTOH,  an  enineot 
Gviliaa  of  tbe  thirteenth  century.  By  indefatigable  study,  be  at« 
lained  great  proficiency  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Common  Law; 
and  was  by  Henry  the  lliird  made  one  of  his  Itinaimnt  Judges. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  but  the  first  edition  of 
>liia  works  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England  was  not  pcinSed 
till  the  year  1 569. 

WERRINGTON,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  n  si- 
tuated on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  but  is  included  within 
the 'boundaries  of  Devonshire.  This  estate  was  formerly  pomessed 
by  a  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sold  it,  in  l65l,  to  SirWlliam  Mar* 
fice,  a  kinsman  of  General  Monk's.  These  gentlem^i  were  very 
active  in  efiecting  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  whose 
landing  at  Dover,  Mr.  Morrice  received  the  honor  of  knigbtbood. 
Hewas  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  but  preferringcran- 
Iry  retirement  to  courtly  intrigues,  in  \€6S  he  retired  to  hu  seat  at 
this  place,  and  built  himself  a  handsome  Libmry,  which  was  well 
filled  with  books.  He  died  in  1676*,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
ef  his  agf  •  A  descendant  of  Sir  William's  sold  Werringfion  to  the 
kte  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  present 
Nobleman.  The  House  boasts  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  archi- 
tecture; but  the  situation  is  particularly  fine,  commanding  a  richly 
diversified  and  expansive  view  of  a  well-wooded  park,  the  windings 
ef  tbe  river  Aire,  and  the  Dartmoor  Hills,  &c.  in  tbe  distance: 
On  the  most  elevated  grounds  in  front  of  the  house,  are  two  stnic- 
tutes,  intended  as  architectural  ornaments:  one  is  an  artificial 
fuined  castlei  and  the  other  a  triumphal  arch.  Near  the  house  is 
tbe  Parish  Church,  an  de^puit  modem  structure. 

«*  HOLDSWORTHY 
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HOLDSWORTHY 

Is  a  fmall  market-town,  near  the  western  borders  of  the  county , 
tituated  between  two  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Tamar  at  a 
little  distance.  The  number  of  houses,  according  to  the  late  ro- 
turnsy  was  2M;  of  inhabitants  1045 :  the  chief  employment  of  the 
latter  is  derived  from  the  operations  of  agriculture* 

HATHERLEIGH, 

An  ancient  market  and  borough-town,  but  not  possessed  of  thfl 
privilege  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament,  is  a  small  inconsider- 
able place,  situated  on  a  jbranch  of  the  river  Torridge,  near  its 
conflvence  wi^  the  Oke.  The  houses  are  principally  built  with 
red  earth  and  thatch,  and  have  a  very  mean  appearance.  The 
manor  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Tavistock;  by  one  of 
whose  abbots,  a  large  plot  of  common  land  was  given  for  the  sd* 
vantage  of  the  borough  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  The  govern^ 
ment  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  Portrcve,  two  Constables,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  who  are  annually  chosen  at  the  Court  held  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in 
agricult^^re,  and  the  woollen  manufacture.  Their  number^  as  re^ 
turned  under  the  late  act,  was  1218;  that  of  houses  219. 

Jab9EB  Matke,  a  dramatic  writer  and  divine  of  the  sevens 
teenth  century,  was  bom  in  this  town,  and  received  the  rudim.ents 
of  his  education  at  Westminster  School.  He  then  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford^  where,  in  l645,  he  was  made  Doctor  in 
Divinity;  but,  through  taking  a  very  active  part  in  fayor  of  Charles 
the  First,  was  expelled  two  years  afterwards.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  re-instated  in  his  preferments,  and  advanced  to  a  ca» 
oonry  of  Christ  Church;  in  the  choir  of  which  edifice  he  was 
buried  in  the  year  1 672,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  much  celebrated 
for  his  wit  and  humour;  and  has  displayed  these  accomplishments 
with  considerable  eSKt  in  his  comedies  of  the  City  Match  and 
Amorous  War.     He  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems  a^ 

S^nnons* 

Q8  TORRINGTON, 
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TORRINGTON,  or  GREAT  TORRINGTON, 

As  it  is  called  to'  distingubh  it  from  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  denominated,  in  old  recordk, 
C^kejnMg  Toriion;  **  so  named,"  says  Risdon,  **  doubtless  of  the 
ancient  market  there  kept;  for  Ckepan^  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  is  as 
much  as  to  hujf/'  Previous  to  the  Conquest,  Editba,  mother  of 
Earl  Harold,  had  her  dower  of  lands  in  this  ty thing;  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  was  divided  between 
the  Crown,  Baldwin,  the  Sheriff,  Ralph  Paynell,  Ausgerius,  and 
Odo,  the  son  of  Camalyn. 

The  town  is  finely  situated,  partly  on  the  summit,  and  partly 
on  the  declivity,  of  a  noble  eminence,  which  forms  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Torridge.  On  the  south  side  are  some  slight 
▼estiges  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown; 
though,  according  to  Risdon,  it  was  the  head  of  a  notable  Barony, 
which  continued  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First :  and  of  the  "  honour  of  the  Castle,"  he  observes, "  many  knight  s 
fees  were  held."  Its  site  is  now  used  as  a  bowling-green,  and  com- 
mands an  exceedingly  fine  prospect.  The  river  is  here  seen  to  flow 
in  a  graceful  current  along  a  narrow  valley,  inclosed  by  grand  slo- 
ping ridges ;  and  having  a  beautifully  wooded  back-ground.  The 
lands  of  the  barony  passed  into  divers  families;  but  in  **  process  of 
tyme,  this  manor  came  to  the  Crowne;  and  Queen  Mary  gave  it 
to  her  servant  James  Basset,  whose  son  sold  the  same  unto  Siir 
John  Fortescuc,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanchester,  and  a 
Privy  Counsellor."* 

Torrington  was  f6rmerly  invested  with  the  privilege  of  having 
representatives  in  Parliament;  but  no  return  has  been  made  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  Mayor, 
eight  Aldermen,  and  sixteen  Burgesses,  who  act  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  The  town  principally  consists  of  one 
long  street,  "  indifferently  beautified  with  buildings,  very  popu-^ 
lous,  and  flourishing  with  merchants,  and  men  of  trade."t    The 

chief 
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chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  arises  from  the  woollen  ma- 
iHifacture.  To  this^  parish  belong  two  Churches;  the  most  ancient 
of  which- is  furnished  with  a  Library.  In  the.town  are  some  an- 
cient alms-houses,  possessing  the  right  of  commonage  on  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  ground,  given  by  William  Fitz- Robert,  Baron  of  Tor- 
rington,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  Here  is  likewise  a 
Charity-school  for  thirty-two  boys.  The  number  of  the  inhabi- 
lants  of  the  parish  is  2044;  of  these  865  are  males,  and  1179  fe- 
males: the  number  of  houses  is  374.  Mary,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, and  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  resided  some  time  in 
Torrington,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactress  to  it.  The  views 
from  the  two  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extremely 
picturesque. 

At  FttlTHELSTOKE,  a  village  opposite  Torrington,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Torridge,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Priory,  which  was 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Beauchamp,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  for  secular  Augustine  canons,  removed  from  Hartland  Ab- 
bey ;  but,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  First,  as  appears  by  an 
inquisition  then  taken,  the  manor  of  Frithelstoke  was  given,  by  Ro- 
bert Beauchamp,  to  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Gregory.  .  At  the 
Dissolution,  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  1271.  2s.  4d.  The 
Ate  of  the  priory  is  now  a  form-yard.  The  chief  remains  of  the 
buildings  are  the  walls  of  two  or  three  apartments,  that  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  the  prior;  the  west  window  of  the  conventual 
church,  which  still  continues  perfect;  and  the  great  gate. 

HARTLAND,  or  HERTLAND, 

Is  a  small  town,  governed  by  a  Portreve,  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  situated  in  a  bleak  district,  which  terminates 
northward  with  the  promontory  called  Hartland*  Pointy  and  is 

Q  3  bounded 

•  *  <*  In  the  old  authori  we  fidd  Hartland  Promontory  called  PrmnmttriMm 
HercuUs;  an  appellation  that  originated,  according  lo  Dr.  Stukeley,  from  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  having  arrived  here  at  the  head  of  a  colony.  That  the  Pheni« 
cians  mi^ht  have  visited  this  spot,  and  that  they  might  have  named  it  after  the 
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bo«wd«d  to  tke  touft  by  mne  boggy  Mghtt,  irim»di»  (hwsll^- 
nar  and  Tonidge  bate  their 'toiifce.  Thit  aimrkst  b  ia«di  te» 
quented,  pardcuUily  by  tbe  fisbermen  of  Bamstaplo,  Bidefordlf  mA 
other  tovrm  on  iht  ooott,  who  find  good  sholter  ffom  the 
vetteriy  winds  under  the  rocky  emimoices  whidi  tknt  the  i 
The  Giorcb  is  situated  «bout  one  mile  from  the  town,  ^n  •  hoBtf 
eminence  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  kigs  and  handsome  buikting,  am^ 
sistittg  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  whidi  is  divided  i 
the  body  of  the  church  by  an  omameotod  screen.  The  hou 
this  parish,  as  returned  under  the  kte  act,  amount  to  S87;  tlie  is* 
habitants  to  1346;  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  agricultiiiv. 

HARTLAND  ABBEY,  the  seat  of  Paul  Orehaid,  Eaq.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Caliington,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  vale,  the 
ilopiag  sides  of  which  are  richly  mantled  with  hanging  woods. 
The  Mansion  was  rebuilt  by  the  present  proprietor  from  deays 
by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  includes  the  site  and  some  portion  of  tho 
ancient  abbey.  The  cloisters  were  quite  perfect^  and  are  introdu- 
ced as  the  basement  story  of  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the 
boose.  On  a  flat  part  of  the  mouldii^  over  the  arches  of  Aib 
cloister,  was  an  inscription  in  very  old  characters,  which  is  sliQ 
ptesenred  in  the  eastern  front;  importing,  that  the  cloister  wis 
bttiH  of  different  colored  marble,  at  the  expenoe,  and  daring  ths 

abbacy 

gTCit  hero  of  tbeir  natioD,  ii  far  from  being  improbable.  In  snppoaing,  bov* 
ever,  that  Herculet  himacif  made  a  voyage  to  Britain,  we  should  not  only  »• 
htfy  what  many  learned  men  have  made  a  mere  emblem,  (denoting  the  couraeof 
the  lun  through  the  twelve  tigsa  of  the  sodiac,}  but  even,  if  such  a  personage 
did  ever  exist,  render  his  life  atill  more  marvellous  than  it  hu  been  represented 
by  the  most  fabulous  writers.  He  must  have  visited  the  Rock  named  after  him  in 
Carapania;  the  Haven,  in  Liguria;  the  Graoe^  in  Germany;  and  tht Promemioria, 
In  Mauritania  and  Gaiatia,  as  well  as  in  Britain.  It  is  most  rational  to  con* 
dude,  that  all  these  spots  obtained  their  appellations  rather  from  having  beet 
l&cdicated  to,  than  actually  visited  by,  the  hero;  and  that  his  votaries  were 
prompted  to  pay  him  particular  honors  wherever  they  met  with  objecta  of  on- 
iisaal  gmndeur,  or  hatf  been  awcassfnl  m  txMtioas  of  strength  and  pnideacc. 
Our  imperfea  knowledge  of  the  transactioos  of  the  Phenicians*  and  of  thecx* 
tent  of  their  navigation,  may  be  ascribed  to  their  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  fnxn 
whom  they  would'  cautioosly  conceal  every  thing  that  conld  guide  them  to  the 
SOmce  of  10  much  proBt."  M^uw's  Oturvttwu^  VtL  11. p.  6^ 
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•bfeMy-^r  Uktk  0F  Eirtir.  ^tvaml  ^mpmaA%  of  ricUy  offife» 
iteci  aipttliUiig^  atid  a  monumentof  a crai»-legge4 knight,  hatir 
I  dug  up  liei«»  during  the  time  of  making  the  lata  altedratiQai« 
Uartlaad  Abbey  is  by  Camden,  and  other  writers^  aaid  to  JUMS 
SmuhM  by  Githa,  wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  in  honor  of  St. 
Mmebukf  by  whoee  nenla  she  aufpimeed  her  husband  had  escaped' 
abipvTeck.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  she  only  plaoeA 
ifitmiar  osaons  in  the  church  of  Stoke  St.  Nectan,  near  tiia- 
abbey,  and  settled  prebends  on  them.  At  the  time  of  the  Coii<' 
<tiiest,  the  JhfHOktij  who  took.their  name  irom,  and  were  lords  of, 
Dynant  in  Brittany,  obtained  the  lands  at  Hartland,  which  had 
posubly  belonged  to  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin.  Geoffrey  Dy* 
BKUt,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second^  as  appears  by  the  charteii 
i»  Dugdale,  conveyed  the  church  of  St.  Nectan,  of  which  ha  was 
patron,  to  Richard  of  Poitiers,  the  Archdeacon^  in  order  that  he 
aught  establish  an  abbey  there  for  regulqr  canons  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine. 

The  distinction  between  regular  and  secular  CAUons,  was,  that 

the  regular  canons  had  a  house,  in  which  they  lived  together,  wb* 

jected  to  some  monastical  rules;  whereas  the  secular  canons,  like 

modern  piebendaries,  though  bound  to  serve  particular  churches^ 

and  possessed  of  prebends,  bad  seldom  any  conventual  house,  ot 

svore  compelled  to  the  observance  of  settled  rules.    Till  the  canons 

of  Stoke  were  made  regular  canons,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 

had  any  conventual  building;  and  Geoffrey  Dynant  was  the  first 

that  gave  lands  for  that  purpose.     A  rent  of  sixty  shillings  had 

been  reserved  to  the  Lords  of  Hartland,  payable  by  the  secular 

canons*    Geoffrey  Dynant,  on  changing  the  canons,  released  thit 

renty  and  also  gave  them  the  tythes,  the  patronage  of  the  church; 

the  several  chapels,  and  the  lands  called  Bekaton.     This  seems 

to  have  been  his  first  donation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Henry  tha  ' 

Second's  charter.  The  change  also  of  the  canons  secular,  to  regular 

canonsy  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  authoiity  of  Bartholo- 

mtw,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  held  that  See  fnfm  the  year  1 151  to . 

1184.    Afterwards^  that  is  between  the  time  of  Henry's  charter, 

«nd  a  charter  of  confirmation  granted  by  King  John  in  1189, 

Q4  Geoffrey 
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Gfloffirey  Dyoant  had  settled  on  them  other  chapeb  and 
aEHljOliver  Dynanty  the  brother  of  Geoffr^,  had  conveyed  Id  the 
above  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  die  posflessions  called  MaicadfaK 
and  Scepelwell,  in  order  that  he  might  erect  a  Ckurck^  and  o<ier 
coJVcaUual  Imildingsfor  the  canons^  Several  other  perBons  had,  at 
tbi9  time,  also  given  them  lands;  and  these  latter  ^fts  appear  to 
l^ave  been  made  and  confirmed  to  the  abbot  and  canons  them- 
a^lves-,  as  a  settled  and  regular  body;  and  not  to  the  Ardideacon^ 
a9  a  sort  of  trustee  for  them. 

bir  William  Pole  mentions,  that  Oliver  Dynant,  {ather  of 
Geoffrey,  had  been  engaged  in  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  Henry 
the  Second,  but  was  afterwards  reconciled,  and  received  into  hr 
vor.  Now,  as  the  canons  were  appointed  at  the  request  of  this 
King,  and  were  to  pray  for  his  soul,  it  seems  probable  that  Geofirey 
Dynant  fuundcd  the  abbey  as  a  propitiation  for  his  father's  ofience; 
and  that  previous  to  the  year  1 184.  If  there  had  been  any  bouse 
before  this,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for. the  charters 
mei^tioning  that  the  lands  were  given  for  erecting  a  convenient 
hou^e  or  buildii^gs  for  the  religious.  Thomas  Pope,  the  last  aln 
^t,  surrendered  on  the  twenty*fii'st  of  February,  1539;  and  had  a 
pension  allowed  him  pf  661.  13s,  4d.  yearly.  At  thia  time  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey  were  valued  at  3061.  3s*  2df .  per  annum; 
and  were  bestowed  by  the  King  on  John  Abbot,  Serjeant  of  his 
Cellar,  who  gave  it  to  his  nephew*  He  dying  without  issue,  the 
estates  were  divided  among  hisahree  sisters,  who  married  into  the 
f^unilies  of  Luttrell,  Risdon,  and  Lower.  The  abbey  became  the 
property  of  the  former,  but  passed  to  the  Orchards  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  pf  the  Lyttrelis  with  the  father  of  the  present  potr 
sessor.  .     . 

CLOVELLY  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  romantic  steep  ad^ 
joining  the  sea;  and  is  the  most  celebrated  place  on  this  coast  for 
.the  herring ^shery.  The  Giffards  were  the  ancient  lords  of  this 
'  manor;  but.  in. the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  it  was  sold  to  Sir 
Jphn  Gary,  Knt.  by  whose  family  a  small  harbour  and  pier  were 
piade.  ^  It  is^  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Hamlyn,  Bart,  who 
f^ides  ijn  (his  parish,  at  Clovelly  Couiit,  a  neat  maayon, 
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erected  on  the  nte  of  8  more  ancient  stroctiire,  that  was  oonsumed 
by  fire  about  thirteen,  yean  ago.  The  views  from  the  house  and. 
grounds  are.  extremefy  grand.  Above  the  cliife,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  village,  are  the  remains  of  an  encampment,  called  ChctUy 
Dikes,.  These  works  are  of  a  square  form;  but  when  construct- 
ed,  or  by.  what  people,  is  unknown. 

LUNDY  ISLAND, 

Situated  nearly  four  leagues  north-west  of  Clovelly,  is  rather 
more  than  three  miles  long,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains about  2000  acres;  and  is  environed  by  high  and  steep  rocks, 
vrhich  render  it  inaccessible,  except  in  one  or  two  places.  The 
bnly  safe  landing-place  is  on  the  east  side,  where  a  small  beacb 
admits  a  secure  approach,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  detached  portion 
of  rock,  called  the  Jsie  ofRaU.  On  landing,  the  visitor  is  ob* 
Hged  to  climb  over  various  craggy  masses,  before  he  can  reach  the 
steep  and  winding  tract  that  leads  to  the  summit,  which  com* 
mands  good  vi^ws  of  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts. 

About  400  acres  only  are  in  cultivation;  300  of  which  are  ara-t 
ble,  and  the  rest  pasture:  wh^t  is  the  chief  produce.  The  eleva^ 
ted  situation  of  the  land,  in  some  places  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  violence  of  the  north-east  winds,  prevent  any  trees  from 
growing  here,  though  a  considerable  sum  was  dxpended  a  few  yean 
ago  in  planting.  Rabbits,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  are  nu- 
merous; yet  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  formerly,  the  rats  having 
destroyed  great  quantities.  Muics,  and  the  usual  rock-birds,  are 
very  plentiful;  and  in  the  season,  lobsters,  crabs,  mackerel,  and 
4>ther  fish,  may  be  obtained  in  abundance;  woodcocks  and  starlinp 
also  resort  hither  in  great  numbers;  and  about  40O  head  of  sheep^ 
and  80  head  of  cattle,  are  fed  here;  but  the  former  do  not  thrive. 
Ihe  inclosures  are  stone  fences. 

This  island  was  probably  more  populous  than  at  present,  as 
many  human  bones  have  been  ploughed  up;  **  and  the  furrows,'' 
.^ys  Camden,  ''  show  it  to  have  been  once  cultivated."  Its  pre^ 
0ent  cultivation  was  wholly  e&ctcd  during  the  last  centuiy.     Of 
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HibittDryveiylitde  kknomi:  BaAMi 

who  had  «ooi|>ire(l  to  kiU  Hmxty  tht  ThM,  al  Woddgtock,  i 

to  thititle,  tad,  \ij  tttiBiiig  pimte,  did  gPB>t  iliMgf ».  on  trtadi  tkB 

Huig  sent  over,  and  had  him  mnev^td  on  aa  dcvalad  part;  aai 

Sir  ThoflMB  Moie  mendoait  that  EdwtM  AaJaenid*  doling  tha 

period  in  which  he  was  httrried,.faj  fab  diiaffectcd  iiohl9^  fttau  aia 

part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  had  thoughts  of  ledriis^  hither 

ibraalety. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  it  was  purchased  of  Go* 
Ternraent  by  a  Nobhmao,  who  eotrasted  the  caia  of  it  ta  a 
pefton  named  BeDaon,  a  notorious  smuggler.  This  aaan,  thooghia 
RepRsentalive  in  PMliament,  fiadiag  it  admirebly  adapted  to  Us 
aecartsw,  baring  obtained  possession,  rsfueed  agMn  to  .surrender  tit 
and  for  some  time  carried  «m  an  illicit  traffic,  in  tobacooi  and  otfcet 
articles.  Being  at  length  detected  in  mairii^  him  inwsmnm^ 
guilt  ttiged  him  to  a  piecipitRte.  flight;  and  he  went  to  Issbnn, 
where  it  is  understood  he  assumed  the  order  of  priesthood* 

The  next  proprietor  of  this  isbnd  was  Sir  John  Boriaaa  War* 
ren,  who  built  a  small  house  on  it,  and  appears  to  have  let  tha 
gBonnd  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  which  are  now  about  ex- 
psrcd*  Sir  John  sold  it,  about  the  year  17S1,  to  John  Clevelaadv 
Esq.  the  present  MenUier  of  Parliament  for  Barnstaple,  for  the 
sun  of  12001.  but,  as  appcan  from  some  of  the  pnUic  prints,  it 
has  been  lately  re-purchased  by  Government 

The  whole  rent  of  the  island  is  70L  per  annum.  No  taxes  ai? 
paid;  nor  can  it  maintain  any  revenue  officer,  the  duties  in  seven 
years  scarcely  amounting  to  61.  The  number  of  houses  is  only 
seven:  and  that  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1794,  was  not  more  than 
twenty-three.  The  winds  are  violent;  but  not  cold  in  proportioB» 
fscn  in  winter;  and  the  place  b  healthy. 
.  The  chief  antiquities  are  what  is  termed  Morisco's  Castle,  and 
the  ruins  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel.  The  Castle  is  near  the  sonth-«ast 
and,  and  was  strongly  fortified  with  huge  out-works  and  a  ditch: 
a  fow  old  dismounted  cannon  occupy  the  battlement,  beneath 
which  is  a  curious  cavern..  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
Lard  8i^  and  Seak  held  the  castle  for  the  King;  and  in  tha 

-      ,  tiine 
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Aa»  of  inniMUtt  md  Muy.iht  Prenck  vurprised  it  by  stratagem, 
and  plundered  and  kept  it  for  some  time. 

YEO  VALE,  about  foar  miles  foiitk-west  of  Bideford,  b  an  as* 
cioit  aeaty'  wkich  formeiiy  belonged  to  theG^oriif  and  Car^; 
but  is  now  the  property  of  tbe  Rev.  Thonas  Hooper  Morrison,  by 
wboee  fiitber  it  was  purchased  about  thirty  years  ago;  and  who 
made  many  improTemctats  in  the  house  and  grounds.  In  a  smali' 
chapei  which  stood  before  the  mansion^  and  has  been  lately  pulled 
dkmn,  was  a  tombstone  with  the  following  inscription.  Orate  pro 
aaoNlf  WUiebm  Gffwrdt  Arm:  pd  MU  22d  die  Decembrit,  J.  2>. 
1400,  citfiM  Amme  fropUietur,  ij^e, 

■  LANCRAS,  OR  LANDCROSS,  is  a  smdl  parish,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  the  streams  of  the 
Torridge  and  theYeo.  It  now  belong?  to  Lord  Rolle,  but  was 
li»ineTly  the  property  of  the  Guards.  The  last  owner  of  that 
nione,  is  by  tradition  said  to  have  been  a  Catholic  lady,  who  hav- 
ing ruined  herself  by  supporting  a  falling  religion,  at  last  received 
paixK:hial  relief.  The  celebrated  Gehbral  Mokk,  or  Monck,* 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Potheridge,  near 
Torrington;  yet  as  Lancras  was  undoubtedly  the  place  of  his  bap- 
liam,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  also  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
following  is  a  copy  firom  the  Register:  Atmo  Rtgni  Regie  JacM 
Sexto  l608  eodem  atmo  trndcHmo  die  Decembrie  baptieatm  est 
Ceorgius  Monck^  filwe  Thomte  Monck,  Egmtuin 

BIDEFORD, 

Av  ancient  sea-pOrt,  market,  and  borough^town,  though  not  at 
present  possessed  of  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  Parlia<* 
ment,  is  situated  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  river  Torridge, 
which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  and  with  ^ring  tides  rises 
lo  liie  heighth  of  eighteen  feet  The  greatest  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  eminence,  on  the  western  side  of 
Ihe  river;  the  other  part  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hHl  on'  the  opposite 

side, 

^  Smme  paiticiibn  of  Uut  Gcncol  tie  intencd  in  Vol.  I.  ^.  ^8 ;  alid  in  f .  9|| 
pf  ieIm  pRtcnt  Voluniv, 
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side.  Many  of  the  houses  bftve  a  mean  eppeftfance;  bein^  ermM 
of  timber,  brick,  or  mudf  and  covered  with  bad  state  or  thatch; 
but  the  streets  are  mostly  of  a  good  breadth;  and  from  their  do- 
ping situation,  much  cleaner  than  those  of  sea-ports  generally  are. 
Though  no  mention  of  Bideford  appears  in  any  known  vecofA 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  the  etymology  of  its  name  is  a  proof 
that  it  existed  in  the  Saxon  times.  Bi,  signifying  situaiedy  and 
/ord^  are  Saxon  words,  and  evidently  the  derivatives  of  Bif-tke^mrd^ 
Bjf^e^ordy  and  Bideford;  in  all  which  ways  the  name  of  the  town 
has  been  written.  This  etymology  is  the  more  certain,  as  there  is 
even  now  a  fording-place  a  little  above  the  bridge,  and  which  in 
former  times  was  the  common  passage  for  travellers.  After  the  Con- 
quest, Bideford  was  bestowed,  in  conjunction  with  Kilkhampton» 
in  Cornwall,  on  Richard  de  Grenaville,  a  Norman  Knight,  who 
accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  was  ancestor  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Granvilles,*  who  for  upwards  of  five  hunp 
dred  years  continued  to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  lordship. 

On 

*  The  brave  Sir  Richard  Granvillf,  who  conquered  Glamorganshire  in  tbe 
retgn  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  no  less  valiant  Sir  Richard  Granville,  who 
peri&hed  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  were 
both  of  this  family;  at  was  abo  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who  bravely  feU  in  the 
caate  of  Charles  the  First,  at  the  Battle  of  Lansdown.  The  remarkable  baU 
tie  between  ^ir  R.  Granville  and  the  Spaniards  is  thus  related  in  Watkins'a 
Essay  towards  a  History  of  Bideford. 

*'  In  1591,  the  English  Court  having  intelligence  that  the  rich  fleet  which 
had  continued  in  Spanish  America  from  the  fear  of  being  captured  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  was  on  its  return  to  Europ,  it  was  deter« 
mined  00,  to  send  a  strong  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it  at  the 
Western  Islands.  This  fleet  consisted  of  seven  ships,  of  which  Lord  Tboova 
Howard  was  Admiral,  and  Sir  Richard  Granville  Vice-Admiral.  The  Spa- 
nish Court  hearing  of  the  English  design,  fltted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  five  of  their 
best  men  of  war,  to  meet  and  protect  the  American  ships. 

«*  The  English  Admiral-  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  this  formidable  afu 
tnament  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  August,  while  he  hy  at  ancbar  under 
the  island  of  Flores ;  and  immediately  afur  receiving  the  intelligence,  the  ene- 
my appeared  in  sight.  The  English  squadron  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  numbers,  and  near  half  the  men  on  board  were  ill  of  the  scurvy. 
In  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  Admiral  Howard  weighed  anehor  dU 

rcctlyi 
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On  the  death  of  William  Henry  Granville,  tbird  Earl  of  Bath, 
in  l/Ilf  the  family  estates  were  divided  among  his  co-heirs,  and 
many  of  them  were  soon  afterwards  sold ;  but  the  manor  of  Bidc- 
ford  was  not  disposed  of  till  about  the  year  1750,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Cleveland,  Esq.  whose  son  is  the  present  owner. 

Bidefbrdy 

rectly,  and  put  to  sea,  being  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  squadron.  Sir  Rich- 
ard CranvilJc,  in  the  Revenge,  was  the  last  that  weighed,  on  account  of  his 
waiting  for  several  of  his  men  who  were  on  shore.  The  Admiral,  and  the 
other  ships,  gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy  with  great  difficulty;  and  Sir 
Richard  not  being  able  to  do  it,  was  advised  by  the  master  to  cut  down  his 
naio-uil,  and  heave  about,  trusting  to  the  sailing  of  his  ship,  the  Seville 
•quadron  being  already  on  his  weather-bow.  But  he  refused  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  enemy,  saying,  *  That  he  would  much  rather  die,  than  leave  such  # 
mark  of  dishonour  on  himself,  his  country,  and  the  Queen's  ship.'  Abiding 
by  this  heroic  determination,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  his 
tingle  ship  engaged  with  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  having  ten 
Aiousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  fight,  which  began  about  three  in  tb6 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  the  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  Sir  Richard  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  alternately  changed  their  vessels 
and  men. 

**At  the  commencement  of  the  action  he  received  a  wound;  but  he  would  not 
quit  the  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  when  having  received  another  wound,  he 
^as  constrained  to  be  carried  down  to  be  dressed.  While  this  was  doirlgj 
be  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  Surgeon  killed  by  his  side, 
The  English  now  began  to  want  powder;  their  small  arms  were  totally  des- 
troyed; and  out  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  con- 
sisted but  of  one  hundred  and  three,  forty  were  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
Wounded;  the  masts  were  all  shot  away;  so  that  nothing  but  a  hulk  was  lefb 
above  water. 

*^Sir  Richard  then  advised  the  remainder  of  his  company  to  trust  to  the  mer* 
cy  of  God,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  Spaniard,  by  blowing  up  the  ship.  To 
this  the  master-gunner  and  several  of  the  mariners  agreed ;  but  the  rest  opposed 
it,  and  the  ship  was  surrendered.  Sir  Richard  was  removed  into  the  ship  of 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  where,  though  every  attention  was  paid  to  him,  he  died 
0f  his  .wounds  in  three  days.  His  last  words  were,  *  Here  die  I,  Richarii^ 
Graj«vxlli,  with  a  joyfull  and  quiet  mind;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life 
as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  Queen,  religion,  and 
honour:  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  last- 
ing fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldiefr  is  bound  to  do.'  The  loss 
6f  the  S^iarda  in  this  contest  consisted  of  four  ships,  and  above  a  thousand 
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Bidafeid*  tiMM^  deicribed  as  a  bcmm^-tDwA  in  a  dMrter 
granted  by  ooa  of  the  GraaTiUci  in  the  nigii  of  Edwmid  tfae  fi^(^ 
«mI  aftBTwahb  rapveiaiited  in  several  partiainente»  was  m  place  «f 
io  latde  caonqnence  in  the  time  of  Lelaad,  that  be  only  mcntMn 
It*  river  and  bridge,  the  latter  of  which  he  terms  a  "  notefak 
w<orfc»  &irly  wauUd  in  on  each  side;"  and  Camden  does  little  nime 
dian  speak  of  it  as  ^  remarkable  for  its  populonsness.'*  In  tfae 
time' of  the  latter  antiquary,  howerer,  it  must  have  advanoed  to 
some  importance,  as  it  began  to  participate  in  the  newly-opened 
trade  with  America  and  Newfoundland ;  and  Queen  Elixabedi,  fay 
tte  interest  of  the  Granvilles,  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorpoiatioo. 
By  this  charter,  tfae  government  of  the  town  was  Tested  in  a 
Mayor,  B:^  Aldermen,  seven  capital  Burgesses,  a  Recorder,  Town- 
deik,  and  two  Sergeants  at  Mace;  and  its  inhabitants  are  em- 
powered to  hold  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs. 

Through  these,  and  other  privileges  granted  by  the  charter,  the 
trade  of  Bidefbrd  extended ;  but  its  more  rapid  increase  was  owing 
to  tbe  patronage  of  Sir  Richard  Granville,  who,  with  his  kinsman. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had  discovered  Virginia  and  Carolina;  and 
after  two  other  expeditions  to  America,  had  fixed  his  rendence  at 
this  port.  The  trade  and  population  of  the  town  continuing  to 
augment,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  in  the  year  l6iO,  which^ 
after  confirming  the  liberties  granted  by  Elisabeth,  enlarged  the 
number  of  Aldermen  to  seven,  and  that  of  Burgesses  to  ten;  and 
invested  the  Common  Council  with  the  privilege  of  making  bye- 
laws.  The  Mayor  and  Recorder  for  the  time  bdng,  and  one  of 
the  Aldermen,  (to  be  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  Corporation,)  wem 
also  constituted  Justices  of  Peace  within  the  borough. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  inhabitants  of  Bideford  veiy 
early  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  a  fort  was  erected  on  the 
highest  ground  on  each  side  the  river,  so  as  to  command  both  that 
and  the  whole  town.  A  small  fort  was  also  ruscd  at  Appledore, 
which  effectually  secured  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  both  to  Bide« 
lord  and  Barnstaple.  Tbe  success  of  the  insurgents,  however,  was 
not  equal  to  their  zeal;^  for,  on  attempting  to  relieve  Exeter,  they 

received 
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sdated  by  Mr.  Watkins.^ 

^  In  the  lummer  of  iS^S^  Prince  Maurice  of  Bohemia,  wiA 
Sir  John  Berkley,  at  the  head  of  a  conuderable  army,  invested 
JSilcefeer;  topresenre  which,  the  friends  to  the  Parliament  were  ex* 
tremely  solicitDUS,  and  none  more  so  than  those  of  Bidelbrd,  and 
the  adjacent  parts.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,  Che 
Parliament  forces  at  Barnstaple  joined  those  of  Bideford,  whicb 
wea  then  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  pf 
a  Colonel  Bennet .  Sir  John  Berkley  being  informed  of  their  ior 
Mentions,  dispatched  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  some  other  troops 
to  impede  their  march,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Digfay,  who  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Tornngton,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  a  regiment  of  foot  from  Cornwall;  so  that  his  army 
consisted  of  300  hone,  and  between  600  and  700  foot.  Had  €m 
Pftrliament  forces,  which  consisted  of  1200  foot,  and  300  horse, 
marched  against  the  Royal  army  before  it  was  strengthened  by 
th«  Cornish  r^ment,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
conquerors;  but  they  wasted  their  time  in  preachings  P^^^^wg^  and 
sctking  the  Lord;  till  at  length,  after  assurances  of  certain  victory 
from  their  preachers,  they  marched  out  of  Bideford  on  the  monn 
ittg  of  the  sec(Hid  of  September,  to  attack  the  FhiiUtuut  at  Tof* 
rington. 

'^^  Colonel  Digby  having  received  information  of  their  march, 
advanced  to  receive  them  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town;  but, 
after  waiting  some  hours,  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  the  ena>* 
my,  he  considered  it  as  a  false  alarm,  and  therefore  dismissed  his 
troops  to  their  quarters,  except  a  guard  of  150  men.  In  less  than 
pn  hour,  however,  he  received  information  that  the  enemy  were 
within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile;  and  immediately  hastened  to  tha 
spot  where  he  had  left  his  cavalry,  and  waited  their  i4>proach  in 
the  morning.  He  did  not  then  intend  to  engage  the  insorgents, 
but  merely  to  keep  thfm  in  play  till  his  whole  force  was  collected  s 
but  having  dividiMl  his  small  body  of  horse  into  parties^  and  distri* 
biftted  them  intp  sawal  little  closes,  from  which  there  were  gapa 

inta 

*  filsay  towtrds  s  HiHer/  of  Bidcrord. 
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into  the  more  open  space  occupied  by  the  enemy,  be  was  dfreetijr 
attacked  by  a  party  of  fifty  men,  which  obliged  hire  to  collect  \m 
own  party,  and  come  to  action.  The  contest  was  but  short ;  ibr, 
throug;h  his  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  undaunted  coura^ 
the  rebel  detachment  were  so  well  received,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body. 

**  The  Colonel  having  succeeded  thus  fortunately,  punued  hk 
advantage,  pushed  forwards  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  attadced 
with  such  fury  by  his  men,  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  whole  glory  of  this  vie- 
lory  was  enjoyed  by  the  ColoneFs  guard  of  horse,  the  foot  only 
coming  up  in  sufficient  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  '  The  action 
was  so  vigorous,'  says  Lord  Garendon,  '  that  the  swords  of  the 
Royalbts  were  blunt  with  slaughter,  and  thoy  were  overburthened 
with  prisoners.'  The  fugitives  who  escaped,  told  their  friends, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  strange  stories  of  the  su- 
pernatural horrors  and  fears  that  fell  tipon  them;  and  that  none 
of  them  saw  above  six  of  the  enemy  who  engaged  them.  The 
next  day«  September  the  third,  Bideford,  Barnstaple,  and  the  ibrt 
at  Appledore,  surrendered  to  the  Royal  army,  upon  the  promise 
of  pardon,  and  the  usual  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Colonel 
saw  punctually  observed  ;  and,  much  to  his  honof,  preserved  the 
town  free  from  plunder  and  violence." 

.  in  the  year  l646,  Bideford  was  ravaged  by  a  plague,  which 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  a  cai^o  of  Spa- 
nish wool,  an  article  which,  at  this  period,  constituted  a  principal 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
l682,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Bideford,  that  strongly  marks 
the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  fatal  effects  which 
'Credulity  and  superstition  have  upon  the  human  mind.  Three 
poor  and  friendless  old  women,  named,  Temperance  Lloyd,  Maiy 
Trembles,  and  Susannah  Edwards,  were  accused  of  tcitckcrffft;  and 
BO  direct  and  positive  was  the  evidence  given  against  them  by  their 
prejudiced  neighbours,  that,  after  several  long  and  singular  exaini^ 
nations  before  the  magistrates  of  Bideford,  they  were  commktej 
lo  Exeter  gaol;  and  being  soon  a&erwards  tned,  were  condemned, 

and 
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atid  executed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of.  August.  These  were  the  last 
sufferers  under  the  detestable  statutes  enacted  against  the  sup* 
posed  crimes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft;  statutes  to  which  many 
helpless  persons  had  fallen  victims  in  different  parts  of  the  king* 
dom^  Among  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  case^ 
was  the  confession  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  that  many  particulars 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  them  were  true.  This  confession^ 
which  nothing  but  extreme  imbecility  of  mind  could  have  induced^ 
and  the  most  lamentable  weakness  have  believed,  was  made  the 
ground  of  their  conviction;  and  even  on  the  scaffold,  the  deluded 
sufferers  assented  to  its  general  truth."* 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Bideford  continued  on  the  increase  till 
about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  its  export 
trade  to  Newfoundland  was  only  exceeded  in  the  number  of  ves* 
sels  it  employed  by  two  other  ports  in  the  kingdom;  and  its  im* 
port  trade  by  one  only.  The  neglect,  however,  shown  by  the 
Government  to  colonial  purposes  during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  oc* 
casioned  a  stagnation  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  Bideford  suffered 
considerably;  but  not  more  so,  perhaps,  by  this  neglect,  than 
through  the  unwise' conduct  of  administration,  which  left  the  coasts 

Vol.  IV.  R  exposed 

*  The  parttculan  of  diU  extraordtoary  affair  were  published  under  the'  titi* 
of  "  A  True  and  Impartial  Relation  of  the  Information!  against  three  Witches  t 
who  were  indicted,  arraignedf  and  convicted,  at  the  Assizes holden  for  the  County 
of  Devon,  at  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  August  14th,  i68t,  with  their  several  Con* 
fieisions."  The  oaCure  of  the  evidence  may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage^ 
extracted  from  the  information  of  Elizabeth  Eastchant,  Sec, 

**  The  said  informant,  upon  her  oath,  saith,  thatf  upon  the  ad  day  of  this  iii» 
slant  July,  the  said  Grace  Tbomasi  (one  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  powers  of 
witchcraft  was  supposed  to  have  been  exercised,)  then  lodging  in*  this  infor* 
mant's  husband's  house,  and  hearing  her  to  complain  of  great  pricking  pains  ilk 
one  of  her  knees,  she,  this  informant,  did  see  her  said  knee,  and  obaerved*  that 
she  had  nine  places  in  her  knee  which  had  been  prickt(  and  that  every  of  th< 
said  pricks  was  as  tho'  it  had  been  the  prick  of  a  thorn.  Whereupon  this  in* 
formant  upon  the  said  td  of  July,  did  demand  of  the  said  Temperance  Lloyd^ 
whether  she  had  any  wax  or  clay  in  the  form  of  a  picture,  whereby  she  had 
pricked  and  tormented  the  said  Grace  Thomu?  unto  which  she  the  said  Tem» 
perance  made  answer,  that  she  had  no  wax  or  clay,  but  confessed  that  she  had 
only  a  piece  of  leather,  which  she  had  prick'd  nine  times/' 
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cipoted  to  the  dq>iredations  of  French  privateers,  who  made  such 
a  niunber  of  valuable  prizes  in  Hideford  Bay,  that  they  empbab- 
cally  termed  it  the  Golden  Bay.* 

From  the  year  1700  to  1760»  the  principal  article  of  importa- 
tion was  tobacco;  greater  quantities  of  which  were,  in  some  years, 
hrought  into  this  town  than  even  into  London  itself.  The  unfor- 
tunate contest  with  America,  however,  destroyed  this  source  of 
profit,  and  with  it,  the  chief  branches  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
Bumber  of  vessels  now  belonging  to  the  port  is  about  one  hundred: 
these  vary  in  burthen,  from  twenty  to  250  tons;  and  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  conveyance  of  coals  and  culm  to  the  sou* 
them  parts  of  the  county ;  in  the  exportation  of  oak-bark  to  Ire- 
land and  Scotland;  in  the  herring  trade;  and  in  the  bringing  of 
fi^  from  Newfoundland.  The  quay  is  convenient,  being  situated 
near  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  the  body  of  water  being  sufikrient 
to  bring  up  vessels  of  500  tons,  except  at  ebb  tide,  when  almost 
half  the  channel  of  the  river  is  left  dry.  The  chief  manu&cture 
of  Bideford,  is  that  of  coarse  brown  earthenware,  the  clay  for 
which  is  obtained  from  Fremington,  near  Barnstaple,  at  the  small 
price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton.f 

The  bridge  at  Bideford  was  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  the  largest  in  Devonshire.  It  is  built 
with  stone,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  irregular  arches,  all  which 
arc  said  to  have  been  originally  pointed;  but,  from  the  repairs 
made  at  different  periods,  several  of  them  are  now  circular.  Its 
extreme  length  is  677  feet:  the  base  of  each  pier  is  defended  from 
the  violence  of  floods,  and  other  accidents,  by  a  quantity  of  loose 
stones  confined  by  stakes.  *  The  principal  contributor  towards 
the  expences  of  its  erection,  was  Sir  Theobald  Granville,  Knt.  but 
the  structure  was  much  forwarded  through  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  gave 
money  to  aid  the  work  I     Various  lands  have  been  given  to  keep 

the 
*  Watkim'9  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Bideford.  f  Maton. 

X  The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this  bridge  is  thus  related  in  PrinceS 
Worthici.    <*  At  first,  the  town  of  Bytheford  had  no  other  passage  ovef  ibe 
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tlie  bridge  in  repair,  the  management  of  which  is  conducted  by 
eighteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  under  the  appellation  of 
Feoffees. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  building,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century :  it  was  originally  in  the  form  of 
a  cross ;  but  having  been  enlarged  at  different  periods,  is  now  ex- 
tremely irregular.  Within  it  are  three  galleries,  and  an  organ  $ 
the  latter  was  built  about  the  year  1728,  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
Corporation,  llie  monuments  are  but  few,  and  not  particularly 
deserving  of  notice.  That  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  JoHTN" 
Strange,  a  native,  and  Merchant  of  this  town,  is  reported  to 
have  been  erected  by  a  Sea-Captain,  through  gratitude  for  the  re* 
lief  afforded  him  after  shipwreck  by  Mr.  Strange ;  whose  charity 
and  beneficence  is  spoken  of  by  tlie  inhabitants  in  the  highest  terms 
of  admiration.  His  humanity  was  remarkably  conspicuous  during 
the  time  of  the  plague  above  noticed;  for  the  Mayor  having  de- 
serted the  town  through  fear,  ^*  Mr.  Strange,  with  a  fortitude  of 
mind,  and  a  philanthropy  of  heart,  rarely  equalled,  took  the  very 
difficult  and  extremely  hazardous  ofSce  upon  himself;  and,  by  the 
prudence  and  vigilance  of  his  management,  prevented  the  infec- 

R  2  tion 

river  there  but  by  boats;  the  breadth  and  roughness  whereof  upon  times  wa# 
such  as  did  often  put  people  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives ;  and  some  werd 
drowned,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  inhabiunts.  To  prevent  which  great  incon- 
veoieaces,  tome  did  divers  times,  and  in  sundry  places,  begin  to  build  a 
bridge  ;  but  ao  firm  foundation  after  often  proof  being  to  be  found,  their  at* 
tempt  in  that  kind  came  to  no  eifect.  At  this  time  Sir  Richard  Gomard,  or 
Gumey,  was  parish  priest  of  the  place,  who,  as  the  story  of  that  town  hath  it» 
was  admonished  by  a  vision  in  his  sleep,  to  set  on  the  foundation  of  a  bridge 
near  a  rock  which  he  should  find  rolled,  from  the  higher  grounds  upon  the 
strand.  This  at  first  he  esteemed  as  a  dream ;  yet,  to  second  the  same  with 
some  act,  in  the  morning  he  went  to  see  the  place,  and  found  a  huge  rock  there 
fixed,  whose  greatness  argued  iti  being  in  that  place  to  be  only  the  work  of 
God,  which  not  only  bred  admiration,  but  incited  him  to  set  forwards  so  cha« 
litable  a  work.  Upon  this  encouragement,  he,  efcsoons  with  Sir  Theobald 
Granville,  Knt  Lord  of  the  Land,  an  especial  furtherer  of,  and  a  great  bene* 
factor  to  that  design,  began  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  where  it  stands  now." 
Tfa0  Bishop  who  assisted  in  promoting  the  design,  appears  to  have  beca 
Craodisoo. 
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tion  from  spreading  to  so  great  a  degree  and  extent^  as  in  aU  pio* 
bability  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  He  saw  the  sick,  particu- 
larly the  poor,  properly  taken  care  of,  the  dead  decently  boiied } 
tiie  avenues  to  the  town  carefully  guarded,  to  prevent  the  disease 
being  carried  into  the  country ;  and  performed  every  other  office 
of  the  good  Christian,  and  the  vigilant  magistrate/'*  At  length 
Mr.  Strange  himself  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  l646 :  his  bust  is  placed  in 
an  oval  niche  in  the  upper  part  of  the  monument. 

Various  small  bequests,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  have  been  left 
by  different  persons;  and  a  House  of  Industry  has  lately  been 
established  for  their  more  effectual  relief.  A  Free  Gramnat' 
School  was  instituted  here  about  the  commenc^nent  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  in  which  ten  boys,  appointed  by  the  Corporation, 
are  now  educated.  Here  is  also  a  small  Free  School;  and  aSuiH 
day  School  supported  by  subscription,  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
education  are  taught  to  a  considerable  number  of  children.  The 
Market-Place  is  spacious;  and  the  Town-Hall  is  a  large  convenient 
building,  having  two  prisons  beneath  it,  for  criminab  and  debtors: 
it  was  erected  in  the  year  1698.  The  number  of  inhabitantB  in 
this  parish,  as  returned  under  the  population  act,  was  29^7 :  of 
these  1303  are  males,  and  l684  females :  the  number  of  houses 
was606. 

Thomas  StucLET,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Chaplain 
io  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  very  singular  character,  was  a  native 
of  this  town ;  to  which,  after  studying  some  time  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  retired ;  and  living  -a  very  recluse  life,  endeavored  to 
discover  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  perpetual  motion. 
His  attention  to  abstract  studies,  divested  him  of  every  inclination 
to  go  out  of  his  house,  and  at  length  he  became  hypochondriacal, 
and,  by  cherishing  ideas  that  he  should  either  die  of  want,  or  of 
some  epidemic  disorder,  committed  various  eccentricities.  His 
clothes  were  always  in  a  very  ragged  and  filthy  Condition ;  and 
he  would  never  wear  new  oAes,  through  fear  of  infection.  From 
the  same  cause,  and  a  dislike  to  company,  he  would  never  permit 

*< 
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the  viats  of  any  person ;  and  even  his  owti  brokers  and  sister 
were  strangers  to  him.  Whenever  he  vouchsafed  to  receive  any 
money,  it  was  always  put  into  a  bason  of  water,  where  it  remained 
some  hours :  and  afterwards,  he  either  concealed  it  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  his  house,  or  added  it  to  the  heap  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  kept  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and  through  which,  by  fre- 
quently walking  backwards  and  forwards,  he  had  made  two  paths, 
which  continued  so  till  his  death.  He  died  about  the  year  1738, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

John  Sh  ebbs  a  be,  M.  D.  and  an  author  of  some  eminence, 
was  bom  at  Bideford,  in  the  year  1709'  He  was  educated  under 
the  learned  Zachary  Mudge,  who  was  then  Master  of  the  Gram- 
mar-School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  apprenticed  to  a  Sur- 
geon and  Apothecaiy.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship^ 
he  commenced  business  for  himself;  but  acquired  very  little  cele* 
brity  till  the  year  1754,  when  he  became  known  as  a  political 
writer,  having  attacked  the  Ministry  with  such  asperity,  in  a  no- 
vel entitled  the  Marriage  Act,  that  he  was  arrested,  and  put  into 
confinement,  but  soon  afterwards  released.  His  attachment  to 
the  exiled  family  of  the  St«arts  led  him  into  further  difficulties ;  for 
having  commenced  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  his 
observations  against  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  then  Adminis- 
tration, became  so  virulent,  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  sen^ 
tenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  release,  and  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty, 
he  obtained  a  pension  of  2001.  and  from  that  period  employed  his 
abilities  in  defence  of  Government.  He  died  on  the  first  of  August, 
in  the  year  17B8.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  Chiysal,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Guinea. 

On  Northam  Burr&my  about  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bide- 
ford, is  a  beach  of  pebbles,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  of 
very  considerable  breadth  and  depth.  These  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  of  late  years  has  overflowed  many 
acres  of  land  on  this  shore. 

At  a  small  distance  above  the  village  of  Appledore,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge,  is  a  point  called  HubbUstane; 
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80  nAmed,  according  to  tradition,  from  having  been  Die  bnriil- 
place  of  Hubba,  the  Danish  Chieftain^  «rho  was  dain  in  Bttackia| 
Kenxritkf  or  Cyntit^  Cattle,  in  the  time  of  King  Alfied.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  event,  are  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Gottgh,  in  his  Additions  to  Camden.  "  The  brother  of  HalMene 
and  Inguar  came  with  twenty-three  ships  from  Wales,  (Demetica,) 
where  they  had  wintered,  to  Domnania,  and  falling  in  with  Al« 
£red*8  men,  was  slain  with  1200  men  before  Cynvit  Casde,  (arcem 
Cynuit^)  which  being  unprovided,  and  fortified  only  with  mtadA 
a^ecta  noitro  mort^  being  impracticable  by  situation  on  every  ade, 
but  the  east,  they  blockaded,  hofiing,  for  want  of  water,  to  makft 
it  surrender;  but  the  Christians  sallying  out  in  despair,  drov^ 
them  to  the  ships,  and  took  the  famous  Rceoen  standard.  The 
bird  in  this  standard,  which  was  worked  in  one  single  noon,  (ym$ 
meridiano  tetnporej  if  it  promised  victory,  appeared  as  if  alive^ 
ttnd  flyings  quasi  rrcas  voUtans :  if  a  defeat  was  to  ensue,  it  hung 
its  wings  as  motionless,  penderet  directe  nikU  motetu.'^*  Kenwith 
Ca^le  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  now  called  Henny  Castle,  in  the 
parish  of  Abbotsham,  adjoining  Bideford. 

TAWSTOCK,  about  three  miles  south  of  Barnstaple,  is  die  seat 
of  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart,  in  right  of  heritage  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  the  BouYchters,  Earls  of  Bath,  who  made  th^ 
their  chief  residence.  The  stately  appearance  of  thifr  place  ftotk 
the  great  road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Taw,  from  which 
it  borrows  its  name,  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  traveller, 
through  the  singularity  of  its  situation  between  two  verdant  hills, 
richly  skirted  with  forest  trees,  yet  with  a  bold  descent  in  front  to 
the  river,  which  beautifully  meanders  through  the  vale  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  the  boundary  hills  widening  as  they  descend. 
This  place  is  mentioned  by  several  authors,  as  remarkable  for  tak- 
ing in  at  one  view,  the  best  manot,  best  mansion,  finest  church, 
and  richest  rectory,  in  the  county. 

The  House  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  \7%6,  it  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style;  and  the  approaches  each  way  to 
'it,  through  the  woods  and  park  grounds  of  great  extent,  much 

embellished 
*  Aster  Meneveiuis. 
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embelikhed  i»y  4he  present  proprietor.  The  Church  near  it  hai 
many  handaome  moDuments  of  the  family,  who  have  been  interred 
there  from  very  early  times ;  this .  being  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  of  residence  in  the  county. 

Tawstock  was  possessed  jointly  in  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Se- 
cond, by  William  de  Brewese  and  Oliver  de  Traci,  and  after* 
wards  inhabited  by  Henry  de  Traci,  fiom  whom  the  Lords  Mar- 
tyn,  and  Audelegh  of  Hely,  possessed  it  in  hereditary  succession, 
lintil,  in  failure  of  male  issue,  it  became,  by  special  entail,  the  pro* 
perty  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  Lord  Audelegh, 
from  whom,  by  marriage  with  Fulk  FitE- Warren,  it  descended  tp  ' 
the  Bourchiers,  Lords  Fitz-Warren,  and  Earls  of  Bath;  and  from 
whom  Sir  Chichester  Wrey,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  co*heir 
of  Edward  Bourchicr,  Earl  of  Bath,  inherited,  and  whose  heiiip 
still  enjoy  it.  1  his  family  derives  an  immediate  recdlineal  descent 
from  the  Flailtagenet  race,  by  the  marriage  of  Bourcfaier,  Earl  of 
£u,  in  Normandy,  with  Anne  Plantagenet,  co-heir  of  Thomas  oi 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ^n  of  Edward  the  Third. 

BISHOP'S-TA Wi ON,  a  liale  village  opposite  Tawstock,  to 
the  south  of  Barnstaple*  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  a 
Bishop  in  this  county ;  Eadulphus,  or  Wcrstan,  and  Putta,  the 
£rst  and  second  Bishops  of  Devon,  having  their  residence  here 
from  the  year  905  to  524 ;  when  the  Sec  was  removed  to  Creditor 

BARNSTAPLE, 

A  vtKY  ancient  and  respectable  town,  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  vale,  bounded 
by  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills.  Previous  to  the  Conquest,  it 
was  ft  Royal  demesne ;  and  King  Athelstan  is  said  to  have  consti- 
tuted it  a  boroli?h,  and  to  have  built  a  Castle  here,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  Yeo  with  the  Taw :  of  this  fortress  not  any 
thing  remains,  but  a  high  artificial  mount.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  "  there  were  forty  Burgesses  within  the  bo- 
rough, and  nine  without/*  and  the  inhabitants  were  exempted 
from  Irving  on  any  expedition,  or  paying  taxes,  but  at  the  same 
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tunet  as  Exeter  and  Totnen.  Judkad  de  Tahu^  on  mhtum  te 
Manor  was  bestowed  by  William  tbe  Conquerory  founded  a  flBooB 
Priory  here  for  Cluniac  Monks,  which  continued  till  the  general 
suppression  of  Religtous  Houses,  when  its  revenues,  accorduig  to 
Bugdale,  were  valued  at  1231.  68.  7d.  per  annum. 

The  pofisessions  of  Judhael  were  seised  by  William  Rufos;  bet 
William  de  Braose,  his  great'^grandson,  **  obtained,  temp.  Hemy 
II.  a  purparty  of  the  Honour  of  Barnstaple ;  and  in  the  seventh 
of  Richard  the  First,  came  to  an  accord  with  Oliver  de  Tract, 
(son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Trad,  who,  in  the  time  of  King  Ste> 
phen,  held  this  Honour  by  the  gift  of  diat  King,)  the  other  sharer 
of  this  Barony,  by  which  agreement  Oliver  passed  his  title  t» 
WSUam,  on  certain  conditions,  of  paying  him  an  annuity  of  201. 
per  annum,  &c.  But  he  being  banished  by  King  John,  thb 
estate  came  to  the  Crown:  However,  his  son  Reginald  de  Braoss 
being  restored  to  the  good  fiivor  of  Henry  the  Third,  had  restitu* 
tion  of  his  father's  purparty,  which  appears  to  have  reverted  to 
the  Crown  at  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign.  As  to 
the  other  moiety,  viz.  of  the  Trocyt^  it  passed,  after  the  death  of 
Oliver  de  Traci,  (which  happened  in  the  second  of  Edward  the 
First,)  in  marriage  with  his  only  daughter,  Eve,  to  het  husband 
Guy  de  Brienne;  who  leaving  issue,  a  daughter,  tiamed  Matid, 
inarried  to  Geffry  de  Camvile,  she  was  found  to  be  his  next  heir; 
whereupon  her  husband,  doing  homage,  had  livery  of  this  Honour, 
with  other  lands  of  her  inheritance.  Before  Maud  became  wife 
of  Geffry  de  Camvile,  she  api)ears  to  have  been  married  to  Nicho* 
las  Martin ;  and  both  her  husbands  enjoyed  the  Manor  in  her 
right:  after  her  demise  it  descended  to  William  Martin,  her 
grandson,"*  who  dying  without  issue,  it  became  the  property  of 
his  co-heirs ;  and  finally  of  the  Lords  Audley,  whose  male  line 
becoming  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  entire 
Manor  and  Honour  became  vested  in  the  Crown.  Between  this 
period  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Manor  was  re-granted 
several  times,  but  apparently,  only  for  terms  of  yeare,  as  that 

Princess 

^  KoUtii  ParliamcDtaria,  Vol.  11.  f.  309. 
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Princess  bestowed  it  on  Thomas  Marrow,  Esq.  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  whose  son  sold  it  to  the  Chichesters,  in  whose  family  it 
still  continues.* 

Barnstaple  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  by  Henry  the 
Tlrst ;  yet,  like  Oakhampton,  it  still  retains  some  traces  of  feudal 
jurisdiction ;  nearly  250  common  Burgesses  claiming  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  voting  with  the  Corporate  Officers  for  Members  of 
Parliament  This  right  they  deduce  from  the  time  of  King 
Athelstan,  and  continue  to  exercise  it,  independent  of  the  char* 
ters  that  have  been  granted  to  the  town  by  different  Sovereigns* 
The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  two  Bailiflb,  two  Alder« 
men,  twenty-two  Common  Councilmen,  and  other  Officers.  The 
number  of  voters  is  about  260.  The  privileges  of  the  town  were 
coiofirmed  and  ratified  by  a  charter  granted  by  James  the  first, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  The  first  return  to  Parliament 
was  made  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  reputable  in  Devon : 
the  streets  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  generally 
good.  "  The  woollen  trade,  formerly  carried  on  here,"  observes 
Mr.  Warner,t  **  with  considerable  spirit,  threw  a  large  sum  of 
money  into  the  town,  and  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  beautify  it 
with  many  very  respectable  houses:  this  trade  has  of  late  failed; 
but  baize,  silk-stocking/  and  waistcoat  manufiEu:tories,  still  give  life 
to  the  place.  Besides  this  source  of  wealth  and  population,  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  countiy  around,  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  this  part  of  England,  have  added  to  its  inhabitants, 
by  inducbg^  many  independent  fiBLmilies  to  settle  here  entirely;  a 
circumstance  that  renders  Barnstaple  by  hn  the  most  genteel  town 
in  North  Devon.  It  boasts,  indeed,  some  of  the  marks  of  a  me* 
tropolis;  balls  eveiy  fortnight,  and  a  regular  theatre;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  render  it  completely  agreeable,  save  a  decent  pave- 
ment, the, streets  being  now  studded  with  little  oval  pebbles.  A 
noble  Quay  stretches  along  the  river  side  to  a  great  length,  termi- 
nated at  one  end  by  a  handsome  piazza,  oyer  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  following  inscription:'' 

ANNA 
^  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  Vol.  II.  p.  319. 

f  Warnei'B  WalK  through  the  Wwtcra  Counties. 
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The  River  here  spreads  to  a  considerable  breadth ;  but,  from  the 
great  increase  of  sand  in  its  channel,  the  port  is  but  shaHow,  and 
vessels  of  greater  burthen  than  200  tons  cannot  enter.  Over  tbe 
river  is  a  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  which  tradition  reports  to 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Tracys,  when  that  family  were  lords 
of  the  town.  The  Church  is  a  spacious  building,  having  a  hand- 
some spire,  and  being  furnished  with  a  good  organ :  before  the  Re- 
formation it  contained  several  chantries. 

•*  The  town  of  Berdenestaphy'  says  Leland,  "  hath  been  waullid; 
and  the  M-alle  was  in  cumpace,  by  estimation,  half  a  mile:  it  is 
now  almost  dene  down.  The  names  and  manifest  tokens  of  tbe 
four  gates  yet  remun :  the  suburbs  be  now  more  than  tbe  town.*" 
Over  the  North  Gate  is  a  Charity  School,  for  the  education  of  indi- 
gent boys  and  girls.  Besides  this,  here  is  a  celebrated  Grammar 
School,  which  has  been  established  about  three  centuries,  and  k 
famous  for  having  been  the  place  wherein  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing have  been  tauglit  to  several  distinguished  characters,  among 
whom  were  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  author  of  the  jfpoio- 
gia  Ecclesict  Anglicana;  his  great  theological  antagonist,  Thomas 
Harding,  Professor  atLouvain;  the  Poet  Gay;  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Musgrave.  Near  the  North  Gate  is  a  pleasant  walk,  called 
the  Northern  Hay,  which,  from  the  fine  prospects  it  commands, 
forms  a  very  agreeable  promenade.  ITie  number  of  houses  in  this 
parish,  as  enumerated  under  the  late  act,  was  653;  that  of  the  in- 
habitants, 3748 ;  of  these  1 495  were  males,  and  2253  females. 

John  Gat,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and 
other  esteemed  pieces,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnstaple  in 
Ae  year  1688.  As  his  family  were  but  in  low  circumstances,  his 
education  was  confined  to  the  Grammar  School ;  yet  here  he  im- 
bibed such  a  taste  for  literature,  that  he  was  incapabk;  of  other 
pursuits;  and,  by  his  vigorous  talents,  and  amiable  disposition, 
soon  recommended  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 

persons. 
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persons.  Voetty  was  lib  chief  study;  and  his  first  piece,  entitled 
Rural  SportSy  was  wdl  received ;  yet  its  success  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances,  he  became  depressed  in 
Tnind ;  but  was  happily  relieved  from  an  enervating  despondency, 
by  the  attentions  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  who  appointed 
him  her  Secretary.  He  soon  afterwards  wrote  his  Trivia;  and 
the  year  following,  his  Pastoral* ;  and  having  attained  considera- 
ble reputation  for  his  abilities,  be  attended  the  £arl  of  Clarendon 
to  Hanover,  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  In  1720,  his  Poemi 
ivere  published  by  subscription ;  but  the  sum  they  produced  waa 
wholly  lost  by  the  South  Sea  scheme.  This  calamity  preyed  on 
his  spirits,  and  nearly  affected  his  life.  On  his  recovery,  he 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  Captives;  and  not  long  afterwards  his  far 
mous  play  of  the  Beggars  Opera,  which  was  acted  more  nights 
without  intermission  than  any  piece  before  produced.  Pie  died  in 
December,  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

ILFRACOMB, 

The  most  northerly  town  in  Devonshire,  is  seated  on  the  coast 
in  the  hundred  of  Braunton,  and  is  a  rich  and  populous  sea-port. 
It  derives  considerable  trade  from  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  peculiar  situation  and  safety  of  the  harbour,  occa- 
sions many  vessels  to  put  in  here,  when  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Taw  for  Barnstaple.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance,  many  merchants  of  the  latter  place  transact 
their  business  here.  Nature  and  art  seem  to  have  jointly  combined 
in  forming  the  harbour,  which  appearing  like  a  natural  bason,  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  craggy  heights,  overspread  with  foliage.  On 
three  sides  the  rocks  rise  in  a  semi-circular  sweep ;  and  on  the  fourth 
a  bold  mass  of  rock  stretches  nearly  half  way  across  the  mouth  of 
the  recess;  afibrding  protection  to  the  little  cove  from  the  northern 
tempests.  This  rock  rises  nearly  to  a  point;  and  on  the  top  is 
erected  a  light-house,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. **  Along  the  side  of  the  same  rock,  to  ihe  opening  of  the 
harbour,  runs  an  artificial  pier,  judiciously  constructed  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  sand ;  so  that  by  the  joint  assistance  of  the 

"^  natural 
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natorel  barrier  and  this  piece  of  masoniy,  ships  of  two  burred 
and  thirty  tons  burthen  may  ride  completely  land*locked,  and  of 
course  perfectly  safe  from  all  the  violence  of  the  weather.  Over 
the  gate  of  the  pier,  a  stone  tablet,  with  the  following  lOBcriptiaD, 
informs  us  to  whom  the  town  is  indebted  for  this  valnable  additiao 
to  its  conveniences  and  advantages."* 

**  This  extensive  Pier,  built  some  Yean  since,  by  the  Monificence  of  the  Boor- 
chiers,  Barons  f  iuwarine,  EarU  of  Bathe,  and  Vioe-Admirals  of  tbe  Place,  wa 
in  tbe  year  1760  partly  rebuilt,  lengtbened,  and  enlarged,  by  Sir  Bouicbki  Wref« 
Baft,  the  present  Lord  and  Inheritor  of  this  Pier  and  Manor.*' 

Previous  to  the  year  IZSI,  the  pier  was  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea  having  nearly  destroyed 
it,  the  Parliament  then  passed  an  act  for  repairing  and  enlargjmg 
it,  with  the  harbour,  &c.  ^*  A  number  of  good  houses,  chiefly  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  in  the  summer  season,  range  along 
the  side  of  this  harbour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  town  stretches 
for  a  mile  in  length  to  the  westward  of  it  A  pebbly  shore  in  the 
same  direction,  with  some  good  machines,  afford  convenient  ba- 

thing."t 

The  Church  stands  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  It  belcMiged, 
says  Mr.  Gough,  ^^  to  that  of  Salisbury,  and  was  tenable  by  a  lay- 
man." Camden,  though  prebendaiy  of  this  place,  scarcely  notices 
it  in  his  Britannia.  The  town  contains  455  houses,  and  1838  in- 
habitants, of  whom  728  are  males,  and  1 1 10  females.  Tts  govern- 
ment b  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Baili&,  &c.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Ma- 
ton,  "  we  found  a  singular  grit,  forming  the  substance  of  the  rocks, 
the  glittering  surface  of  which  led  us  at  first  to  imagine  that  they 
consisted  of  a  fine  gneiss.  This  grit  is  extremely  hard,  and  heavy, 
from  containing  a  good  deal  of  iron.  Its  lamelhir  fracture,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  magnesian  character  in  its  eatemajadet, 
render  it  proper  to  be  classed  among  the  rocks  allied  to  killas.  In 
feet,  the  argillaceous  slate  prevailing  about  Ilfracomb,  seems,  in 
many  places,  just  about  to  make  a  transition  into  killas."! 

COMBE- 

*  Warner*!  Walk  through  the  Western  Countiea.  f  Ibid. 

X  Obaervationa  on  the  Watera  Countiea* 
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COMBE-MARTIN  ^*  dyriveth  its  name  from  the  situation 
beinge  a  lowe  and  deepe  valley,  surrounded  with  very  highe  hillsy 
(towards  the  sea  excepted,)  and  the  addition  of  Martin^  from  Le 
Sieur  Martin  de  Turon,  a  man  of  much  worth,  and  assistant  to 
William,  Duke  of  Normandye,  when  he  conquered  this  land,  of 
whom  he  had  this  with  other  great  possessions  given  him/'*  The 
Martins  continued  to  reside  here  for  two  or  three  centuries,  and 
procured  the  inhabitants  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market,  which 
has  long  been  discontinued.  The  houses  extend  along  the  dale  at 
least  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore.  ''  The  scenery  of  the  latter,'^ 
says  Dr.  Maton,  "  is  really  magnificent;  its  more  prominent  parts 
are  singularly  striking,  and  have  the  happiest  accompaniments  ima- 
ginable. A  well-broken,  lofty  pile  of  rocks,  rises  on  one  side  of  a 
litUe  creek,  and  constitutes  the  termination  of  a  ridge,  deliciously 
wooded  towards  the  village,  and  answered  by  hills  of  equal  boldness 
opposite.  From  the  brows  of  the  rock  hang  a  few  tufts  of  foliage, 
spared  by  the  rude  blasts  of  the  main ;  the  waves  buffet  the  par- 
tial verdure  at  the  base.  The  road  winds  down  by  two  or  three  ' 
tempest-torn  cottages,  which  a  painter  would  consider  inestimable, 
as  they  are  exactly  on  that  part  of  the  precipice,  where  he  himself 
would  have  placed  them  for  the  advantage  of  his  picture." 

Combe-Martin  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines;  or 
rather  from  the  quantity  of  that  metal  obtained  by  working  the 
veins  of  galena,  that  run  in  numerous  courses  through  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  '*  Of  the  first  fynding  and  worCing  the  silver 
mynes,  ther  are  no  certain  records  remayninge.  In  the  tyme'of 
Edward  the  First  they  were  wrought;  but  in  the  tumultuous  raigne 
of  his  sonn,  they  might  chance  to  be  forgotten,  until  his  nephew, 
Edward  the  Third,  who,  in  his  French  Conquest,  made  good  use 
of  them ;  and  so  did  Henry  the  Fifth :  and  lately  in  our  age,  in  the 
tyme  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ther  was  found  a  new  lode  in  the  land 
of  Richard  Roberts,  Gentieman,  first  begann  to  be  wrought  by 
Adrian  Gilbert,  Esq.  and  after  by  Sir  Beavis  Buhner,  Knt.  by 
whoes  mynerall  skill,  great  quantetie  of  silver  was  landed  and  re- 
fined, of  which  he  gave  a  rich  and  fayer  cupp  to  the  Right  Honor- 
able 
•  WestcoU'8  Manoicriptt. 
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able  William,  Earl  of  Bathe,  wkereon  was  engraTen,  as  1 
ber,  this  poesie : 

In  Martlns-Combe  long  lay  I  hyd, 

Obscur'd,  deprest  with  grosest  toyle. 
Debased  much  with  mixed  load. 

Till  Bulmer  came,  whoes  »kiU  and  toyle 
Refined  me  so  pure  and  cleene, 

As  rye  her  no  whcr  els  is  leene. 
And  adding  yet  a  farder  grace. 

By  fashion  he  did  inable 
Me  worthy  for  Co  uke  a  place 

To  serve  at  any  Prince's  table. 
Combe-Martin  gave  the  use  alone» 

Bulmer  fyning  and  fashion. 

Anno  nostre  salutts  1593. 

Regin«  Virginia,  35. 

Nobillssimo  Viro  Wiilielmo  Comiti  Barthon  Locum-teaenti 

Devonis  ct  Oxon. 

He  gave  also  another,  with  a  cover,  to  the  Honorable  Sir  Richaiti 
Martin,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  citie  of  London,  to  contynoe 
to  the  said  citie  for  ever.  It  wayeth  137  ounces  fine,  better  than 
sterlingc,  on  which  thes  verses  are  yet  to  be  seen  :"• 

When  water-workes  in  broaken  wharfe 

At  first  erected  weare, 
And  Beavis  Bulmer  with  his  art 
♦     The  waters  'gan  to  reare, 
Disperccd  I  in  earth  dyd  lye 

Since  all  beginninge  old, 
In  place  callM  Comb  whcr  Martin  longe 

Had  hydd  me  in  his  molde. 
I  did  no  service  on  the  earth, 

Nor  no  man  set  me  free ; 
Till  Bulmer,  by  his  skill  and  change. 

Did  frame  me  this  to  be. 

Anno  nostras  Redemptionis  1599. 

Rcginis  Virginis  35. 

Richaraido  Martino  militi :  iierum  majori 

Sive  Vice  secunda  Civitatis  London. 

*  Westcolt's  ManuscfipU. 
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**  The  veins  of  metal,"  observes  Dr.  Maton,  "  about  Gombe- 
Martin,  have  a  direction  (like  most  of  those  in  Cornwall)  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  underlying  towards  the  south.     They  appear 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have  therefore  been 
worked  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  trifling  expence.     The  galem^ 
bas  yielded  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  ounces  of 
silver  per  tcTn;  the  same  quantity  of  lead  fetching  from  sixty  to 
seventy  pounds.     Veins  of  quartz  intersect  the  killas,  (which  is  of 
the  bluish  kind,)  and  these  are  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  brown 
carbonate  of  iron  and  ferruginous  ochre.     Following  the  course  of 
a  ridge  eastward  of  the  valley  to  the  sea,  we  came  to  a  mine  of 
iron  worked  on  the  side  of  the  cliffs;  this  spot  is  called  Hangdown* 
Hill,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  argillaceous  iron  ore.     Tho 
principal  vein  is  in  many  places  two  inches  thick,  closely  walled 
with  killas,*  and  nearly  of  the  same  color.     The  ground  having 
been  thoroughly  ransacked  and  explored  near  the  surface,  and,  in- 
deed, many  yards  below  it,  it  can  now  yield  but  little  lead  without 
deeper  workings,  and  the  advantage  of  adits,  &c,  for  draining  off 
water,  which  would  require  a  considerable  capital,  and  great  en- 
couragement.    It  has  therefore  happened,  that  the  villagers  have 
now  in  a  manner  relinquished  their  subterraneous  concerns;  but 
they  are  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  and  anxious  for  some  spi- 
rited exertions  being  made  by  the  opulent;  who  seem  very  averse, 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  from  indulging  speculations  on  mining 
afiairs."t 

The  Scenery  in  thja  north  of  Devon,  and  particularly  those  parts 
which  abut  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  abound  with  a  peculiar  wild- 

ness 

•  "  From  the  many  observations  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  on 
killas,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  this  subi»tance  is  very  nearly  allied  to  micace- 
ous rock,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  often  found  imperceptibly  passing  into  the 
former.  At  Combe-Martin  we  remarked  lamina  of  blue  killas  terminating  ia 
silvery transpaient  edges,  similar,  both  in  texture  and  appearance,  to  mica;  they 
adhered  to  quarti.  It  would  have  been  a  gratifying  discovery  to  have  found 
this  vein  (as  it  consisted  of  two  of  the  constituent  parts  of  granite)  communi- 
cating with  some  granitic  rocks ;  but  none  of  the  latter  appear  north  of  Dart- 
moor,'* Maton, 
t  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties,  1797. 
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nesB  of  featurey  and  romantic  character.  The  Tallies  are  sunk 
into  narrow,  contracted  glens,  many  of  which  have  a  gargling  li- 
Tnlet  running  through  their  bosom ;  and  their  steep  sides  adomed 
with  mantling  woods,  and  beetling  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  some 
of  these  a  small  village  is  seen  crouching  beneath  the  lofty  bills ; 
and  from  many  stations,  the  tumultuous  waves  are  bdield  con- 
stantly lashing  the  rocky  shores.  The  roads  in  this  district  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  painter  than  to  the  traveller;  for  the  latter  is 
continually  complaining  of  their  fatiguing  steepness,  and  danger- 
ous inequalities;  characteristics  that  render  them  interesting  to  the 
fancy  of  the  former.  One  of  these,  that  leads  to  the  village  of 
linmouth,  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  Mr.  Warner: 
^  Narrow,  rugged,  and  uneven,  it  creeps  along  the  fieure  of  a  pro- 
digious rocky  down,  that  runs  with  a  most  rapid  descent  to  the 
ocean,  which  u  roaring  below  at  the  depth  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  feet.  Formidable  as  the  precipice  is,  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  have  not  so  much  as  erected  a  low  wall,  or  stretdied 
a  friendly  rail,  along  its  brink,  to  lend  their  aid  in  case  of  acci- 
dent or  darkness ;  so  that  should  the  traveller's  horse  become  res- 
tive whilst  treading  this  perilous  path,  or  he  himself  mistake  the 
way,  nothing  could  probably  prevent  his  immediate  destruction. 
But  this  road,  so  alarming  to  the  stranger,  is  totally  divested  of 
any  thing  like  horror  to  the  Devonian;  custom,  which  reconciles 
all  that  is  fearful  or  disagreeable,  painful  or  terrible,  to  the  mind, 
enables  him  to  travel  it  with  perfect  indifference;  and  whibt  I  was 
descending  the  most  abrupt  part  with  the  greatest  caution,  a  De- 
vonshire peasant,  seated  upon  a  laden  horse,  and  driving  three 
others  before  him,  passed  by  me  down  the  declivity  at  the  rate  of 
a  dashing  postillion  upon  a  good  turnpike-road. '^ 

"  Following  this  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  steep,*'  continues 
this  gentleman,  "  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  village  truly  ro- 
mantic ;  the  little  sea-port  of  LINMOUTH  crouching  at  the  feet  of 
august  rocky  hills,  which  beetle  over  it  in  every  direction,  except 
where  the  bottom  in  which  it  stands  unites  with  the  shore. 
Unlike  the  usual  formal  arrangement  of  habitations  in  towns  and 
villages,  the  houses  are  not  here  thrown  together  into  regular 

groups, 
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groups,  or  stretched  oat  into  rectilinear  rows,  but  sprinkled  over 
tbe  little  fiat,  as  if  dropped  by  the  hand  of  chance,  and  concealed 
from  each  other  by  an  abundance  of  shrubby  trees  and  high  hedge- 
rows. Two  alpine  brooks,  flashing  over  their  craggy  beds,  rush 
from  deep  ravines  that  open  upon  the  village  to  the  east  and  south, 
and  threw  their  waters  under  two  small  stone  bridges,  which,  al- 
most hidden  in  ivy,  form  happy  and  appropriate  features  in  this 
Tery  picturesque  scene.  A  port  in  epitome  lies  at  a  small  distanoe 
from  the  village,  where  the  linmouth  oysters,  which  here  sell  for 
two  shillings  per  hundred !  are  shipped  for  other  places,  and  ne- 
cessaries from  Bristol  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  place 
and  its  neighbourhood/'  At  a  short  distance  west  of  linniou^  b 
LINTON,  another  small  village,  on  a  high  hill  immediatdy 
above  the  former  place.  The  view  from  the  Church-Yard  is  sin- 
gularly grand  and  interesting,  presentmg  prospects  of  die  towering 
rocky  coast,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  other 
objects. 

About  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Linton  is  an  extraordinary  tract 
of  scenery,  called  the  Valley  of  Stokes,  which  Dr.  Maton 
has  described  in  the  following  animated  terms,  in  his  Observations 
on  the  Western  Counties.  **  Still  proceeding  along  chasm-like 
hollows,  we  at  length  began  to  ascend,  and  came  to  some  elevated 
ground,  whence  we  perceived  rocky  precipices  at  a  distance,  to- 
wards the  sea,  thickly  clothed  with  wood.  We  had  no  idea  that 
our  road  would  soon  turn  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  conduct  us 
through  this  beautiful  covert.  From  the  summit  to  the  bottom 
the  mountains  were  overspread  with  oak,  the  branches  below  al- 
most bathing  in  the  briny  current  of  the  Severn;  their  brows 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  above  us  to  be  seen  through  the  foli- 
age. In  looking  downwards  to  the  shore,  our  apparent  height 
above  the  main  was  increased  by  the  occasional  projection  of 
rocks,  so  that  imagination  had  its  full  scope  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  uncommon  scenery.  Every  step  was  quite  on  romantic 
ground.  New  features,  new  embellishments,  new  combinations, 
continually  rose  into  view.  Our  rapture  rendered  us  insensible  to 
fatigue ;  though  we  had  long  been  obliged  to  follow  on  foot,  a 
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devioQSy  indistinct  tract,  that  now  sunk  with  terrific  steepnes, 
now  ascended  with  an  almost  insurmountable  perpendicnlaiity. 
At  length  wood  and  foliage  vanished  entirely;  and  a  scene  sttrpiv 
singly  grotesque  and  wild  unfolded  itself:  a  valley,  bomided  by 
large  naked  rocks,  or  rather  fragments  of  rocks,  piled  one  upon 
another.  The  heights  on  each  side  are  of  a  mountainous  mag- 
nitude, but  composed,  to  all  i^ipearance,  of  loose,  unequal 
masses,  which  form  here  and  there  rude  natural  cohimna^  and  are 
fantastically  arranged  along  the  summits,  so  as  to  resemble  exten- 
sive ruins  impending  over  the  pass.  Vast  fragments  ovenpread 
the  valley ;  and  which  way  soever  we  turned  our  eyes,  awlul  ves- 
tiges of  convulsion  and  desolation  presented  themselves,  inspiring 
the  most  sublime  ideas.  An  old  man,  mounted  on  a  mule,  who 
passed,  and  observed  our  silent  wonder,  announced  to  us  that  wa 
were  in  the  Valley  ofStantt. 

**  Advancing  into  this  extraordinary  Valley,  we  had  a  grand 
view  of  the  Severn  through  an  abrupt  opening  in  the  rocks. 
Taking  a  retrospect,  we  caught  one  of  the  hilb  we  had  passed  re- 
tiring behind  the  mountains  to  the  south,  but  still  showing  its  co- 
nical, wood-encircled  summit  with  the  most  happy  effect.  A  sort 
of  natural  pillar  presently  attracted  our  notice,  mantled  venerably 
with  ivy  and  moss,  and  thrusting  itself  forward  from  the  steep 
with  a  bold  perpendicularity.  Surely,  we  exclaimed,  this  must 
be  the  work  of  human  hands,  which  have  thus  piled  these  hugjs 
rocks  on  each  other  for  some  purpose  of  superstition :  the  solem- 
nity of  the  situation,  perhaps,  appeared  to  the  Druids  well  suited 
to  the  objects  of  their  sacred  ceremonies.  On  close  inspection, 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  ascribe  the  architecture  to  nature 
alone ;  for  none  but  herself  could  have  placed  the  masses  so  as  to 
preserve  the  diroction  of  the  grain  tliroughout  in  such  a  perfect 
parallelism,  or  joined  them  with  such  nicety.  As  she  is  often 
fantastic  in  her  workmanship,  there  is  no  reason  why,  at  the  time 
of  some  great  convulsion,  she  should  have  not  erected  regular  co- 
lumns, and  groups  of  rocks,  in  the  Valley  of  Stones,  as  well  as 
among  the  granite  hills  of  Cornwall,  or  in  the  basaltic  cave  of 
Fingal.    As  we  proceeded,  the  acclivities  gradually  became  less 
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broken  and  craggy,  and  at  last  assumed  an  aspect  rather  verdant 
and  composed.  Immense  blocks  of  stone,  however,  still  covered 
the  valley :  distance  sometimes  almost  imposed  on  our  judgment, 
and  we  were  often  about  to  attribute  the  grotesque  arrangements 
we  witnessed,  to  the  efforts  of  art ;  but  attentive  observation  al- 
ways brought  1^  back  to  a  different  conclusion:  partially  counter- 
feiting design,  as  if  to  sport  with  her  spectators,  Nature  confessed, 
in  a  wanton  eccentricity,  that  the  distribution  was  all  her  own* 
Traces  of  cultivation  and  human  industry  now  obtruded  themselves 
through  the  broad  gap  of  the  valley,  and  expelled  those  pleasing 
ideas  of  solitude  and  seclusion  which  the  primaeval  wildness  and 
silence  of  these  sublime  scenes  had  first  inspired.  Our  attention, 
engrossed  by  the  novelty  of  their  effect,  had  not  yet  been  employ- 
ed on  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  rocks, 
of  which,  instead  of  dwelling  on  what  words  can  but  very  faintly 
delineate,  it  is  now  time  to  mention.  They  consist  of  a  fine- 
grained argillaceous  grit,  of  a  lamellar  fracture,  and  in  some  in- 
stances friable  and  loose-textured.  The  colour  is  internally  a 
bluish  grey,  and  minute  particles  of  mica  may  be  distinguished 
throughout  the  mass ;  the  latter  varies  extremely  both  in  size  and 
shape. 

**  The  length  of  this  valley  is,  as  I  imagine,  nearly  a  mile :  in 
width,  towards  the  village  of  Linton,  (which  is  situated  near  its 
eastern  extremity,)  it  measures  full  three  hundred  feet ;  but  not 
so  much  at  the  opposite  end,  where  the  gap  is  very  evidently  nar- 
rower. The  first  idea  that  offers  itself,  in  speculating  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  extraordinary  pass,  is,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
course  of  a  vast  and  violent  torrent,  which,  from  the  broad  open- 
ings towards  the  sea,  and  the  more  craggy  torn  surface  of  the 
mountains,  would  seem  to  have  poured  itself  into  the  Severn  at 
the  western  extremity." 

CASTLE  HILL,  the  splendid  seat  of  Lord  Fortescue,  is  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Sputh-Moulton.  The  Mansion  is  situa- 
ted on  the  accli\ity  of  a  finely  wooded  eminence,  whose  summit 
is  decoi^ted  with  the  artificial  semblance  of  a  ruined  Castle,  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  very  considerable  extent.    The  grounds 
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in  front  of  the  House  are  disposed  into  vationc  pleasing  dopes, 
which  gradually  descend  from  the  terrace  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
and  are  diverafied  with  stately  groves.  Beyond  the  lake,  the 
ground  again  rises,  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  handsome  tri- 
umpha]  arch,  erected  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Various  other  onia- 
inental  buildings  are  scattered  through  the  Piark,  which  presents 
some  very  pleasing  scenery ;  but  the  hand  of  art  is,  periiaps^  too 
apparent. 

SOUTH-MOULTON, 

So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  village  of  North-Moulton, 
is  an  ancient  market  and  borough  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  near  the  west  side  of  the  river  Moule.  Previous  to  the 
Conquest,  it  formed  part  of  the  demesnes  of  fxiward  the  Confes- 
sor ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  belonged  to  William 
XiOrd  Martyn,  who  held  it  by  the  service  of  providing  a  man,  with 
a  bow  and  three  arrows,  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  when 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood.^  The  Manor  afterwards  descended 
to  James  Lord  Audleigh,  on  the  death  of  whose  heir  n^ale,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  it. reverted  by  an  entail  to  the 
Crown ;  *^  since  when  the  Burgesses  have  bought  the  borough, 
which  hath  a  Maior  for  its  chief  Magistrate,  &c."t  The  Mayor 
is  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office  by  eighteen  Capital  Bur- 
gesses, a  Recorder,  Town  Clerk,  and  two  Sergeants  at  Mace. 

This  town  was  represented  in  Parliament  in  the  ^irtiethj  of  Ed- 
ward tlie  First,  but  no  return  has  been  made  since  that  period. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  having  been  appointed  the  See  of  a  Suf- 
fragan Bishop,  by  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  fabric,  con- 
taining several  good  monuments,  and  a  large  organ.  The  Guild- 
Hall  is  a  convenient  building ;  and  the  Market-Place,  from  which 
various  streets  branch  out,  is  extensive  and  well  built.     Many  of 
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the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  nianufocture  of  serges^  $hat-*. 
loons«  and  felts ;  and  in  the  obtaining  of  lime  from  the  various 
kilns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the^ 
more  re^)ectable  natives  is  provided  for  by  a  respectable  Freer 
School,  founded  in  the  year  l6l4;  and  of  those  of  the  more  infe- 
rior class,  by  a  Charity-School :  in  the  former  the  late  Judge 
Builer  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  that  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
through  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  The  number 
of  houses  in  this  parish  is  b72 ;  of  inhabitants  3753 :  of  these 
11  SO  are  males,  and  1573  females. 

Samuel  Babcock,  an  eminent  critic  and  divine,  was  bom  at 
South-Moulton  on  the  twenty-third  of  February,  in  the  year 
1747.     He  was  educated  as  a  Dissenting  minister;  but  in  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  his  life,  conformed  to  the  Established  Church,  from  an 
idea  that  its  ordinances  were  more  agreeable  to  those  adopted  in 
the  primitive  ages;  and  was  ordained  in  Exeter  Cathedral  by 
Bishop  Ross.     His  critiques  on  the  alledged  authenticity  of  Chat* 
terton's  Poems  procured  him  considerable  literary  reputation,  and 
this  was  much  increased  by  his  review  of  Dr.  Priestley's  "  History 
of  Early  Opinions,'*  in  attacking  the  arguments  of  which,  he  dis- 
played a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  Historical 
learning.     He  was  the  author  of  several  other  esteemed  critiques; 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  Dr  White's 
Bamptonian  L.ectures.     He  died  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  residence 
of  Sir  John  Chichester,  Bart,  in  May  Fair,  London. 

Between  the  towns  of  South-Moulton  and  Chumieigh,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Roman  station  Termolus  was  seated; 
but  antiquaries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  spot.  Mr. 
Swete  supposes  that  it  was  placed  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Tmp  and  Molcy  as  those  names  are  nearly  assimilated  with  that  of 
the  station:  Ter  and  Taw  might  be  easily  confounded  in  old  wri- 
tings, and  in  provincial  pronunciation ;  and  the  English  Mole  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  the  Romanized  Molus.  "  Contiguous  to 
this  place,"  observes  the  above  Gentleman,  '^  is  Cad-bury;  and 
near  it  is  Rumons,  or  RamanS'Leigh.  In  the  parish  of  East  Wor- 
lington  is  a  close  called  WiUckester;  and  nearly  adjoining  is  Chum- 
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Idgh,  or  Chimleigh,  which,  from  a  W^  that  probably  paaMd  here, 
might  afterwards  (as  it  is  reported)  have  been  called  Ckemmla^. 
From  Hembury  Fort,  or  from  Honiton,  or  some  spot  in  its  ▼icini- 
ty,  where  I  would  fix  the  Maridwntm  of  Antoninus  XV.  Iter,  instead 
of  Seaton,  this  vicinal  road  may  have  tended  to  Cadbury,  soath- 
west  of  Tiverton,  and  proceeded  by  Chimleigh  to  a  ford  neax  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Taw  and  Mole,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Jr- 
taviUf  (probably  Hartland,)  Dichen  Earikworks  (jCloveUy  DUkes^) 
on  the  eminence  over  Clovelly,  and  soon  to  Stratton,  (ttrata  via.J 
Upon  opening  a  tumulus  at  Cast  Worthington,  various  antiquities 
have  been  found.  1  hese  consisted  of  fragments  of  urns  and  Ro- 
man coins,  with  singular  inscriptions;  one  of  which  was  the  word 
Armeniackus;  designating  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Venus/' 

CHUMLEIGH,  or  CHIMLEIGH, 

Is  a  small  market-town,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Dart.  This  manor  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon,  to  whom  it  descended  from  the 
Barons  of  Oakhampton.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  fell  with  his  other 
possessions  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
one  of  whose  family  bestowed  it  on  his  wife's  daughter,  widow  of 
Lord  Grey.  The  Church  was  formerly  collegiate;  and  four  pre- 
bends arc  still  annexed  to  the  rectory.  This  structure  was  much 
damaged  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  occurred  in  July,  1797; 
and  in  which  the  force  of  the  lightning  was  so  great,  that  a  stone, 
weighing  upwards  of  SOO  pounds,  was  carried  from  the  south-east 
pinnacle  completely  over  the  tower,  without  touching  it. 

•*  This  place  is  remarkable,"  says  Risdon,  "  for  the  seven  pre- 
bends sometyme  there:  the  manner  how  they  were  will  hardly  per- 
swade  credit t.  One  inhabitant  of  this  towne  (for  so  the  tale 
runneth)  being  a  poore  man,  had  many  children,  and  thought 
himselfe  too  much  blest  in  that  kinde,  wherefore,  to  avoid  the 
charge  that  was  likely  to  grow  that  way,  he  absented  himselfe 
seven  years  from  his  wife;  when  returning,  and  accompanying  ber 
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as  before,  she  was  within  one  yeare  scfter  delivered  of  seven  male 
children  at  one  byrth,  which  made  the  poore  roan  think  hiraselfe 
utterly  undone,  and  thereby  dispaireing,  put  them  into  a  baskett, 
and  hasteth  to  the  river  with  intent  to  drowne  them ;  but  Divine 
Providence  following  him,   occasioned  the  Lady  of  the  Land, 
coming  at  that  instant  in  this  way,  to  demand  him  what  he  car* 
ryed  in  his  baskett,  who  replied,  that  he  had  whelpes,  which  she 
desired  to  see,  proposing  to  choose  one  of  them,  who,  upon  sight, 
discovering  they  were  children,  compelled  him  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  circumstance; « whom,  when  she  had  sharply  rebuked  for 
such  his  inhumanity,  forthwith  commanded  them  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  put  to  nurse,  then  to  schole;  and  consequently  being 
come  to  man's  estate,  provided  a  prebendship  for  every  of  them  in 
this  parishe:  but  these  eliemozinary  acts  of  hers  are  almost  va- 
nished ;  togeather  with  a  Free  School  there  founded  by  the  chari- 
table bounty  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford."    The  number  of  houses  in 
the  parish  of  Chumleigh  is  296;  of  inhabitants,   1333;  of  whom 
6il  are  males,  and  712  females. 

BOW 

Is  a  small  market-town,  of  very  mean  appearance,  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Taw.  The  accommo- 
dations are  of  the  most  inferior  kind ;  and  the  place  may  be  satd 
to  furnish  neither  object  of  curiosity  nor  attraction.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  amount  to  677;  of  these  318  are  males,  and 
359  females:  the  number  of  houses  is  l62, 

CREDITON, 

Commonly  pronounced  Kirton^  is  an  ancient  and  populous 
town,  situated  near  the  river  Greedy,  between  two  hills;  one  of 
which  rises  with  a  gradual  elevation  towards  the  north,  while  the 
other  to  the  south,  having  a  more  quick  ascent,  overiooks  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  This  town  consists  of  two  parts,  respectively  deno- 
minated the  East  and  the  West  Town ;  the  latter  of  which  was  for- 
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merly  of  cenfidemUy  greater  extent  tkan  at  piefleot,  apmwdk  of 
4M>  homea  having  been  destfoyed  by  a  dseadful  fiie  in  the  yar 
1743.  A  second  fire,  in  May,  I769t  consumed  many  of  the  nev 
btiilditi^  that  had  been  erected  on  the  sites  of  those  be£9ie  fapornt, 
together  with  the  market-house  and  shamUes;  but  these  faaTS 
since  been  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  manner. 

Crediton  was  probably  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  Saxon  times,  as  no  fewer  than  twelve  Bishops  had  their  seat 
here  between  the  years  924  and  1049,  when  the  See  was  removed 
to  Exeter.  The  old  Church,  or  Cathedral,  was,  accordii^  to  ht- 
land,  situated  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  houses  on  one  side  of 
the  present  burial-ground ;  but  not  any  part  of  it  remains : 
from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  See,  tiiere  continued  in  it,  a 
Chapter,  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter.  The  revenues,  at  the  period  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion, were  estimated  at  3321.  17s.  8d.  annually.  The  site  of  the 
Coll^g^  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Bute,  and  Sfr  Thomas  D'Arcy;  but  the  Church  and  lands  be- 
longing to  it  were  given  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  the  Master  and  Governors  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  which  about  that  time  was  established  in  this  town.* 

The  present  Church  is  a  *  very  spacious  structure,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersecti<Hi  of  the 
nave,  and  supported  by  four  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude. 
The  interior  is  particularly  neat;  being  furnished  with  a  raised 
floor,  covered  with  pews  of  the  best  wainscot.  The  east  and  west 
windows  are  very  large,  and  are  decorated  with  rich  tracery.  The 
altar-piece  represents  Moses  and  Aaron  sustaining  the  decalogue, 
and  extends  through  the  whole  height  and  breadth  of  the  chancel. 
Connected  w;ith  the  latter,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  Sunday  School;  and 
over  the  south  porch  is  a  small  Library,  whose  books  are  becoming 
a  prey  to  worms  and  spiders. 

Besides  the  seminaries  above  mentioned,  Crediton  containsa  Cha« 
rity  School  for  forty  poor  boys  and  girls;  and  a  Sunday  School, 
kept  at  a  mccting-house  for  Dissenters.     The  number  of  houses  is 
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1903;  of  inhabitants,  4929:  many  of  the  latter  derive  subsistence 
from  the  raanu^ture  of  serges,  which  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  Portreve;  and  was 
once  represented  in  Parliament,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Edward  the 
First  Vast  quantities  of  wool  and  yam  are  sold  weekly  in  the 
market-place. 

«  Very  notable,''  says  Risdon,  '^  hathe  binn  this  town  for  her 
birth  childe,  Wikifrid,  sumamed  Boniface^  who  was  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  from  whence  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  Ethelbald,  King  of 
Mercia,  which  took  such  effect,  that  the  sacred  scriptures  were 
iised  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  Lorde's  prayer,  and  the  creed, 
in  the  English  tongue,  about  the  year  758.  This  Bishop  converted 
the  Hessians,  Thuriiigers,  and  Frisians,  of  Germany,  unto  Christ, 
and  was  therefore  accounted  the  apostle  of  that  nation,  and  canon« 
iied  a  saint/'  Winifrid  was  several  times  employed  as  Pope's 
Legate;  but  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  Frisians,  and  after- 
wards  buried  in  Fulda  Abbey,  which  he  had  founded. 

TIVERTON, 

Anciently  called  Twvford'taum^  and  Two-ford^tm^  from  its 
situation  between  the  rivers  Exe  and  Loman,  is  a  place  of  consi* 
yderable  antiquity,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gently  rising  towards 
the  north.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  it  was  only  a  village;  but  had 
twelve  tythings  belonging  to  it,  and  was  governed  by  a  Portreve. 
The  whole  hundred  of  Tiverton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  held  of  that  Monarch  by  his  vassals;  and  at  the  period 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  described  as  ^'  lands  belonging  to 
the  King."  Henry  the  First  granted  the  manor  and  lordship  to 
Richard  Rivers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon,  by  whom  a  Castle  was 
erected  here  about  the  year  1 106;  and  continued  to  be  the  baro- 
nial residence  of  the  family  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Amicia,  widow  of  Baldwin  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon,  claimed  the  ma- 
nor and  lordship  as  part  of  her  dower;  and,  under  an  inquisition 
taken  in  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  certified  her  claim, 
"  to  view  of  frank-pledjge;  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  a  gallows, 
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pillory,  &c.  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fiiirs/'  Pasang 
from  the  Rivers'  to  the  Courtenay  family,  I'iverton  coiitimied  m 
that  line  till  it  was  seised,  with  their  other  possesuons,  by  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  on  the  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Eldwurd 
the  Sixth  bestowed  it  on  the  Protector  Somerset;  but  about  tfaire 
years  after  the  fiill  of  that  nobleman,  it  was  granted  by  letlers  pa- 
tent to  Sir  Henry  Gate,  from  whom  it  was  again  taken  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  restored,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  family,  to  Ed- 
ward Courtenay,  last  Earl  of  Devon.  On  the  decease  of  this  no- 
bleman, at  Padua,  his  lands  became  divided  among  the  heiis  of  the 
four  sisters  of  Edward,  his  great-grandfather,  and  were  soon  after- 
wards dispened,  by  sales  and  intermarriages,  among  a  great  vari- 
ety of  persons.  Seven-eighths  of  the  lordship  of  the  hundred^ 
manor,  and  borough  of  Tiverton,  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Carew,  Bart,  of  Haccombo,  in  this  county;  the  remaining 
eighth  belongs  to  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  The  foundation  of  the  Castle,  by  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  great  at- 
tractions which  a  Baron's  residence  possessed  in  those  ages,  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  increase  in  the  buildings  and  population  of 
Tiverton;  and  by  the  favor  of  its  Lords,  it  was  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  a  market  as  early  as  the  year  1200.  About  fifty  yean 
afterwards^  the  stream  of  water  now  called  the  Town-Leat,  was 
conducted  from  the  dbtancc  of  about  five  miles,  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  water;  and  a  piece  of  waste  land,  called  Ehnoie 
Common,  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  either  to 
pasture  with  cattle,  or  to  cultivate,  as  might  be  most  expedient. 

These  advantages  continued  to  attract  new  comers:  but  the  most 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  town  took  place  on  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture,  about  the  year  1500;  for  though 
this  business  had  undoubtedly  been  introduced  many  years  before, 
the  desolating  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lajwaster, 
and  other  circumstances,  had  hitherto  prevented  its  making  any 
particular  progress.  But  the  most  considerable  increase  in  its 
trade  and  population,  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Qu^n  Elizabeth,  when  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  nearly  5000, 
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being  double  the  ntimber  that  resided  in  the  town  thirty  years  be- 
fore. Tiverton,  indeed,  at  this  period,  "  was  the  principal  place 
in  Devonshire  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods;''  and  parti- 
cularly kerdes,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  chief  articles  made 
here. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the  town  by  a 
poor  traveller,  and  so  fatal  was  its  progress,  that  upwards  of  550 
persons  became  its  victims  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Num- 
bers fled  to  avoid  its  destructive  influence;  and  the  place  was  so. 
thinned  of  inhabitants,  that  the  growing  of  grass  in  the  streets  is 
particularly  recorded.  The  effects  of  this  pestilence  were  hardly 
overcome,  when  the  town  itself  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  calamity  was  occasioned  by  a  woman  frying  pancakes 
over  a  blaze  of  stnrw,  which  catching  the  dry  thatch  of  the  cot- 
tage, spread  with  such  singular  rapidity,  that  more  than  400 
dwellings,  and  several  chapels,  were  consumed  in  about  two  hours. 
Thirty-three  persons  perished  in  the  flames,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  horses;  and  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  es- 
timated at  150,0001.  This  accident  happened  on  the  third  of 
April,  1598. 

In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  from  that  time,  "  Tiverton 
was  again  esteemed  a  town  of  great  importance,  called  the  chief 
market-town  in  the  West,  and  nurse  of  the  country.  Many  rich 
clothiers  and  merchants  lived  in  it,  and  8000  people  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  its  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Two 
thousand  pounds  ready  money  were  expended  every  market-day  in 
cloth-wool  and  yarn,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
sale,  and  applied  to  the  fabricating  plain  cloths,  and  kersies  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  finest,  as  Tiverton  kersies 
were  highly  esteemed  for  internal  consumption,  and  eagerly  bought 
by  thai  merchants  of  London  for  exportation."  The  buildings  at 
this  period  were  increasing  both  in  number  and  respectability;  and 
Tiverton^ould  most  probably  have  become  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  but  for  a  second  conflagration, 
which  destroyed  nearly  ail  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
wholly  blasted  their  flourishing  expectations. 
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This  6re  happened  on  the  fifth  of  Aagast,  l6l2:  it  wooci* 
sioned  by  the  *'  carelessness  of  two  fellows  in  a  dye-houaey  who  fac- 
ing more  intent  on  the  brutish  diversion  of  dog-fighting  than  mtad- 
ing  their  business,  permitted  the  fire  from  under  the  fumaoes  to 
kindle  the  body  of  fuel  in  the  house^  then  chiefly  wood  and  fune. 
The  flames  soon  spread  beyond  their  power  to  extinguish,  to  the 
destruction  of  that  and  the  adjoining  houses;  and  gatheiii^ 
strength,'  extended  with  increasing  rage  to  the  other  houses  of  die 
town,  which  being  generally  covered  with  thatch,  and  at  that  time 
Very  dry,  took  fire  like  tinder,  abd  were  soon  destroyed.     It  being 
the  assize  week,  many  of  the  Inhabitants  were  at  Exon;  and  those 
at  home  were  filled  with  such  consternation  at  the  sudden  rise, 
and  rapid  spread,  of  the  fire,  that  they  were  unable  'to  eserdse 
aright  the  powers  of  thought  or  action;  and  having  no  fire-engpnes 
on  proper  constructions,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  the  town.    Six  hundred  houses  were  burnt  in  a 
few  hours;  and  the  only  buildingi  that  escaped,  were  St  Peter's 
Church,  the  Schools,  and  Alms-houses;  except  about  thirty  dwel* 
ling9,  of  little  value,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     Goods  and 
merchandize  to  the  amount  of  200,0001.  were  consumed ;  utensih, 
and  other  means  of  carr^fing  on  future  trade,  destroyed;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  rank  and  description  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress/'*    I'he  confusion  and  want  which  arose  from  this  deplo- 
rable calamity,  were  partly  dissipated  by  large  sums  collected  by 
brief  throughout  the  country;  and  many  hundreds  of  the  poor  ma- 
pufecturers,  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  were  distributed  by 
the  magistrates  in  different  towns  of  Devon,  by  which  means  the 
advantages  of  the  clothing  trade,  that  had  hitherto  been  almost  ex- 
clusively enjoyed  by  Tiverton,  were  extended  to  the  other  parts  of 
tbe  county. 

In  the  year  l6l5,  Tiverton  received  its  first  Charter  of  Incorpo- 
ration from  King  James;  and  its  government  was  then  vested  in  a 
Mayor,  twelve  Capital  Burgesses,  and  twelve  Assistant  Bui^esses, 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  "  most  discreet  and  honest  inhabitants  of^ 
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the  town  and  parish."  The  right  of  returning  the  Members  of 
Parliament  was  also  granted  to  the  same  persons ;  thotrgh  it  had 
been  previously  exercised*  by  all  the  inhabitants  able  to  boil  a  pot. 
This  charter  continued  in  force  till  the  year  17^3;  when  such 
great  dissentions  arose  among  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
that  the  Mayor  absconded  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  choice  of 
a  successor;  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  being  violated  by  the 
consequent  neglect,  it  became  forfeited.  The  ensuing  year  a  new 
charter  was  granted  by  George  the  First,  on  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants; but,  instead  of  extetiding  their  privileges,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, the  principles  on  whkh  ft  ^^as  bestowed,  and  its  most  im- 
portant clauses,  were  precisely  similar  to  the  former  one. 

From  the  period  of  granting  the  first  charter  to  the  year  l625, 
the  population  oi  the  town  continued  to  increase,  and  at  that  time 
amounted  to  nearly  6000.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  die  number 
of  inhabitants  was  at  least  7900;  and  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  also  proportionably  augmented.  During  the  continuation  o'f 
the  Civil  Wars,  the  trade  rather  declined;  but  after  Cromwell  had 
assumed  the  Protectorate,  it  became  more  prosperous,  and  a 
Ijreater  number  of  marriages  were  contracted  at  Tiverton  between 
the  years  l638  and  l€60y  than  in  any  similar  "period  recorded  in 
its  annals.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  bigotted 
successor,  the  woollen  business  again  declined,  but  became  more 
flourishing  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  when  the  manufac- 
ture of  mixed  woollen  serges  was  established,  and  greatly  promoted, 
by  the  friendly  intercourse  which  existed  with  Holland  during  the 
government  of  this  Monarch,  and  of  Queen  Anne,  his  successor. 

In  the  year  1731,  another  severe  check  was  given  to  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  town,  by  a  third  dreadful  fire,  which  in  a  few 
hours  consumed  298  dwelling-houses,  besides  other  buildings,  and 
in  its  progress  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  town.  The 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  about  60,000l. 
The  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  were,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
relieved  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  the  contributions  amounting 
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to  nearly  11,0001.  Soon  diterwards  an  Act  was  passed  ttx  re- 
building the  town,  and  preventing  further  dangers  by  fire,  in 
which  it  was  e^oined,  that  **  the  new-built  houses  should  be  co- 
vered with  tiles,  or  lead,  instead  of  thatch;  that  no  trade  likely  to 
occauon  fires,  should  be  carried  on  in  any  of  the  public  streets,  nor 
any  stacks  of  corn  or  straw  be  erected  in  them;  that  fire-ei^^nes 
should  be  provided;  and  the  streets  and  passages  widened." 

Soon  after  this  accident,  the  manufacture  of  sag^thies,  droggefs, 
cloth-serges,  drapeens,  and  other  fine  woc^en  goods,  were  introdo- 
ced,  and  these  articles  were  mad^  in  considerable  quantities  for  the 
markets  of  Flanders,.  Brabant,  and  Germany.  For  several  yean 
afterwards,  the  trade  continued  with  but  little  variation;  but  the 
wars  with  France  and  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centoiy, 
and  the  introduction .  of  the  Norwich  stuft  into  the  markets  of 
Holland,  contributed  greatly  to  lessen  the  demand.  The  evil  was 
heightened  by  contentions  between  the  merchants  and  the  workmen, 
which  frequently  occasioned  tumults,  and  prevented  the  executioa 
of  the  necessary  orders.  From  tiiis  period,  both  the  trade  and  po- 
pulation decreased  rapidly;  and  about  1770,  the  inhabitants  were 
nearly  2000  less  in  number  than  they  were  forty  years  befinc. 
The  American  war  was  still  further  productive  of  injurious  conse- 
quences: but  the  manufacture  of  long  ells,  sajndfords,  and  other 
fabrics,  having  been  since  introduced,  the  population  has  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  general  trade  of  the  town  is  now  on  a  respectable 
basis.  The  number  of  houses,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  is 
132S;  of  inhabitants,  6o05;  of  these  3001  are  males,  and  3504 
females. 

The  spot  of  ground  on  which  Tiverton  is  built,  partakes  of  the 
triangular  form,  from  the  course  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is 
bounded.  The  greatest  length  of  the  town  is  nearly  one  mile ;  its 
breadth  is  exactly  three  quarters.  The  four  principal  streets  form 
a  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  area  of  gardens,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fine  bowling-green.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  red  brick,  or 
of  stone,  and  are  generally  covered  with  blue  slate.  Those  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  which  escaped 
the  ^re  of  1731,  are  of  earth,  or  cobb^  covered  with  thatch.   The 
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priucipal  building?  are  the  Castle,  the  Church,  and  the  Free 
Grammar-school. 

The  Castle  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  on  a  spot 
conveniently  adapted  fur  the  defence  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  buildings  are  erected.  From  the  present  remains,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  an  acrb,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  At  the 
aouth-east,  north«east,  and  north-west  angles,  were  round  towers; 
with  battlements,  each  about  thirty-five  §ect  high;  and  at  the 
south-west  angle,  a  square  tower.  The  chief  entrance  was  by  a 
8pa.cious  gate-way,  under  a  large  square  building,  jutting  out'  a 
few  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  east  wall :  a  square  tower,  sorae- 
what  corresponding  to  the  former,  jutted  out  in  like  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  wall  towards  the  west. 

This  fortress  was  secured  from  attack  on  the  west  side,  by  a 
steep  declivity  of  about  sixty  feet,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  west 
wall  was  built.  Two  wide  and  deep  moats,  filled  with  water  from 
the  town  leat,  defended  the  whole  of  the  north  and  south  walls  to 
each  side  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  gate  on  the  east :  over 
one  of  these,  near  the  round  tower,  at  the  south-east  angle,  was 
a  draw-bridge.  **  The  causeway  and  outer  gate,  under  a  strong 
Gothic  pointed  arch,  were  defended  by  means  of  the  battlements^ 
and  small  stone  arches  on  the  w«ll>  over  it,  from  whence  the  gar-* 
rison  could  unperceived  annoy  the  enemy  with  stones,  arrows, 
melted  pitch,  or  boiling  water,  and  prevent  any  approach  to  it. 
Two  other  strong  gates,  under  two  like  arches,*  eighteen  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  further  secured  the  passage,  or  gate-way, 
within ;  the  whole  of  which  was  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
feet  wide,  divided  by  the  gates  into  equal  parts,  the  ceilings  of 
each  of  them  strongly  arched  with  stone.  Under  the  round  tower, 
near  the  draw-bridge,  were  some  stone  steps,  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  entrance  of  a  subterraneous  passage  beneath  the  moat 

and 
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and  Chttrch-Yard,  to  the  middle  of  the  town.  Tbe  best  s^uP 
ments  in  the  Castle  were  probably  towards  the  north  wafi,  ikiw 
destroyed ;  and  those  over  the  gate-way,  which  leroahi  almost  en- 
tire, and  are  regular,  lofty,  and  spacious.  On  the  top  of  tlie 
stone  stair-case,  was  a  small  turret,  at  present  ruinous,  caUed  tiie 
Earl  of  Devonshire's  Chair." 

The  first  act  of  violence  to  which  this  fortress  was  exposed,  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  Baldwin  Rivers,  Earl  of  De- 
von, son  and  successor  to  Richard,  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
arms  of  that  Monarch.  The  Castle  was  afterwards  repaired;  and 
the  celebrated  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  and  the  first  Earb  of  Devon 
of  the  Courtcnay  family,  made  it  their  place  of  residence.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  it  was  several 
times  exposed  to  assault ;  but  after  the  union  of  the  rival  families, 
attained  considerable  splendor ;  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  widow  of  William  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devon,  making  it  her  court,  and  chief  place  of  abode.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  Courtcnay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  her  son,  (whom 
the  cruel  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighdi  had  caused  to  be  beheaded,) 
the  Castle  gradually  fell  to  decay ;  end  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  belonging  to  it,  were  either  sold,  or  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  different  persons. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
tills  fortress  appears  to  have  been  repaired,  and  at  that  period  was 
garrisoned  for  the  King ;  but,  after  a  slight  siege,  it  was  taken  by  a 
detachment  from  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Fair&x. 
The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  event  is  thus  related. 

**  On  Sunday,  October  the  nineteenth,  1^45,  the  General 
went  early  to  see  the  batteries ;  and  the  ordnance  being  ready,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  it  was  determined  to  storm  the 
Church,  Castle,  and  works;  and  whilst  the  Officers  were  in  de- 
bate at  the  School-House,  about  the  manner  of  the  storm,  which 
was  that  afternoon  to  be  executed,  the  cannon  which  had  been 
playing  hard  against  the  works  and  Castle,  broke  the  chain  of  the 
draw-bridge  in  two  with  a  round  shot;  whereupon  the  bridge 
fell  down  across  the  moat,  and  the  soldiers  immediately,  without 
2  waiting 
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waiting  for  ordci-s,  seized  the  bridge,  entered  the  works,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Church- Yard,  which  so  terrified  the  enemy,  that 
they  quitted  their  cannon,  and  some  of  their  posts  i^nd  lines,  and 
instantly  fled  into  the  Church  and  Castle.  The  soldiers  pursued 
the  fugitives  into  the  Castle,  and  crept  in  at  the  Church  windows^ 
the  doors  having  been  fastened,  and  attacked  them  with  great  fury 
in  both  places,  when  they  cried  out  in  a  lamentable  manner  for 
quarter,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners :  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered and  stript  most  of  them  to  their  shirts,  but  gave  them  their 
lives.  The  Governor,  who  had  before  been  summoned,  but  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  hearken  to  any  treaty  Of  surrender,  though 
he  despaired  of  any  relief,  now  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  in 
the  Castle,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  for  a  parley;  but  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  that  it  could  not  be  attended  to;  yet 
when  they  got  into  the  Castle,  and  came  to  the  place  where  he 
was,  they  gave  hini  free  quarter  upon  his  surrender/'* 

From  this  period  the  Castle  has  been  falling  to  decay ;  and  se« 
veral  of  the  ancient  buildings  have  been  converted  into  the  offices 
of  a  farm.  The  north  wall,  and  the  round  tower  at  the  north-east 
angle,  are  entirely  gone;  the  square  building  in  front,  the  pointed 
arch  at  the  entrance,  and  those  beneath  the  gate-way,  are  almost 
entire.  Great  part  of  the  south  and  west  walls,  ,with  parts  of  the 
round  towers  at  the  north-west  and  south-east  angles,  are  also  stand- 
ing ;  together  with  the  square  tower  near  the  middle  of  the  west  wall, 
and  some  .other  portions  of  the  building. .  The  moat  on  the  south 
side,  towards  the  Church- Yard,,  is  converted  into  a  good  kitchen 
garden ;  that  on  the  north  side  is  filled  up,  and  made  part  of  a, 
large  court-yard. 

The  Church  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
town,  within  a  little  distance  of  the  Castle.  Its  length  is  136  feet, 
and  its  width  SQ ;  and  though  the  work  of  different  and  distant 
ages,  more  regular  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
The  south  side  is  ornamented  with  much  curious  sculpture,  and 

Vol.  IV,  T  particularly 

*  DuQsford's  Historical  Memoirs,  p.  186. 
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particularly  the  porch,  and  the  adjoining  Chapel :  over  the  vin- 
ioms  of  the  latter,  on  a  comide  of  white  marble,  are  represented 
9Bany.  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ,  in  bassi>- 
astievo;  besides  ships,  and  other  symbols  of  commerce.  This 
Chapel  was  erected  about  the  year  1517 9  by  a  respectable  Mer- 
ohant  of  1  iverton,  named  John  Grenwaye,  who  also  rebuilt  the 
south  ai$le  and  porch ;  and  founded  some  Alms-housea  in  the  town 
for  the  poor  inhabitants.  Near  the  east  end  on  the  north  side  art 
some  slight  remains  of  a  sumptuous  Chapel,  built  by  the  Rivers, 
Eacis  of  Devon,  as  a  burial-place  for  the  family.  This  bnildmg 
waa  destroyed  at  the  Reformation :  within  it  was  a  magnificent  tmab 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  Courlenay,  and  Catherine  his  Countess, 
on  which  was  the  following  inscription. 

Hoe!  Hoe!  wlio  lies  here? 

'TU  I  the  good  Erie  of  Devoothere, 

With  Rate  my  %^fiB  to  me  full  deer: 

We  lyved  together  fyfty-fyve  yeefe. 

That  wee  spent  wee  had. 

That  wee  lefte  wee  loste. 

Tliat  wee  gave  wee  liave. 

The  tower  is  a  plain  stone  structure,  built  contiguous  to  the 
Churchy  and  orn^nented  with  battlements  and  pinnacles:  its 
height  to  the  top  of  the  latter  is  II6  feet.  The  siuimit  commands 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  diversified  prospect  The  interior 
of  the  Church  is  spacious,  but  very  imgular.  The  part  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  chancel,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  whole 
estent  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  difierent  periods, 
as  the  population  of  the  town  advanced :  the  altar-piece  is  a  rich 
painting  of  St.  Peter  delirered  from  Prison  by  the  Angel.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a  screen, 
ornamented  with  elegant  tracery :  over  it  b  a  large  and  good  organ. 
Several.  coQtly  monuments  decorate  the  walls  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  Church. 

As  this  fabric  was  too  small  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous 
inliabitantS'O/  the  town,  a  Chapel  of  ease  was  erected  here  about 
the  year  1733,  and  dedicated  to  St.  George.  This  is  a  neat  build- 

2  ing 
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ing  of  the  Doric  order,  cased  with  .yellow  Purbeck  stone.  I'He 
roof  is  supported  by  two  rowS  of  large  Ionic  pillars,  which  scptf* 
rate  the  Chapel  Into  three  parts.  The  seats  are  of  Flemish  oak, 
and  are  disposed  witt  much  taste  and  regularity.  Besides  the 
above  places  of  religious  worship,  several  Meeting-Houses  for 
Dissenters  of  various  denominations  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  Fffee  Gratft  mar- School  is  a  very  fine  building,  situated  near 
the  banks  of  the  Loman,  at  the  enst  end  of  the  town,  and'  extend- 
ing to  die  length  of  170  feet.  This  was  erected  about  the  year 
lff04,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Peter  Blundell,  a  native,  and 
eminent  Clothief  of  thfs  town.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1520, 
"  of  parents  in  such  a  low  station  of  life,  that,  when  very  young, 
he  wa^  obliged  to  run  on  errands,  and  do  other  little  services  for 
the  common  carriers,  to  obtain  necessary  support.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  attended  their  horses;  and  having  saved  a  little  money  in 
this  employ,  he  bought  a  piece  of  kersey  cloth,  which  he  sent 
to  London  by  one-  of  the  carriers,  who  making  no  charge  for  the 
carriage,  sold  it  to  great  advantage.  The  profits  from  this  kersey, 
and  a  few  more  savings,  enabled  him  to  purchase  others,  which 
he  sent  and  sold  in  like  manner.  From  similar  returns,  in  a  short 
time  he  bought  as  many  kersies  as  would  load  one  horse,  with 
which  he  went  himself  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  some 
time  by  the  agents  in  the  kersey  trade,  by  whom  he  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  fidelity  and  great  assiduity.  When  he  had  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  sum  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  kersies,  he  re- 
turned to  Tiverton,  and  established  himself  in  that  business,  which 
he  conducted  many  years  with  great  credit  and  success.  The  for- 
tune he  thus  acquired  by  his  active  and  laudable  exertions,  was 
very  great ;  and  as  his  mind  happily  enlarged  with  his  circum- 
stances, his  liberality  was  unconfined,  and  his  bounty  became  ge- 
neral and  useful.  He  died  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
by  his  will  bestowed  the  whole  of  his  ample  fortune  to  promote 
learning,  to  encourage  husbandry,  to  advance  the  trade  and  ma- 
imfactures  of  his  native  place,  to  animate  the  industrious ;  and  to 
remove  the  ills,  or  alleviate  the  distresses,  of  his  fellow  creatures."* ' 

T2  The 

*  Duosford't  Historical  Mtmoin,  &c* 
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The  whole  of  the  numerous  bequests  thus  made  for  charitalle 
purposes,  amounted  lo  upwards  of  40,0001. 

The  north  front  of  the  Grammar-School  is  neatly  cased  vitk 
Puirbeck  stone,  and  is  separated  into  three  parts,  by  two  arched 
stone  porches.  In  each  division  are  three  large  uniform  stone 
windows,  and  one  also  in  each  porch.  I'be  interior  contaim 
apartments  for  the  Master  and  Usher,  two  spacious  school-rooms, 
where  150  bo^^s  receive  instruction,  a  dining-room,  hall,  kitcheo, 
and  numerous  lodging-rooms:  opposite  the  front  is  a  quadrangular 
green,  bounded  by  a  stone  wall ;  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
which,  under  an  arch,  is  an  elegant  iron  gate,  and  over  it  the 
following  inscription,  engraven  in  ancient  characters  upon  stone. 

This  Free  Gnmmar  School 

Wat  founded  at  the  only  cost  and  charge 

Of  Ma.  PiTiK  Blundill*  of  this  town.  Clothier. 

Anno  Domini  1604. 

'  j£tatis  suae  84. 

Above  it,  on  a  brass  plate,  are  these  curious  lines : 

Hospita  disquirens  Pallas  Tritona  sedcm, 
Est  Blundellinae  percita  amore  schoix, 

Aacivit  sedem  placuit  cupiensq.  foveri, 
Hospes,  ait,  Petrus,  qui  mihi  fautor  eris.* 

In  addition  to  the  requisite  endowments  for  the  support  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Blundell  left  20001.  to  purchase  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance 

*  The  following  translations  of  this  inscription  have  been  made  by  differeri 

persons. 

Minerva,  on  her  travelsi  sought  to  find 

Some  hospitable  place  to  please  her  mind  : 

She  saw  this  School-^^truck  with  iu  sUtely  dome. 

She  cried  with  transport,  <  This  shall  be  my  home.' 


When  wand'ring  Pallas  sought  some  sweet  retreat. 
In  Blundeirs  School  at  length  she  fix'd  her  seat : 
•  Peter,'  she  cried,  '  beneath  thy  roof  V\\  rcstf 
And  at  thy  uble  tit  a  welUpleas'd  guest.* 
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tenance  of  three  Scholars  in  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
atid  Cambridge,  "  to  be  chosen  out  of  his  said  School  by  tlie 
Trustees,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Master ;  and  of  foreigners, 
"(irith  the  consent  also  of  ten  freeholders  of  Tiverton,  paying  taxes 
to  the  Government;  but  always  preferring  natives  of  Tiverton  pa- 
rish, and  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age."  Besides  the  above, 
Tiverton  contains  a  Charity-School,  supported  by  subscription ; 
and  a  Free  English-School,  endowed  in  the  year  1^11,  by  Robert 
Comyn,  otherwise  Chilcott,  who  had  been  confidential  Clerk  to 
Mr.  Blundcllmany  years,  and  appears  to  have  designed  this  esta- 
blishment as  a  preparatory  seminary  to  the  Grammar-School 
.founded  by  his  Master. 

The  charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Tiverton,'  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  valuable ;  though  se- 
veral of  them  have  been  lost,  or  dissipated,  by  injudicious  ma- 
tiagement.  Among  the  principal,  are  the  Eastern  Alms-Houses, 
founded  by  John  Grenwaye  about  the  year  1517,  the  endowments 
of  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  support  of  nine  poor  and 
aged  men;  and  ^he  Western  Alms- Houses,  erected  and  endowed 
in  the  year  1529  by  John  Waldron,  a  Merchant  of  this  town. 
Under  the  cornice,  in  front  of  the  latter,  is  the  following  quaint 
inscription. 

John  Waldron,  and  Rlchoard  hit  wyfe, 
Builded  this  house  in  tytne  of  their  lyfe : 
At  such  tyme  as  the  walls  were  fourtyne  feet  hye. 
He  departed  this  worlde,  even  the  eightynth  of  July. 

The  Town- House  is  a  spacious  building,  divided  into  many 
apartments,  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation, 
Grand  Juries,  and  other  companies,  on  public  business.  Th« 
Mayoralty- Room  in  this  edifice  contains  portraits  of  George 
THE  First,  Second,  and  Third  :  beneath  it  are  the  offices  of 
the  Tiverton  Bank,  which  was  first  opened  on  new-year's  day," 
1788.  The  Market-House,  for  the  standing  and  sale  of  corn,  is 
a  large  quadrangular  fabric,  supported  on  rows  of  strong  wooden 
pillars,  and  conveniently  disposed  as  a  repository  for  the  corn  that 

T  3  may 
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may  rQ^^n  unsold.  ThQ  Hospital,  or  Poor-HousCy  is  a  ngDhr 
brick  structure,  eighty-one  feet  in  length*  asd  oiQety-two  iik 
depth :  this  was  completed  abo.ut  the  year  1704,  and  contains  ts- 
rious  work-shops  for  the  employment  of  the  persons  whom  iw^- 
gence  or  misfortune  may  oblige  to  enter  it. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Tiverton  have  long  b^een  cii9.racteri2ed  foi 
a  general  disposition  to  socifil  intercourse  and  conversation.  Tie 
fine  bowiing-gre^n  in  the  centre  of  the  town  invites  the  gentlenwn 
to  associ^atc  there  in  the  summer  evening;s  for  salutary  exercise; 
and  tea-parties  of  both  sexes  ^re  much  ^ncour^ged  isx  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  by  the  many  variegated  walks  near  the  town, 
and  hospitable  farm-houses  in  the  parish.  The  adjacent  hills  aod 
woods  afibrd  much  diversion  to  the  lovers  of  the  chace.  Rcgubr 
.  assemblies,  concerts,  and  card- parties,  are  frequent  in  the  vintei; 
and  many  evening  clubs  and  friendly  societies  have  likewise  been 
formed,  for  mutual  enjoyment  and  recreation  after  the  businesi 
of  the  day.*'*  A  Reading  Society  was  also  established  here  in  the 
year  1775 ;  the  members  of  which,  though  of  different  sects  and 
professions^  have  been  remarked  as  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
association  with  uncommon  harmony. 

The  parish  of  7'iverton  is  nearly  nine  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  about  eight  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  £wr 
ecclesiastical  portions,  three  rectories,  and  an  impropriation. 
This  division  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Courte- 
nay,  first  Earl  of  Devon  of  that  name ;  and  the  occasion  'of  its 
being  made,  is  thus  related  in  Westcote's  Manuscripts  in  the  BntJdi 
Museum. 

<*  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  gave  this  rectorye  to  a  Chaplain  he  had; 
who,  having  lyved  incumbent  on  yt  sometyme  (and,  being  as  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  of  a  generous  and  bountyfiill  nature)  would 
complayn  generally,  and  sometyme  particularly,  to  his  Lord's 
Officers,  that  the  rectorye  ycalded  not  a  sufficient  mayntenance 
for  one  of  his  place  and  mynde  to  kecpe  hospitalitie  answerable  to 

his 


*  PumfordU  Historical  Mjpmoirs,  Sec.  From  this  valoaWe  Work  the  priocipri 
materials  for  the  abov^  account  of  Tiverton  have  been  derived. 
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hit  calling.  Thil^  often  tpok^n,  eame  in  tyxhi  to  bis  hcfcd^i  tort, 
trhoy  in  convenient  tyme,  conferred  with  this  sayd  Chapleyn  con* 
corning  his  conoplaynt ;  and  told  him  he  had  considifred  thereof, 
and  was  purposed  to  procure  him  a  lytinge  more  proportionable 
to  his  mynd,  and  more  convenient,  if  he  would  resigne  this.  The! 
incumbent,  tickl'd  with  these  words,  and  filled  with  hope  of  higher 
promotion,  was  ready  at  the  very  instant  to  resigne;  and  the  nobld 
£arl«  (a  worke  worthy  his  wisdom)  divided  yt  (which  then  might 
easily  be  done)  in  fower  parts  or  quarters,  Pryor,  Tydcombe, 
Glare,  and  Pitt,  with  intent  to  bestow  it  on  fower  dyvers  men. 
But  with  some  respect  to  his  old  Chaplyn,  the  last  incumbent; 
ofibred  him  the  choice;  which  he,  seeing  no  other  preferment 
i«adye,  and  perceiving  his  Lordship's  intent,  gratefully  accepted, 
and  thereby  fayrely  taught  to  lyve  by  a  crown,  that  could  no^ 
lyve  by  a  pound,  and  may  counscll  and  advise  all  men  to  be  con* 
tent  when  they  are  well,  and  have  enough. 

Nature's  with  little  pleas'd — enough's  a  feast — 
-  A  sober  lyfe  but  a  small  charge  requires  ;^- 
But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest, 
The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  styll  desym." 

COLLIPRIEST  HQUSE,  pleasantly  situated  a  short  distance' 
south  of  Tiverton,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Blundell  family, 
but  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Winsloe,  Esq.  who  rebt^It  and 
enlarged  the  Mansion  a  few  years  ago.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  an 
eminence  near  the  river  Exe,  having  a  sloping  lawn  in  front,  and ' 
a  hanging  wood  behind.  The  grounds  are  pleasant,  and  contdgi 
some  fine  elms,  and  other  trees. 

BAMPTON, 

Anciently  called  Bathrum-ton,  and  Batherm-ton,  is  a  small 
town,  situated  in  a  bottom  near  the  little  fiver  Batherro,  which 
flows  into  the  Exe  at  about  a  mile  distant  This,. says  Mr.  Pol- 
whele,  was  a  '^  Roman  station ;  and  here  probably  the  Romans 
had  artificial  hot-batibs,  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Ba- 

T4  therm; 
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therm;  which  is,  perhaps,  a  compound  of  batkf  and  therwrnf 
(from  calidusj  hot-baths,"  Walter  de  Doway,  to  whom  the  Manor 
was  given  by  the  Conqueror,  had  a  Castle  here,  of  which  not  any 
Testiges  are  remaining.  The  houses  are  built  with  stone,  and  are 
irregularly  disposed  over  an  extent  of  about  half  a  mile :  their 
number,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  is  302 :  that  of  inhabi* 
tants,  1364.  Many  of  the  latter  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  serges.  The  Church  is  a  spacious  building,  pleasantly 
situated,  and  has  been  the  burial-place  of  several  of  the  Bouchiers, 
Earls  of  Bath.  .  The  government  of  the  town  is  directed  by  two 
Portrevcs,  two  Constables,  and  some  inferior  Officers,  who  are 
all  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  The  chalybeate  spring  at  this  place 
has  been  highly  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Hie  sheep 
fed  in  the  neighbourhood  arc  remarkable  for  their  size  andfiavour« 
This  town  *•  gave  birth  to  John  de  Bamptox,  a  Carmelite, 
who  studied  and  first  read  Aristotle  publicly  at  Cambridge:  he 
N  seems  to  have  been  beneficed  in  Yorkshire,  and  died  1391."* 

HOLCOMBE  COURT,  the  scat  of  the  ancient  and  respectable 
family  of  the  Bluett s^  one  of  whom  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  is  an  extensive  and  rich  demesne,  about 
five  miles  east  of  Bampton*  The  Mansion  is  a  venerable  building 
of  limc-'Stone,  having  a  porch  and  tower  at  the  entrance.  In 
Holcombe  Church  are  several  monuments  of  this  family. 

SAMPFORD-PEVEREL  was  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Peccrils  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  several  of 
which  family  lie  buried  in  the  Church.  Henry  the  Eighth  sold 
the  Manor  to  the  Pawlets,  whose  descendant.  Lord  Pawlet,  of 
1 1  canton  St.  George,  is  the  present  owner.  The  celebrated  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  resided  in  the  Manor- House,  and 
is  reported  to  have  built  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  Church.  In  one 
of  the  windows,  according  to  Risdon,  were  the  arms  of  England 
with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Derby;  and  beneath  these  words  inscri* 
bed  on  the  glass :  Mater  Regis  et  Thonioc  Comitis  Dcrbie  marili 
^usdem  Margaret. 

CULLUMPTON, 

*  Cougb*t  A<ldUions  to  Cumdan 
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CULLUMPTON,  or  COLUMBTON, 

According  to  Risdon,  *'  is  the  chiefest  place  on  the  river 
Culme,  and  was  the  King's  demesne  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy." 
Alfred  bequeathed  the  manor  to  his  son  Ethelward,  with  other 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Hants.  It  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  abbey  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  but  now  belongs  to 
Francis  Colman,  Esq.  of  Hillersdown;  a  mansion  pleasantly 
situated  about  one  mile  horth-west  of  this  town. 

Cullumpton  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  badly  paved, 
and  the  centre  of  it  much  disfigured,  and  obstructed,  by  some  old 
shambles.  Through  this  street  passes  the  turnpike  road  from 
Bath  and  Bristol  to  Exeter;  a  circumstance  from  which  the  town 
derives  some  advantages ;  and  having  several  woollen  manufacto* 
ries,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  commercial  consequence.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  well  built;  but  the  humbler  dwellings  are  mostly 
constructed  with  cobb  walk.  The  manufactures  are  principally 
of  broad  cloths,  serges,  and  kersymeres;  but  the  former  are  not 
made  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
High  Constable,  and  four  Petty  Constables. 

The  only  ornament  to  Cullumpton  is  its  Church,  a  large  respect- 
able structure,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consisting  of  a 
nave,  three  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  lof^  tower  at  the  west  end* 
The  interior  of  the  roof  is  curiously  carved  and  gilt;  and  the  nave 
is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  richly  sculptured  rood-lofit/ 
The  aisle  on  the  south  side  was  built  by  John  Lane,  a  clothier  of 
this  town,  whose  memory  is  commemorated  in  the  following  in- 
scription on  his  grave  stone. 

"  Hlc  Jacet  Johannes  Lane  xnercator,  hujusque  capells  fundator  cum 
Thomasia  uxore  tiia«  qui  diet  Johan  oblit  XV  Feb  annoque  Dom  milio 
CCCCCXXVII.''* 

The  following  inscription  appears  on  the  outside  of  Mr.  Lane's 
^slc,  running  round  the  whole^  with  each  yrord  cut  on  detached 
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*•  In  honor  of  God  ind  bU  bicucd  mother  Uuf,  remember  the  lodt  of 
John  Lane,  Wapmuki  Cinlo«,  LamriiM,  and  the  aonl  of  Tliomatiiie  bii  vi&, 
10  have  in  memory  with  all  other  their  children  and  friends  of  your  own  cla- 
rity, which  were  founden  of  thia  chappie,  and  hue  lie, in  arpttltairo)  the  y«  o{ 
oar  Lord  one  thouaand  five  hundred  and  six  aad  twenty.  God  of  his  gmoa 
both  their  souls  to  have  mercy,  and  finally  bring  them  Co  the  etenial  glory, 
\  for  charity." 


The  aisle  built  by  Mr.  Lane  is  of  very  elepat  architecture;  aad, 
according  to  an  iaitcnptioa  againtt  the  east  end,  was  fimshed  is 
1552.  The  window*  are  large,  and  the  roof  is  acnameated  wiih 
rich  fan-shaped  tracery.  On  the  outside  are  various  sculptined 
QraamentB,.  emblematic  of  his  profession  as  a  clothier.  la  dw 
town  is  a  Free  School,  and  three  Meeting-Houses,  appropriated  to 
tha  rsspectiTe  sects  of  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Metbodisls. 
The  number  ef  houses  is  4&i ;  c€  inhabitants,  2187. 

U£M  YOCK  is  an  extensive  parish,  on  the  north-east  ade  of  the 
county,  bordering  on  Somersetshire.  It  formerly  contained  s 
Castle,  some  vestigea  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  noat,  sad 
foundations.  This  was  for  many  generations  the  seat  of  the  i^i- 
dbftt;  and  Mr.  PoLwhele  diinks  it  was  erected  by  one  of  that  fs^ 
roily.  After  passing  through  the  Dimimni^  PopkanUf  and  Leig^ 
it  was  lately  purchased  from  the  latter  by  General  Sinacoe,  who  1 1 
proposes  to  make  it  aBsume  some  of  its  ancient  cbaiacteristics. 
The  Castle  had  two  round  towers  at  the  entrance,  with  a  port- 
cullis, and  was  enclosed  with  a  flooded  entrenchment.  In  the  time 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  this  fortress  was  garrisoned  ag^nst  Charles  the 
First;  and>  according  to  the  trsdition  of  the  parish,  it  was  demo- 
lished soon  after  the  Restoration.  **  It  is  not  improbable,"  ob- 
serves General  Sirocoe,  "  that  Hemyock  Castle  was  built  on  Ro- 
man foundations,  as  the  hiUs  of  Black  Down,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
abound  with  iron  pits;  and  quantities  of  wood  and  iron  scoria  are 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Hemyock  and  Dunkeswell.'* 

DUNKESWELL  derives  part  of  its  name  from  a  spring,  which 
is  called  St.  Patrick's  Well.  In  this  village  was  an  abbey  of 
Cistercians,  founded  by  William  Lord  Briwere  in  1201.  This 
religious  house  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  the  villsge, 
and  several  estates  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  whole  amounting! 

St 
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Sit  tbe  Dissolution,  to  S981. 1  ^s.  iqi.  Spef  4    Whhin  the  limits  of 
this  parish  is 

WOLFORD  LODGE,  ib^  se^t  of  LiQut^n»Qt  Qeneral  Simcoe, 
yifho  purchased  it  from  f^r  Genest,  £aq«    ThQ  bouse  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  southern  %\ie  of  4  hi^  ran^  of  hills^  forming 
sv  semicircle  round  ^hr^  of  ite  sides^    The  declivities  are  decora- 
ted with  finjB  hanging  wo949»  9xxi  many  yot^ng  phintations  ure 
apringing  up.    This  mansion  has  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  tbe  present 
possessor,  and  is  fitted  i^p  ii^  ^  commodious  and  comfortable  man-^ 
ner.     Some  of  the  rpp^is  are  large,  and  contain  a  few  good  por- 
traits;  and  a  great  colj^ction  of  the  best  maps,  plans,  and  military 
treatises.     The  prospects  from  the  house,  and  surrounding  hills, 
embrace  a^  great  extent  and  variety  of  richly-cultivated  country; 
in  which  are  in|cluded  tbe  city  of  Exeter,  Honiton,  Otteiy,  and. 
the  courses  of  the  £xe,  Otter,  and  other  streams.     At  the  ejxtre- 
mity  of  a  projecting  hill,  south-west  irom  the  house,  is  a  large  tre<* 
hie  entrenchment,  called  Hembury  Fort.     Some  antiquariea 
have  supposed  that  this  was  the  Rom^n  ste^on  Mwidununty  as 
corre^nding  neajrly  with  tl>0  distances  of  Antoninus  s  Itinerary, 
between  Dprchester  and.  Ex.eter;  though  others  have  fixed  that 
^tion  at  Seaton.     There  19  more  reason  to  fan  Moridunum  here 
than  at  the  latter  plf^rc :  but  this  fort  most  probably  was  never  a 
Roman  station,  t;hough  it  might  have  been  the  site  of  a  camp, 
nvhich  protected  the  station;  it  being  uncertain  whether  any  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  fqund,  either  at  Seaton  or  Hembury ;  though 
Roman  coins  arc-  reported  to  have  been  dug  up  at  the  latter  place. 

HONITON 

Is  *^  situated  in  a  deligjitful  vale,  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Otter,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  presents  to  the  eye  a.  variegated  extent 
of  corn  and  pasture,  beautifully  interwoven,"*  Before  the  Nor- 
man Invasion,  the  manor  belonged  to  Drogo,  a  Saxon;  but  in  the 
iDomesday  Book,  it  is  described  as  the  property  of  Robert,  Earl  of 

Mortaigpe, 

♦  PoJwhtle,  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 
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Mortaigne,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  bis  half-brother  William  tLe 
Conqueror.  On  the  rebellion  of  William  his  son,  it  was  seized  by 
Henry  the  First,  and  granted  to  Richard  de  Rivers,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Courtaiayty  Earls  of  Devon,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Viscount  Court^nay,  of  Powderham  <^astle- 

This  town  possessed  the  advantage  of  a  market  as  eaHy  as  the 
reign  of  King  John,  by  whose  direction  the  day  on  which  it  was 
held  was  altered  from  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Though  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  it  was  only  twice  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.'  The  first  return 
was  made  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  the  First.  The  right  of 
election  is  now  vested  in  the  burgage  holdere,  paying  scot  and  lot 
on/y,  but  was  formerly  extended  to  every  housekeeper  able  to  boil  a 
|>ot  without  receiving  alms.  The  number  of  voters  is  about  350. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Portrevc 
and  Bailiff,  who  are  chosen  annually  at  the  Court  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor. 

Honiton  consists  principally  of  one  broad  handsome  street,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west;  and  another,  crossing  it  at  right  angles: 
through  the  former  flows  a  small  stream  of  clear  water,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  by  a  dipping-place  opposite  al- 
most every  door.  The  buildings  are  mostly  modern,  and  covered 
with  slate;  an  improvement  that  originated  from  two  dreadful  fires; 
the  first  of  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1747,  when 
three-fourths  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  several  hun- 
dred of  the  laboring  inhabitants  thrown  out  of  employ:  the' last 
happened  in  the  year  1765,  and  consumed  nearly  180  dwellings, 
and  other  buildings.  The  number  of  houses  returned  under  the 
late  act  was  SSI',  of  inhabitants,  2377-  The  chief  article  of  ma- 
i^ufacture  is  broad  lace,  and  edgings,  considerable  quantities  of 
which  are  disposed  of  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  Church  is  situated  on  a  bold  eminence  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.     It  was  originally  a  small  Cha-  ' 
pel  for  Mendicant  Friars,  but  was  enlarged  about  the  year  14-85?, 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  -who  also 
gave  the  curious  screen  which  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave. 

Withia 
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Within  it  are  some  ancient  monuments;  one  of  which  records  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Marwood,  who  was  Physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  died  in  l6l7,  "  above  the  age  of  105  years."  The 
ancient  parochial  Church  is  supposed  to  have  slood  in  the  to^ 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  All  hallows  Chapel.  This  is  a  neat- 
structure,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  of  flint;  and  was  erected 
by  subscription,  in  place  of  an  older  edifice,  about  the  year  17 65» 
Besides  these  places  of  religious  worship,  here  arc  three  Meeting* 
Houses  for  the  respective  denominations  of  Independants,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians.  The  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  partly 
provided  for  in  a  small  Free  School  for  boys,  and  a  School  of  In- 
dustry for  girk:  the  latter  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  fe- 
males.* 

ESCOT  HOUSE,   the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ker.naway,   Bart,  ii 
situated  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  county,  about  five  miles  distant, 
from  Honiton.     This  estate  was  purchased  in  179^>  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  from  Sir  George  Yonge,  whose  grandfather  began 
building  the  house  about  the  year  168O,  though  it  was  not  finished 
till  after  the  Revolution.     The  house  is  built  of  brick,  with  some 
few  stone  ornaments;  and  forms  an  oblong  square  of  90  feet  by  80, 
It. has  been  much  altered  and  improved  under  the  direction  of 
iMr.  Wyatt,  and  the  whole  is  disposed  in  a  commodious  manner. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  valuable  landscapes,  por-  . 
traits,  and  other  paintings.   .  From  the  portraits  we  select  the  two 
following,  as  interesting  memorials  of  two  praise-worthy  characters: 
^Iarquis  Cornwallis,  a  full  length,  by  H.  W.  Devis;  an  ar- 
tist who  has  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his  fine  historical  picture 
of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  receiving  the  hostage  Princes  of  My- 
sore, before  Seringapatam.     The  late  George  Baker,   F^q.  a 
native  of  Tormoham,  in  this  county:  painted  by  Home  in  India. 
This  venerable  character  is  represented  sitting  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude, 

*  OzxAs  Humphry,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Royal  Academician,  and  member  of 
several  foreign  societies,  was  born  at  Honiton,  where  this  branch  of  his  family 
has  resided  ever  since  the  reign  of-Edward  the  Sixth.  John  Humphry,  one  of 
his  ancestors,  was  an  officer  of  the  army  assembled  in  Dorsetshire,  under  the 
first  Lord  Russel,  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  occaslQned  by  the  pul« 
ling  down  of  images  in  the  western  counties. 
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tad^,  with  the  trsits  of  meditation  marked  in  every  feature.  Mr, 
Bak^r  went,  early  in  life,  to  India  without  patronage,  without  mo- 
ney,  and  almost  without  education ;  but^  actuated  by  a  powesfnl 
genitiSy  he  toon  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and,  by  perseveii^g 
application,  acquired  much  general  and  scientific  knowledge,  tt^ 
fore  Mr.  Baker's  settlement  in  Madras,  th6  inhabitants  were  wl^ 
ged  to  procure  all  their  fre^h  water  with  great  labor,  and  at  < 
stderable  expence.  Tliese  difficulties  he  entirely  removed^' 
conducting  water  to  the  town  through  leaden  fnpes,  and  Bj 
^important  improvement  obtained  a  considerable  fortune*  Ifljp 
was  benevolently  and  charitably  appropriated  dunng  his  Iffe,  fjBf 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1797.  Exclusive  of  150Qf|pr 
godas,  (about  6 151.)  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  asylums  at  jtfS^ 
dras,  he  left  legacies  of  from  fifty  to  five  hunidred  pounds,  t&'lCf. 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  respective  parishes  of  Tormoham,  TaOaW? 
Abbots-Kerswell,  Brampford-Speke,  Totness,  Cockington,  M^rj^ 
Church,  and  Marldon,  in  this  county. 

'*  Perhaps,"  observes  Mr.  Polwhele,  "  there  are  no  plantatUftf 
in  Devonshire  so  strong  and  luxuriant  ai  those  at  Escot.     TVt'* 
firs,  as  well  as  the  forest  trees,  are  very  large,  tall,  and  branchlpJB' 
The  growth  of  these  trees  has  been  remarked  to  be  very  rapid,  (V 
soon  as  their  roots  have  spread  through  the  loamy  substratui^?;  • 
The  house  stands  in  a  demesne  of  about  500  acres.  *^ 

y 

OTTOllY  ST.  MARY  *• 

Is  a  large  irregular  market-town,  deriving  its  name  from  its  i^ 
tuation  near  the  river  Otter,  and  the  dedication  of  its  Church jUr  • 
St.  Maiy.     Edward   the  Confessor,    or   Earl  Otho,*   gave   the/ 
Manor  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy^ 
but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,*  the  Dean  and  Chapte%* 
having  obtained   the   King's  permission,   sold  it  to   Grandisoij,*  . 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded  a  College  in  the  parochial  Cburdh*    . 
here,  "  for  a  Warden,  eight  Prebendaries,  ten  Vicars,  a  Ma&tei'.  * 

of 

•  Monasticon  AngUctnumj  Vol.  II.  p.  1017. 
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of  Music,  a  Master  of  GraDimar,  two  Parish  Priests,  eight  Secon* 
claries,  eight  Choristers,  and  two  Clerks."*  At  the  Dissolution, 
the  endowments  were  valued  at  3381.  2s.  9d.  and  the  site  of  the 
College  was  granted,  by  Henry  the  £ighth,  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Hertford.f  The  chief  part  of  the  Manor  now  belongs  to  Sir 
George  Yonge. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  extremely  pleasant  and  healthy. 
The  principal  building  is  the  Church,  which  is  very  large,  and 
has  many  singularities  in  its  construction.  On  each  side  is  a 
square  tower,  opening  into  the  body  of  the  Church,  and  forming 
two  transepts,  as  in  Exeter  Cathedral  The  towers  are  furnished 
with  pinnacles,  and  open  battlements :  that  on  the  north  has  also 
a  small  spire.  At  the  north-west  comer  is  a  richly  ornamented 
Chapel,  built  by  Bishop  Grandison ;  the  roof  of  which  is  covered 
with  highly  wrought,  fan^-shaped  tracery.  The  interior  of  the 
Church  is  sadly  neglected ;  many  of  the  monuments  are  broken, 
and  various  parts  filled  up  with  lumber.  The  altar-screen  is  of 
stone,  finely  carved  into  niches,  and  tabernacle  work ;  but  this  is' 
partially  covered  with  boards,  and  painted.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  communion  table  are  three  stone  seats  rising  one  above  ano- 
ther. Most  of  the  windows  are  narrow,  and  lancet-shaped.  ''  In- 
the  body  of  the  Church,  between  two  pillars,  arched  pyramid- 
wise,  is  the  proportion  of  a  man  cut  in  stone,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
with  a  lyon  couchant  at  his  feet :  opposite  hereunto,  between  two 
pillars  semblably-arched,  is  laid  the  proportion  of  a  woman  cu- 
riously cut  in  stone,  sometime  fairly  adorned  with  coat  armories, 
but  now  defJEured  by  time."  These  monuments  are  now  obscured 
by  seats :  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of 
William  Grandison,  and  Sybil  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Bishop 
Grandison.  The  following  inscription  in  this  fabric  is,  perhaps, 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  quaintness. 

Near  this  marble  lies  to  rest, 
^  Of  John,  and  Richard  Cooke,  the  dust-. 

Who  here  mutt  rest  as  in  a  bcd« 
Till  Death  and  Grave  give  up  their  dead. 

Among 
•  Tanner's  Notitia.  f  Ibid. 
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Among  the  various  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  that  hare  been  dc- 
stroyedy  or  hidden,  through  the  carelessness  so  apparent  in  the 
inside  of  this  Church,  was  one  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of 
Gideon  Sherman,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  first  week  of  her  mar* 
riage ;  this  has  been  preserved  by  Prince  as  follows : 

If  wealth*  wit,  beauty,  youth,  or  modest  ml  rtfa. 
Could  hire,  persuade,  intice,  prolong,  beguile , 

Death's  faul  dart,  this  fadiog  flower  on  earth 
Might  yet,  unquail'd,  have  flourished  •  while  : 

But  wealth,  youth,  beauty,  wit,  nor  mirth,  nor  all. 

Can  stay,  or  once  delay,  when  Death  doth  call. 

No  sooner  was  she  to  a  loving  mate, 

From  careful  parents  solemnly  bequeathed ^ 
The  new  alliance  scarce  congratulate. 

But  she  from  him,  them  all,  was  straight  bereaved  : 
Slipping  from  bridal  bed  to  funeral  bier, 
She  soon  fell  sick,  expir*d,  lies  buried  here. 

Oh !  Death,  thou  might'st  have  waited  in  the  field 
On  murdering  cannon,  wounded  sword,  and  spear; 

Or  there,  where  fearful  passengers  do  yield. 
At  every  surge  each  blast  of  wind  doth  rear ; 

In  stabbing  uverns,  or  infected  towns. 

On  loathsome  prisons,  or  in  Princes*  frowns  : — 

There,  not  unlook'd  for,  many  one  abides 

Thy  dreadful  summons ;  but  a  nuptial  feast 
Needs  not  thy  grim  attendance;  maiden  brides. 

In  strength  and  flower  of  age,  thou  may*st  let  rest 
With  wings  so  weak  mortality  doth  fly, 
In  height  of  flight  Death  strikes,  we  fall,  we  die. 

The  number  of  houses  in  this  town,  as  ascertained  uncier  the 
population  act,  was  519;  of  inhabitants,  2415:  many  of  the  latter 
derive  employment  from  the  manufactories  of  flannel,  serge,  and 
other  woollens,  that  were  established  here  a  few  years  ago,  through 
the  exertions  and  patronage  of  Sir  George  Yonge,  and  Sir  John 
Duntze,  Barts.  In  Mill-Street  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  man- 
sion, once  inhabited  by  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  in  one 
cf  the  old  Collegiate  Houses,  just  without  the  Church- Yard,  is  a 

large 
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large  parlour,  made  use  of  as  a  ConventioiirRoom  by  Oliver  Croin« 
MfeW.  The  School-House  was  formerly  kept  by  the  father  of  the  poet 
ColeridgCy  a  man  of  strong  natural  capacity,  who  neglecting  the 
shuttle,  applied  to  the  study  of  languages ;  and  having  made  con* 
siderable  progress  by  his  own  talents  and  application,  afterwards 
placed  himself  at  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  greater 
proficiency.  The  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Maiy  is  a  hundred  within 
itself. 

CADI  I  AY,  an  ancient  seat  of  a  family  of  the  same  name,  whose 
heiress  conveyed  it  in  marriage  to  the  HaydonSy  was  afterwards 
the  residence  and  property  of  William  Peere  Williams,  Esq.  the 
judicious  editor  of  the  Law  Reports.  This  gentleman  died  in  the 
year  1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary^ 
where  a  small  mural  tablet,  by  Bacon,  was  erected  to  his  memory 
ill  1794. 

The  Manor  of  FARING  DON,  anciently  palled  Ferendon,  was 
held  by  a  family  of  the  same  name,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
tlie  last  heir  was  guilty  of  suicide,  through  grief  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife.*  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Bur- 
ridgeCholwich,  Esq.  whose  Mansion, called  Faringdok  House, 
IS  a  spacious  and  commodious  building.  The  grounds,  are  plea-* 
sant,  and  the  plantations  particularly  flourishing.  The  prospect 
from  Wittdmill'HWj  at  a  little  distance  from  the  House,  reported 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  entrenchment,  is  very  extensive.f 

CLYST  HOUSE,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Bcavis,t 
was,  previous  to  the  Dissolution,  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Exe* 
ter.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable  building ;  though  some  portion 
of  its  former  grandeur  has  bebn  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the 
gate-way.  The  front  commands  views  of  a  great  extent  of  country. 

Vol,  IV.  U  TOPSHAM 

*  At  **  Faiingdon  was  the  longe  ronCynewed  nee  of  Faringdon,  which  had 
ifi  this  age  a  faul  catastrophe,  by  the  untymely  and  unfoituoate  deatheof  a  fayre 
conditioned,  well  qualified^  but  most  unhappy  gentleman,  who  wanting  pa* 
tlence  to  indure  the  untymely  loss  of  a  most  loving  and  beloved  weif,  cutt  off 
Lis  days  violmtly  and  stranglye.'*  WesUoU*s  MSS. 

f  Polwhele«  Vol.  IT.  p.  aOa.  i  Ibid.  p.  S03. 
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TOPSHAM 

Is  a  maritime  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  riwen 
Clj^t  aiid  Exe,  though  chiefly  extending  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  latter.  **  Here/'  observes  Leland,  **  is  the  great  trade  and 
rede  for  ahippes  that  usith  this  haven,  and  especially  for  the 
shippes  and  merchant-mannes  goodes  of  Excester.  Men  of  Excea- 
tfer  contende  to  make  the  haven  cum  up  to  Exceter  self:  al  this 
time  shippes  cum  not  further  up  but  to  Jpskam"  (Topshara.) 
The  Manor  was  the  property  of  the  Ccurtenays^  Earls  of  Exeter, 
one  of  whom  procured  the  town  the  privilege  of  a  maricet,  and 
annual  fair.  This  was  probably  the  Hugh  Courtenay  who  blocks 
ed  up  the  channel  of  the  Exe,  after  quarrelling  with  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Exeter.* 

Topsham  principally  consists  of  one  long  street,  of  irregular 
breadth,  extending  north  and  south.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
handsome ;  but  the  greatest  number  have  but  a  mean  appearance. 
The  southern  extremity,  called  the  Strand,  is  the  most  pleasant, 
the  river  flowing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  houses,  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  of  fortune :  the  view  from  it  is  exten- 
sive and  beautiful.  The  quay  is  spacious  and  convenient,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Exeter,  who  purchased  it  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  hi 
the  shipping  business :  the  total  number  residing  in  the  parish,  as 
returned  under  the  late  act,  was  2748 ;  the  number  of  houses  was 
At77'  The  Church  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a  high 
cHff,  commanding  some  very  fine  scenery.  '^  A  noble  river,  dis- 
tant shipping,  churches  glimmering  through  groups  of  trees,  a 
fertile  vale,  and  a  fine  range  of  mountains,  rising  above  each 
other  in  beautiful  perspective,  as  hx  as  the  eye  can  reach/'f 

NUTWELL,    the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Heathfield,  nephew 

and  successor  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  ntuated  on  the  east  side  of 

the  river  Exe,  nearly  opposite  to  Powderham  Castle.     According 

to  Hisdon,    the  Manor-House  was  a  Castle  till  Lord  Dinham, 

about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  converted  it  into  a  fiur  and 

stately 
*  See  page  79.  +  Polwhele,  Vol.  II. 
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stately  dwell ing-house.  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  many  alterations; 
and  it  has  since  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  present  possessor,  on  i 
ifiore  ample  scale,  and  at  a  very  great  expence.  '  The  plantations 
lire  much  improved  and  extended.  The  contiguous  scenery  il 
highly  interesting. 

EX  Mouth,  so  named  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  Exe,  and  no^  one  of  the  best  frequented  watering-places  iii 
Devon,  was,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  only  a  small  hamlet, 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  was  then  brought  into  repute  by  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit,  who  retired  hither  to  bathe  when  iA 
ft  very  infirm  state  of  health,  and  received  great  benefit.  "  It  is 
situated  near  the  sea  shore,  between  the  cliffs,  which  open,  as  it 
were,  on  purpose  to  receive  it,  and  is  furnished  with  every  accom-^ 
modation  necessary  as  a  watering-place.  It  b  well  sheltered  from 
the  north-east  and  south-east  winds,  by  some  high  hills,  which 
rise  almost  close  behind,  and  supply  the  place  with  excellent  wa** 
ter.  The  buildings,  in  general,  are  low  and  incommodious ;  but 
here  and  there  are  some  good  houses,  inhabited  by  genteel  fami* 
lies,  which  of  late  have  made  Exmouth  their  constant  residence, 
and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  a  good  assembly-room* 
The  walks  are  delightfully  pleasant,  commanding  views  worthy 
the  pencils  of  the  best  masters.  From  a  hill  called  Chapel- Hi  11, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  a  line  of  coast  extending  from  Exeter  to 
the  Berry-Head,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  This  line  isT 
broken  by  several  hills,  that  gradually  ascend  from  the  coast  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  are  covered  with  lively  verdure, 
and  woody  inclosures ;  the  village  of  Starcross  skirting  their  bot- 
toms. Behind  these  hills  spring  up  some  bold  towering  head-lands,' 
of  varied  shapes,  and  unequal  heights,  through  which  the  sight  is' 
still  led  to  distant  objects  of  various  kinds,  woody  summits,  and' 
barren  rocks,  gradually  diminishing,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
landskip."*  I'he  plantations  of  Mamhead^  and'  Powderham  Castle 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  prospect^  which  is  additionally  embel- 
lished by  the  iioble  buildings  connected  with  those  estates.  HoU* 
linshcd  mentions  a  Castle  erected  here  to  defend  the  entrance  of 

U  2  Ae- 

•  Polwbclc,  Vol.  II.  p.  ai^. 
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the  haveo ;  end  tradition  affirms  it  to  have  st06d  at  GoA-Pont, 
where  some  slight  vestigps  of  embrasures  are  still  apparent.  £x« 
mouth  is  a  Chapel ry  in  the  parish  of  Littleham,  the  populatioii  of 
whidi,  according  to  the  iate  retams,  is  ^20  males,  and  11S9 
females :  the  number  of  houses  was  432. 

At  Hayet^  a  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  East  Btidlei«^,  Sim 
Walter  Raleigh,  whose  talents  and  whose  fate  have  excited 
the  admiration  and  regret  of  posterity,  was  bora  aboat  the  year 
1552.     His  family  was  ancient  and  respectable;  and  tfaougfi  not 
wealthy,  indulged  him  in  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educatioD; 
and  he  was  early  distinguished  at  the  University  for  the  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments.    After  remainiog 
three  years  at  Oxford,  during  which  time  he  had  frequently  es- 
pressed  a  particular  partiality  for  a  military  life,  he  was  pennitled 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  at  the  age  of  scvcntgen 
began  his  career  of  glory  as  one  of  the  troop  of  an  hundred  yomg 
gentlemen,  authorized  by  the  Queen  to  volunteer  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Princes  on  the  Continent     On  his  re- 
turn home,  after  the  expiration  of  six  years,  to  avoid  a  state  of 
inaction,  he  entered  into  the  land  service  in  Ireland :  a  militia  so 
very  poor.  Says  Winstanley,  that  it  scarcely  afforded  him  ""  food 
'  and  raiment."     Sir  Walter  was  not,'  however,  to  be  discouraged ; 
but  probably  seeing  a  better  chance  elsewhere, .  he  shortly  after* 
wards  embarked  for  th^  Netherlands,  where,  under  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hero  and  patriot.  Prince  William  the  First  of  Orange, 
he  shared  in  the'  glory  of  delivering  Holland  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain.     The  year  following  (151^9)  he  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, conducted  by  his  half-brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who 
had  o\>tained  a  patent  to  plant  and  settle  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America;  but  this  expedition  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
soon  after  returned  to  England.     It  was  in  this  voyage,  most  pro- 
bably, that  he  imbibed  lus  taste  for  discovery,  and  that  romaatic 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  gave  such  a.  decided  cast  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

In  15S3  he  ag^n  engaged  in  a  similar  expedition;  but  this 
abo  was  defeated  by  adyerse  circumstances*    Some  discoveries 
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iMde  during  the  voyage,  however,  so  impressed  Sir  Walter  with  a 
conviction  of  ultimate  success,  that,  on  his  earnest  representation 
to  the  Queen,  he  was  empowered  to  prosecute  his  enquiries ;  and 
the  result  was  the  important  discovery  of  Virginia.  Sir  Walter, 
on  his  return,  received  from  the  Queen  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
accompanied  with  a  grant  of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  vending  xohies  by  retail  throughout  the  Kingdom.  His 
good  fortune  now  advanced  apace.  A  fleet  of  seven  sail,  which 
he  sent  out  to  colonise  Virginia,  not  only  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion, but  his  cousin.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  commanded  it, 
on  the  voyage  home  captured  a  Spanish  prize,  estimated  at  the 
then  enormous  value  of  50,0001. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  our  hero  through  the  subsequent 
years  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  we  behold  a  series  of  brilliant  actions 
and  successes !  He  made  no  less  than  five  voyages  to  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Officers  on  board  the  fleet 
which  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada;  and  he  proposed,  and 
warmly  seconded,  a  number  of  patriotic  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  and  commerce;  particularly  Captain  Davis's 
expedition  for  discox'ering  a  North*west  Passage.  His  learning  was 
continually  improving  into  habits  of  life,  and  helped  greatly  to 
advance  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  and  he  became  a  bet- 
ter soldier,  a  better  sea-officer,  an  abler  statesman,  and  a  more 
accomplished  courtier,  in  proportion  as  he  was  a  better  scholar. 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  l603,  and  the  accession  of  James, 
her  contemptible  successor,  Raleigh's  sun  set.  I'hat  timid  pedant, 
who  was  destitute  of  merit  himself,  hated  it  in  others;  but  military 
merit  was  peculiarly  his  aversion,  as  it  was  a  tacit  reproach  on  his 
own  cowardice.  Sir  Walter  was  soon  marked  out  for  destruction; 
though  James,  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs,  affected,  in  the 
beginning,  to  treat  him  with  great  kindness.  The  first  step  to  his 
disgrace  was  his  dismissal  from  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Guards. 
A  forged  accusation  was  in  the  meantime  prepared ;  and  though  no 
evidence  was  adduced,  of  his  having  been  engaged  in  any  trea- 
sonable act  whatever,  he  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  condemned 
for  high  treason.    The  trial  was  throughout  not  only  conducted 

U  3  with 
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with  the  greatest  acrimony  by  the  Croirn  lawyei«»  hmt,  to  dieatiRi 
oai  disgrace  of  his  memoiy,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, made  use  of  the  grossest  and  most  unmanly  abuse  id  optor 
ing  the  false  accusation,  and  stigpnatised  Sir  Walter  with  tbe  op- 
probrious appellations  of  ^^  traitor,  moujiter,  viper,  find  spider  of 
hell."  T4ie  patriot  was  condemned,  and  sentence  was  p«sed; 
^ut  the  dastardly  court  durst  not  proceed  to  execution,  so  great 
yas  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  people  for  the  hero  of  h»  cooa* 
try.  He  was,  therefore,  reluctantly  reprieved,  and  detained  a  doae 
prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

During  the  protracted  rigors  of  this  confinement,  which  lasted 
nearly  thirteen  years,  Sir  Walter  produced  hb  '^  HiUorjf  rf  tJk 
World;"  the  design  of  which,  S9.ys  Granger,  '^  was  equal  to  the 
greatness*  of  his  mind,  and  the  execution  to  the  strength  of  his 
parts,  and  the  variety  of  his  learning:  his  style  is  pure,  nenroos, 
and  majestiCi  and  much  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  hiatory  than 
^at  of  Lord  Baoon.  Raleigh  seems  to  have  written  for  posterity} 
Bacon»  for  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  This  admirable  work 
^as  been  thought  a  just  model  for  the  reformation  of  our  lan-i 
guage."  He  was  at  length  released,  through  the  joint  intercessioa 
pf  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  application  of  a  douceur 
of  15001.  given  to  a  relation  of  James's  minion,  George  Villieis, 
The  events  which  befell  him  after  his  liberation  are  well  known. 
A  combination  of  unforeseen  unfortunate  circumstances,  soose  of 
them  purposely  contrived,  prevented  his  brin§^ng  the  golden  bribe 
he  expected  from  the  mines  in  Guiana,  and  occasioned  his  ruin, 
Gondamor,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  hated  him  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  his  nation,  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  it  was  resolved 
therefore  to  sacrifice  him  to  Spam,  in  a  manner  that  has  justly  ex« 
posed  the  court  to  the  abhorrence  of  all  succeeding  ages,  by  call- 
ing him  duwn  to  judgment  on  his  former  sentence^  passed  fifteen 
years  before. 

Having  received  notice  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  on  tiia 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  the  hot 
$t  of  an  ague,  an<l  being  put  to  the  bar,  and  demanded,  why  exe- 
cution should  not  be  awarded  against  him,  he  pleaded  the  Kings 

commission 
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-tromnussion  for  his  last  voyage,  the  very  words  ofwliichy  "  To  hit 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Subject,  kc"  did  in  themselves  imply  a 
pardon.  Ue  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  proceed:  the  warrant 
for  his  execution,  which  was  ready  signed  and  sealed^  was  read; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  where 
he  concluded  his  life  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  energy  and  dig* 
nity  of  his  character.  He  ascended  the  steps  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  spoke  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner  to  the  people  ; 
and,  after  inspecting  the  axe,  and  conversing  with  the  most 
perfect  ease,  he  laid  his  neck  to  the  block,  and  it  was  severed  at 
two  blows;  *'  his  body  never  shrinking  or  moving/'  His  head  waft 
^own  on  each  side  the  scaffold,  and  then  put  into  a  red  leather 
bag;  and  his  velvet  night-gown  being  thrown  over  it,  it  was  after* 
wards  conveyed  away  in  a  mourning  coach  df  his  Lady's. 

"  Thus  fell  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
^ear  of  his  age,  a  sacrifice  to  a  despicable  administration,  and  the 
resentment  of  a  mean  Prince ;  a  man  of  an  extensive  genius,  capa- 
ble of  vast  enterprises;  and  from  his  earliest  appearance  in  public 
Hfe,  to  the  last  stage  of  it,  a  firm  and  active  patriot.''  He  was 
beheaded  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  i6l8. 

BICTON,  a  scat  of  John  Lord  Rolle,  was  given  by  Henry  the 
First  to  one  John;  sumamcd  Janitor  from  his  office,  and  the  te- 
nure by  which  this  estate  was  held ;  that  of  keeping  the  prison  for 
the  county,  a  service  still  performed  by  the  possessors  of  the  ma^ 
nor.  From  the  Janitors  it  descended  to  Sir  Thomas  Dennis, 
(knighted  in  Holland  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  1586,)  whose 
daughter  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Sir  Henry  Rolle,  of  Steven- 
stone,  ancestor  to  the  present  owner.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious 
building,  standing  in  a  pleasant  park,  plentifully  stocked  with 
beech  and  oak  trees,  and  abounding  in  deer. 

BictoH  Church  is  a  small  neat  building,  situated  in  a  romantic 
spot,  and  enciccled  by  a  beautiful  screen  of  woods.  Within  it 
is  an  alabaster  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dbitts 
Rolle,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  year  l638*  The  inscription  was 
written  by  Dr.  Fuller,  and  is  as  follows: 

U4  Mi» 
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Hit  earthly  part  within  thia  tombe  doth  icale^  r   ^ 

Who  kept  a  couit  of  honour  in  hit  breaite : 

Birth,  beautic,  wit,  and  wiadome,  sat  as  plerea. 

Till  Death  mistooke  his  virtues  for  his  yean ; 

Or  else  Heaven  covy'd  Earth  so  ridi  a  treBSure, 

Wheicio  too  fine  the  ware,  too  scant  the  measnre. 

Hit  mournful  wife,  her  love  to  show  in  part. 

This  tombe  built  her&~a  better  in  her  heart. 

Sweete  babe,  his  hopeful  heyre — Heav'n  grant  this  boon. 

Live  but  so  well;  but,  oh!  dye  not  so  soon. 

OTTORTON,  says  Risdon,  **  coasteth  the  cli&  near  wheie 
the  river  Otter  empties  his  waters  into  the  sea  at  Ottermonth; 
vhich  is  a  goodly  manor,  and  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Dissolo- 
tion  of  the  Abbies  continued  in  the  hands  of  religious  men/'  Hie 
Conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Michael  in  Periculo  Maris, 
in  Normandy,  who  had  a  prioiy  of  Benedictines  here;  the  reve- 
nues of  which,  at  the  suppression  of  the  alieo  priories  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  First,  were  valued  at  871.  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 
There  was  also  a  nunnery  here;  and  the  area  inclosed  by  the  qua- 
drangle formed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Manor-House,  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nun's  Court. 

Woodbury  CasiUj  on  the  edge  of  a  high  hill,  in  the  road  be* 
tween  Sidmouth  and  Newton-Poppleford,  u  a  small  inclosure,  oi 
^n  irregular  form,  deeply  entrenched*  In  some  part  the  ditch  is 
double;  the  south  part  seems  like  an  appendix  to  it;  the  ditch 
single,  and  not  so  deep  as  the  other.  It  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  project  over  the  river  £xe,  and  the  surrounding 
country.* 

SIDMOUTH, 

Is  a  small  but  neat  market-town,  situated  in  a  bottom,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  opening  to  the  sea,  between  two  steep 
ranges  of  hills.  Through  this  bottom  the  little  river  Sid  flows  to- 
wards the  ocean,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  pebbles  on  iht  beach.  The 
cU&  ^re  composed  of  sand,  tinged  by  the  red  oxyde  of  iron,  and 

partly 

^  Crough's  Additions  to  Camden, 
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partly  calcareoos;  the  glare  of  which,  together  with  that  of  a 
broad  bed  of  pebbles,  and  the  low  situation  of  Sidmouth,  render  it 
intensely  hot  at  the  time  of  a  clear  summer  sky :  the  adjacent  sce- 
nery isy  however,  extremely  delightful.*  This  was  formerly 
a  good  sea-port;  but  the  harbour  has  been  so  choaked  up  with 
sand  and  pebbles,  that  pleasure  boats  and  fishing  smacks  are  the 
only  vesseb  that  can  now  approach  the  shore.  Of  late  years,  the 
population  and  buildings  have  increased,  through  the  number  of 
persons  who  frequent  it  in  the  summer  season  for  the  purposes  of 
bathing  and  recreation.  The  accommodations  are  good;  and  an 
elegant  ball-room,  billiard-room,  and  tea-room,  have  been  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors.  The  number  of  houses  in  this 
parish  is  about  €60;  of  inhabitants,  1250.  Near  the  beach  is  an 
ancient  stone  building,  with  very  thick  walls,  firmly  cemented, 
which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  a  Chapel  of  ease  when  Otter- 
ton  V7as  the  mother  Church;  and  in  a  path  leading  from  Sidmouth 
to  Otterton,  called  Go-Church,  is  an  ancient  Cross. 

The  scenery  on  the  coast  from  Sidmouth  to  SEATON,  is  pro- 
bably the  finest  on  the  southern  shores  of  Devon.  The  rocks  are 
bold,  and,  by  their  association  with  other  objects,  present  some 
very  romantic  and  picturesque  views.  Seaton  is  supposed  by 
Camden  to  have  been  the  Moridunvm  of  Antoninus;  and  Stukcley, 
Salmon,  and  Borlase,  agree  \vith  him  in  that  opinion;  but  Baxter 
places  that  station  at  Topsham ;  and  Horseley,  at  Eggerton  Hill, 
in  Dorsetshire."  Half  a  mile  above  Seaton  is  Honey  Ditches^  an 
oblong  moated  camp  of  three  acres,  probably  the  garrison  of  the 
port.t  The  sea  has  considerably  retired  from  the  land  in  this 
part  of  the  coast;  or  rather  the  stones  and  sand  that  have  here  ac- 
cumulated, have  caused  that  appearance."  "  Ther  hath  beene," 
observes  Leland,  '*  a  very  notable  havea  fkl  Seton;  but  now  ther 
lyith  between  the  two  pointes  of  the  old  h^yen,  a  mighty  rigge  and 
barre  of  peble  stones  in  the  very  mouth  o(;it,,  and  the  ryvcr  of  A* 
is  driven  to  the  very  est  point  of  the,h<^vep,  caplld  WhitCliii;. 
and  ther  at  a  very  small  gut  goeth  into  fi\^  se;  and  here  cum  in 
fmall  fischar  botes  for  socour.     Scten  is  now  but  a  mcane  thing, 

inhabited 

♦    Maton'i   Observations,  Vol..  I., 
f  Cough's  Additioxv  to  CamdcQ. 
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inhabited  with  fischar  men;  it  hath  beene  far  liargeT  when  tfat 
haven  was  good."  The  united  parishes  of  Seoton  and  Beer  eon* 
fain  295  homOy  and  1497  inhabitants. 

COLYTON,  OR  CULLITON, 

The  town  n^n  tht  river  Coli/^  is  a  small  but  ancient  maikel- 
town,  called,  by  Risdon,  a  **  borough  of  reputation.**  The  houses 
are,  in  general,  built  with  ftints,  and  mostly  thatched:  and  the 
housekeepers  of  a  small  district,  called  the  borough,  annually  chuse 
a  Portreve  at  the  Lord's  Court.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
Colyton  was  the  King's  demesne;  and  Ring  John  granted  the  inha- 
bitants a  fair,  to  continue  eight  days.  The  parish  Church  is  a 
^acious  stone  fabric,  with  a  tower  rising  above  the  chancel,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  octagonal.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel is  an  inclosed  burial-place  belonging  to  the  De  la  Pole  family, 
containing  various  effigies,  and  other  monumental  decorations: 
and  in  the  small  aisle  between  the  Church  and  chancel,  is  the  fi- 
gure of  a  girl  under  a  stone  canopy,  apparently  about  6\'e  yean 
of  age.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  gi-and- daughter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  to  have  t>een  choaked  by  a  fish-bone:  over  her 
are  the  Royal  and  the  Courtenay  arms.  TTle  number  of  houses 
in  this  town  is  289:  of  inhabitants,  J  641. 

COLCOMBE-HOUSE,  near  Colyton,  was  erected  by  the 
Earls  of  Devon  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  first;  but  on  the  at- 
tainder of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  crumbling  edifice  was 
left  to  ruin.  On  its  coming  into  possession  of  Sir  William  De  Is 
Pole,  the  author  of  the  Collections  for  the  History  of  this  County, 
he  new  built  the  house,  and  made  it  his  place  of  residence.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  his  descendant  Sir  W.  T.  De  la  Pole,  but  is 
again  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Membury  Castle  is  an  ancient  work,  on  a  very  high  spot  of  land, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Axe.  Its  situation  was  judiciously 
chosen,  as  it  commands  some  extremely  extensive  views,  both  of 
Sea  and  land.  The  Manor  anciently  belonged  to  the  Barony  of 
Oakhampton ;  but,,  on  the  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 

was 
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gives,  by  Henry  tbe  Eightk,  to  Sir  Edward  North.    It  afieiv 
wards  became  the  properly,  by  purchase,  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of 
Ashe,   whose  family  continued  possessors   till  within  these  few 
years,  when  Captain  Williams,  the  heir  of  the  Drakes^  sold  it  to 
^lessTS.  Bunter,  Isaac,  and  Geoxfe  Tucker,  of  Axminster;  the 
|wo  last  of  whom  are  its  present  owners.    The  Drake  Mansion<» 
House  at  Ashe  was  a  spacious  and  commodious  building,  but  is 
^w  in  a  state  of  ruin.     It  was  rebuilt,  shortly  afler  the  Civil 
Wars,  by  Sir  John  Drake,  whose  daughter  had  married  Sir  Wins- 
ton Churchill,  the  father  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough.   Sir 
Winston  was  originally  of  Wotton  Glanvill,  in  Doisetshire;  but 
bis  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First  obliged  him  to  take 
itefuge  at  the  house  of  his  fiEtther-in*law,  where  roost  of  his  children 
were  brought  forth ;  and  among  them 

.    JoBN  Churchill,  Duke  of  MarlbcH-ough,  the  celebrated 
General  and  Statesmap,  who  was  bom  oa  Midsummer-day,  in  the 
year  l650.     He  was  introduced  to  court  when  very  young,  and 
was  made  Captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  before  which,  period 
be  had  been  in  several  actions.     At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  he  m 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  noticed  by  the  Marshall 
Turenne,  who  called  him  the  handsome  Englishman.     At  the 
siege  of  Maestricht,  which  happened  soon  after,  the  Fcencb  King 
thanked  him  at  the  head  of  the  line;  and  the  Duke  of  York  told 
King  Charles  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr.  Churchill's  bravery.     On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel.  About  the 
aajne  time  he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  intimate  but  insolent  fe.vorite  of 
Queen  Anne.     In  l682  be  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  B»* 
rem  Eymouth,  in  Scotland ;  and  on  James's  accession,  received  the 
additional  title  of  Lord  Churchill,  of  Sandwich,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  sent  Ambassador  to  the  French  Court  to  notify  that  events 
lie  continued  to  serve  King  James  with  fidelity,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  quelling  the  western  rebellion ;  but  when  the  Monarch 
endeavored  to  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  countiy,  he  de>- 
serted  him,  and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange.    This  change  ob- 
tained him  an  import&at  command  in  the  army;  and  after  the 
Pcinpe's  coronation,   he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  CouncjJ,   made 

a  Gentleman 
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a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  and  created  Earl  of  Mail- 
borough.  He  afterwards  served  in  Holland,  Ireland,  aad 
Flanders ;  but  on  his  return  disgraced,  and  even  committed  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  through  a  false  accusation  of  treason,  as 
is  reported;  though  the  true  cause  admits  of  some  argument.  On 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  was  restored  to  favor;  and  the  tuition 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  committed  to  his  care.  For- 
tune now,  as  if  to  make  him  amends  for  her  former  unkindness, 
showered  her  gifb  upon  him«  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  was  chosen  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  their  forces,  with  a  salary  of  100,000  florins  per  annum. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  attained  still  higher  honois 
and  emoluments.  The  description  of  his  achievements  during  the 
succeeding  years,  each  of  which  was  more  splendid  than  the  other, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  history.  The  rewards  he  received  were 
equally  great.  He  was  advanced  to  the  Dukedom  of  Marlborough, 
and  had  a  pension  of  50001.  assigned  to  him  and  his  heirs  enjoying 
that  title,  for  ever.  The  magnificent  palace  of  Blenheim,  which 
cost  half  a  million  of  money,  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  nation. 
The  houses  of  Parliament  congratulated  him ;  addresses  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  all  the  powers  and  potentates 
of  Europe  seemed  eager  to  follow  their  example.  The  King  of 
Spain  presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds.  The  repub- 
lic of  Holland  sent  him  letters  of  congratulation.  He  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  Emperor  Leopold,  written  with  his  own 
hand;  an  honor  paid  to  none  but  Soviereigns;  and  was  at  the  same 
time  requested  by  him  to  accept  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  which,  with  the  Queen's  leave,  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  title  of  Prmce  of  MUdenkdm  in  the  Province  qfSwabia,  Nei- 
ther his  services,  however,  nor  his  honors,  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve him  from  disgrace  on  a  change  of  ministry;  and  he  who  had 
such  a  short  time  before  been  the  idol  of  the  nation,  was  at  length 
so  neglected  and  insulted,  that  he  went  into  voluntaiy  banishment 
with  his  Duchess.  It  is  not  improbable  but  this  lady's  haughty 
behaviour  to  her  mistress  Queen  Anne,  might  be  one  occasion  of 
the  treatment  he  met  with.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  re- 
2  turned 
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turned  to  England,  and  was  welcomely  received,  and  appointed  to 
9,  command  in  the  army.  Some  years  after,  he  retired  from  pub* 
lie  business.  He  died  at  Windsor  Lodge  in  1722,  aged  73;  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  highest  pomp,  and  all 
the  solemnity  due  to  a  person  who  bad  deserved  well  of  his  coun* 
try.  **  His  character  will  be  best  appreciated  by  his  actions.  If 
lie  had  foibles,  they  were  those  inseparable  from  human  nature. 
His  country  he  raised  to  be  the  first  of  nations,  as  during  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  he  w^  the  first  of  men ;  and  as  long  as  our  his- 
tories remain,  or,  indeed,  the  Histories  of  Europe,  his  memory 
mil  live,  and  be  the  boast  of  Britain/' 

SHUTE  HOUSE,  the  principal  seat  of  Sir  William  Templar 
de  la  Pole,  Bart  is  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Axminster. 
The  old  Manor- House*  is  falling  &st  to  decay.  Risdon  terms  it 
an  **  ancient  dwelling  of  personages  of  good  worth,  and  some 
Knights  sumamed  thereof;  as  Lucas  de  Sheete ;  Sir  William  and 
Sir  Robert  Sheete,  Knights,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Third,  from 
whom  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Pyne,  Knight''  It  afterwards  con-^ 
tinned  in  the  Bonville  family  for  some  time,  and  came  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  attainder  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Queen 
Mary  granted  it  to  Sir  William  Petre,  her  principal  Secretary; 
from  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  William  Pole, 
Bart,  in  1787)  when  a  new  house  was  began  upon  a  large  ' 
scale,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  has  never  been 
finished ;  as  the  worthy  Baronet  died  during  its  progress,  and  left 
a  minor  heir.  The  plan  of  the  new  building  is  a  square  body,  with 
two  uniform  wingis,  connected  by  corridon. 

KILMINGTON,  near  Shute,  ''  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  from 
KU-maen'toHf  the  town  at  the  stony  burial-place,  bearing  the  me* 
mory  of  a  great  slaughter  made  in  Kingsfield."t    The  Manor  an* 

ciently 

*  The  tnnexcd  Print  reprcMiiti  the  ancient  gate-way,  which  led  to  die 
House.  Atuched  to  the  cornices  of  this  gate-way  are  several  grosesque  figures^ 
and  stone  shields,  bearing  the  family  arms,  ice.  Over  the  embattled  wall  is 
Men  i  bell  turret^  belonging  to  the  Mansion. 

f  Polwhcle,  Vol.  II.  p.  t93. 
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cicndy  belonged  to  the  Barons  of  Torringtoiiy  die  last  of  vknn, 
Matthew  de  Toriton,  left  five  daughters,  among  whom  his  cstato 
were  divided ;  and,  by  the  respective  marriages  of  the  heiieases 
passed  into  different  families. 

AXMINSTER, 

Called  Aiminstre  in  the  Domesday  Book,  and  in  old  wri- 
tings, Axtnifster,  was  so  denominated  from  the  river  Axe,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  a  Minster  reported  to  have  been  erected  by 
King  Athclstan,  for  seven  Priests,  whom  he  appointed  to  pray 
for  tlic  souls  of  seven  Earls,  *'  slain  at  Calesdown  in  a  battle 
which  ragpd  to  Colecroft  by  Axminster."*  Previous  to  the  Nor- 
man Invasion,  the  Manor  belonged  to  the  Crown.  King  John 
gave  it  to  William  Lord  Briwere,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Lord 
Reginald  de  Mohun,  who  founded  an  Abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
order  at  Newenham,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  Hundred  and 
Manor  of  Axminster.  At  the  Dissolution,  it  came  to  the  Norfolk 
family ;  but  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Petre,  to  whose  ances- 
tor, Sir  William  Petre,  it  was  granted  by  James  the  flr$t.t 

Axminster  is  a  large  irregularly  built  town ;  the  streets  are  in 
general  open,  but  the  houses  are  of  various  architecture,  and  not 
remarkable  for  elegance :  their  number,  as  returned  under  the  late 
act,  was  431:  that  of  inhabitants,  2154.  The  laboring  classes  of 
the  latter  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  lea- 
ther breeches,  gloves,  &c«  The  Carpet  manufiactory  was  esta- 
blished here  about  the  year  1755,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
state ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  being  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred. Ihe  process  of  weaving  diffei-s  materially  from  that  pursued 
in  most  other  places.  The  carpets  are  woven  in  one  entire  piece, 
several  hands  being  employed  in  conjunction  at  the  same  loom, 
working  the  patterns  with  needles.  Tiie  Turkey  and  Persian  car- 
pets are  here  imitated  with  great  success ;  but  the  usual  patteflu 
are  flowers,  roses,  &c.  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in  many  larg? 
pieces,  to  copy  Roman  tcsselated  pavements,  which  have  an  un- 
common richness  and  variety.     One  loom  measures  in  breadth  no 

less 
*  Pole's  Collections,  p.  115.  f  Chappie's  MSS. 
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less  than  twenty-seven  feet,  and  the  piece  woven  in  it  may  be  ex* 
tended  to  any  length. 

.  The  Church  is  a  large,  venerable  building,  dedicated  to  St. 
Maiy :  it  exhibits  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  archity^cture ;  but 
it  seems  doubtful  if  any  part  is  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  its  reputed 
founder.  The  interior  has  a  heavy,  cumbrous  appearance,  parti- 
cularly where  the  bulky  tower,  rising  awkwardly  in  the  middle  of 
the  structure,  intercepts  the  view,  and  gives  a  disagreeable  hea- 
viness to  the  whole.  This  Church  is  said  by  Leland  to  have 
been  ^'  famose  by  the  sepultures  of  many  opble  Danes  slain  in 
King  i^thelsiane's  time,  at  a  batel  on  Branesdowne  thirby,  and 
by  the  sepultures  likewise  of  sum  Saxon  Lordes  slain  in  same  feld." 
Some  few  parts  of  the  building  have  the  appearance  of  great  anti- 
quity, particularly  a  Saxon  door-way,  that  has  been  removed 
from  the  south  side  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisle.  The  windowa 
of  the  School-House,  close  by  the  Church,  are  also  rounded  in 
the  Saxon  style.  In  this  town  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  a 
Meeting- House  for  Independents,  and  another  for  Methodists. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  the  parish  of  Thom- 
corabe,  (a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  Dorsetshire,)  within  whose 
boundaries  is  FORD  ABBEY,*  the  seat  of  John  Francis  Gwynn, 
Esq.  This  i^  a  large  pile  of  building,  consisting  partly  of  the  old 
Abbey  walls,  with  various  heterogeneous  additicxis.  Parts  of  the 
ancient  building  bear  evident  marks  of  elegant  architecture,  and 
particularly  the  remnant  of  the  cloister.  This  beautiful  fragment 
consists  of  eight  windows  facing  the  south,  with  light  buttresses 
-  between  them,  and  joins  a  round  Chapel  on  the  east ;  and  on  the 
western  side  connects  with  the  great  hall,  or  refectory.  This  is  a 
noble  room,  fifty-five  feet  by  twenty-eight,  lighted  with  four  large 
windows  on  one  side,  charged  with  muUions  and  tracery :  five  si- 
milar windows  on  the  opposite  side  are  blocked  up.     The  south 

front 

*  lo  the  Priat  is  MpjrcKDted  part  of  the  Chapd  to  the  right  The  modem 
additions  project  from  the  centn;,  and  are  connected  to  a  fint  square  tower  en- 
trance. This  unites  with  the  great  Hall,  which  is  joined  to  other  modem 
apartments.  Tho  water  in  the  fore-ground  ii  paxt  of  one  of  the  Abbey  fish* 
poods. 
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front  opens  to  a  raised  terrace,  and  presents  a  long  range  o(  buiW- 
ing,  in  which  is  combined  a  strange  and  incongruous  mixtare  of 
English  and  Grecian  architectnre.     The  firsts  is  displayed  by  tk 
cloisters  and  hall ;  whilst  the  latter  is  seen  in  a  projecting  coloc- 
nade,  and  sonie  apartments  that  have  been  added  to  the  centre. 
These  additions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  seems  to  justify  the  opinion ;  bnt  whetiier 
adopted  by  a  professional  architect,  or  recommended  by  a  tastelos 
proprietor,  it  is  sufficient  that  they  exist  a  singular  example  of 
perverted  taste.     "  The  ruin,"  observes  Mr.  Gilpin,  **  fe  patched 
up  into  an  awkward  dwelling ;  old  parts  and  new  are  blended  to- 
gether, to  the  mutual  disgrace  of  both.     The  elegant  cloister  is 
still  left,  but  it  is  completely  repaired,  white-washed,  and  con- 
verted into  a  green-house.     The  hall,   too,  is   modemiaed,  and 
every  other  part ;  sash  windows  glare  over  pointed  arches,  and 
Gothic  walls  are  adorned  with  Indian  paper."     The  original  Ab- 
bey was  founded  by  Adelign,  daughter  of  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  in 
1 140,  for  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.     The  revenues  were  va- 
lued, at  the  Dissolution,  at  3811.  10s.  8|d.  and  the  house,  with 
its  demesnes,    was  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  Richud 
Pollard,     It  came  into  the  Gwynn  family  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  Francis  in  169O,  with  Francis  G^ynn,  Esq.  of  Lansa- 
nor,  in  Glamorganshire.     In  the  Chapel  are  some  monuments  of 
the  Prideauxs',  and  the  arms  of  several  families  who  have  succes- 
sively possessed  the  Abbey.     Some  of  the  wainscotting  and  pan- 
nels  are  the  same  as  cased  the  ancient  walls.     In  the  saloon  are 
several  pieces  of  tapestry  wretchedly  copied  from  Raphael's  raucb 
admired  cartoons. 
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^  EFORE  the  arrival  of  the  Romans^  Dorsetshire,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers,  was  inhabited  by  the  DurotrI'* 
GEs,  or  MoRiNi;  both  which  appellations  are  derived  from  the. 
British  language.  The  term  Durotriges,  is  compounded  from 
dTOoyr^  water,  and  irigo^  to  abide,  or  dwell ;  and  implies  Inhabi- 
tants bj^  the  water.  Moriki  is  derived  from  Moriir,  signifying 
maritime,  and  the  common  plural  termination  for  people;  and  is 
therefore  similar  in  its  import  to  Durotriges,  as  it  means  the  maii' 
time  peopUy  or  dwellers  on  the  sea-^hore.  The  Morini  Britons  are 
thus  mentioned  in  a  Poem  of  Taliesin's.  **  Upon  the  sea  there 
would  be  coming  the  wooden  wafters,  full  of  the  tumult  of  the 
Angles  in  council :  signs  are  seen  boding  the  rage  of  the  Saxons. 
Of  thoee  that  are  wont  to  lead,  let  Seiron  be  the  heaii,  against  the 
lion  Picts,  of  the  Morini  Britons/'*  By  the  Saxons,  Dorsetshire 
was  styled  Dorset ta;  Dor,  from  the  British  Dwyr ;  and  setta, 
from  the  Saxon  Settan^  to  inhabit,  or  dwell  upon ;  its  significa- 
tion was  therefore  similar  to  Durotriges,  the  dwellers  by  the  waterm 

The  early  history  of  Dorsetshire  is  vague,  and  unsatis&ctory. 
That  it  had  British  possessors  is,  however,  certain ;  not  only  from 
its  name,  but  likewise  fro.m  the  monuments  which  yet  exist,  of 
their  peculiar  customs.  The  chief  of  these  remains  are  the  Ag* 
glestone,  near  Studiand ;  a  Circle  of  Stones,  near  Pokeswcli ;  a 
Cromlech,  near  Portisham ;  and  the  Temple,  and  segment  of  a 
Circle  of  Stones,  near  Winterbourne.  On  the  division  of  the 
Island  into  Roman  provinces,  Dorsetshire  became  part  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima;  and  on  the  establbhment  of  the  Saxons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  to  which  it  continued  attached 

Vol.  IV.  X  till 

•  Owen's  Cambrian  Regiiter,  Vol  II. 
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till  the  union  of  the  different  states  under  Egbert  Many  of  &e 
Saxon  Kings  appear  to  have  lived  in  this  countj;  andKiiigstoD 
Hall,  and  Corfe  Castle,  are  pointed  out  by  tnkfitioii  as  tbeir 
places  of  residence. 

Dorsetshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wiltriiire  and  SoBMoet- 
shire;  on  the  east,  by  Hampshire;  on  the  west,  by  Defoo,  and 
part  of  Somerset ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  BrUisk  ChaoDd.  It 
form  is  every  where  irregular :  its  long  northern  side  has  a  coosi* 
derable  angular  projection  in  the  middle :  the  8e8-5h<»e  on  tfae 
south  runs  out  into  numerous  points  and  bend-lands,  till  it 
stretches  to  the  Isle  of  Pordand ;  thence  westward  the  coast  is  not 
so  deeply  indented,  but  inclines  obliquely  towards  Devonsluie. 
Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  thirty-five  miles;  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west»  about  fifty-five;  its  drcumfeicKe 
may  be  estimated  at  nearly  l60.  The  area  includes  abovt 
775,000  acres;  and  is  divided  into  thirty-four  hundreds,  andiiw 
divisionSy  containing  upwards  of  390  parishes,  twenty-two  market- 
towns,  nine  boroughs,  about  22fl60  houses,  and  1 15,320  iDfaabi- 
tants.  The  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  uneven,  and  io 
many  parts  very  hilly.  Its  most  striking  features  are  the  cpeoflfli} 
vninclosed  parts  covered  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  who  W 
on  the  verdant  produce  of  the  downs. 

In  the  natural  division  of  this  county,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  land  is  appropriated  to  pasture ;  the  arable  is  estimated  at  ooe 
third,  and  the  waster  at  about  a  ninth :  the  principal  sheep  coun- 
try is  round  Dorchester.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen  arc 
fed  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  ridi 
pasture,  and  extends  from  north  to  south,  about  nineteen  mites; 
and  from  east  to  west,  about  fourteen;  and  contains  qpwsns 
of  170,000  acres:  here  are  also  some  orchards,  which  produce 
excellent  cyder.  Many  of  the  other  vales  on  the  south-western 
side  are  likewise  uncommonly  luxuriant.  The  greatest  extent  ot 
waste  land  is  in  the  southteasteni  part  of  the  county,  from  bclcnr 
Bere-Regis  southwards  towards  Lulworth  and  the  sea,  extending 
beyond  Corfe  Castle  to  the  Hampshire  border :  the  greatest  p^ 
of  this  is  a  most  dreary  waste,  serving  only  in  the  summer  to  sup- 
2  i^^ 
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port  a  few  ordinary  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  supply  the  neighbour* 
Mg  villages  with  heath  for  firing.     Some  few  spots  baye  of  late 
been  cultivated,  and  appear  like  gardens  in  a  desart.     The  turn* 
pike  roads  are  numerous,  and  render  travelling  easy  and  pleasant* 
Dorsetshire,  from  the  mildness  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  has  been  termed  the  Garden  of  England,    The  soils  vary 
in  diflbrent  parts.     About  Bridport  the  lower  lands  are  mostly 
deep  rich  loams:  on  the  higher  hills,  throughout  the  western  dis- 
trict, the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  intermixed  with  a  base  kind  of  flinty 
and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  beech.    To  the  north  of  Sher- 
borne, which  affords  some  of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  county,  it 
is  a  stone  brack,  which  is  the  case  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and 
most  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.    The  tillage  in  the  open  parts 
of  the  countiy  is  very  much  upon  a  chalk  bottom,  and  all  the  way 
towards  Abbotsbury  and  Weymouth  is  of  an  inferior  quality/    In 
the  centre  of  the  county  the  soil  is  good,   and  the  land. well 
managed.     The  open  and  uninclosed  parts  are  in  general  poor  land, 
and  scarce  admit  of  any  improvement  by  inclosing,  as  the  great 
scarcity  of  wood,  and  in  some  places  of  stone,  would  make  it  very 
expensive.     Draining,  except  in  the  water  meadows^  is  very  little 
practised  in  any  part  of  the  county ;  though  much  of  the  tillage 
land,  which  is  gravelly  and  springy,  might  be  improved  by  it.     In 
some  local  spots,  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  underwood,  such 
as  Duncliff,  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmere,  Honeycombe  Wood,  in  the 
Vale  of  Sherborne,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  soil  is 
chiefly  cold  and  wet.     The  Downs  are  chiefly  of  a  light  chalky 
soil,  with  a  turf  remarkably  fine.     The  Vale  of  Black  more  is  sur« 
rounded  with  hills  of  a  deep  rich  soil.     The  hay  produced  here  is 
excellent,  and  the  beasts  thrive  well  on  it  in  the  winter  without 
any  other  food.     The  meadow  lands,  through  which  run  the  Pid* 
dle  and  the  Frome,  by  which  they  are  watered,  possess  great  quan- 
tities of  lime-stone  and  pipe-clay.     Neither  coal  nor  ores  of  any 
kind  are  found  in  the  county;  but  the  whole  Isle  of  Portland 
soems  to  be  one  entire  mass  of  fine  free-stone,  and  the  quarries  of 
Purbeck  are  well  known  for  their  valuable  produce. 

X«  .  The 
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Hie  general  practice  and  management  of  tillage  in  this  coo&fir 
18  le»  attended  to  than  any  other  part  of  agriculture;  and  thoo^ 
the  Norfolk  husbandry  might  be  adopted  with  success,  the  kb 
appears  to  prevail,  of  putting  all  crops  into  the  groand  nith  a 
few  ploughing?  as  possible.  1  he  sowing  of  wheat  is  often  cftctd 
with  one  ploughing;  and  symmetry  and  neatness  are  so  miicb(i»- 
regarded,  that  in  small  pieces  of  ground,  tha  ploughman  will  vvy 
three  or  four  yards  from  a  straight  line,  and  persevere  in  his  fip 
grant  direction  as  a  matter  of  no  import.  The  plough  used  is 
called  a  5ti//,  and  is  long,  large,  and  heavy :  it  has  one  very  snail 
wheel  on  the  side  of  the  beam,  and  is  constantly  worked  by  (bar 
hones,  two  a-breast,  or  six  oxen  in  yokes.  In  most  of  the  toia 
round  Dorchester,  land  lets  fur  a  high  price:  pasture  land  from 
forty  to  fifty  shillings  per  acre;  and  arable,  at  about  thirty sbi)- 
linp.  Garden  ground  is  let  out  to  manufacturers  and  artificers  a 
four  pounds  per  acre.  Barley  affords  a  great  produce,  tod  a 
large  portion  of  malt  is  made  for  the  internal  consumpdon  of  the 
county  r  in  some  towns  10,000  or  12,000  bushels  are  madeuiiO' 
ally.  The  strong  beer  is  famous:  the  ale  is  also  particularly  cde 
brated,  and  in  some  respects  unequalled.  I 

The  growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  particularly  the  former^  is 
of  great  agricultural  importance,  especially  about  fiiidport,  the  \ 
Tillage  of  Bradpolc,  and  towards  Beminster,  where  it  is  cbie% 
grown.  The  best  seed  is  annually  imported  from  Riga.  Tht 
land  is  frequently  let  to  a  middle  man,  called  a  flax-jobber,  who 
pays  the  farmer  a  net  sum  of  four  or  five  pounds  per  acre,  ma- 
nages the  crop,  finds  the  seed  and  labor,  and  expects  nothing  frcn 
the  farmer,  but  ploughing,  and  the  discharge  of  the  parochial  | 
taxes.  I 

"  In  managing  the  flax,  the  stalk  is  never  thrown  into  water,  b 
is  the  common  practice  of  Lincolnshire,  and  other  places,  bot  at- 
tains its  proper  state  more  gradually  by  what  is  called  dew  rip»' 
iiigy  which  is  acquired  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  long  timf  to- 
gether.  From  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  esteemed 
a  good  crop.  Dry  seasons  suit  it  best;  and  the  farmers  rhifi^;  ^^^^ 
is  not  sown  more  than  once  in  six  years,  it  does  not  exhaust  nor      i 
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injure  the  land.  '  This  crop  is  extremely  valuable;  and  besides  the 
seed,  it  produces  from  fifty  to  sixty  dozen  pounds  weight  per  acre  - 
of  spinning  flax,  worth  from  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  seven 
shillings  per  dozen.  Its  value  is  generally  from  eight  to  ten  pounds 
an  acre,  including  the  seed;  but  it  is  a  precarious  crop,  and  much 
dependent  on  the  seasons.  The  inferior  seed,  not  good  enough  to 
be  sown,  is  very  valuable  from  its  oily  quality,  which  is  extracted 
from  it  by  its  being  first  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  put  into  hair- 
cloths, and  pressed  by  a  heavy  weight,  when  it  produces  the  oil 
used  by  painters.  Two  gallons  may  be  extracted  from  a  bushel 
of  seed,  which  weighs  about  forty-eight  pounds.  This  operation 
is  repeated  by  heating,  and  pressing  again,  till  all  the  oil  is  efiec* 
tually  extracted;  and  the  hull  or  husk  produces  the  oil-cake, 
which  is  much  esteemed  for  feeding  cattle:  the  oil-cake  cold  drawn « 
is  the  first  pressed  from  the  seed  without  heat,  and  is  the  most  va- 
luable."* 

Ume  is  used  in  great  quantities  as  a  manure,  and  in  general 
sells  for  about  fourpence-halfpenny  per  bushel.  Sea  weed,  or 
kelpf  and  putrid  fish,  are  also  used,  particularly  herrings;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  have  in  all  instances  answered  extremely  well.  The 
flooding  of  meadow  land,  by  which  an  early  vegetation  is  produ- 
ced, is  of  such  consequence  to  the  Dorsetshire  farmer,  that,  with- 
out it,  their  present  system  of  managing  sheep  would  almost  be 
annihilated ;  and  the  proportion  of  water  meadows  is  no  where  so 
great,  or  better  managed.  The  meadows  are  laid  up  about  Christ- 
mas, after  all  the  grass  has  been  fed  down  by  cattle.  Ihe  water 
is  then  caught  from  the  river,  and  by  a  certain  process  thrown 
over  the  meadows,  till  the  surface  is  covered,  and  this  being  re- 
peated several  weeks,  by  the  middle  of  Mar;ch,  there  is  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  the  best  food  for  ewes  and  lambs.f 

The  chief  products  of  Dorsetshire  are  corn,  cattle,  butter,  sheep, 
wool,  timber,  fiax,  and  hemp.     The  Dorsetshire  cattle,  partieu- 

X  3  larly 

*  Claridgc**  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Dorset* 

t  The  proceM  of  watering  meadows,  with  drawings  of  the  best  model  prac- 
tised in  the  county,  has  been  ably  described  in  a  very  ingenious  publication  by 
Mr.  George  Boswell,  of  Piddletown,  Dorsetshire. 
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larly  the  iheq),  have  long  been  cdebnted.    Dyer  lias  i 

tkis  tract  among  the  most  fitvorite  ^ts  for  tbe  braedk^  oi  fim 

Ufefol  animal. 


-*«  Such  DorchMtrian  fields. 


Whoae  Oockt  imuimeroiu  wbicen  aU  the  bnd." 

Flsbcb. 

Dorsetshire  is  supposed  to  contain  not  kss  than  800,000  sheep,  of 
which  number  upwards  of  150,000  are  sold  annually,  and  seat 
out  of  the  county.  They  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  fineness, 
shortness,  and  close  texture  of  their  wool,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  manufiacture  of  broad  cloth.  The  produce  of  this  wool  anan- 
ally,  is  estimated  at  90»000  weighs,  or  weights,  of  thirty-one 
pounds  each.*  The  principal  sheep  country  is  round  Doichester, 
within  eight  miles  of  which  place  near  170,000  sheep  and  laabs 
are  supposed  to  be  kept  Many  of  the  ewes  are  bought  b)-  the 
farmers  within  forty  miles  of  London,  for  the  sake  of  their  lambs, 
which  come  earlier  than  most  others,  and  are  &ttened  lor  the  Loo- 
don  markets.  Besides  the  peculiar  Dorsetshire  breed,  there  is  a 
i^ery  small  kind,  in  the  Isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck,  and  the 
neighbouring  coast,  inferior  in  size  to  the  Welsh  sheep.  Tbe  flesh 
of  these  is  sweet  and  well  flavoured;  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  rot,  or  coath^  as  it  is  termed  by  the  shepherds;  which  is  apt, 
in  a  wet  season,  to  infect  those  fed  in  richer  lands.  The  smaU  breed, 
even  when  fat,  weigh  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  a 
<]uarter.  In  one  particular  the  sheep  owners  of  Dorsetshire  excel 
all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  in  providing  ewes  to  >ean 
at  a  remarkably  early  season. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  not  particularly  regarded.  Oxen  are 
frequently  employed  in  agriculture;  chiefly  the  red  Devonshire 
ox,  and  a  mixture  of  the  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  As  cat- 
tle are  very  much  used  in  the  dairies,  very  little  account  is  made 
of  the  size  of  the  beast,  ot  to  8h8|)e  or  colon  it  is  enou^  if  likely 

to 

*  Among  those  who  have  endeavored  to  improve  die  Dor&etshire  hreed  of 
iheep,  U  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Wenford  £agle,  who,  hy  intfoducing  Mr.  Bakeweli't 
Leicestershire  breed,  has  increased  their  itzei  without  apparently  injiirlog  thctr 
WooL 
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to  rn^k^  a  good  milker.  The  oxen  of  the  Devonshire  breeck,  when 
f«ttteaed,  are  esteemed  the  finest  groined  meat  in  the  kingdomt 
The  pig|5  of  this  county  are  of  a  light  color,  and  are  not  90  good 
ms  the  Hampshire,  and  some  other  sorts. 

The  fish  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  are  of  various  de- 
scriptions; but  the  Mackerel  ^fisherj/  is  the  most  considerable. 
**  Vast  quantities  of  mackerel  are  caught  near  Abbotsbury,  and 
along  the  shore  from  Portland  to  Bridport  They  are  generally 
first  taken  from  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  season  be  not  too 
cold,  till  Midsummer,  and  sometimes  after,  in  nets,  or  seins; 
some  of  which  are  100  or  120  fathoms  long,  and  eight  and  a  half 
deep  in  the  bosom,  accounting  five  feet  to  the  fathom.  One  end 
is  fastened  to  the  shore ;  the  other  is  carried  out  to  sea  in  a  boat : 
they  then  turn^  and  row  parallel  with  the  shore,  veering  out  the 
net  all  the  while,  till  it  is  all  let  go,  except  the  line  at  the  end ; 
then  the  boat  rows  on  shore,  imd  the  not  is  hauled  in  at  both  ends 
by  men  at  land.  They  have  sometimes  caught  30  or  40,000  at  a 
draught;  and  100  have  been  sold  for  a  penny.  Between  1746 
and  17^8,  very  few  mackerel  were  caught  on  this  shore,  which 
was  imputed  to  the  scouring  of  Bridport  harbour. 

**  The  fishery,  in  comparison  with  former  years,  has  of  late 
been  very  unproductive,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  l)e 
assigned.  Indeed,  many  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  in  general 
strongly  influenced  by  superstitious  motives,  have  heretofore  attri- 
buted the  failure  of  their  endeavors  to  the  commission  of  some 
enormities  among  themselves,  or  those  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages ;  such,  for  instance,  as  shooting  the  seins  on  a  Sunday,  ma- 
nuring the  land  with  superabundant  fish  in  a  plentiful  season,  or 
proceeding  to  sea  on  a  Monday  morning  without  having  performed 
their  usual  devotions.  Each  of  these  irregularities  is  held  in  uni- 
versal ^horrence ;  and  should  any  hardened  wretch  dare  to  vio- 
late his  conscience  in  either  of  these  respecte,  his  comrades  look 
on  him  as  the  harbinger  of  some  calamitous  event.  They  expect 
that  the  fish  will  quit  their  coast,  that  misfortune  will  betall  their 
boats  or  nets ;  or  that  themselves  may  become  the  victims  of  such- 
crimes, 
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*^  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  exposed  sitoation  of  tiie  coasr 
renders  the  fishing  yery  uncertain,  even  in  the  best  of  seaaons. 
Whenever  it  blows  (to  use  a  local  expression)  a  a^  Jkil  cf  wimi 
from  the  south  or  west  points,  there  is  a  veiy  large  snrf  on  the 
shore,  so  that  it  is  not  only  dangerous  to  launch  the  boat,  but  the 
net  could  not  be  drawn  with  any  probability  of  success,  when 
tossed  in  every  direction  by  the  bobterous  waves,  which,  instead 
of  fish,  would  fill  it  with  pebbles  and  floating  sand.  During  the 
inclement  season,  the  boats  are  dragged  to  the  sammit  of  the  vast 
ridge  chat  bounds  this  bay  from  the  Isle  of  Portland/'* 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Dorsetshire  is  flax  and  hemp. 
This  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport  and 
Beminster.  A  manufacture  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  is  established  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  At  Shaftesbury  b  a 
manufactory  for  making  all  kinds  of  shirt-buttons,  which  empio]^ 
great  numbers  of  women  and  children:  a  sort  of  flannel,  or  coarse 
white  wopllen  cloth,  is  likewise  made  at  this  town,  called  swan- 
skin: the  chief  trade  in  this  latter  .article  is,  however,  carried  on 
at  Sherminster.  A  large  manufactory  of  shirt-buttons  is  also  car- 
ried on  at  Blandford.  At  Stalbridge  is  a  manufactory  for  spinning 
silk ;  and  at  Sherborne  is  a  second,  upon  a  larger  scale.  At  Wim- 
borne,  considerable  business  is  transacted  in  the  worsted  stockii^ 
branch ;  and  upwards  of  1000  women  and  children  are  employed 
in  knitting. 

Before  wc  conclude  the  general  description  of  Dorsetshire,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  mention  a  few  particulars  of  the  Rtmum  sta- 
tions and  roads ;  particularly  as  the  knowledge  afibrded  by  the  la- 
bora  of  Dr.  Stukeley  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  have  induced  a  degree  of 
certainty  on  these  subjects  with  respect  to  this  county,  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  most  others.  Dr.  Stukeley  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Fia  IcenianOy  or  Iccnning  Way,  which  he  pursued  from 
Venta  Icenorum  (Catsier)  in  Norfolk,  through  Sufiblk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  enters  this  county  near  Wood\'ates. 
Before  it  reaches  Woody atcs  Inn,  it  goes  through  an  enclosure  pn 

tli& 
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the  right  hand  of  the  road,  and  pursues  its  way  over  the  down  to 
Blandford.  On  this  down  it  appears  perfectly  entire ;  but  has 
mnce  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  That  it 
xnu  made  posterior  to  the  barrows  which  it  passes  at  a  mile  from 
Woodyates-Lane,  is  evident,  from  its  passing  over  one  of  them. 
The  Doctor  loses  the  road  at  Long  Critchill;  but  here  the  chasm 
of  information  is  supplied  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchins, 
who  traces  its  continuation  to  Badbury  Camp.  After  this  it 
crosses  Badbury  Down,  and  seemingly  was  here  composed  of  flinty 
the  workmen  not  finding  any  other  materials  when  they  crossed 
It  by  the  turnpike-road  from  Blandford  to  Wimborne.  At  Shipwick 
Marsh  it  appears  low*;  but  making  a  short  turn  to  the  left  beyond 
Stourminster,  continues  with  a  bold  elevation  to  Aimer  inclosures. 
Proceeding  hence  towards  Stinford-Lane,  it  enters  Dorchester  on 
the  north  side  of  St.  Peter's,  and  by  Trinity  Church!  Having 
past  the  west  end  of  the  town,  it  appears  again  high  and  broad ; 
and,  at  four  miles  distance,  takes  the  name  of  Ridge-way,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mounting  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  commanding  a  large 
prospect  of  the  adjoining  country.  From  Eggcrton  Hill  it  is  very 
visible ;  and  proceeds  to  Poorstock.  It  finally  takes  its  course  to 
Seaton,  in  Devonshire,  where  being  intercepted  by  the  Foss  Way, 
the  Icenning-Way  takes  a  different,  but  necessary  direction,  west- 
ward towards  Exeter.  There  are  several  smaller  ways  proceed  ing  from 
Dorchester,  Wimborne  Minster,  and  some  other  places  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  but  these  are  of  inferior  consideration.  The  Roman  stations, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  appear  to  have  been  Londinis, 
Lyme  Regis;  Canca  Arixa,  Ckarmonth;  Durnovarla,  Dor^ 
Chester  ;  Vi v  dog  l A  p i A ,  Wimborne  Minister;  C l a  v  i  n  i  o,  fVetf- 
mouth;  MoRiNio,  Wareham;  Bolclaunio,  Poole,  Among 
these,  in  various  directions,  numerous  barrows  are  dispersed,  as 
well  as  other  memorials  of  our  British  ancestors. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  Dorsetshire  are  the  Frome,  the  Stour, 
the  Piddle,  and  the  Ivcl.  The  Frome  rises  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county,  near  Evershot,  and  having  received  some 
smaller  stixsams  from  the  vicinity  of  Hook  Park,  flows  by  Catstock, 
Maiden  Newton,  Frampton,  and  Bradford  Peveril,  to  Dorchester, 
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llieDce  panng  to  tiie  K>alh'<«ft$t»  it  moArm  thci  wikten  «f  the 
Winterbomne,  at  Frome  Bekt,  and  flowing  onvwd,  paaaes  More* 
ton,  Bindon,  and  Warehaniy  about  three  mim  ima  whkbit  UHk 
ioto  Pook  Bay. 

The  Stour  enters  thk  county  from  WattlHif,  near  GiHii^jiliam> 
below  which  it  g;ivea  name  to  neyeral  villi^^  For  aone  milei 
its  course  is  nearly  south;  but  having  reached  Sturminstery  it  pro* 
oeeds  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction  towards  Blandfordy  Stur- 
Uiinster-Manhally  Wimbome,  and  Parley,  at  a  little  dislaiiOB 
from  which  it  enters  Hampshire.  Several  livulets  flow  into  it 
during  its  progress  through  this  county. 

The  Piddle,  called  Trent  by  Asser,  rises  northward  of  Piddk 
Trenthyde  Church,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  gives  nane  to 
several  small  villages  and  hamlets:  near  Keysworth,  it  unito  with 
the  waters  of  Poole  Bay* 

The  Ivcly  anciently  named  Yoo,  has  its  origin  inm  sevcial 
springs,  at  a  place  called  Horethom,  in  a  hill  north-east  from 
Sherborne;  from  which  town  it  flows  into  Somersetshire,  and  Uk 
into  the  Parret. 

Dorsetshire  was  anciently  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  but  wa%  alker* 
wards  connected,  at  different  periods,  with  the  Sees  of  Oxford, 
Winchester,  Sherborne,  and  Sarum:  it  was  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter in  the  thirty-flrst  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  coiastituted 
part  of  the  newly-erected  bishopric  of  Bristol,  to  which  it  still  be* 
long^.  It  sends  twenty  Members  to  Parliameiit,  vis.  two  for  the 
county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  pUices:  Dorchester, 
Poole,  Lyme- Regis,  Weymouth,  and  Melcombe-Regis;  Bridpoit, 
Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  and  Corfe  Castle;  pays  nine  parts  of  the 
land-taic,  and  supplies  the  militia  with  640  men. 

DORCHESTER 

EviDfiVTLT  existed  in  the  British  ages,  as  its  Roman  name, 
Dunu/caria,  or,  the  Passage  of  the  River,  is  a  word  of  British  ex- 
traction. Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  it  respectively  by  this  name, 
und  that  of  J)urmum;  but  Antoninus  by  the  former,    Ptolemy 

calls 
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Otith  it  Dmhmy  which  some  copies  erroneouaky  read  DurtUum, 
Both  toe  probably  only  conuptioDs  from  Dwrimm.  Pwimi  meant, 
according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Maiden^Castle;  and  Dunuwaita,  the 
Town.  This  is,  howeyer,  against  the  repress  testimony  of  Ptolemy, 
who  calls  Dumum,  the  Town  of  the  Durotiiges.  These,  therefore, 
%fe  only  dilferait  names  assigned  tp  the  same  place  in  diiierent 
ages. 

DunumariMy  according  to  Camden,  meant  a  Passage  over  the 
Water,  or  river  of  the  Varia;  a  name  that  Baxter  contends  waa 
anciently  given  to  the  Frome,  which  flows  by  the  town.  Dr. 
Skinner,  from  the  Cambro-British,  defines  Varia  to  be  a  ford,  or 
bridge*  Vulgar  tradition  ascribes  the  name  to  a  King  Dorn,  from 
a  species  of  Roman  coin  found  here,  which  they  called  i>orfi« 
pennies.  The  true  etymology  of  Dumovaria  is  probaUy  from 
Varia^  the  British  name  of  the  Frome,  and  a  contracti<m  of  Dur^ 
nimn,  or  DimsKm,  meaning  a  Place  on  or  near  the  River,  or  Water, 
of  Varia,  Dorchester  was  by  the  Saxons  called  DorfieeoMter^ 
hom  the  British  Dwyr^  and  the  Saxon  CkesttTy  a  corruption 
from  the  Roman  Ca«/yt(fn,  a  Camp,  or  Town:  hence  the  Latin 
name  Dorcestria,  in  ancient  records,  and  ^e  modem  name  Dor- 
chester, is  clearly  derived. 

**  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  and  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
Dorchester  appears  as  a  Roman  station:  and,  indeed,  the  ancient 
walls,  the  Via  Icefuana,  on  which  it  stands,  the  several  vicinal 
roads  that  issue  hence,  ^  coins,  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity  found 
here,  Muden  Castle,  the  Amphitheatre,"*  and  camp  at  Pound- 
bury,  near  it,  shew  it  to  have  been  then  a  place  of  consideration. 
Dorchester  was  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Saxons, 
and  had,  from  Athelstan,  the  grant  of  two  mints;  a  privilege  he 
only  extended  to  cities  and  walled  towns.  In  1003,  Sueyn,  King 
of  Denmark,  having  landed  in  Cornwall,  to  revenge  the  massacre 
of  his  countrymen,  after  rava^ng  that  county  and  Devon,  directed 
his  march  to  this  town^  which  he  besieged,  and  burnt,  and  after- 
wards threw  down  the  walls,  probably  for  the  obstinate  defence 
they  enabled  the  besieged  to  make^    Camden  mentions  many  of 

'  the 
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die  buiyiog-places,  or  tamuli,  of  these  Danes  as  beiiig  scattem) 
round  the  town.  The  devastation  they  committed  appeals  from 
the  Domesday  Book,  which  states  that,  in  the  time  of  £dward  the 
Confessor,  **  there  were  172  houses,  which  defended  themselves 
for  all  the  King's  services,  but  which  were  then  reduced  to  eigbtr- 
eight,  a  100  having  been  totally  demolished  from  the  time  of  Hugh, 
the  High  Sheriff." 

No  event  of  importance  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Dorcheiter, 
from  the  period  of  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  wlmi 
between  the  years  1587>  and  1594,  no  less  than  six  penonsvere 
put  to  death  in  this  town  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  penal  statutes  then  in  being.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  particular  in  their  cases  from  those  of  many  othen 
who  suffered  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  a  similar  aocouot 
In  the  year  1595,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out,  which  proved  so 
destructive,  that  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  deaJ. 

On  the  sixth  of  August,  l6l3,  Dorchester  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  began  at  a  Tallow-Chandler's,  who  having  made  too 
great  a  blase  under  his  caldron,  the  flame  took  hold  of  the  taUow, 
and  communicated  to  the  house,  and  the  wind  being  high,  earned 
the  flame  all  over  the  town.  In  this  fire  were  consumed  900 
houses,  besides  the  two  Churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  All- 
Saints.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  200,0001.  A  second  confla- 
gration, of  which  there  are  no  particulars,  is  said  to  have  happen- 
ed in  the  year  1 662. 

Dorchester  is  recorded,  by  the  Historian  of  the  Civil  Wars,  » 
having  been  particularly  disaffected  to  the  Royal  Cause,  more 
so  than  any  place  in  England.  He  terms  it  the  nutgazme  wbeoce 
the  other  places  were  supplied  with  the  principles  of  rebellion; 
and,  a  seat  of  great  malignity.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  for* 
tified  against  the  King;  and  though  neither  strong  by  nature;  dot 
hardly  capable  of  being  made  so  by  art,  these  disadvantages  were 
supposed  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  spirit  and  obsti- 
nacy of  its  inhabitants. 

The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1 643,  and  carried  on  vn^  ^^ 
greatest  activity;  and  during  some  part  of  the  period  in  which 
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they  were  constructing,  the  towns-people  worked  day  and  night. 
They  appear,  notwithstanding  all  this  preparation,  to  have  relin- 
quished the  town  without  striking  a  blow,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  with  2000  men;  and  the  news  that  Prince 
Maurice  was  on  his  march:  the  Governor  contrived  previously 
to  make  his  escape  to  Southampton.  After  this  event,  the  town 
was  dismantled,  and  not  being  again  garrisoned,  it  lay  open  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war  to  those  who  were  masters  of  the 
field. 

'^  In  March  l645,  Cromwell  lying  here  with  all  his  own  hor^, 
and  the  united  forces  from  Taunton,  Poole,  and  Weymouth,  4000 
in  all,  General  Goring  had  notice  of  it,  and  advanced  towards 
them  with  1 500  horse,  the  rest  of  the  army  and  cannon  being  or^ 
dered  to  follow  for  securing  the  retreat.  Eight  hundred  of  the 
rebel  horse  disputed  a  pass  over  a  little  river;  but  some  of  Goring's 
horse  facing  them  there,  whilst  others  got  in  behind  them,  they 
preseiilly  quitted  the  pass,  and  fled;  and  his  Lordship  following 
them  almost  hither  full  four  miles,  took  many,  with  two  colours 
of  horse,  and  great  store  of  carbines  and  pistols;  and  killed  more. 
Their  forces  were  so  beaten  and  scattered,  that  of  4000  at  first, 
they  durst  not  next  morning  draw  out  of  the  town  against  1500  of 
his  Lordship's  horse,  though  his  other  horse,  foot,  and  cannon^ 
were  full  six  miles  behind."* 

At  the  assizes  in  September,  l685,  held  here  before  the  infa- 
jnous  Judge  Jefieries,  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, thirty  persons  were  tried  in  one  day,  and  no  less  than 
twenty-one  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  The  succeeding 
day,  292  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  likewise  condemned ;  of  these 
eighty  were  ordered  for  execution.  On  the  seventh  of  Scptembery 
thirteen  of  the  number  sufiered.  John  Tutchin,  author  of  the  Ob- 
ttrxatofy  whom  Pope  notices  in  his  Dunciad,  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  through  every  town  in  the  county  once  a  year,  to  be  im- 
prisoned seven  years,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  marks.  He  soli- 
cited rather  to  be  hanged  than  undergo  this  cruel  sentence,  on 

which 
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which  he  was  reprieved,  and  at  length  pardoned.  The  faloodj  h^ 
tentjom  of  Jefferies  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  firom  the  drciiin- 
Itance  of  his  haying  ordered  the  Court  to  be  hung  with  acailet  oa 
the  morning  of  trial. 

The  manor  of  Dorchester  was  in  the  posaession  of  the  Crown 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  but  was  afterwards  granted  to  several 
persons  for  terms,  and  frequently  to  the  Burgesses  for  life,  be* 
foie  the  time  of  Henry  the  First.  The  same  practice  continued  as 
kte  as  the  twenty-first  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  the  town  was 
granted  to  the  Burgesses  for  ever.  Their  privileges  vrere  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Charter  in  die  second  of  Richard  die  Third, 
and  ag^n  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  some  additional  immunitiei. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  form  r^nt  of  201.  per  aanuBiy 
by  which  they  held,  was  respectively  granted  to  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  (14  Jam.  L)  and  Prince  Charles.  This  rent  is  at  present  en- 
joyed by  the  Earl  of  Uardwicke ;  and  the  manor  of  the  borough,  toge- 
ther with  the  toll  of  the  markets,  and  foirs,  is  vested  in  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Hiird,  the  goverament  of  the  town 
was  vested  in  Bailifib  and  Burgesses.  James  the  First  increased  the 
number  of  Burgesses  to  fifteen,  with  pemusaion  to  chuse  a  Recor- 
der, and  other  officers.  In  the  following  reign  it  was  incorpora- 
ted, under  a  Mayor,  two  Bailiffs,  six  Aldefknen,  six  Capital  B«r> 
gesses,  a  Governor,  and  twenty-four  Common-Councilmen.  This 
borough  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  ever  nnce  the 
twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First  The  right  of  election  was  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  inhabitants  paying  soot  and  lot;  but  tbn 
right  has,  by  a  late  determination,  been  adjudged  to  be  equally 
vested  in  non-residents,  provided  they  are  possessed  of  real  estates 
within  the  borough,  and  have  paid  the  church  and  poor-rates. 
The  electors  are  at  present  about  200. 

Dorchester  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  ascent  above  the  river 
Frome,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  side,  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  the  British  Channel ;  and  on  the  south  and 
west,  it  opens  on  pleasant  downs,  intermixed  with  com  fields. 
The  view  is  every  way  uncommonly  pleasant ;  and  the  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  which  whiten  tlie  plains,  the  river  with  its  winding 
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course,  and  the  gently  rising  hills  in  the  distance,  altogether  gire 
it  an  enchanting  effect.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  square ; 
though,  in  former  tiihes^  as  appears  from  observation,  it  most 
probably  made  a  complete  one.  It  consists  principally  of  three 
spacious  streets,  which  join  each  other  sibout  the  middle :  these, 
with  the  subordinate  ones,  are  well  paved,  and,  in  general, 
adorned  with  handsome  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  Those  of 
most  eminence  are,  the  three  Churches  of  St.  Peter's,  Trinity, 
and  All  Saints;  the  Town*Hail,  the  County-Hali,  and  the  New 
Gaol. 

St.  Fetera  Church  is  a  large  handsome  structure,  standing  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
side  aisles ;  the  tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  is 
adorned  with  pinnacles  and  battlements;  this,  though  only  a 
Chapel  of  ease  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  esteemed  the  principal 
Church  in  the  town.  It  possesses  a  few  monuments  of  distinguish* 
ed  persons,  and  some  inscriptions,  curious  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity. Among  the  former  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Denzel,  Lord  Holies,  Baron  of  Ifield:  it  is  of  white  marble, 
supported  by  variegated  marble  pillars,  and  enriched  with  the 
ditiferent  arms  and  quarterings  of  the  family.  The  effigies  of  Lord 
Holies  appear  in  a  robe  of  loose  drapery,  in  a  cumbent  posture, 
leaning  his  right  elbow  on  a  cushion.  The  inscription  is  of  consi- 
derable length,  in  Latin  and  English.  A  second  monument  worthy 
ol>servation,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Williams, 
of  Herringstone,  Knight,  whose  family  are  considered  as  the 
builders,  or  re-builders,  of  the  Church.  His  statue  in  armour, 
bare-headed,  and  kneeling,  is  placed  under  a  canopy,  supported 
by  four  pillars.  The  statue  of  his  wife,  under  a  similar  canopy, 
and  in  a  like  posture,  is  placed  near  him.  The  whole  is  adorned 
with  painting  and  gilding  in  the  usual  style  of  the  age  when  he 
died,  1617.  The  inscription  sets  forth,  that  they  lived  together 
man  and  wift*,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  in  which  time  they  had 
issue  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Sir  John  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  *'  His  I^y  left  alone,  lived  alone;"  and  having 
attained  her  eightieth  year,  '*  she  was  again  joined  unto  her  hus- 
band 
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bsnd  in  this  place."  In  a  vault  near  the  abore  monomcnt  b 
SiB  Frakcis  Ashley  and  his  Lady.  He  was  Steward  of  tbe 
Marshal&ea  to  Charles  the  First,  King's-Sergeant,  and  Recorder 
of  Dorchester,  and  died  at  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet-Street,  Notcd- 
ber  the  twenty-eighth,  l635.  Many  other  funeral  memorials,  of 
lesser  importance,  are  scattered  about  the  Church ;  and  among 
them,  some  inscriptions  venerable  lor  their  antiquity.  On  tiie 
floor,  on  a  coarse  grey  nuirble,  is  the  effigies  of  a  woman  in  an  an- 
tique dress,  kneeling.     Over  her  head  a  kbel, 

9filt€xm  mti  €'B  0lnim  maonam  m'Ism  tauuu 
Under  her  was  another  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  now  torn  of, 
but  preser>'ed  in  the  Church : 

l^ic  iscet  Johanna  He  %^  S)mno,  triicta  IRob^ti  SPoie,  que  otttt  ia 
tiailia  t^  9nmtati06ciio  Die  meiui0 . . .  9nno  SD'nt  Mccccxxxvr. 
cut'  St'ie  p*piciet  'Z>'9tmen« 

But  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity  in  this  edifice,  are  the  effi- 
gies of  two  warriors.     The  first,  in  the  north  aisle,  lies  on  a  stone 
coffin,  under  the  fourth  window :  ''  he  is  crosse  legged,  and  com- 
pletely armed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  helmet,  which  covers  the 
greatest  part  of  the  face,  and  resembles  those  which  Speed,  in  his 
Chronicle,  represents  on  the  seals  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  First.     He  has  a  belt,  spurs,  sword,  and  shield;  on  which 
last  are  no  arms.     His  hand  rests  on  a  cushion,  his  feet  on  alioo 
or  dog."*  There  is  little  doubt  but  this  figure  represents  one  of  the 
early  crusaders,  and  consequently  must  be  of  a  great  age.    lo  ik 
south  window  Js  the  second  figure,  which  is  in  every  respect  si- 
milar to  the  former.     These  monuments  are  supposed  to  have  he- 
longed  to  the  Chidiocks,  founders  of  the  neighbouring  Priory;  w^d, 
on  the  demolition  of  the  Priory  Church,  are  believed  to  have  been 
removed  hither ;  though  this  fact  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 
"  One  of  these  figures  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  be  founder  of  tfie 
Church,  and  vulgarly  called  Geoffery  Vann,  or  rather  Am:  for, 
about  168O,  was  dug  up  in  a  garden  in  this  down,  a  seal,  on 
which  was  a  crescent,  surmounted  with  a  star,  and  round  it,  Si* 


gillvm  Galfridi  de  Ann."+ 


The 
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The  Churches  of  the  Hofy  Trinity  and  All  Saints  are  not  re- 
markable cither  for  antiquity  or  beauty :  the  towers  of  both  are 
low.  The  former  contains  an  elegant  white  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Cuming,  who  practised 
physic  in  this  town  and  county  during  the  space  of  forty-nine  years. 
The  epitaph  informs  us  of  his  being,  at  his  own  desire,  buried  in 
the  Church-Yard  rather  than  the  Church,  *'  lest  he,  who  studied 
whilst  living  to  promote  the  health  of  his  fellow  citizens,  should 
prove  detrimental  to  it  when  dead." 

The  Town-Hall  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  St.  Peter's 
Church.  It  was  erected  by  the  Corporation  in  the  year  1791, 
and  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  having  a  Market-Place 
under  it;  and  behind  it,  two  rows  of  convenient  shops  for  the  use 
of  the  town  butchers.  The  Shire-Hall  is  a  plain  neat  building, 
having  a  front  of  Portland-stone,  and  a  pediment  in  the  centre. 
The  courts  are  well  contrived,  and  commodiously  fitted  up ;  and 
the  building  is  altogether  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected. 

The  New  Gaol  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  the 
old  one,  being  small  and  inconvenient,  was  sold  by  auction  for 
12201.  In  the  present  building  are  united  the  County  Gaol,  Pe- 
nitentiary House,  and  House  of  Correction.  The  plan  adopted  is 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Howard.  The  architect  was  the  late 
ingenious  Mr«  Brad  bum.  The  expence  of  the  erection  was 
16,1791.  10s.  6d. 

This  edifice,  in  its  external  appearance,  is  peculiarly  handsome 
and  characteristic ;  and  the  interior  possesses  eveiy  convenience 
appropriate  to  its  destination.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  lodge, 
keeper's  house,  chapel,  debtors'  day  rooms,  female  fines,  and  fe- 
male debtors'  rooms,  visiting  rooms  for  male  debtors,  fines, 
felons'  infirmaries,  &c.  and  of  four  wings,  detached  from,  but 
communicating  wittf,  the  centre  building  on  each  story,  by  means 
of  cast  iron  bridges  from  the  several  galleries.  There  are  separate 
sleeping  cells  for  eighty-eight  prisoners,  which  are  distributed  in 
the  several  buildings ;  and  two  airy  dormitories  for  male  debtor?, 
each  containing  four  beds,  to  be  used  in  case  the  number  exceeds 

Vol.  IV.  Y  that 
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that  which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  debtors*  wing ;  beada 
four  cells  for  condemned  prisoners,  light  and  airy;  four  over  tks 
perfectly  dark,  yet  airy,  for  the  refractory;  and  six  reception  ceBs, 
which  last  are  fitted  up  in  the  lodge.  The  distribution  is  sod, 
that  not  only  the  male  prisoners  are  separated  from  the  female, 
and  the  felons  from  the  debtors,  fines,  &c.  but  those  of  each  de- 
scription are  subdivided  into  classes;  and  for  each  class,  by  mean 
of  distinct  stair-cases,  separate  subdirisions  are  appropriated,  innk 
courts,  work-rooms,  &c.  to  each.  The  female  iinea,  and  feaak 
debtors,  have  each  a  commodious  room,  with  every  possible  oos- 
venience,  over  the  male  debtors'  dormitories,  and  under  the  two 
infirmaries,  separate  and  detached  from  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, except  the  keeper's  house  and  court,  to  which  they  have  ac- 
cess through  the  chapel. 

''  In  the  reception  cells,  in  the  lodge,  prisoners  are  placed  m- 
mediately  on  their  entrance,  until  they  can  be  examined  by  ti» 
surgeon,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  for  which  purpose  here  are  a 
hot  and  a  cold  bath.  If  in  a  foul  or  infectious  state,  they  lemaia 
there  till  the  surgeon  pronounces  them  fit  to  be  removed  infeo  the 
interior  parts  of  the  prison.  They  are  then  sent  to  their  proper 
classes ;  and  all  felons  are  apparelled  in  the  Gaol  uniform ;  ai^ 
their  own  clothes,  if  fit  to  be  preserved,  are  fumigated  in  a  kilo, 
and  laid  by  in  the  wardrobe  till  their  liberation,  or  are  delivered 
to  the  care  of  their  friends.  There  are  also  two  rooms  in  tbe 
lodge  for  the  habitation  of  the  task-master,  and  a  small  one  for 
one  of  the  tihukeys ;  a  wardrobe;  a  room  containing  one  of  Stock- 
dale's  milb  for  grinding  corn,  and  every  other  requisite  for  grind- 
ing and  for  dressing  the  flour,  where  all  the  com  used  for  supply- 
ing the  prison  is  ground,  and  which  is  found  to  answer  extreradj 
well ;  a  committee  room  for  the  magistrates  to  transact  business 
in ;  an  office  for  the  gaoler ;  a  bake-house  and  brew-house,  witk 
iron  boilers,  an  oven,  and  other  conveniencies  for  cooking  for  the 
prisoners ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  lodge  there  is  a  flat  roof  covered 
with  copper,  on  which  executions  take  place,  in  view  of  all  the 
criminal  prisoners.*'*    The  regulations  for  the  government  of  this 

prisoo 
•  Hutchins,  Vol.  II.       . 
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prison  correspond  in  propriety  and  utility  with  the  excellence  of 
the  building,  and  altogether  confer  the  highest  credit  on  the  persons 
concerned.  Many  Roman  coins  were  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  the  prison ;  and,  among  others,  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
Vespasianus,  Constantinus,  Carausius,  Saloninus  Valerianus,  Fla, 
Valens,  and  GalUenus. 

Dorchester  contains  two  Free-Schools:  one  of  them  erected  and 
endowed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  of  Melcombe  Regis,  about  the 
year  J  569;  the  other  endowed  by  the  Corporation  about  l623, 
and  intended  as  a  subordinate  school  to  the  former.  Here  are 
likewise  two  Alms-Houses,  with  other  charitable  donations,  but 
to  no  great  extent. 

This  town  was  fortified  by  the  Romans  with  a  wall  and  foss 
quite  round,  and  two  exterior  ramparts  to  the  south  and  west, 
which  are  still  visible;  though  they  are  in  many  places  levelled  by 
the  plough.  The  high  ground  on  the  north  rendered  any  advanced 
works  there  unnecessary.  On  the  west  side,  part  of  the  old  Ro- 
man wall  was  standing  till  the  Summer  of  J  802 ;  this  was  six  feet 
thick,  and  in  some  places  twelve  feet  high.  The  foundation  was 
laid  on  the  solid  chalk,  and  the  wall  formed  of  rag-stones,  Idd 
side  by  side,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  then  covered  over 
with  very  strong  mortar.  The  next  course  was  generally  carried 
the  contrary  way,  and  occasionally  three  horizontal  ones  for  bind- 
ing :  much  flint  was  also  used.  Considerably  more  of  the  waU 
remained  within  memory,  and  some  of  the  foundations  appear  in 
other  places :  **  On  the  east  a  small  lane  is  built  upon  it,  and  the 
ditch  filled  up;  though  it  is  still  called  the  walU,  Great  part  of 
the  remains  were  levelled  or  destroyed  in  making  the  walks  round 
the  town.  About  the  year  1764,  eighty-five  feet  of  the  wall 
were  pulled  down,  and  only  seventy-seven  left  standing.  The 
method  of  making  them  ^eems  to  have  been  by  building  two  pa- 
rallel walls,  and  filling  up  the  interval  between  them  with  hot  ce- 
ment or  mortar,  and  with  flint  and  stones  promiscuously  used."* 
The  area  included  by  the  walls  was  about  eighty  acres. 

Y  2  Numerous 

*  Hutchiiift,  Vol  II.  p.  31. 
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Numerous  Roman  coins  of  the  different  metals,  formeriy  aM 
by  the  vulgar,  Dont's  PennieSy  have  been  dug  up  in  different  paiu 
of  Dorchester :  and  in  1750,  a  gold  ring,  half  an  inch  thici,  n- 
lued  at  31.  17s.  6d.  was  discovered  in  the  river  Frome.  But  the 
most  perfect  and  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  was  a  bronze  ina^  d 
a  Roman  Mercury,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  about  km 
inches  and  a  half  high,  discovered  in  the  back  garden  of  the  piio- 
cipal  Free-School ;  and  a  considerable  fragment  of  a  tessetated 
pavement.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  town,  as  returned  under 
the  late  act,  was  353 ;  of  inhabitants,  2042 ;  of  these  1078  vcre 
males,  and  1327  females. 

The  environs  of  Dorchester  are  extremely  pleasant.  The  vici 
of  the  town,  with  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  that  of 
Fordington,  near  Dorchester,  appear  on  every  quarter  with  ad- 
vantage: the  surrounding  country  is  level  and  fruitful;  c«iy 
where  covered  with  sheep,  of  which  not  less  than  600,000  were 
computed  to  have  formerly  fed  within  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  aod 
that  number  is  of  late  much  increased.  The  immediate  vidoitj 
of  the  town,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  part  of  the  north  aod 
east,  is  surrounded  by  agreeable  walks,  planted  with  rows  ofha& 
and  sycamore  trees,  as  are  most  of  the  principal  avenues. 

Thb  neighbourhood  presents  several  objects  of  bistorial 
research,  and  highly  interesting  to  curiosity.  "  The  extended 
plains  of  Dorsetshire,"  observes  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  however  desolate 
they  now  appear,  have  once  been  busy  scenes:  the  antiquarj' 
finds  rich  employment  among  them  for  his  curiosity.  To  follow  j 
him  in  quest  of  every  heaving  hillock,  and  to  hear  a  discussion  of  , 
conjectures  about  the  traces  of  a  Danish  or  a  Roman  mattock, 
where  the  eye  of  common  observation  perceives  no  traces  at  all, 
might  be  tedious ;  but  he  shows  us  several  fiagments  of  antiquity 
on  these  plains,  which  are  truly  curious ;  and  convinces  us  that 
few  pluces  in  England  have  been  more  considerable  in  ^om^ 
times  than  Dorchester.  Poundbury  and  Maiden  CASTLEare 
both  extraordinary  remains  of  Roman  stations.  Numberless  tu- 
muli also  are  thrown  up  all  over  the  downs:  these  were  antigwtM^ 
in  the  times  even  of  the  Romans  themselves.    But  the  most  valuable 
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fragment  on  these  plains  is  a  Roman  Amphitheatre,  which 
retains  its  complete  form  to  this  day/'* 

The  Ronum  Amphitheatre^  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  remaining  in  England,  was  first  publicly  noticed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  had  observed  it  in  his  joumies  to  the  Isle 
of  Portland.  It  was  afterwards  examined  by  the  indefatigable 
Dr.  Stukelcy,  who  inserted  a  particular  description  of  it,  with  five 
drawings,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum  ;  but  his  relation  is  in  seve- 
ral respects  more  fanciful  than  just:  The  most  complete  account  is 
that  published  in  Hutchins's  improved  edition  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

This  Amphitheatre,  called  Maumburj/,^  by  the  vulgar,  "  is  si- 
tuated on  a  plain  in  the  open  fields,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south-west  from  the  walls  of  Dorchester,  close  by  the  Roman  road 
which  runs  thence  to  Weymouth.  It  is  raised  on  the  solid  chalk 
upon  a  level ;  the  jambs  at  the  entrance  are  somewhat  worn  away. 
Half  the  work  is  above  five  feet  and  a  half  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  the  greater  part  of  the  chalk  was  dug  out  of  the  ca- 
vity within,  and  the  rest  fetched  from  elsewhere :  probably  it  was 
framed  of  solid  chalk,  cemented  by  mortar  made  of  burnt  chalk, 
and  covered  with  turf. 

"  This  is  artfully  set  on  the  top  of  a  plain,  declining  to  the 
north-east,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the  ground  ' 
hereabouts,  is  thrown  off  to  a  distance  by  reflection;  and  the  up- 
per end  of  the  Amphitheatre,  for  the  major  part  of  the  day,  has 
the  sun  behind  the  spectators.  The  whole  is  delineated  from  four 
centres.  In  the  ground  it  is  a  true  circle,  (oval;)  but  upon  the  plain 
became  a  walk  of  eight  feet  broad,  gradually  ascending  from  the 
ends  upon  the  longest  diameter  to  its  highest  elevation  in  the  mid- 
dle upon  the  shortest  diameter,  where  it  reaches  up  the  whole 
series  of  seats  of  the  spectators,  who  marchiog  hence,  distribute 
themselves  therein,  from  all  sides,  without  hurry  or  tumult.     On 

Y3  the 

*  Obtervations  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  1798. 

f  Maum  IS  a  word  used  in  Oxfordshire,  to  signify  *'  land  consisting  of  white 
clay  and  chalk,  of  which  this  work  is  chiefly  composed." 
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tiie  top  is  a  terrace  of  twelve  fiset,  bendes  the  ptnpet,  onftwaiifly 
five  feet  broad,  and  four  hi^.    There  are  three  wmjs  leatti^g  wf 
to  the  terrace;  one  at  the  upper  end,  over  the  Cavea^  and  one  at 
each  side  upon  the  shortest  diameter,  gmng  from  the  devated  put 
of  the  circular  work.    Several  horses  abreast  may  go  upoo  tibis, 
ascending  by  the  ruins  of  the  cavea;  this  receptacle  of  the  g|a£a- 
tors,  wild  beasts,  &c«  b  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  upper  end, 
under  the  ascent  to  the  terrace,  there  being  vaults  under  that  part 
of  the  body  of  the  work«    The  area  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  ele- 
vated by  manuring  and  ploughing  for  many  years,  yet  it  soil  pre- 
serves a  concavity,  for  the  descent  from  the  entrance  is  very  gjreat, 
and  you  may  go  down  as  into  a  shallow  pit.    The  middle  part 
of  it  is  now  ten  or  twelve  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  field ;  and 
that,  especially  about  the  entrance,  is  much  lowered  by  ploughing; 
Kcause  the  end  of  the  circular  walk  there,  which  should  be  even 
with  the  ground,  is  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  has  filled  up  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  area  with  its  ruins.     On  the  outside  of  the 
upper  end  is  a  large  round  tumor,  a  considerable  way  beyond  the 
exterior  verge,  and  regular  in  figure,  which  certainly  has  been 
somewhat  appertaining  to  the  work.     On  the  shortest  diameter, 
but  towards  the  upper  end,  are  two  rising  square  plots,  four  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  walk,  or  terrace,  capable  of  holding  twenty- 
four  people  each.     There  is  a  seeming  irregularity  of  the  terrace 
on  both  sides  at  the  lower  end,  for  it  is  higher  within  than  witbont; 
yet  this  produces  no  ill  effect;  for  when  you  stand  in  the  centia 
within,  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  seems  of  one  level;  but  on 
the  outside,  the  verge  of  the  north-eastwardly  part  is  sloped  off 
gradually  towards  the  entrance,  where  the  declivity  is  confonoable 
with  it :  hence  the  exterior  contour  also  appears  of  an  equal  height. 
The  circular  walks  cut  the  whole  breadth  into  two  equal  parts, 
upon  the  shortest  diameter,  probably  making  an  equal  number  of 
seats  above  and  under  it. 

^'  Dr.  Stukeley  observes,  that  this  Amphitheatre  is  computed  to 
consist  of  about  an  acre  of  ground ;  and  by  an  accurate  admea- 
surement taken  for  this  work,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  rampart  above  the  level  of  the  Arauij  was 

thirty 
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Airty  feet;  the  external  longest  diameter,  343  feet,  6  inches;  the 
external  shortest  diameter,  339.  fe^t,  6  inches;  the  internal  longiest 
diameter,  218  feet;  the  internal  shortest  diameter,    l63   feet, 
6  inches;  and  the  first  ascent  from  the  arena  to  the  greatest  curve 
height,  is  thirty  feet.    The  breadth  of  the  side  of  the  work,  or 
solid,  taken  upon  the  ground-plot,  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  lon- 
gest diameter  of  the  area,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  longest  dia* 
kneter.    Its  perpendicular  altitude,  from  the  top  of  the  terrace  to 
the  bottom  of  the  area,  is  a  fourth  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
area.     In  the  middle  of  each  side  is  a  Cuneus^  or  parcel  of  seats, 
of  nearly  thirty  feet  broad,  just  over  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
circular  work,  reaching  up  to  the  terrace,  which  swells  out  above 
the  concavity  of  the  whole,  and  answers  tp  the  rising  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  terrace.     Some  years  ago  a  silver  coin  was 
ploughed  up  here,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Pownall,  of 
Lincoln;  on  the  face  was  this  inscription:  IMP.  M.  IVL.  PHI* 
LIPVS.  AVG.  on  the  reverse,  L^TAT.  FVNDAT.  and  a  Ge^ 
luus,  or  Fortune,  with  a  garland  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  helm 
of  a  ship  in  the  left.    This  Emperor  reigned  in  the  year  240;  but 
the  Amphitheatre  was  probably  made  under  the  government  of 
Agricola,"*  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  encouraged  the 
building  of  temples,  baths,  and  other  works  of  luxury,  or  recrea- 
tion,  that  the  fierce  and  rough  tempers  of  the  Britons  might  be 
softened. 

The  number  of  spec  ators  that  could  be  accommodated  in 
this  work,  was  compute  i  by  Dr.  Stukeley  at  12,960;t  and  at  the 

Y  4  execution 

*  Hutchioi,  Vol.  II.  p.  343,  344,  ad  Edit. 

f  The  moit  contidenible  Amphitheatre  on  the  Continent  was  the  Ceiisaum  at 
Rome,  which  was  began  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  completed  by  Titos. 
This,  in  iu  external  circumference,  comprehended  a  superficies  of  five  acies 
and  a  half,  and  is  said  to  have  conuined  87,000  specUtors.  Its  general  form 
was  similar  to  that  at  Dorchester;  and,  indeed,  all  the  Amphitheatres  of  which 
we  have  any  particulars,  were  elliptical.  The  area  of  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
the  exhibitions  were  presented,  was  called  the  Arena^  because  it  was  coveted 
with  sand,  or  saw-dosc,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  slidsBg^  and  to  absorb 

the 
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execation  of  Mary  Channing,  who  was  burnt  hcie  for  poisoQag 
her  husband  in  the  year  1705,  upwards  of  10,000  penom  m 

snppesed 

the  blood.  The  Caoea  wai  the  place  where  the  wild  beasts  were  confined,  ai 
opened  into  the  Arena.  The  part  surrounding  the  Arena*  and  more  dev^td, 
was  named  the  Podium,  and  conuined  the  places  for  the  Emperor,  Sonim. 
and  foreign  Ambassadors :  behind  the  Senators  were  Uie  seats  for  the  E^aiia. 
The  remaining  space,  which  gradually  widened  fkom  tbe  Arena  to  tbe  top, 
was  appropriated  to  the  spectators  generally. 

The  description  of  ihe  Amphitheatre  at  Dove,  in  France,  as  given  hy  Up- 
stus,  in  his  De  Amphitkcalrisy  has  been  thus  translated    in  the  new  editioo  d 
Hutchins's  Dorset,   in  which  also  is  a  plate,    with  two  explanatory  fiew. 
**  The  Amphitheaue  was  formed  in  the  solid  hill  of  red  sitaac^  covered  w'Ai 
coat  of  earth  or  grau.     At  hrst  view  this  cavity  might  be  taken  forasioae 
quarry;  but  on  closer  examination,  the  rows  of  the  seaU  will  be  obaeived,  be- 
ginning from  the  very  top,  and  decreasing  downwards.     They  zrt  rtstdcm 
irregular  by  being  covered  with  dust  and  grass;  but  the  person  who  showed 
them  to  Lipsius,  had  made  out  fifty-four  rows;  the  highest  74a  feet  in  circcn*. 
ferencc,  and  B36  in  length.   At  the  lowest  is  a  wall,  nine  feet  thick,  which  sup- 
ported the  Podium,  and  inclosed  the  Arena.     In  the  centre  of  the  Aieosiii 
round  raised  hill  of  the  same  stone,  rather  more  than  seven  feet  high,  and  ih:ity 
in  diameter,   smooth  and  level  at  top,  except  the  slope  to  the  sides.    In  ibii 
hill  were  six  round  holes,  equidistant,  five  feet  diameter,  wilh  coverings  of 
the  same  stone,  son^ewhat  larger  than  the  holes,  in  which  the  marks  oF  ruu 
showed  iron  rings  had  been  inserted.     These  holes  led  down  by  thirfeeo  imfi 
winding  steps,  lighted  by  nineteen  holes  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hill,  one  hole 
serving  two  stairs.     In  the  centre  of  this  hill  is  a  larger  cavity,  or  roitod  ve//; 
and  round  its  ba«e  a  lower  area,  fifteen  feet  wide,  extending  to  the  Podiara; 
so  that  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Arena  is  sixty  feet.     Near  this  Amphiiharre 
•re  two  large  round  chambers,  cut  out  distinct  in  the  same  stony  hill,  about 
eighty  feet  wide  at  bottom,    but  narrowing  at  top,  where  each  has  a  round 
hole,  nine  feet  wide,  to  light  it,  as  from  a  dome.    These  chambers  areofcquzl 
dimensions,  and  differ  only,  in  that  one  alone  has  any  way  out,  and  commo* 
nicates  with  the  other  by  a  short  arched  passage,  and  by  another  uodcr-groaoa, 
leading  to  the  hillock  in  the  Arena,  and  by  those  stairs  to  little  doors  under  all 
the  steps  of  the  seats,  and  the  whole  Amphitheatre. 

"  From  the  hillock  and  liule  doors  in  the  centre,  Lipsius  inclined  to  think 
this  was  rather  intended  for  scenic  exhibitions,  than  for  races  or  combats;  ot 
perhaps  for  both  purposes.  The  tradition  of  the  place  says,  that  in  153D, 
Francis  the  First  allowed  some  strolling  players  to  exhibit  the  Acts  of  tbe 
Apostles  in  this  Amphitheatre  for  thirty  days,  which  proved  so  profitable  to 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  obtained  a  grant  to  prevent  the  digging  stone  viihia 
thirty  perches  of  it,  to  prevent  its  destruction." 
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supposed  to  have  been  present*  Tbie  views  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  are  very  extensive;  and  derive  considerable  interest  from 
Poundbury,  Maiden  Castley  and  the  southern  hills  covered  with 
barrows,  all  which  are  included  within  reach  of  the  eye. 

Foundbury  Camp  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Dorches- 
ter, on  the  brink  of  the  river  Frome,  having  a  very  abrupt  descent 
on  that  side.  Its  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  La- 
tin Poffumtrm,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  '^  a  space  of  ground 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  city,,  which,  the  augurs  at 
its  first  building  solemnly  consecrated,  and  on  which  no  edifices 
were  sufiered  to  be  raised."*  Its  form  is  an  irtegular  parallelo- 
gram ;  the  south  side  of  the  vallum  being  considerably  shorter  than 
the  north  side.  The  vallum  is  very  lofty,  but  appears  to  have 
been  discontinued  on  the  north  side;  or,  perhaps,  has  been. worn 
away:  on  the  east,  it  seems  to  have  been  double;  on-this  side  was 
the  principal  entrance :  another  entrance,  next  the  river,  ''  was 
made  with  the  greatest  art ;  a  narrow  path  being  drawn  all  along 
between  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  the  vallum;  and  beyond  the 
camp,  west,  for  a  long  way,  a  small  trench  is  cut  upon  the  said 
edge,  which  seems  designed  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  cavaliy,  if 
they  should  pass  the  river. f"  The  breadth  of  the  area  is  147  paces, 
and  its  length,  37S :  towards  the  middle,  the  ground  is  conside- 
rably elevated ;  and  near  the  south  side  is  a  barrow,  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  imagined  to  be  Celtic,  and  extant  before  the  camp  was 
Blade.  This  gentleman  was  induced,  from  the  situation,  size,  and 
form,  of  this  camp,  so  much  resembling  that  near  Amesbuiy,  in 
Wiltshire,  to  suppose  that  it  was  made  by  Vespasian,  when  the 
latter  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the  Belgae.  But  Camden, 
Speed,  and  some  other  antiquaries,  ascribe  it  to  the  Danes,  who 
besieged  Dorchester  under  King  Sweyn. 

Mttideti  Castle,  one  of  the  most  strong  and  extensive  camps  in 
England,  occupies  the  entire  apex  of  a  hill,  about  one  mile  south- 
west of  Dorchester,  to  which  garrison  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Cast r a  Estiva,  or  summer  station.  Its  form  is  an  irregular 
ellipsis,  surrounded  by  treble  ditches  and  ramparts ;  the  former 

«  are 
*  Hutchins,  Vol.  L  p.  343,  td  Edit.  f  Stukeley. 
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are  of  prodigioas  depth;  and  the  lattar  eKtnmdj  hif^,  and  vc^ 
ttoep.  The  entrances  to  the  east  aad  west  are  straDgthcoed  hj 
additional  works;  the  ends  of  the  raanparts  lapping  over  cack 
other»  and  rendering  the  outlets  very  whiding  and  intricate.  The 
inner  rampart  includes  an  area  of  about  forty-fimr  acres^  aad  s 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  drcuiafereace.  The  area  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  low  ditch  and  bank,  extending  fioa 
north  to  south ;  and  near  the  south  side,  where  the  ramparts  an 
low,  there  appears  to  have  been  another  entrance,  itee  also  is 
the  mouth  of  acave,  or  subterraneous  passage*  said,  by  tradition, 
to  extend  a  considerable  way ;  though  it  is  now  choaked  op,  aad 
impassable.  The  design  of  this  has  not  been  ascertained ;  though 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiaii^ 
water,  the  river  Bowing  through  the  valley  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  *  The  ground  rises  gradually  to  the  centre  of 
the  area,  which  coamMnds  an  exceedingly  wide  prospect,  and 
embraces  a  very  numerous  asKmblage  of  barrows,  that  overspread 
the  tops  of  the  bills  to  the  south.  The  whole  extent  of  the  works, 
from  east  to  west,  is  II94  yards:  the  length  of  .the  area  in  the 
same  direction,  76O:  the  extent  of  the  works,  from  north  to 
south,  is  544  yards;  the  breadth  of  the  area  from  the  same  points, 
275»  The  vicinal  way,  leading  from  Dorchester  to  Weymouth, 
passes  near  the  east  side ;  and  another  vicinal  way  connects  the 
west  entrance  with  the  Via  Icauaum, 

This  great  and  commanding  fortress,  though  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  Roman  work,  is,  by  Mr.  King,  ascribed  to  the  Britons, 
and  certainly  with  every  appearance  of  probability.  "  It  is  not  easi- 
ly to  be  imagined,"  observes  this  gentleman,  ^*  that  the  Romam 
would  have  been  at  the  inconceivable  labor  of  erecting  mud  walh 
of  so  astonishing  a  magnitude,  in  such  a  spot,  when  they  were  so 
-well  acquaioted  with  the  great  preference  of  stone  ramparts,  used 
by  them  in  so  many  other  places :  and  it  is  no  less  unaccountable 
that  they  should,  contrary  to  their  usual  mode,  prefer  such  a  bar- 
barous and  irregular  form*  Neither  can  any  satisfactoiy  reason 
be  assigned,  why  no  Roman  bricks  nor  coins  have  been  found 
here,  when  so  many  are  found  at  Maumbury^  a  much  inferior 

vrork. 
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work.  To  whkh  I  may  add,  that  here  also,  near  the  south  en- 
trance, has  been  found  the  mouth  of  a  cavern ;  a  peculiarity  that 
coincides  with  some  aboriginal  kill  fortresses^  but  not  with  any  of 
those  of  the  Romans.  And,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  interior  part  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  camps,  by  a 
ditch  and  vallum  running  across,  (whikt  each  camp  has  its  proper 
entrance,  with  perplexed  banks  and  ditches,  like  those  at  Old 
Sarum,)  correspond  much  more  nearly  with  the  different  spaces 
contrived  for  the  cattle  of  the  country, '  and  for  the  armed  men, 
on  the  Herefordshire  Beacony  and  on  the  Catterthvny  (an  ancient 
work  in  Scotland,)  and  on  some  other  British  fortresses,  than 
with  the  separation  of  a  Roman  Pra&torium  from  the  rest  of  a  Ro- 
man camp,  which  subdivision,  we  find,  was  always  made  by  them 
in  a  different  manner* 

'^  From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  together  with  the  near- 
adjoining  situation  of  a  vast  number  of  tumuli,  and  barrows,  reach- 
ing for  nearly  ten  miles,  and  very  different  from  any  works  of  the 
Romans,  we  may  conclude.  Maiden  Castle  to  have  been  a  British 
fortress.  The  appearance  of  its  ditches,  its  entrances  somewhat 
resembling  those  at  Old  Sarum,  and  eveiy  thing  about  it,  are  Bri- 
tish: and  the  Via  Icemana  running  within  a  mile  of  it,  only  shows, 
that  such  a  strong  and  original  British  post  determined  the  Ro- 
mans to  bring  a  road  this  way.  They  might  also,  indeed,  when  ^ 
conquerors,  find  it  not  inconvenient  for  a  military  post,  and  might 
therefore  make  some  use  of  it,  as  they  doubtless  did  of  several 
other  British  fortresses:  but  how  unlike  was  the  whole  of  the  con- 
struction here,  to  that  at  Richborough,  (in  Kent,)  which  latter 
must  have  been  one  of  their  first  establishments  on  this  Island,  and 
which  gives  us  decidedly  their  general  plan."* 

FORDINGTON,  a  large  village  adjoining  Dorchester  on  the 
east,  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  held  of  the  Duchy^of 
Cornwall,  by  Isabella,  the  Queen  dowager,  who  h«d  a  grant  of  a 
weekly  market  and  three  days  fair.    The  manor  was  afterwards 

granted 

*  Munimcnta  Antiqua,  Vol.  I.  p.  39.     For  ■  particular  description  of  tho 
Roman  fortr^w  at  Richborough,  tea  the  accond  volume  of  the  same  work. 
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granted  to  Tarioua  penons  by  the  Grown  for  terms  of  Iitcs;  trnt  ia 
the  thirteenth  of  James  the  FlrBt,  was  bestowed  on  Charies,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  which  principality  it  is  now  vested.     The  Church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  situated  to  great  advantage  on  a   rising 
ground,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     In  the  south  aisle  are 
two  round  pillars  with  Saxon  capitab,  but  the  arches  spring- 
ing from  them  are  pointed.     Over  the  porch  of  the  south  entrance 
is  **  rudely  carved  in  stone,  the  effigies  of  St.  George  on  horseback, 
armed  with  k  lance,  and  combating  the  enemy,  armed  as  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.     Behind  him  are  two  figures  kneeling,  and  thdr 
hands  erected  in  the  same  armour;  their  shields  and  lances  set  up 
behind  them."*     The  east  end  of  Fordington  has  been  called  Icat 
Town  time  immemorially ;  probably  from  its  proximity  to  the  Icen- 
ning  Way.    The  road  leading  into  it  was  formerly  extremeiy  dan- 
gerous, through  passing  over  a  moor,  which  in  a  wet  season  was 
flooded  to  a  great  extent;  but  this  inconvenience  was  remedied 
through  the  public  spirit  of  Mrs.  Lora  Pitt,  of  Kingston  House, 
who,  in  the  year  17^7,  made  a  new  causeway,  1980  feet  long,  and 
36  broad,  at  tlie  expence  of  15001.  and  also  built  a  bridge  of 
three  arches  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Frome.     In  making  the 
causeway,  a  Roman  Hypocamt  was  discovered;  many  of  the  bricb 
retained  marks  of  fire,  but  not  any  of  them  were  perfect:  various 
pieces  of  glass  vessels  were  also  found.     About  the  same  period, 
in  digging  chalk  near  the  Pound,  more  than  200  skeletons  were 
discovered,  lying  at  the  depth  of  four  or  ^vg  feet;  near  one  of  them 
was  part  of  a  sword-blade.      Many  other  skeletons  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity;  and  ''  in  the  autumn  of  J799»  ^ve  skeletons 
were  dug  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  Frome 
Whitfield  Church  stood,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Mollis'  Farm,  in  a  field 
called  Pond  Close.     Some  men  were  digging  the  ground  to  plant 
firs  and  shrubs,  and  the  pick-axes  struck  against  a  stone  repeatedly. 
The  men,  from  curiosity,  removed  the  earth  to  take  up  the  stone, 
and  underneath  found  a  skeleton;  and  searching  further,  they  dis- 
covered in  all,  five  skeletons,  laid  in  exact  order,  the  heads  to  ths 

west, 

«  Hutchlm't  Donet,  Vol.  II.  p.  346,  2d  Ediu 
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west,  lower  than  the  feel;  owing,  perhaps^  to  the  situation  of  the 
ground,  and  inclosed  in  stone  coffins  in  the  following  manner:  a 
large  stone  set  up  edgeways  at  the  head  and  feet;  a  stone  placed 
in  the  same  manner  between  each  skeleton,  and  a  broad  one  of  the 
same  kind  laid  flat  on  the  top  to  cover  them ;  but  on  a  stone  at 
the  bottom,  the  soil,  gravel,  and  lai^er  earth  mixed.       They 
ivere  about  five  feet  ten  inches  long,  perhaps  one  inch  difference."* 
WINTERBOURNE  HERRINGSTONE,  the  seat  of  Edward 
AVilli^ms,  Esq.  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Dorchester.     The  ma- 
nor was  anciently  possessed  by  the  SywardSf  a  Saxon  family  of  re- 
put<?,  and  who  had  lands  in  this  county  prior  to  the  Conquest* 
The  heiress  of  the  Sywards  conveyed  it  in  marriage  to  the  Harang, 
or  Herring  family,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent owner  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    Xhe  Mangr- 
Irlouse  is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  the  south  front  of  which 
is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sywards  about  the 
year  1300 :  the  north  front  was  repaired,  or  built,  by  Sir  John 
Williams,  whose  monument  has  been  described  in  the  account  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dorchester,  and  who  was  twice  Sheriff  of  this  county 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  James  the  First.     In  a  large  Hall,  on  the 
south    side  of   the  quadrangle,    are  whole-length   paintings  of 
Charles    the    Second,    King    William    and    Queen 
Mart,  and  the  gallant  Duke  Schohbero;  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller;  besides  many  family  portraits.     In  the  Dining- Parlour, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall,  is  also  an  excellent  lil^eness,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  Bart.  Phyr 
sician  to  the  King,  whose  extreme  goodness  of  heart,  and  amenity 
of  disposition,  distinguished  him  through  a  life  extended  beyond 
the  common  term,  even  to  the  length  of  ninety-four  years.     Sir 
Edward  was  descended  from  the  Wilmots  of  Derbyshire;  but  died 
here  in  the  year.  1786.     From  the  Hall  a  handsome  flight  of  stonjS 
steps  lead  to  the  Drawing  Room,  a  spacious  and  well-proportioned 
apartment,  with  a  coved  ceiling,  divided  into  compartments,  and 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  stucco-work.     On  the  divi- 
sions 
*  Hutchint*t  Donet,  Vol.  II.  p.  343. 
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sioiis  of  the  large  window,  ia  the  upper  part,  and  the  space  bena^fa 
it,  is  represented  the  History  of  the  Bihle,  carved  in  oak,  and 
painted ;  apparently,  from  the  dresses  of  some  of  the  female  figuia, 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  This  estate  contains  about  700 
acra,  appropriated  to  meadow,  arable,  and  pasture.  Maoj  dm, 
ash,  and  cbesnut  trees,  that  were  planted  in  the  gardens  aboat  the 
commencenMnt  of  the  last  century,  are  still  flourishing. 

At  NOTTINGTON,  a  hamlet  m  the  parish  of  Broadway,  is 
a  mineral  spring,  possessing  similar  properties  and  qualities  ytiA 
that  at  Kedleston,  in  Derbyshire.   Dr.  Robert  Graves,  wfaoprus 
tised  at  Weymouth  in  the  years  1791  &&<!  1793,  published  tiie  re- 
sult of  some  chemical  experiments  made  on  this  water,  in  a  small 
pamphlet,   from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 
**  The  spring  is  situate  about  three  or  four  yards  from  a  risiii; 
ground  to  the  south :  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  at  a  short  distance, 
runs  the  river  Way.    Within  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  fion 
the  well,  are  different  places  on  the  west,  which  manifestly  exhibit 
the  presence  of  sulphureous  matter ;  especially  when  the  sessooir 
Vet,  and  the  water  collects  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.   On 
the  inside  of  the  well  may  be  cleariy  distinguished  a  drcukr 
whitish  border,  which  marks  the  height  to  which  the  water  com- 
monly rises ;  and  along  the  channel  by  which  the  water  is  ^ 
charged,  a  copious  yellowbh-white  deposition  may  be  seea  ad- 
hering to  the  blades  of  grass  and  stones  over  which  it  iows,   (X 
these  some  are  ting^  with  a  blackish  colour,  resembling  sthiops. 
The  white-yellowish  matter,  when  collected,  and  gently  dried, 
being  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  bums  with  the  blue  flame,  and  smells 
of  sulphur.     Nottington  water,  when  taken  fresh  from  the  well, 
appears,  in  general,  as  pure  and  transparent  as  pure  fountain  va- 
ter;  emits  a  strong  sulphureous  odour,   resembling  that  of  the 
scourings  of  a  gun ;   and  has  a  taste  which  may  not  be  uofitl/ 
compared  to  that  of  an  egg  boiled  hard.     By  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  an  open  glass  vessel,  it  gradually  becomes  of  a  li^t 
pearl  colour,  loses  its  fcetor,   and  deposits  a  whitish  sediment 
Though  it  commonly  possesses  great  clearness  and  transpareoCT/ 
yet  these  qualities  are  sometimes  considerably  injured,  and  then  it 
appears  of  a  light  opal,  or  milky  hue/* 

WEYMOUTH, 
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WEYMOUTH,  AND  MELCOMBE  REGIS. 

•  Wet  MOUTH,  a  celebrated  and  feshionable  bathing-plaoe,  is  A^ 
tuated  on  the  British  Channel,  at  **  the  bottom  of  a  most  beautiful 
bay,  which  forms  nearly  a  semicircle,  making  a  sweep  of  more  than 
two  miles,  admirably  protected  from  all  winds  by  the  surrounding 
hills.''  It  receives  its  name  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Way,  near  which  it  stands,  and  communicates  with  Melcombe 
Regis,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  bridge,  erected  in  1770. 
Weymouth  was  but  an  inconsiderable  place  till  within  these  few 
years:  it  is  indebted  principally  to  the  visits  of  their  present  Majes^ 
ties  for  the  importance  which  it  has  now  attained;  though  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  acknowledged  conveniencies  for  sea- 
bathing, certainly  intitle  it  to  every  consideration. 

That  the  site  of  thb  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  b  probable 
from  several  circumstances;  and  Mr.  Baxter  imagines  it  to  have 
been  the  Clavinio  which  is  mentioned  in  the  anonymous  Ravennas. 
In  the  Saxon  ages,  however,  it  was  evidently  in  being,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly named  in  a  Saxon  charter  still  extant,  by  which  Ethelred 
gave  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called  by  the  inhabitants  fFeymmUkf 
(or  Wkk^)  near  the  Isle  of  Portland,  to  his  faithful  minister  Atsere» 
In  the  Domesday  Book  there  are  several  parcels  surveyed  under 
the  common  name  of  Wai^  or  Wmay  and  these  without  additional 
names  to  distinguish  any  of  them:  yet  the  salt  ponds,  mentioned  in 
none  but  this,  seem  sufficient  to  determine  it  as  the  place  meant. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  had  become  of  some  impor- 
tance, the  inhabitants  being  ordered,  together  with  those  of 
Melcombe  and  Lyme,  to  send  a  certain  quota  of  ships  for  tha 
King's  expedition  to  Gascony.  In  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  the 
Third,  Weymouth  (for  Melcombe  is  not  mentioned,  though,  per- 
haps, it  is  included)  furnished  that  Prince  with  twenty  ships,  and 
264  mariners,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  according  to  the  roll  of  his 
fleet  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  In  the 
year  1471,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  her  son  Prince  Edward,  land- 
ed here  from  France,  in  order  to  restore  her  husband  to  die  throne. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  King  Philip  of  Castile,  with  his  Queen, 
2  '  were 
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were  driven  on  this  coast,  and  having  ran  into  the  port,  were  ^- 
tained  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  till  an  interview  took  place  brr- 
tween  the  English  and  Spanish  Monarcbs,  from  which  the  fomer 
denVed  some  advantages.  In  the  year  1588,  Weymouth  coDtii- 
bated  six  ships  to  oppose  the  Armada,  one  of  which  was  of  1^0 
tons  burthen. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  this  town  was  alternately  garrisoned  (or 
the  King  and  the  Parliament     On  its  evacuation  by  the  Royalists 
in  1544,  **  here  were  said  to  be  taken  100  pieces  of  ordnajxe, 
great  and  small,  2000  muskets,  1000  swords,  150  cases  of  pistols, 
200  barrels  of  powder,  and  about  sixty  sail  of  ships  of  all  sorts /a 
the  harbour.*'     It  soon  afterwards  sustained  an  eighteen  da}^ 
si^e,  in  the  endeavor  to  retake  it  by  the  same  party.    Jo  tk 
year  l645,  a  fort  was  built  on  Weymouth  side,   to  keep  in  tbe 
Portlanders.     Four  years  afterwards  the  Corporation,  in  a  pedtioD 
to  the  Parliament,  set  forth  that  they  had  "  a  fair  and  large  Cha- 
pel at  Weymouth,  with  two  aisles  and  large  galleries,  able  to  con- 
tain all  the  people  in  both  towns,  the  building  whereof  cost  the 
town  15001.  and  was  destroyed  in  the  Civil  Wars;  that  the  bridge 
is  now  in  decay,  and  cost  12001.  and  the  harbour  filled  with  rub- 
bish."   The  object  of  this  petition,  which  was  to  request  an  in- 
demnification for  the  above  losses,  and  a  relief  from  part  of  die 
burthen  they  sustained  in  maintaining  the  garrison,  (estimated  at 
301.  a  month,)  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained,  as  a  letter 
was  soon  afterwards  received  concerning  the  ''  the  refractoriness  of 
tlie  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Weymouth." 

The  Manors  of  Portland  and  Wike,  with  the  ports  of  ffaimtl 
and  Melcombe,  and  the  liberties  attached  to  them,  were  gamted, 
by  Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Swithin,  >Vin- 
ton;  and  Henry  tlie  Second  confirmed  the  port  of  Waimue^  and 
the  whole  land  of  Melcombe,  to  that  establishment,  with  .addi- 
tional privileges.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  tbe  Third,  or  Edward  the  First,  had  the  liberties 
of  Weymouth  of  the  house  of  St.  Swithin  by  exchange,  and  held 
them  by  service  unknown,  claiming  at  the  same  time,  view  of  fr&nk 
pledge,  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  returns  of  writs.    His 

descendant; 
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descendant,  Lionel,  Duke  ofClarence,  in  the  fortieth  of  Edward  the 
T4iird,  obtained  additional  liberties  for  the  borough,  particularly 
grants  of  a  market  and  fair;  and  through  his  heirs  it  aftenvards 
became  vested  in  the  Crown.  Charles  the  Second  alienated 
ity  by  disposing  of  the  fce-iarm  rents  of  the  manor  to  Sir  John 
Clobery. 

The  Manor  ofMelcombe  is  so  frequently  joined  in  descents  and 
grants  with. that  of  Weymouth,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  se-* 
parating  them,  though  each  had  anciently  distinct  privileges.     In 
the  above  Charters  of  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second^ 
Melcombe  is  granted  with  Weymouth  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Swithin* 
In  Edward  the  Fint*s  time  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Cerne;  but 
when  or  by  whom  given  is  unknown.     Possibly  being  a  member  of 
Radipole^  it,  with  that  villa,  had  appertained  to  the  Abbey,  from 
whom  Edward  the  Confessor  might  grant  it,  with  Portland  Wike 
and  Weymouth,  to  the  Church  of  Winton,  and  the  Abbey  might,  in 
or  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  recover  it;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,   the  Abbot  certified  his  claim  to  a 
market  and  fair,  together  with  one  penny  from  the  men  that  inha- 
bited the  tything,  beyond  the  memory  of  man.    The  Convent  soon 
after  relinquished  it  to  the  Crown,  and  it  became  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Queen  Eleanor,  on  whose  account  great  privileges  were 
granted  it,  which  exceeding  those  of  Weymouth,  probably  occa- 
sioned the  disputes  that  subsisted  between  them  till  they  were  in* 
corporated. 

The  borough  of  Weymouth  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Melcombe,  though  neither  returned  Burgesses  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second.  They  were  probably  both  made  boroughs 
in  the  preceding  reign;  Melcombe,  on  its  coming,  as  before  ob- 
served, to  the  Crown,  about  1280,  and  Weymouth  sometime 
earlier.  Melcombe  being  the  favoured  borough,  and  part  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  a  considerable  time  before  Wey- 
mouth, is  principally  noticed  in  succeeding  charters,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  neighbour.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  this  bo- 
rough flourished  greatly ;  but  in  the  next  reign  it  was  much  impo* 
Ycrished,  being  burnt  by  the  French ;  on  which  the  inhabitants 
Vol.  IV.  Z  preyed 
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))ray^  for  a  discharge  of  their  customs.  Eldward  the  ^mk, 
in  1465,  having  inspected  the  preceding  charters,  granted  aootket, 
^  which  the  inhabitants  were  invested  with  all  manner  of  vseign 
«nd  customs  granted  un(o  the  citizens  of  London,  with  power  te 
make  a  Coroner,  an  Escheator,  and  other  officers.  In  the  itf, 
of  Elisabeth,  the  disputes  between  the  rival  boroughs  of  Melcombe 
And  Weymouth,  respecting  their  privileges,  had  arrived  at  so  great 
a  height,  that  the  expediency  of  uniting  them  became  apptnnt; 
and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  by  an  Act  passed  Id  \k 
thirteenth  of  that  Princess,  (afterwards  confirmed  by  James  the 
First,)  and  directed  hereafter  to  be  called  "  The  united  Town  and 
Borough  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis ;"  the  goventmest 
being  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  two  Bailififs,  an  indefinite 
tiumber  of  Aldermen,  and  twenty-four  Capital  Burgesses;  and 
they  now  possess  as  one  borough,  the  peculiar  privilege  widi  tlit 
Metropolis,  of  sending  four  members  to  Parliament.  The  repie* 
Sentatives  are  elected  by  freeholders  of  Weymouth  or  Melcombr, 
whether  inhabitants  or  otherwise.  The  number  of  voters  is  about 
SOO.     These  electors  have  also  votes  for  the  county  members. 

"  The  tounlet  of  Waymouth  (says  Leland)  lyith  strait  m\^ 
Milton  (Mclcombe)  on  the  other  side  of  the  haven,  and  at  this 
t)lace  the  water  of  the  haven  is  but  a  smaul  brede;  and  the  tnJK- 
tus  is  by  a  bote  or  a  rope  bent  over  the  haven ;  so  that  in  the  feny 
bote  they  use'  no  oars.  Waighmouth  hath  certain  libertio  uk! 
priviledges,  but  thcr  is  no  mair  yn  it.  Ther  is  a  kay  and  whtife 
for  shippes.  By  this  toune  on  a  hille  is  a  chapel le  of  ease.  Tbe 
Paroch  chirche  is  a  mil  off.  The  se  ebbith  and  floweth  up  abouts 
two  miles  beyond  Waymouth.  Ther  is  a  litle  barre  of  «nd  »t 
the  haven  mouth.  Ther  runnitb  up  by  the  right  bond  of  tbe 
haven  a  great  arme  of  the  se:  and  scarce  a  mile,  or  half  a inil^ 
or  more,  above  the  haven  mouth,  on  the  shore  of  this  arme,  »b 
right  goodly  and  warlyke  castcl  made,  having  one  open  barbicine. 
This  arme  runnkh  up  farther  a  mile  as  in  a  bay  to  a  point  ofM 
whcr  a  trajcctus  is  into  Portland,  by  a  long  causey  of  pibble  aw 
sand.    The  est-south-est  point  of  the  haven  of  Waymouth  ii  cbuB 
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St.  Aldhclme's  Paint,  beying  a  title  foreland.     Weimouth  isxoQn« 
ted  20  miles  from  Pale/' 

lu  addition  to  this  description  of  the  town  of  Weymouth  in  iti 
ancient  state,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  Coker's  Survey  of  this 
county,  apparently  written  about  half  a  century  later,  which  not 
only  enters  more  into  particulars,  but  notices  some  alterations  and 
additions  which  had  then  taken  place. 

^*  From  M^eeke  (Wyke)  the  sea  working  somewhat  fiurr  into  the 
land,  yieldeth  a  convenient  and  safe  harbor  for  shipping,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  called  Wey,  from  which  the  haven  hath  the 
name  of  Weymouth.  This  brooke,  scarce  three  miles  off,  break* 
eth  out  at  Wey,  which  it  nameth,  now  from  the  situation  called 
Upway.  The  river  Wey  passing  thence,  names  little  villages,  and 
then  falls  into  the  sea  at  Weymouth,  opposite  to  which,  on  the 
other  banke,  stands  Melcombe,  an  antient  borough,  betweene 
whome  and  Weymouth  aroee  a  great  controversy,  both  enjoying 
like  privileges,  and  both  challenging  the  particular  immunities  of 
the  haven,  which  lyeth  in  the  very  bosom  of  them :  each  of  them 
have  taken  the  overthrowe  of  the  other,  but  not  resting  by  that» 
continually  commenced  new  suits.  At  length  having  wearied  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  other  Courts,  with  their  contentious  im« 
portunities,  by  the  advice  of  that  wise  Counsellor,  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  they  were  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  incorporated  into  one  bodye,  go* 
vemed  by  one  Mayor,  and  Alderman,  his  assistants;  immediately 
upon  which,  they  conjoined  themselves  together  by  that  faire 
bridge  of  ^ymber  which  we  see;  yet  still  tliey  send  either  of  them 
two  Burgesses  of  the  Parliament. 

**  Both  these  towns  have  certainly  risen  from  the  convenience  of 
the  harbor,  and  from  small  beginnings,  (or  neither  of  them  till  of 
late  time  had  a  parish-church.  Weymouth,  without  all  question, 
is  much  the  ancienter,  which  may  appear  both  in  that  it  had  the 
precedency  given  in  the  name,  when,  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  uni- 
tye,  it  was  decreed,  it  should  be  called  the  town  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis;  as  also  that  you  shall  find  mention  of  it  in  somcT 
ancient  records;  and  that  it  was  heretofore  of  eyery  sufficient  abi^^ 
-  -  J  Z  2  lity, 
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lity,  will  appear  in  that  they  were  able  to  assist  their  then  Kia^ 
Edward  III.  with  15  ships  and  263  mariners,  what  time  he  pre- 
pared to  besiege  Callice,  in  France,  which  rate,  I  assure  yoa,  no 
haven  in  these  parts  came  near  unto:  but  they  were  not  to  be 
blamed  to  make  what  strength  they  could  against  the  French, 
who  both  then,  and  many  time  si  thence,  have  essayed  to  bum  their 
towne,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants. 

*'  Weymouth,  as  now  it  is,  is  but  little,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
street,  which  for  a  good  space  lyeth  open  to  the  sea;  and  on  the 
back  of  it  riseth  an  hill  of  such  steepness,  that  they  are  forced  to 
clymbe  upp  to  their  chapel  by  eighty  steps  of  stone,  from  mhence 
you  have  a  faire  prospect  of  the  towne  and  haven  laying  under  it. 
From  one  side  you  may  see  Wecke,  the  mother-church  of  Wey- 
mouth, and  Melcombe  on  the  other  side,  which  much  surpesKth 
the  other  for  conveniency  of  scite;  for  this  standing  on  a  fiat, 
afibrdeth  roome  for  building,  with  a  market-place,  and  oonrenient 
streets,  and  also  yardes  for  ther  wares;  by  means  whereof  most  of 
the  merchants  have  chosen  this  for  their  habitation,  which  of  late 
years  is  fairely  new  built:  ther  anciently  was  placed  the  wool- 
8tl4)le;  but  King  Henry  VL  took  it  from  them,  and  gave  itt  to 
Fool,  when  he  granted  to  itt  the  priviledges  of  an  haven.  These 
townes,  now  united,  gaine  well  by  traffique  into  Newfoundhmd, 
where  they  have  had  eighty  sayle  of  ships  and  barkes;  as  also  a 
nearer  cutt  into  France  opposite  to  them,  whence  they  return  la- 
den with  wines,  cloath,  and  divers  other  useful  commodities,  with 
which  they  furnish  the  country." 

The  ChapeU  mentioned  by  Leland  and  the  above  writer,  as  re- 
markable for  its  elevated  situation,  was  demolished  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  at  which  period  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  town. 
It  was  of  some  antiquity,  as  appears  by  a  patent,  May  5.  20.  H.  VJ. 
J  442,  when  that  King  granted  licence  to  Adam  Moleyus,  Dean  of 
Sarum,  and  other  parishioners  of  Wyke  Regis,  to  found  a  frater- 
nity or  Guild  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  borough  of 
Weymouth,  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  Wardens  of  the  Frater- 
nity or  Guild  of  St.  George  in  Weymouth.  Heni-y  Russel,  in  the 
same  reign,  was  reputed  a  founder,  he  having  endowed  it  with  se^-en- 
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teen  messuages,  and  fifty-four  acres  of  land,  and  common  for  ^ght 
oxen.  In  the  chantry  roll,  33  H.  VI.  it  was  valued  at  61.  138.  lOd. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  John  Lord  Russel  returned  an 
account  of  the  income  of  the  lands  with  which  it  was  endowed, 
amounting  as  above,  all  which  was  distributed  by  the  chantry 
Priest.  The  site  of  the  Chapel  is  still  called  Chapel  Hays,  and  is . 
used  for  a  bowlingrgreen,  the  bounds  being  marked  out  by  four 
stones. 

Weymouth  since  the  time  bf  Elizabeth,  had,  from  a  variety  of 
reasons,  been  fast  going  to  decay.  The  removal  of  the  woolstaple 
to  Poole,  the  loss  of  the  .Newfoundland  trade,  the  havock  made  by 
the  Civil  Wars,  damages  by  fire,  neglect,  want  of  public  spirit,  and 
other  circumstances,  had  concurred  to  produce  this  effect;  and  till 
it  began  to  acquire  celebrity  as  a  watering-place,  it  was  little  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  fishing  town.  The  late  Ralph  Allen,  Esq. 
of  Bath,  about  the  year  17^3,  first  contributed  to  bring  Weymouth 
into  repute:  having  received  great  benefit  from  bathing  there,  he 
proclaimed  its  salubrity  to  the  extensive  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  his  encomium  being  exceeded  by  the  real  beauties  and  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  it  soon  began  to  be  the  resort  of  the  first 
company  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  reputation  thus  acquired,  was  extended  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  having  himself  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  the  air  and  sea  breezes,  provided  a  residence  for  the  tempo- 
rary accommodation  of  the  Royal  Family;  and  their  Majesties,  ac- 
companied by  the  three  elder  Princesses,  in  the  year  1789,  made 
their  first  visit  to  this  place.  After  a  very  short  residence,  his 
Majesty  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  situation  and  of 
sea-bathing,  and  became  so  attached  to  this  spot,  that  he  has  ho- 
nored it  with  his  presence  several  times  since  that  period.  The 
advantages  arising  from  these  visits,  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  town,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  cotemporary 
author,  is  *'  rapidly  growing  move  considerable  every  day,  from  the 
vast  concourse  of  company  by  which  it  is  now  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing. For  this  purpose,  the  bay  is  far  better  adapted  than  any 
other  watering-place  upon  our  coasts;  whilst  the  inhabitants,  by 
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tb^  influx  of  money,  have  been  encounged  to  rebaiid,  bentifr, 
and  greatly  enlarge,  the  town,  whichy  in  little  more  than  tweorr 
years,  has  undergone  a  considerable  transfonnation/'  On  enter- 
ing Weymouth,  the  fint  objects  of  curiosity  to  tlie  stranger  are  the 
Esplanade  and  the  Bay. 

Tke  Esplanade^  which,  but  a  short  time  ago,  was  nothing  bot  t 
place  where  the  inhabitants  deposited  all  the  rubbish  of  the  town, 
is  now  converted  into  one  of  the  most  chamning  promenades  is 
England,  and  adorned  by  a  range  of  handsooie  edifices,  smoBg 
which  Gloucester  Row  is  peculiarly  elegant.  'rh»  gnuid  paUic 
walk  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  thirty  feet: 
from  hence  you  may  go  by  a  flight  of  stone  stepa,  or  by  a  gndul 
descenti  to  the  sands,  which  are  perfectly  firm  aiMl  smooth,  sod  as 
level  as  a  carpet.  The  concourse  of  fashionable  company  st  rliii 
place  during  the  height  of  the  season  is  veiy  great,  and  affords  t 
picture  highly  interesting  and  amusing. 

The  Bay,  where  the  company  bathe,  makes  a  beautiful  umai- 
cular  sweep  of  nearly  two  miles,  'and  is  admirably  protected  frm 
all  winds  by  the  surrounding  hills,  which  exhibit  a  most  pictares([iK 
riew,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  sea  perfectly  secure,  beaa 
at  all  times  may  the  valetudinarian  be  certain  of  meeting  with  no 
interruption  in  enjoying  the  salutary  exercise  of  bathing.  T^ 
machines  used  for  this  purpose  are  upwards  of  thirty  in  number, 
which  in  the  summer  season  are  fiilly  employed  from  sfx  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  noon,  or  later. 

"  The  sea-water  of  this  bay  (observes  Dr.  Crane,  in  -hisObscm- 
tions  on  Sea  Bathing)  is  quite  pure,  of  a  beautiful  color,  perfect)/ 
clear  and  transparent;  the  sands  under  foot  are  soft,  yet  firm,  s»l 
entirely  free  from  obstructions.  The  declivity  is  so  gradual  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  a  great  security  to  the  weak  and  fesifal> 
The  Bay  is  so  well  sheltered  by  Nature,  that  for  tranquiUifr  '^ 
surpasses  what  I  have  ever  seen ;  scarcely  any  weather  happcnii^ 
to  interrupt  bathing;  whereas  it  not  unfrequently  happens s^^^^ 
places  of  resort  for  this  purpose,  that  there  are  long  interrtiptiow 
to  bathing  from  tlie  turbulence  of  the  sea,  to  the  great  disappdnf' 
ment,  loss  of  time,  and  cxpcnce,  of  those  to  whom  such  delavs  w»y 
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be  nos^  4istni»ing  Mid  injurious."  The  Doctor  adds,  ^'  Thai 
Weymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  are  entirely  free  from  stagnate 
waters,  wet  or  marshy  swamps,  to  produce  noxious  vapours:  thfs 
soil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  nothing  from  which  any  insa- 
luCary  exhalalions  can  proceed;  and  the  air  is  proverbially  mild» 
soft,  and  serene." 

As  soon  as  Weymouth  became  a  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
the  expediency  of  public  amusements  was  perceived;  and  Mr. 
Sproule,  of  Bath,  offered  proposals  for  erecting  a  set  of  Assembly 
Rooms,  with  an  Hotel,  and  other  necessary  appendages.     The 
propositions  were  acceded  to;  and  about  the  year  1772,  a  building, 
600  feet  in  length,  and  250  in  depth,  was  raised  on  a  vacant  spot 
adjoining  the  town,  at  the  expence  of  60OOI.  which  was  defrayed 
by  subscriptions  in  shares  of  lOOl.  each.     Many  additional  houses 
bave  since  been  erected;  and  so  great  have  been  the  improve* 
ments  since  that  period,  that  those  only  who  have  been  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  changes  it  has  un- 
dergone.  '*  The  two  ranges  of  houses,  called  Gloucester  Row,  and 
York's  Buildings,  are  \cTy  considerable  additions  to  its  appear* 
ance.     Every  spot  of  land  which  fronts  the  sands  has  been  snatched 
up  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
building  lodging-houses,  which  in  the  summer  season  are  sure  to 
answer  every  expectation  of  the  proprietors.      The  Esplanade, 
which  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair,  is  a  beautiful  raised  ter- 
race, of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  with  a  slope  gradually 
descending  to  the  sands;  and  near  the  centre  of  the  bathing  ma«- 
cliines,  and  opposite  the  Koval  residence,  are  flights  of  steps,  of 
Poitlaud  stone.     Here  is  likewise  a  handsome  battery,  moussting 
twenty-one  small  guns,  which  are  generally  £red  ^n  t^xtraordinaiy 
occasions.     The  Royal  Assembly  Room  is  a  lofty,  light  and  spa«- 
ciou5  building,  every  way  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  in  which  upwards  of  100  couples  may  dance  wiib 
ease  and  pleasure.     The  Theatre  has  within  these  few  years  been 
iitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  diat  does  equal  credit  to  the  mana- 
ger and  the  architect.     The  boxes  are  capable  of  containing  near 
300  spectators;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  decorated,  is 
^  Z4,  little 
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little  inferior  to  the  London  Theatres.  On  the  Quay  is  a  mot 
conveiiient  hot  salt-water  bath,  which  has  effiN^ted  mojiy  curl 
The  Bridge  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Chinese  style/'^ 

The  views  from  Weymouth  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  most  ti 
the  buildings  being  so  situated  as  to  command  interesdi^  pros- 
pects. The  houses  fronting  the  bay,  however,  possess  superior 
attractions;  not  only  from  their  delightful  situation,  but  also  fioo 
their  immediate  vicinity  to  the  places  of  recreation,  the  Thestie, 
Public  Rooms,  and  Libraries.  The  principal  Library  is  6tted  np 
in  a  very  elegant  st)  le,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade;  over 
it  is  a  Card-Room,  forty^five  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  leetwide, 
and  sixteen  feet  high. 

Several  small  forts  have  at  difierent  periods  been  erected  to  de- 
fend the  town  and  harbour  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  others  ^tie 
also  rai&rd  during  the  Civil  Wars:  of  these,  Jethff  or  New  Fort j 
Korlh  Forty  and  Dock  Fort^  are  each  mounted  with  three  cannoo. 
On  a  high  cliff,  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
Sandisfoot  Castle,  a  fortress  erected  by  Henry  theEighti 
about  tJie  year  1539,  when  he  expected  the  Papal  See  toexdic 
an  invasion  of  the  country.     Leland  denominates  it,  "  a  righi 
goodly  and  warlyke  castle,  having  one  open  barbicane."    Its  form 
was  a  parallelogram ;  its  greatest  length  running  from  north  to 
south.     1'he  walls  were  mostly  cased  with  squared  Portland  stone; 
the  inner  parts  being  filled  up  with  rubble,  and  mortar.    *'  At  tht 
north  end  was  a  tower,  on  which  were  the  arms  of  England,  sup- 
ported by  a  Wyvem,  and  a  Unicorn.     The  north  part  seems  to  haw 
been  the  Govemor*s  apartment,  which  is  all  vaulted :  the  soutk 
front  is  semicircular,  and  said  to  have  been  the  Gun-Room;  before 
it  was  a  platform  for  cannon:  on  the  cast  are  the  remains  of  s 
small  gate,  faced  with  stone.     At  the  south  end  is  a  building, 
lower,  but  broader  than  the  Castle,  and  serving  to  flank  its  east 
and  west  sides,  which  had  each  embrasures  for  great  guns,  and  be- 
neath them  two  tier  of  loop-holes  for  small  arms;  the  lowest  al- 
most even  with  the  level  of  the  ground:  a  deep  trench  at  a  small 
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distance  surrounds  the  whole,  except  oo  the  south."*  The  walk 
were  lofty,  and  very  strong:  in  some  parts  the  thickness  was  not 
less  than  seven  yards. 

The  Church  is  a  low  structure,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Chapel  belonging  to  the  Church  at  Radipole,  of  which  parish  this 
was  originally  a  part;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  was  made 
a  separate  jurisdiction.  Within  it  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  represent- 
ing the  Last  Supper;  for  which  Sir  James  Thomhill,  who  executed 
and  presented  it  to  the  town,  is  reported  to  have  refused  7001. 
East  of  the  Church  are  some  buildings  that  are  connected  with  a 
Dominican  Priory,  founded  here  about  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  now  parcelled  out  in  tenements; 
and  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Priory  is  used  as  a  malt- 
house.  The  Quakers  and  the  Independants  have  each  a  meeting- 
house here.  The  number  of  houses,  in  both  divisions  of  the  town, 
as  returned  under  the  late  act,  was  79^ :  of  inhabitants,  3627. 

Sir  James  Thobvhill,  the  celebrated  painter  of  the  Cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  the  Halls  of  Greenwich  tlospital,  and  Blen- 
heim, was  bom  at  Melcombe  Regis  in  the  year  l675.  He  prac- 
tised originally  as  a  House  Painte'r,  but  afterwards  applied  to  his- 
torical subjects,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  he  rivalled  the 
best  proficients  of  his  time.  In  March,  1719-^0,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Historical  Painter  to  George  the  First,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Though  employed 
in  several  extensive  works,  the  advantage  he  derived  from  them 
was  not  always  commensurate  either  to  his  merits,  or  to  the  extent 
of  his  labors.  The  taste  of  the  age  was  not  favorable  to  genius ; 
the  price  of  remuneration  being  in  proportion  to  the  space  covered 
by  the  artist,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  painting.  Thus,  for 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  Sir  James  was  paid  40«.  per  square  yard; 
and  for  the  Hall  of  Blenheim,  25s.  While  painting  the  former, 
he  approached  so  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  to  observe  the 
effect  of  his  work,  that  he  was  saved  only  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces  by  his  servant,  who  saw  his  danger,  and  by  rubbing  out 
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some  portion  of  the  figures,  CMJomd  him  to  stitt  ferwmrd  in  aa^er; 
and  was  thus  the  means  of  preserrmg  him  horn  destmctkm.  He 
died  at  his  seat  at  Thomhilly  near  this  town,  in  the  jwar  17H^ 
having  one  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  manied 
to  the  matchless  Hogarth  in  her  fether*8  life-tiiDey  though  witho«t 
h»  consent. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  80uth<-east  of  Pokeswdl  is  a  Dar« 
IDICAL  Circle,  **  oonsisttng  of  fifteen  stones:  one  or  two  aecat 
missing  on  ^e  north-west,  where,  perhaps,  was  the  entrence. 
Some  of  them  arc  quite  levd  with,  and  soaie  but  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground :  two  of  them,  en  the  south-west,  are  about 
two  feet  high,  and  broad ;  some  are  scarcely  one  foot  liig^  They 
are  all  extremely  old,  rough,  and  irregular,  and  full  of  holes,  wota 
by  the  weather,  llicy  s^aod  on  a  tump,  round  which  are  the 
remuns  of  a  small  ditch.  The  Circle  is  four  yards  and  a  half  ia 
diameter.  Eight  or  tiine  paces  from  it,  are  three  or  four  eiect 
stones,  which  seem  the  remains  of  another  Circle ;  and  about  2G0 
yards  distant,  on  tVie  north-east  and  east,  are  four  pretty  laifi 
stones,  which,  perhaps,  formed  another  larg;er  Cirde,  or,  posaibi)', 
an  avenue  to  the  former."* 

On  the  coast,  at  a  little  distance  from  West  LuUworth,  is 
LvLlwoRTH  Cote,  a  soft  of  natural  bason,  into  which  theses 
fiows  through  a  wide  gap  in  the  cliff,  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of 
Tessels  of  seventy  or  eighty  Ions  burthen.  "  The  rocks  around  it 
rise  to  a  great  height,  particularly  those  opposite  the  entrance, 
which  are  composed  of  a  hard,  calcareous  giit.  ^  'I'hose  nearer  to 
tiie  main  sea  consist  of  a  shelly  lime>stone  (similar  to  tint  «f  Pe- 
verel  Point,  and  St.  Adbelm's  Head)  and  chert;  and  it  is  obe^r- 
able,  that  the  straU  of  these  substances  on  one  side  of  the  Cove 
correspond  exactly  to  those  on  the  other,  both  in  direction  and 
texture.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  whole  range  quite 
from  Peverel  Point  makes  llie  same  angle,  about  forty-five  d^^rees 
with  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so,  pitching,  or  dipping,  in  general, 
to  the  north.  The  rocks  west  of  the  Cove  have  been  undermine^ 
tn  a  singular  manner  by  the  sea ;  and  there  are  large  grotesque 
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cBveitis,  through  which  it  pours  with  an  awful  roar.    Immense 
iMttses  seem  just  ready  to  drop  into  the  deep,  exhibiting  marks  of 
some  wonderful  convulsion :  alterations  in  their  aspect  daily  take 
place,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  sea  within  the  Cove  have 
considerably  increased  even  in  the  memory  of  several  natives  of 
the  village.    About  these  rocks,  the  rasor-bill  and  puffin  lay  their 
^gs.    They  generally  make  their  appearance  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  and  migrate  before  the  end  of  August.     The  former  de- 
posits its  egg9  on  the  bare  rocks ;  and  even  those  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent birds  are  placed  contiguous  to  each  other.     These  egg$  are* 
food  for  the  country  people,   who  often  run  most  terrific  risks, 
by  trusting  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  the  strength  of  only 
one  person  above,  if  whose  footing  should  be  insecure,  they  must 
both  tumble  down  the  precipice  together."*     About  a  mile  from 
the  Cove  is  the  Arched  Rock,  which  projects  from  the  land  into 
the  sea,  having  an  opening  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  in  the  middle, 
formed  like  an  arch,  through  which  the  prospect  of  the  sea  has  a 
peculiar  effect. 

LULLWORTH  CASTLE,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Weld,  Esq.  is 
a  noble  pile,  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
an  extensive  park,  which  occupies  a  circuit  of  nearly  four  miles 
and  a  half,  and  has  been  lately  surrounded  by  an  excellent  stone 
wall,  upwards  of  eight  feet  high.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea  from  an  opening  between  the  hills,  as  well  as  extensive  pros* 
pects  of  the  adjoining  country.  The  present  edifice  is  not  of  any 
great  antiquity ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  a  Castle  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  year  1 146 :  the  materials 
used  in  erecting  it  were  brought  principally  from  the  ruins  of  Bin-^ 
don  Abbey.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  the  year  1588,  and 
the  structure,  except  its  internal  decorations,  finished  in  1()09 : 
the  latter  were  not  completed  till  after  the  year  l643,  when  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner  purchased  the  e&tate.  '^  Lullworth 
Castle  is  an  exact  cube  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
comer,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  sixteen  feet  above  the 
wallsy  which,  as  well  as  the  towers,  are  embattled.    The  walls 
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are  six  feet  thick;  the  offices  are  under-groand,  arched  withitoat 
The  house  has  three  fttories,  but  the  towers  four :  in  esch  froni 
are  three  rows  of  four  windows ;  in  the  towers  are  four  rovs,  of 
three  each,  exclusive  of  the  offices.  The  Hall  and  Dimog-Rooa 
are  large;  and  the  rooms  are  in  geneial  eighteen  feet  hi^.  hit 
apartments  are  some  family  portraits,  executed  by  the  ccUnM 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  l^he  principal  front  is  on  the  east,  and  Sucdilk 
Chilmark  stone;  before  it  was  a  laige  court,  now  laid  kit  III 
lawn  leading  to  the  landing-place,  which  is  gua^ed  byaiMl|i 
trade  of  stone,  (which  in  the  late  Edward  Weld's  tipej|||^ 
extended  along  the  east  front,)  called  the  Cloistets,  fclGWi 
paved  with  the  stones  taken  from  the  cloisters  of  Bindoii.Alll)^ 
This  has  been  continued  by  the  present  possessor  along  iktwtfk 
and  south  sides,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  joins  a  temeetrii 
west,  of  the  same  height  as  itself.  Over  the  doors  $mMt 
tues  of  two  ancient  Romans  in  their  gowns.  On  each  side /if  tl 
door,  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  Ionic  oidsi^ta 
large  niche,  and  over  them  two  shields,  on  which  are  the  $tm4 
Weld  properly  b]a2oned.  In  the  niches  are  the  statues  of  fUk 
and  Painting."*  In  the  year  1789,  during  their  Majestiei'flif 
dence  at  Weymouth,  Mr.  Weld  had  the  honor  to  receive Mli 
Royal  visits,  the  particulars  of  which  are  commemorated  ioM 
inscriptions  over  the  entrance  to  the  Castle. 

The  Manor  of  East  Lullworth,  in  which  this  edifice  is  atu/uk 
appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  its  ancient  possesecnt,  d* 
De  LoUcworths.  In  the  twcnty-eightii  of  Edward  the  Erst,  Ift 
liam  De  Est  Lullworth,  granted  to  John  De  Novo  Burgo,  (Ne^ 
burgh,)  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  ail  his  rigfitis 
this  Manor,  for  which  they  paid  100  marks  sterling ;  and  byaM* 
ther  agreement  2001.  It  was  held  by  the  Newburghs  till  the  nip 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  Christian,  the  sole  heiress  of  that  i» 
cient  house,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  her  husband,  Sir  JoIa 
de  Mamey.  After  his  death,  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Hovtrd 
family,  one  of  whom,  James,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1641,  told  it  to 
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Humphrey  Weld,  Esq.  from  whom  it  descended  in  a  direct  lihe 
to  the  present  proprietor. 

Mr.  Weld  has  lately  erected  an  elegant  little  Chapel  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Castle,  for  the  convenience  of  his  family  and  de- 
pendants. This  structure  is  of  a  circular  form,  increased  by  four 
sections  of  a  circle,  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  finished  with  a 
dome  and  lantern.  It  contains  a  wcll-toned  organ,  a  copy  of 
Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  two  other  scriptural  pieces  lately 
brought  from  Italy.  The  altar-piece  is  decorated  with  very  costly 
ornaments,  disposed  with  much  taste  and  effect :  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  richest  and  most  curious  marbles.  The  front  and 
outside  pannels  of  the  two  supporters  of  the  altar-table  are  of 
beautiful  oriental  rose  alabaster,  having  mouldings  of  giallo  de 
Sientia :  within  the  former  are  two  angels  of  bronze,  in  postures  of 
adoration;  bsetween  them  is  a  vase,  composed  of  one  piece  of 
amber-colored  transparent  alabaster :  the  platform  on  which  the 
latter  is  placed,  is  of  porphyry,  with  a  base  of  a  brilliant  hrexia 
coraiUna :  the  back  part  and  two  sides  of  the  space  wherein  the 
vase  and  angels  stand,  are  of  a  breacia  antiqua,  so  variegated  as  to 
throw  a  kind  of  splendor  about  the  urn ;  the  pannels  of  the  altar- 
steps  are  of  plasma  di  smeraldo,  set  in  giallo  antico;  the  small  step 
that  projects  immediately  on  the  altar-table,  is  of  choice  pecorella 
minuta  alabaster ;  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  its  frame,  are 
composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  amethysts,  verde  di  Corsica,  Cianco  e  uero 
antico,  verde  d^Eg^to,  and  other  choice  stones.  The  pedestal  of 
the  crucifix  is  composed  of  plasma  di  smeraldo  and  verde  antico  ; 
the  entire  sides  of  the  cross  are  incrusted  with  lapis  lazuli ;  the 
Saviour  is  carved  in  ivory,  and  the  Magdalen  is  of  gilt  bronze. 

In  a  magnificent  folio  Psalter,  made  by  order  of  Geoffery,  Lord 
Louterell,  last  Baron  of  that  family,  who  died  in  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Eldward  the  First,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Weld,  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  curious  illumination,  an  accurate  engraving  of  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Carter  in'  fais  *'  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculptures  and 
Paintings.''  It  represents  a  Knight  arming  for  a  tournament,  or 
some  martial  exercise,  the  particulars  of  whose  dress  are  highly 
curious,  and  most  minutely  delineated:   two  ladies,  apparently 
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htt  wives  Mist  him.  "  As  h^  sits  on  hb  steed,  a  lady,  Uiilel 
b  curled  hair,  with  a  fillet,  a  veil  thrown  back»  and  a  wimple,  ker 
tarcoal  charged  with  his  arms,  lifts  up  to  him,  with  her  li^ 
hand,  a  close  pointed  helmet ;  and  in  her  left  hand  she  b<^ds  t 
pennon  of  hit  arms  round  the  point  of  a  spear.  Behind  her  is 
another  lady,  in  the  same  dre^  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pah 
dant  shield  of  his  arms,  which  are  likewise  oq  her  surcoat ;  and 
on  her  left  arm  is  hanging,  as  it  may  be  presumed*  the  onhnx- 
dered  collar,  an  usual  prize  or  fevour  given  by  sonse  lady  io  her 
fiLvourite  Knight,  as  a  charge  to  him  to  meditate  same  feat  of  chi- 
valry, which  collar  was  generally  fastened  above  the  knee,  by 
•ome  of  the  lady's  female  attendants.  The  ladies'  dresses  are  alike, 
the  hair  combed  back  on  the  head,  and  curled  at  the  ears  ;  a  fil- 
let of  gold  beads  encircles  the  head ;  a  red  band  edges  the  veil,  tf 
a  stiff  kind  of  ornament  does  the  ears.  Their  boddice,  or  under 
dress,  is  red,  with  the  surcoat  of  their  arms  over  it." 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  near  the  Castle,  (which  was 
an  ancient  and  rather  curious  fabric,)  has  been  within  these  liev 
years  rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Weld,  who  previously  reno- 
ved  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors,  which  were  in  the  family  vault  be- 
neath the  Church,  to  the  new  catacombs  he  has  made  under  his 
Chapel.  It  at  present  contains  a  few  funeral  H»emoria]s,  diie% 
•f  the  above  femily,  one  of  which,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Weld,  who  died  in  l674»  gives  a  very  distinct  genealogy  of  the 
house  of  Weld,  who  are  said  to  be  lineally  descended  fron 
*^  Edrike,  surnamed  Sylvaticus,  or  Wild, '  whose  father  vras  Al- 
frike,  brother  to  Edrike  Stratton,  Duke  of  Mercia,  who  manied 
Edina,  daughter  of  Etheldred,  King  of  England.** 

In  the  parish  of  Lull  worth,  about  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  at 
the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  is  a  fortification,  consisting  of  three 
mmparts  and  ditches,  including  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  It 
has  two  entrances ;  one  on  the  south-east,  and  the  other  on  the 
south-west.  On  the  latter  side,  which  is  next  the  sea,  the  ram- 
parts are  slight,  and  the  cliff  almost  perpendicular:  its  shape  b  an 
oblong  square.  ^The  country  people  call  it  Flowbe's  Baerov; 
a  term  which  Kir.  llutchins  conjectures  t»  be.a  corruption  of 
.  i  Flom 
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FLorus'  Barrow,  **  probably  from  some  Roman  officer  of  that  name, 
under  whose  direction  it  was  formed/'  Mr.  Aubrey  calls  it  a 
Britiak  Camp.  Near  this  spot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  of  Winches- 
ter,  assisted  by  Mr.  Weld,  and  other  gentlemen,  opened  several 
barrows  in  the  year  1791 :  the  paiticulars  of  the  discoveries  made 
were  communicated  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  from  which 
publication,  as  the  subject  is  curious,  we  shall  insert  a  few 
extracts. 

'^  We  began  with  two  barrows,  of  no  great  dimensions,  opposite 
to  East  LuUworth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  that  is  met  with  in 
the  ascent  up  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is 
crowned  with  a  double  entrenchment.     In  these  two  barrows  we 
found  promiscuously  scattered,  perfect  human  teeth,  burnt  hu-* 
man  bones,  together  with  those  of  animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the 
jaw-bones  of  horses  or  oxen,  teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of 
boars ;  small  round  stones,  of  the  Portland  kind,  not  bigger  than 
childrens'  marbles ;  pointed  stones,  that  possibly  have  been  the 
heads  of  weapons ;  certain  lumps  of  corroded  metal,  seemingly 
iron,  but  of  an  undetermined  shape;  a  few  particles  of  yellow 
metal,  which,   being  lost,  could  not  undergo  the  assay;   some 
crumbling  pieces  of  dark*coloured,  unburnt  urns ;  together  with 
a  few  lumps  of  brick,  or  earthenware,  that  appeared  to  have  been 
well  burnt.     A  considerable  quantity  of  fine  rich  black  earth, 
having  white  mouldiness  between  the  particles,  was  strewed  over 
the  remains.     The  bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was  paved  with 
large  round  stones,  apparently  procured  from  the  adjacent  shore." 
The  confused  state  in  which  the  contents  of  the  barrows  was 
found,  induced  Mr.  Milner  and  his  friends  to  imagine,  that  they 
had  bce^  previously  opened,  possibly  from  being  placed  near  a 
populous  neighbourhood ;  another  barrow,  in  a  more  remote  and 
less  accessible  situation,  was  therefore  selected  for  further  research. 
This  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hambury  taut^  or  toott;  and^ 
like  the  former,  was  of  a  large  size,  being  twelve  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  and  200  in  circumference. 

^^  Many  of  the  same  articles  w«%  found  on  the  surface ;  and  sft 
the  QNtrcmities  of  this,  as  in  the  former  bimrows,  $iich  as  bunft 
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homan  bones,  bits  of  metal,  &c.  but  on  our  approachiBg  to  lie 
centre,  at;abput  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  sur&oe,  a  skeldss 
appeared  in  perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  north; 
btit  80  tender  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least  pressure:  in 
posture,  which  was  that  of  a  person  sleeping  on  his  side,  whh  tk 
feet  rather  drawn  up,  one  hand  resting  on  its.bfeast,  the  other  on 
its  hip,  prevented  it  from  being  accurately  measured.    The  ac- 
count of  the  people,  however,  employed  in  digging,  we  foQDd  if- 
lerwards,.  had  magnified  it  to  the  size  of  seven,  and  even  ofd^t 
feet.    But  what  may  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  the  thigh-bone 
measured  twenty  inches,  which,  in  a  well  proportioned  nan,  I 
find,  gives  a  height  of  about  six  feet  and  as  many  inches.    One  of 
the  leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured ;   but  whether  tb 
had  happened  by  some  wound  in  war,  or  by  some  accident  at  the 
funeral,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.     On  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  wss  depo- 
sited a  rude  urn,  too  much  decayed  to  be  handled  without  &Iliog 
to  pieces,  of  about  the  measure  of  two  quarts,  but  empty  of  eveij 
thing,   except  the  same  fine  mould  that  covered  the  skeleton. 
Near  the  neck  of  the  latter  were  found  many  of  the  round  stoofi 
I  have  before  mentioned,  but  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  & 
pigeon  s  egg  down  to  a  pea.     As  they  were  imperforated^  tt  a 
not  improbable  that  they  had  once  been  covered  with  metal,  n 
which  state  they  might  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  any  szoiltr 
ornament.     The  substance  of  the  barrow,  as  high  as  the  site  of 
the  body,  was  formed  of  flints  and  stones ;  into  which  a  shaft  ^ 
sank  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  without  finding  any  thing  worth 
notice."     A  third  barrow,  that  was  opened  soon  after,  conWm 
no  less  than  Jive  distinct  skeletons.     "  Three  of  them  were  in  i 
row,  lying  on  their  backs :  two  of  these  appeared  to  be  of  ^ 
common  size ;  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one,  probably 
of  some  young  person.     The  two  others  were  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  from  those  of  the  ordinary  size,  witli  the  head  of  one  lying 
on  the   breast  of  the  other.     Each    of  the   skeletons  bad  a& 
urn  upon    it;    but  these  were  so  perished,    that,   upon  being 

touched,  they  fell  into  earth,  except  a  &w  pieces  near  the  top  nin 
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of  one  of  theiD.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  that  lay  in  a 
row,  was  found  a  small  earthen  urn,  about  the  si2se  of  the  cup  of 
an  ordinary  wine  glass.  This  urn  was  of  the  same  shape  with  the 
rest  which  were  found,  namely,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
was  about  two  inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter ;  it  was  nicely 
covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  but  quite  empty:  the  broken 
pieces  of  urn  were  ornamented,  by  being  rudely  indented  in  a  zig- 
zag fashion.  The  five  skeletons  were  not  all  exactly  on  the  same 
level  in  the  barrow,  which  appeared  to  be  a  family  sepulchre  > 
but  the  two  last  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  side 
of  the  barrow  without  taking  it  to  pieces/' 

Five  or  six  other  barrows,  in  the  same  neigh  bourhood,  wert 
afterwards  opened ;  but  the  contents  of  all  were  nearly  the  same* 
One  of  them,  about  150  feet  in  circumference,  and  ten  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  inclosed  a  ''  rude  vault,  or  kistvaen^  formed  with 
unhewn  stones,  surrounding  an  urn  capable  of  holding  about  two 
gallons,  and  full  of  burnt  human  bones,  being  covered  at  the  top 
with  a  thin  Aat  stone,  and  having  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quilch 
grass  undecayed  near  it;  which  also  frequently  occurred  in  the 
other  barrows.  The  urn  in  question  was  composed  of  a  coarse 
black  clay,  of  the  shape  above  described,  and  did  not  seem  either 
to  have  been  turned  with  a  lathe,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  but  merely 
hardened  by  fire,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Of  the  same  substance 
and  form  were  all  the  other  urns  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood: 
there  was  this  difference,  however,  in  their  position,  that  some  of 
them  stood  upright,  and  others  were  found  inverted." 

From  the  observations  Mr.  Milner  was  enabled  to  make  during 
the  progress  of  these  discoveries,  he  draws  certain  conclusions  in 
favor  of  the  barrows  inspected  being  of  British,  rather  than  of 
Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish,  origin.  His  arguments  are  these: 
That  the  Romans,  though  in  the  practice  of  both  burying  and 
burning  their  dead,  affected  rather  to  bury  near  cities,  and  in  pub- 
lic highi^ays,  than  on  lofty  mountains  and  sequestered  downs, 
which  is  the  situation  of  the  monuments  described ;  and  that  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  rudeness  of  the  urns,  and  the  total 
absence  of  sepulchral  lamps,    lachiymatories,  coins,   or  other 
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tokens  of  Roman  sepulture^  evidently  point  out  Barbaxians,  and  oot 
Romans,  as  the  constructors  of  the  works  before  us.  Admittb^ 
thb,  the  next  object  of  enquiry  is,  to  which  of  the  three  Mlowiig 
nations  must  they  be  attributed ;  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the 
Danes.  Neither  of  these  people  were  allowed,  by  the  Canons  of 
the  Church,  to  bum  their  dead  after  the  introduction  of  Chiisti- 
anity:  these  barrows  must  have  been  made,  therelbre,  previoes 
to  their  conversion.  The  Danes,  upon  this  principle,  have  the 
weakest  claim,  as  they  appear  never  to  have  been  sufficiently  sta- 
tionary to  construct  family  sepulchres  (as  some  of  these  e?identiy 
are)  till  after  their  Princes,  and  the  nation  in  general,  professed 
themselves  Christians.  Which  b  more  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
attribute  these  ancient  monuments  to  the  Britons  previous  to  tfadr 
adoption  of  Roman  customs,  or  to  the  Pagan  Saxons  ?  Mr.  filil- 
ner  observes,  "  there  are  more  and  stronger  arguments  for  ascri- 
bing them  to  the  former,  than  the  latter  people ;  for  though  the 
ancestors  of  both  the  Britons  and  Saxons  were  in  the  practice  oi 
at^lpast  occaaonally  using  funeral  piles,  barrows,  and  urns,  yet 
there  is  this  striking  difference  between  the  two  people  ;  that  tbe 
former,  according  to  Cesar,  were  fond  of  the  pom^p  of  liinerak, 
sacrificing  men  as  well  as  animals  on  the  occasion,  and  depositisg 
with  the  dead  whatever  they  had  most  precious :  whereas  the  lat- 
ter, according  to  Tacitus,  despised  the  fruitless  ambition,  as  thej 
considered  it,  of  magnificent  funerals ;  and  it  was  only  on  si»De 
extraordinary  occasion  that  the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with 
his  master.  It  has  been  said,  likewise,  though  not  upon  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  Saxons  had  laid  aside  the  custom  of  burning 
the  dead  previous  to  their  invasion  of  this  Island.  I  think  the 
evident  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  alledged 
above,  together  with  the  great  antiquity  of  these  barrows,  mani- 
fest, by  the  condition  of  the  metal,  bones,  and  urns,  found  is 
them,  and  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  the  urns,  (more  likely 
to  be  the  manufacture  of  the  savage  Britons,  than  the  compara- 
tively polished  Saxons,)  and,  above  all,  the  conformity  between 
these  barrows  and  those  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  otheis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  StcMichenge,  taking  the  latter  for  granted  to 
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be  a  DfUid  temple ;  all  these  drcumstances  considered  together, 
induce  me  to  attribute  the  barrows  I  have  described,  to  the  abori- 
gines of  this  Island,  the  Britons,  rather  than  the  Saxons,  or  any 
later  people." 

The  difficulty  which  may  be  started,  that  some  of  the  above 
barrows  contained  only  urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  whilst  others 
contained  entire  skeletons,  with  urns  placed  upon  them,  Mr. 
Milner  observes,  is  obviated  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  History  of  Manchester,  who  proves  that  the  ancient  Britons 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  both  rites  of  funeral ;  that  of  burning 
and  burying  entire.  As  these  barrows  contained  vestiges  of  both, 
he  supposes  a  number  of  slaves,  captives,  and  animab,  might 
have  been  sacrificed  at  the  funerals  of  the  Britons,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  beneath  these  tumuli. 

About  four  miles  from  Lullworth  Castle,  in  a  pleasant  and  re* 
tired  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Frome,  is  the  site  and  re- 
mains of 

BINDON  ABBEY.  This  edifice  was  founded  in  the  year 
1172,  by  Roger,  or  Robert  DeNta^urgh,  and  Matilda,  his  wife, 
for  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  A  Monastery  appears  to  have 
been  begun  prior  to  this  date,  by  William  de  Glastonia,  in  ano- 
ther situation ;  but  very  few  particulars  respecting  it  are  extant. 
Whether  William  de  Newburgh,  therefore,  adopted  the  intentions 
of  the  first  founder,  and  perfected  his  plan,  or  whether  he  began 
an  entire  new  foundation,  is  not  certain;  it  appears  only,  that 
Williatn  de  Glastonia  built,  or  began  to  build,  an  Abbey  at  Little 
Bindon,  which  William  de  Newburgh  afterwards  removed  to  its 
present  site,  and  endowing  it  with  lands,  became  himself  the  first 
patron.  Henry  the  Third,  by  charter,  confirmed  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Bindon,  and  the  JMonks  there,  in  perpetual  alms, 
the  site  of  the  Abbey,  the  gift  of  Roger  de  Newburgh,  and  Ma- 
tilda, hb  wife ;  also  the  place  at  Binedon,  where  the  Abbey  was 
first  began  to  be  built,  (now  called  Little  Bindon,)  the  gift  of 
William  de  Glastonia,  and  Matilda,  his  wife ;  together  with  the 
Manor  of  Bexinstone,  and  various  other  possessions.  By  a  second 
charter,  the  same  Monarch  grants  to  the  Abbots  and  Monks,  the 
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wood  of  Stotwood,  without  the  Abbey  of  Bindon,  and  dl  theltad 
where  it  giew,  besides  several  houses,  places,  Cp^aceuJ  stwte, 
pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens,  (gardinU  ei  cmrtUagH^f)  «"«*  ^^ 
land,  which  they  held  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Dorcbe^. 

In  the  year  1271,  Henry  de  Newburgh,  formerly  patroi|,  !y 
his  charter,  gave  licence  to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  to  chose  vka 
they  pleased  to  be  their  patron,  on  which  they  elected  himsdt 
and  Queen  Eleanor,  and  their  heirs.  This  election  was  accepH 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  the  First,  who  likewise  cooBmed  i 
deed  of  Henry,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Newburgh,  invliich 
he  declares  all  their  possessions  of  his  fee  and  deinesiie  to  fc  ifl 
pure  alms,  without  retaining  any  right  or  claim  to  him  or  Ins 
heirs ;  and  obliges  himself  and  them  to  the  forfeiture  of  to 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  Queen,  if  they  controverted  tlusgitnt, 
or  any  liberties  granted  by  him  or  his  ancestors :  but  they  siwaW 
enjoy  their  lands  freely  for  ever. 

This  Abbey  continued  to  rec«vc  bequests  from  several  royil 
and  noble  personages,  besides  charters  of  privileges  by  succeed 
Princes;  though  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  ranked  in  po«r 
or  opulence  with  many  others  in  the  county ;  yet,  in  the  nip  d 
Edward  the  First,  the  Abbot  was  once  summoned  to  Parliament 
It  was  dissolved  among  the  lesser  monasteries  in  15S6^  its  fwf 
value  being  estimated  within  2001.  (the  sum  specified  in  the  Act;) 
though  both  Speed  and  Burnet  afisijgn  it  a  larger  revenoc.   Tie 
King  two  years  afterwards  restored  it,  with  some -few  others,  am 
re-instated  the  Abbot  and  Monks  in  their  possessions,  inaiiBg  tben 
hold  it  of  himself  in  perpetual  alm« ;  a  very  precarious  tenure,  as 
it  soon  proved;  for  in  1541  it  was  finally  suppressed,  and  tk ate 
and  manor  granted  to  Thomas  Loj:d  Poynings.     From  the  hein  ol 
this  Nobleman  it  descended  to  James  Eari  of  Suffolk,  who,  i« 
1641,  sold  it,  with  the  park,  fishery,  rectory,  &c.  to  Humphn? 
Weld,  Esq.  ancestor  to  the  pres.^nt  possessor,  Thomas  Weld,  Esq* 
ofLullworth  Castle,  who  has  nriade  a  number  of  judicious  aiten- 
tions  in  and  about  th^  premises . 

Bindon  Abbey  was  in  part  ctcmoludied  almost  immediately  a^^' 

the  Dissolution.    The  Abbey  iZhurck  was  a  ^lacioiis  and  W^^' 
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cent  stractofe)  of  V9h\th  only  a  solitary  fragment  at  present  re- 
mains^ though  many  considerable  parts  of  it  were  standing  within 
memory.     One  of  these  is  represented  in  Bock's  view^  drawn  about 
1733;  it  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  supported  by  six 
massy  round  pillars,  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  above  which  are  four 
narrow  pointed  windows.     In  the  year  1703,  a  range  of  pillars 
and  arches,  nearly  of  the  same  extent^  that  stood  on  the  opposite 
side,  were  blown  down  during  a  great  storm.    The  north  wall  of 
the  nave,  seventy  feet  long,  and  forty-two  feet  high,  with  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  aisle,  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  above  a 
yard  thick,  were  standing  as  late  as  the  year  1770:  but  the  only 
part  that  now  remains,  is  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower.     Mr. 
Weld,  the  present  proprietor,  has  been  at  the  expence  of  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  whole 
Abbey,  which  has  been  accurately  traced,  and  a  plan  of  it  engra- 
ved.    The  fish-ponds  have  been  cleaned  out,  and  stocked  with 
fish ;  the  walks  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  in  the  manner  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  anciently ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  par- 
ties who  may  make  occasional  trips  to  this  pleasant  and  retired 
spot,  an  edifice  has  been  erected  in  a  style  of  building  correspond- 
ent to  the  ruins.    The  whole  site  of  the  monastery,  gardens,  and 
precincts,  containing  ten  acres,  has  been  surrounded  with  a  palli- 
sade.     Though  so  little  is  now  remaining  above  ground  of  any  part 
of  the  old  walls  of  the  Abbey,  the  founaations,  level  with  the  sur- 
face, are  perfect,  and  kept  clean,  in  order  to  shew  the  different 
Apartments,  which  by  that  means  can  be  immediately  pointed  out. 
Some  estimation  of  the  size  and  consequence  of  the  numerous 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Abbey  may  bo  formed  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Church.     The  body,  including  the  choir,  was  170  feet 
long,  beyond  which  the  eastern  part  appears  to  have  extended 
twenty-four  paces,  in  all  probability  for  the  Lady's  Chapel.     The 
north  and  south  aisles  were  equal;   115  long,  by  fourteen  feet 
broad.'    The  breadth  of  the  Church,  including  the  aisles,  was  fifty- 
eight  feet.    The  tower  was  fifty-eight,  by  thirty-eight  feet  square. 
The  intercolumniations,  ten  feet;  and  the  circumference  of  the 
pillars,  tea  feet. 

A  aS  In 
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Id  digging  immediately  below  the  footrtep  of  the  aide  altir,  a 
figure  of  an  Abbot  was  discovered,  of  the  nataral  siae,  sarroiiiiU 
by  the  following  inscription,  in  old  English  chancten: 

9bbaa  Ricf^atlnii  U  {j^anneia  ik  ttmuilatuct 
an  paenaa  tatHiui  IDoia  ^unc  aaiusm  ti0atuc* 


"  The  greatest  curiosity,  however,  discovered  here,  was  the  «- 
pulchral  statue  of  a  child,  being  about  two  feet  in  length,  habited 
in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  an  Abbot,  It  was  found  near  wBee 
stood  the  stair-case.  In  order  to  account  for  this  singularity,  w 
must  have  resort  to  the  ancient  custom,  by  which  one  ofthecM- 
dren  of  the  choir,  on  the  festival,  and  during  the  whole  oct&ve  d 
lloiy  Innocents,  was,  in  cathedral  churches,  permitted  to  w&i 
the  insignia  of  a  Bishop;  and  inabbatial  churches,  those  of  an 
Abbot.  Hence,  if  the  juvenile  Bishop,  or  Abbot,  as  we  may  np- 
pose  was  the  case  at  Bindon,  happened  to  die  in  the  course  of  tbb 
festivity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  he  would  be  represented  in 
the  ornaments  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear  during  that  period. 
There  is  just  such  a  figure  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  engraved  Id  tk 
Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Sepulchral  Monumefia 
of  Great  Britain,  plate  IV,  fig,  I."» 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  b  a  building  appropriated  to  tk 
accommodation  of  some  emigrant  Monks  of  the  order  of  U 
Trappe,  to  whom  Mr.  M'eld  has  given  an  asylum,  under  tbe  suc- 
tion of  Government     This  order,  whose  severe  and  strict  rule  of 
life  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  discipline  of  the  Cater- 
cians,  had  its  origin  in  France;  and  is  one  of  the  most  austere  and 
self-denying  of  all  the  institutions  of  a  similar  nature.    *'Onc     > 
strong  instance  of  their  unsocial  and  unnatural  discipline,"  ob*     I 
serves  Dr.  Maton,  "  is  the  profound  silence  which  is  enjoined      j 
them,  and  which  is  never  broken,  unless  on  very  extraordinarv      j 
occasions,   and  with  the  leave  of  the  superior  of  tbe  convent. 
They  shun  the  sight  of  women;  and  in  their  diet  are  so  abstemious, 
that  they  live  solely  on  vegetables,  never  tasting  flesh,  feh*  ^^      ! 

1 
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wine.     Their  employment,  in  the  intervals  of  their  religious  rites,  is 
generally  the  caltivation  of  a  ga^rden,  or  any  other  manual  labor. 
**  The  founder  of  this  order  is  said  to  have  been  a  French  No- 
bleman, whose  name  was  Bouthiilier  de  Jioitce,  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation,  which  were  suddenly  converted  into  devotion  and 
melancholy  by  the  follQwing  circumstance.     His  affairs  had  ob^ 
iiged  him  to  absent  himself  for  some  time  from  a  lady  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  the  most  intimate  and  tender  connections.     On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  contrived  a  plan,  in  order  to  surprise  her 
agreeably;  and  to  satisfy  his  impatient  desire  of  seeing  her,  by 
going  without  ceremony,  or  previous  notice,  to  her  apartment. 
She  lay  stretched  out  an  inanimate  corpse,  disfigured  beyond  con- 
ception by  the  small-pox;  and  the  surgeon  was  about  to  separate 
the  head  from  the  body,  because  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 
short  f    He  was  a  few  moments  motionless  with  horror,  and  then 
retired  abruptly  from  the  world  to  a  convent,  in  which  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  greatest  mortification  and  devo* 
tion."» 

WAREHAM 

Is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Frome  and  Pid- 
dle, near  their  confluence  with, the  waters  of  Poole  Harbour.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  British  town;  not  so  much  from  the  vari- 
ous derivations  that  have  been  given  of  its  name,  as  from  its 
earthen  vallum,  and  the  barrows  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
true  etymology  of  Wareham  is  more  probably  from  Fara-ham,  a 
habitation  on  ^JUhmg-shore^  (which  the  Latin  Vara  absolutely  im- 
plies,) than  from  Durnguis,  Ferkam,  Thomsottay  Murionium^  or 
any  other  derivative  whatever.  That  the  Romans  had  a  station 
here,  is  evinced  by  a  military  way  which  proceeds  immediately  to 
Dorchester,  and  by  Roman  coins  found  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, and  other  antiquaries,  imagine  it  to  have  been  the  Morinio  of 
Ravennas,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

A  a  4  Wareham 
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War^httm  wm  »  place  of  some  conaequeare  in  die  tins  of  ^ 
Saxons;  a»  we  learn  from  Dugdale  and  Leland,  that  Beoitbic» 
BriethriCy  or  Brithric,  the  last  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  vat  baiid 
here,  in  the  year  800  or  803 :  though  Dugdale,  in  another  place,* 
informs  us,  that  he  was  buried  by  Hugh,  Duke  of  Meicta,  in  tiie 
Priory  of  Tewkesbury :  probably  he  caused  the  body  to  be  reBkored 
after  sepulture.    By  the  Danes  it  was  made  a  theatre  of  war  ior 
upwards  of  a  centuiy  and  a  half;  and  its  notoriety  at  this  peiiod 
arose  from  its  misfortunes  and  its  desolation.      In  the  year87ii 
the  Danish  chieftains,  who  lay  at  Repton,  in  Derbyshire,  detaded 
part  of  their  forces  to  Cambridge,  where  they  remained  tUl  the 
next  year,  when  they  quitted  that  city  by  night,  and  by  iorccd 
marches  arrived  at  Wareham,  and  destroyed  a  castle  sod  a  obo- 
nery.     The  strength  of  the  place  induced  them  to  make  it  thai 
head  quarters;  but  the  brave  Alfred  marching  quickly  to  its  re- 
lief, the  Danes  were  unable  to  resist  the  English  Monarch,  and 
were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty,  by  which  they  bound  themaelva 
to  depart  the  realm;  yet,  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  part  of 
them  stole  the  King's  horses,  and  marched  to  Exeter;  whilst  some 
of  their  companions  continued  at  Wareham.     Of  this  band,  ano- 
ther division  followed  their  companions  to  Exeter  the  followiDg 
year;  whilst  the  remainder,  having  embarked  in  120  ships,  were 
cast  away  near  Swanwich.f    Those  who  escaped  drowning,  n»<fc 
their  way  also  to  Exeter;  where  Alfred  soon  came  up  with,  tuid 
subdued  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  however,  Wareham  had  recorenp<?» 
much  consequence,  that  the  King  appointed  it  to  have  two  mints, 
and  mint-masters;  which  was  a  greater  proportion  than  any  town 
in  the  county  possessed,  except  Shaftesbury.  Here  also  Edward 
the  Martyr  was  privately  buried  after  his  assassination  at  Carfe 
Castle;  though  within  three  years  his  body  was  removed  to  the 
Abbey  at  Shaftesbury. 

In  998  this  place  was  again  visited  by  the  Danes;  and  likewise 
in  the  year  1015,  when  Canute  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Fromc, 

ravaged 
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rayaged  Dorset,  plundered  the  Monastery  of  Cerne,  and  having 
retired  to  Fromutha,  sailed  thence  to  Brownsea.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  constant  practice  of  these  pillagers,  that  when  the  invasion 
of  the  western  counties  was  their  purpose,  their  rendezvous  was  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  they  crossed  to  Frome  mouthy  and  pro- 
ceeded to  this  devoted  town;  and  if  they  found  themselves  worsted 
in  their  depredations,  it  was  in  their  way  to  their  ships;  so  that 
Wareham  was  in  a  state  either  of  continual  apprehension,  or  of 
absolute  warfiire. 

In  the  Domesday  Book,  Wareham  is  described  as  being  in  a 
state  of  desolation  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  at  that 
period  there  were  143  houses  in  the  King's  demesne,  of  which 
seventy-three  were  afterwards  destroyed;  in  the  part  of  St.  Wan- 
dregesil,  forty-five  were  standing,  and  seventeen  waste;  in  the  part 
of  the  Barons,  were  twenty  standing,  and  sixty  destroyed.  It 
was  then  rated  for  ten  hides,  and  had  two  mint-masters.  After 
the  Conquest,  it  became  of  more  importance;  but  from  the  year 
J13S  to  1146,  was  a  theatre  of  confusion  and  war,  arising 
from  the  contentions  between  King  Stephen  and  the  fLmpress 
Maud;  during  which  the  town  and  Castle  were  burnt.  In  1205 
it  was  visited  by  King  John,  who,  eleven  years  afterwards,  placed 
a  garrison  in  the  town.  From  this  period  scarcely  any  thing  im- 
portant occurred  in  Wareham,  till  the  Civil  W^rs  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  it  was  very  early  fortified  for  the  Parlia^ 
ment;  but  in  a  short  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  It 
was  afterwards  again  seized  for  the  Parliament,  who  relinquished 
it  on  the  surrender 'of  Corfe  Castle. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1762,  Wareham  experienced  a  ter- 
rible calamity,  in  a  dreadful  fire,  which  broke  out  in  South-Street, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  four  principal  streets 
meet,  at  a  house  then  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bull's  Head.  The 
fire  was  occasioned  by  throwing  turf-ashes  on  a  dunghill;  the 
season  having,  for  several  weeks,  been  remHrkably  hot  and  dry, 
and  a  brisk  wind  at  south-west  shifting  afterwards  to  the  north- 
east, which  dispersed  the  flames  in  every  quarter  to  the  windward. 
The  wind  again  var3'ing  to  the  south-east  and  south,  and  a  calm 
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coming  on,  preserved  the  north  and  west  ends  of  the  town,  tkoo^ 
composed  of  thatched  houses.  The  thatch,  however,  of  the  ode 
quarters,  communicating  the  flames,  the  fire  spread  with  sad  lio- 
lence  and  rapidity,  that  in  three  hours,  two  thirds  of  the  tovn  voe 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  dwel- 
ling houses,  with  the  Town  Hall,  and  other  buildings,  were  de- 
stroyed; and  the  loss,  exclusive  of  insurances,  was  estimated  <t 
10,000].  The  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  did  hooor 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  nation,  and  the  town  rose  outof  itsasbes 
'  to  greater  advantage  than  before. 

The  Manor  of  Wareham,  both  before  and  after  the  Cooqoest, 
belonged  to  the  Crown.  It  was  granted  first  to  the  femily  of 
Bdlomont,  Earb  of  Leicester;  and  afterwards  to  the  Clares,  Earfs 
of  Gloucester  and  Hertford.  In  the  first  of  Edward  the  Fim, 
Gilbert  de  Clare  obtained  a  grant  of  a  market,  a  fair,  and  vaiiois 
other  privileges.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Edward  the  First,  he  held  this  village  t>f  the  King  in  chief,  as 
of  the  honor  of  Leicester,  and  claimed  view  of  frank  pledge,  assw 
of  bread  and  beer,  return  of  writs,  and  other  liberties.  From  him 
it  passed  to  the  MortimerSy  and  ultimately  reverted  to  the  Citm 
in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  York.  Henry  the  Eighth  made  it  part  of  the  jointure  0/ 
the  Queens  Jane  Seymour,  Catharine  Howard,  and  Catharine  Pan. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  it  reverted  to  the  Crown;  and  in  iSV, 
was  granted,  by  James  the  First,  to  Thomas  Emerson,  Esq*  ^ 
Richard  Cowdal.  It  came  afterwards  to  the  Pluukets,  and  to 
Thomas  Erie,  Esq.  The  latter,  in  October  1717,  granted  the 
whole  to  Sir  Edward  Emeley,  and  the  Magistrates  of  Warebm; 
the  clear  issues  to  be  laid  out  in  apprenticing  poor  children  bom 
in  the  borough,  to  be  nominated  by  Mr.  Erie  and  his  successois. 
In  1734,  Gabriel  Redwood,  the  surviving  trustee,  conveyed  them 
to  Henry  Drax,  Esq.  of  Charborough.  John  Calcrafl,  Esq.  in 
1767 y  purchased  the  manor  of  Thomas  Erie  Drax,  Esq.  as  well » 
almo^  all  the  other  freeholds  of  the  borough.  By  the  custom  of 
this  manor,  both  males  and  females  had  a  right  to  partitioii  in 
lands. 

Warebau) 
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"Wareham  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  and  forms  almost  a  long 
square.  The  buildings  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick:  the 
streets  are  spacious  and  open,  intersecting  each  other  nearly  at 
right  angles.  The  area  on  which' it  stands,  is  computed  at  100 
acres,  and  is  inclosed,  except  on  the  south  side,  by  a  high  ram- 
part, or  wall  of  earth.  The  space  between  this  wall  and  the  town 
was  anciently  occupied  by  houses,  the  foundations  of  which  still 
remain.  At  present  it  consists  chiefly  of  extensive  garden  grounds, 
divided  into  regular  quadrangles,  the  sites  of  ancient  streets ;  the 
holders  of  these  grounds,  in  their  various  proportions,  are  intitled 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough.  These  gar- 
dens produce  vast  supplies  of  vegetables,  considerable  quantities 
of  which  are  sent  to  Poole  and  Portsmouth  by  water.  The  soil 
is  supposed  to  be  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  hops,  which  grow 
wild  and  luxuriant  in  the  hedges  and  fields. 

This  town  was  anciently  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  is  so 
styled  in  the  Domesday  Book.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
it  viras  fined  ^ve  marks  for  erecting  a  Guild  without  a  licence. 
King  John  granted  the  fee-farm  rents  of  the  borough  to  the  Bur- 
gesses, on  a  fine  of  100  marks,  and  the  payment  201.  per  annum. 
Queen  Elisabeth  granted  a  charter,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
town  was  governed  by  a  Mayor,  six  Burgesses,  and  other  corpo- 
rate Officers;  but,  from  some  peculiar,  circumstance,  these  privi- 
leges are  now  neglected,  and  almost  obsolete.  The  Mayor,  by 
prescriptive  right,  is  Coroner  of  the  town,  the  Isles  of  Purbeck 
and  Brownsea.  This  right  is  still  claimed,  and  exercised.^  But 
the  last  charter  is  dated  in  1703,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  this  charter  the  town  is  incorporated  by  the  style  of 
the  Mayor,  the  capital  and  assistant  Burgesses;  and,  among 
other  privileges,  is  empowered  to  have  a  Gaol  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection; to  have  two  fairs,  and  a  Court  of  Pie-powder;  the  profits 
of  the  fairs  and  courts  to  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Mayor. 
The  ancient  records  of  the  town  are  lost. 

In  the  second  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  town  gave  the  power  of 
electing  the  Members  to  four  Burgesses;  but  in  1747  it  was  de- 
termined, that  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration, 
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ntion,  jointly  with  such  inbabiteats  as  patd  scot  and  lot;  aajia 
the  freeholders  who  actually  held  lands  in  their  own  occttpabin, 
or  by  descent,  devise,  marria^settlemeDt,  or  promotion  is  die 
Church.  The  number  of  voters  is  150:  the  first  return  ww  nude 
in  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the  First. 

Wareham  had  formerly  eight  Churches,  three  only  of  wbid 
remain.    That  dedicated   to  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repnled  tbe 
Mother-Church,  but  does  not  contain  any  thing  reniariLable.   Si, 
Martim's  is  on  ancient  structure,  neatly  fitted  up.     The  pnodpal 
Church  in  the  town  is  St.  Marya^  a  lofty  &tbric,  and,  with  tk 
exception  of  Sherborne,  and  Wimbome,  the  most  spadous  ^ 
ancient  in  the  county.     Neither  its  external  nor  internal  ona- 
ments,  however,  claim  a  particular  description,  except  tbe  Ckpd 
in  the  south  aisle,  which,  from  its  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  han 
been  the  burial-place  of  the  Saxon  Kings.     Within  it  is  s  oat 
mural  pyraroidical  monument,    erected  to  the  memory  of  tk 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Hutcbins,  M.  A.  many  years  Rector  of  Warehan 
and  Swyre,  and  author  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Donct 
The  building  that  was  formerly  SL  Peter's  Church,  is  now  used  s 
a  Town-Hall,  School-House,  and  Gaol.     This  parish  is  singnW 
for  a  house  in   the  Market-Place,  called  Homo  cum  cane,  the 
owner  of  which  is  always  tything-man,  and  obliged  to  attend  at 
the  Wool-Court  twice  a  year,  with  a  onccyed  bitch.   In  Wareham 
are  two  Meeting- Houses  for  Dissenters,  in  which  several  emioeflt 
characters  have  officiated  as  ministers. 

The  Priory,  situated  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  tbe  mr^ 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  county ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Adhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  died  iii7Q9\ 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  Nunnery  antecedent  to  876»  *'^^"» 
together  with  the  town,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Robert 
Bellomont,  Earl  of  Leicester,  changed  it  into  a  Convent  for  Monks, 
subject  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lii-a,  in  Normandy.  At  the 
dissolution  of  Alien  Houses,  it  was  bestowed  on  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  of  Shene,  in  Surrey;  and,  on  the  general  dissolution  of 
Monasteries,  it  shared  the  common  wreck  of  those  momunents  of 
religious  splendor.  By  various  descents,  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Rivers.  ^" 
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In  a  close,  denominated  Castlo  Close,  fonnerly  stood  the  Castle, 
of  which  no  remains  are  now  visible.  It  was  famous  for  the  close 
imprisonment,  and  horrid  death,  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of 
Montgomery.  This  Nobleman,  described  as  the  greatest,  richest, 
and  wickedest  man  of  that  age,  was  brought  from  Reresburg,  in 
Normandy,  for  rebelling,  in  the  year  1114,  against  Henry  the 
First,  when  being  doomed  to  the  most  rigid  confinement  in  this 
Castle,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 

The  Free-School  at  Wareham  was  founded  by  George  Pitt, 

£sq.  of  Stratfield  Say.     In  1 747*  on  a  litigation  in  Chancery,  it 

was  determined  that  the  School  should  be  established  at  a  salary 

of  251.  per  annum,  and  the  appointment  to  belong  to  George  Pitt, 

Esq.  and  his  successors.     Henry  Harbin,  Merchant,  of  London, 

also,  by  will,  1703,  gave  2001.  to  the  Corporation,  to  purchase 

land  to  the  value  of  lOl.  per  annum,  for  a  pereon  to  instruct  the 

poor  children  of  Wareham  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  should  not 

the  principal  be  adequate,  the  interest  of  501.  more  was  to  be 

added.     The  Alms-Housc  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a 

very  ancient  foundation,  by  John  Strcche,  Esq.  of  E.xeter.     It 

was  rebuilt,  in  1741,  by  Henry  Drax,  Esq.  and  John  Pitt,  Esq. 

at  the  expence  of  lOOl.  each,  for  the  maintenance  of  eleven  poor 

people.     Besides  these  charities,  several  bequests  have  been  made 

for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

South  Bridge  was  an  ancient  structure,  crossing  the  Frome,  and 
probably  coeval  with  William  the  Second ;  but  being  ruinous,  was 
presented  at  the  Easter  sessions  for  the  county,  1775,  A  hand- 
some bridge  of  Purbeck  stone  has  been  since  erected,  having  five 
arches,  the  expence  of  which  amounted  to  29321.  lOs.  The  sal- 
mon fishery  on  the  above  river,  anciently  belonged  Jointly  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bindon:  the  hoop-net,  or  wier,  for  taking  the  salmon, 
was  fixed  in  the  Wareham  Royalty  for  several  centuries ;  and  its 
antiquity  appears  from  various  grants.  The  fishery  is  now  held 
by  Thomas  Weld,  of  Lullworth,  and  John  Calcraft,  Esqrs. 

The  port  of  War^am  was  formerly  considerable ;  but,  owing  to- 

the  shallowness  of  the  shore,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  it  is  nearly 

choaked;  though  at  very  high  tides  the  water  flows  up  to  Holm 

2  Bridge, 
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Bridge,  nearly  five  miles*  It  had  anciently  a  Court  of  Adminh 
belonging  to  it:  the  quay  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  towny  tet 
the  trade  is  very  inconsiderable ;  it  chiefly,  consists  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  pipe-clay,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  obtained  irom  l!be 
day-pits  round  the  town;  and~  nearly  10,000  tons  are  annually 
shipped  off  for  London,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Glasgpw,  &c  for  the 
supply  of  the  various  potteries.  This  day  is  of  considerable  use  id 
the  composition  of  Staffordshire  ware;  the  digging  it  employs 
many  hands.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  town,  acoording 
to  the  late  returns,  was  1627;  of  houses,  381. 

Wareham  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  persons,  psrticn- 
larly  the  Wake  family.    William  Wake,  Rector  of  the  Holj 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael's,  during  the  great  rebellion,  and  gruui* 
&ther  to  Archbishop  Wake,  was  distinguished  for  his  loyalty  aod 
his  sufferings.     He  was  committed  to  Dorchester  Gaol  by  Major 
Sydenham;  his  house  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  his  estate  seques- 
tered, and  his  wife  and  family  driven  from  their  home.    Upon  hii 
release,  be  retired  to  Sherborne  Castle :  this  place  was  no  sooikt 
reduced  for  the  Parliament,  than  Mr.  Wake  was  again  made  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  Poole.   Hence  he  was  removed  to  Corie  Casde; 
at  the  taking  of  which  he  was  a  third  time  made  prisoner.   On 
the  condusion  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  Blan<{ford,  and  jointly  of- 
ficiated at  Brianston  with  Mr.  Hooke ;  but  being  frequently  mo- 
lested, he  was  at  length  imprisoned  at  Dorchester,  where  he  ooo- 
tinued  almost  till  the  Restoration.     During  this  distracted  peiiod, 
Mr.  Wake  experienced  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  mattm 
times ;  and  only  lived  to  enjoy  the  re-possession  of  his  livings  on 
year.   He  died  in  l66i,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  Cbunrli,  wiU- 
out  any  memorial.     His  son  William,   having  purchased  the 
Manor  of  Shapwick  Champayne  in  this  county,  was  likewise  & 
great  sufferer  for  his  loyalty.     He  was  eighteen  times  a  prisoner; 
and  twice  condemned  to  be  hanged,   but  providentially  saved. 
The  son  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  the  eminent  and  learned  Wil- 
liam Wake,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Among  the  other  celebrated  natives  of  Wareham,  was  Da*  JoB^ 
Chapman,  who  was  tutor  to  the  great  Lord  Camden;  Jacob 

BryaDV 
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Bryant,  Dr.  Cooke,  the  late  Dr.  Ashton,  Dr.  Barford ;  the  late 
Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford ;  and  other  eminent  persons. 

ISLE  OF  PURBECK. 

The  bridge  crossing  the  Frome  from  Wareham,  connects  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  with  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Dorset,  from 
Luckford  Lake,  on  the  west,  to  the  sea,  and  the  river  Frome,  on 
the  remaining  sides.    Though  called  an  Island,  it  is  more  properly 
a  peninsula;  as  it  may  be  entered  by  land  from  East  Lullworth. 
Its  form  is  an  irregular  oval;  the  greatest  length  being  about 
twelve  miles,  and  the  general  breadth  about  seven.     ^*  The  soil  is 
altogether  calcareous ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  continued  mass 
of  lime-stone,  either  white,  and  unmixed  with  shells,  or  brownish, 
and  replete  with  them.''     Round  LuUworth,  large  nodules  of  flint 
appear.     The  face  of  the  Isle  is  irregular ;  the  north  and  west 
sides  being  divided  from  the  east  by  two  ranges  of  high  hills. 
Southwardly  it  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with 
brooks,  and  enriched  with  corn-fields,  coppices,  and  pastures. 

In  old  writings,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  styled  a  Foresty  Chase^ 
and  Warren.  **  King  John  made  it  a  forest ;  but,  by  right,  it 
ought  to  have  been  only  a  hare  warren.  The  forest  extended  over 
the  whole  Isle,  and  the  woods  were  well  stocked  with  red  and  fal- 
low deer,  and  stags,  especially  in  the  west  part ;  but  these  were 
destroyed  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  few,  if  any,  ^ave  remained  in  the 
memory  of  man.  James  the  First  was  the  last  of  our  Kings  who 
hunted  here.  In  former  ages,  there  were  many  gentlemens'  seats 
dispersed  all  over  the  Isle,  now  converted  into  farm-houses :  most 
of  them  are  spacious,  but  appear  to  have  been  larger.  They  were 
probably  built  for  the  reception  and  convenience  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  attended  the  Royal  hunts  here ;  as  most  of  the 
owners  of  estates  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  had  their  seats  else- 
where, and  only  came  hither  in  the  hunting  season. 

**  The  quarries,  shores,  and  clifi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle, 
afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  natural  curiosities.    The  quarries 

are 
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are  chiefly  near  Kingston,  Worth,  Langton,  and  Swanwid.  it 
many  parts  of  the  Island  is  a  stone,  that  rises  thiu,  and  is  and  (r 
tiling;  also  a  hard  paving  stone,  which  sweats  against  change ot 
weather.  Much  uf  it  was  used  in  re-building  London  after  tbe 
fire,  particularly  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  for  paving  tbestneii 
and  courts.  In  the  new  bridge  of  Westminster,  over  the  Mtof 
each  arch  built  with  large  Portland  block,  is  another  iidi  d 
'  Purbeck,  bounded  in  with  Portland  stone :  great  quantities  wm 
carried  to  build  Ramsgate  Pier.  This  is  the  anmntei^  orfree^toM, 
of  various  colours  and  qualities.  At  Swanwich  b  a  white  stooe, 
full  of  shells,  which  takes  a  polish,  and  looks  like  alabaster:  aJxnt 
Wareham  and  Morden,  is  found  a  stone  of  an  iron-colour,  ctlkd 
fire-stone,  which  rises  in  blocks,  sometimes  very  laigf.  W,  lad 
near  Dunshay,  was  formerly  dug  marble  of  several  coloun;  Une, 
red,  spotted,  and  grey,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  all  of  a  ootraesoTt 
The  grey  is  a  congeries  of  shells :  vast  quantities  of  it  are  foosd  in 
all  our  ancient  Churches,  Parochial,  Conventual,  and  Catfaedni; 
and  it  was  in  great  repute  for  grave-stones  and  monuments.  The 
Comua  Amfmmis  are  frequently  found  in  stones  in  the  quanies 
some  of  them  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter."* 

The  government  of  the  Isle  was  aiuriently  exercised  by  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  generally  the  Governor  of  Corfe  Castle,  who  »«  Ad- 
miral of  the  Isle,  and  had  power  to  raise  and  muster  a  militia. 
This  power  ceased  when  the  militia  act  was  passed,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  it  is  now  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county:  itspii- 
vileges  were  antiently  great,  and  it  was  exempt  from  any  sernco 
in  the  county;  bat  the  former  mostly  ceased  after  the  demolioon 
of  Corfe  Castle.f 

The  small  village  erf  STOWBOROUGH,  consisting  only  of 
forty  houses,  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Wareham,  is,  by  t&e 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  inhabitants,  asserted  to  have  been  tbe 
Mother-Town ;  and  the  fact  of  its  having  formerly  been  govcr^ri 
by  a  Mayor,  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  suf^tioiL 
The  Mayor  was  annually  chosen  at  Michaelmas;  but  since  tb« 
passing  of  the  schism  act  in  the  year  1714,  the  ofllce  has  been 


«  Hutchint'f  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  p.  875.  f  Ibid. 
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tiisrohtinuedv  the  then  inhabitants  being  Dissenters,  and  refusing 
to  qualify  themselves.  Since  that  period  the  Officer  possessing  the 
local  jurisdiction,  has  been  styled  the  Bailiffs 

''At  the  south  end  of  Stowborough,  in  tbo  road  to  Grange,  stood 
a  barrow,  called  King  Barrow^  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height*     On  digging  it  down,  January 
the  twenty-first,  1767 y  to  form  the  turnpike  road,  the  following 
discovery  was  made.     The'  barrow  was  composed  of  strata  or 
layers  of  turf,  in  some  of  which  the  heath  was  not  perished.     In 
the  centre,  at  the  bottom,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
tlie  natural  soil  of  sand,  was  found  a  very  large  hollow  trunk  of 
an  oak|  rudely  excavated,  ten  feet  long,  the  outer  diameter  (out 
feet,   that  of  the  cavity  three  feet:  it  lay  horizontally  south-east^ 
and  north-west;  and  the  upper  part  and  ends  were  much  rotted. 
In  the  cavity  were  found  as  many  human  bones,  unbumt,  black;i 
and  soft,  as  might  be  contained  in  a  quarter  of  a  peck;  viz»  a  bone 
of  an  arm^  two  thigh  bones,  two  blade  bones,  the  head  of  the  hu-^ 
menis,  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  several  ribs:  the  last  would  lap 
round  the  finger.    There  were  no  remains  of  the  scull,  and  many 
bones  were  scattered  and  lost;  others  entirely  consumed;  and  all 
had  been  wrapped  up  in  a  large  covering,  composed  of  several 
skins,  some  as  thin  as  parchment,  others  much  thicker,  especially 
where  the  hair  remained,  which  showed  they  were  deer  skins^ 
They  were  in  general  black,  but  not  rotten;  neatly  sewed  toge- 
ther; and  th^re  were  many  small  slips  whose  seams  or  stitches 
were  scarcely  two  inches  asunder.    As  the  laborers  expected  to 
find  mcMiey^  these  were  pulled  out  with  so  much  eagerness^  and  so 
torn,  that  the  shape  of  the  whole  could  not  be  discovered.     This 
wrapper  seemed  to  have  been  passed  several  times  round  the  bodyi 
and  in  some  parts  adhered  to  the  trunk.     In  the  middle  of  it  the 
bones  were  compressed  flat  in  a  lump,  and  cemented  together  by 
a  glutinous  matter,  perhaps  the  moisture  of  the  body>     On  unfold-* 
ing  the  wrapper,  a  disagreeable  smell  was  perceived,  such  as  is 
usual  at  the  first  opening  of  a  vault.     A  piece  of  what  was  ima^ 
gined  to  be  gold  lace,  four  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad^ 
stuck  on  the  inside  of  the  wrapper,  very  black,  and  much  de^ 
Vol,  IV.  B  b  cayed : 
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Cftywi:  bit*  of  wire  pluDly  appeued  in  it.  Near  the 
«ad  WM  found  a  smaU  Tcnel  of  odt,  of  a  black  cokmr:  it  mm 
much  broken,  but  enougH  was  preserved  to  show  it  wasia  ^ 
ahapeofanuni.  On  tbe  soutk  side  were  hatched,  M«ithagn> 
Yttag  tool,  many  lines;  some  horiiontal,  others  obliqae.  lis  ko| 
dialKieter  at  the  mouth,  is  three  inches;  the  short  one,  two;  ia 
depdi,  two;  its  thickness,  two  tenths  of  an  inch :  it  waa  prafaaidj 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  corpse."* 

CORFE  CASTLE 

Is  an  andent  market-town,  situated  neariy  in  the  ccoIpc  of  the 
Me,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hiUs,  on  a  rising  ground,  dcdimngto 
the  east.  Its  origin  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  Csstic, 
which  existed  previous  to  the  year  980;  Chough  the  town  UsiM 
does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  importance  till  after  the  Coe- 
quest,  as  it  was  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  Domesday  Book.  Tie 
Manor  aAd  Castle  seem  always  to  have  descended  together,  snd 
Were  often  granted  to  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  fitvorites  of  oar 
UngB,  yet  as  often  reverted  to  die  Crown  by  attainder  or  Ibrfeitiire. 
In  Ae  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  they  were  held  by  Thontts 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  jointly  with  Alicia,  his  wife.  In  the  rap 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  were  granted  to  the  BeamfartSj  Earb  of 
Somenet;  but  were  taken  from  that  family  by  Edward  d»e  Fooxtk, 
who  bestowed  them  successively  on  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  sad 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence :  on  the  attainder  of  the  latter,  tiiey  re- 
verted to  the  Crown.  Henry  the  Seventh  granted  them  to  kii 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  4br  life.  In  the  twei)ty-seveo& 

of 


•  Hulehinth  V«l.  I.  p.  49,  sd  Edit  TbU  vcssti,  rappoRd  to  htm  bs& 
•  driaking  cup,  and  part  of  the  wnp^r,  is  now  in  ihe  poMeation  of  Mr, 
Cough,  who  observes,.  '*  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  the  body 
found  with  it  to  have  been  that  of  EdwMfd  ike  Mdrtyr,  (as  some  visionaries  bd 
done;)  but  that  it  is  highly  probable  it  belonged  to  some  petty  Prince  or 
Chieftain  of  the  Saxons,  or  Danes/'  Sepukktal  Monuments  §f  Grmt  Brkaii. 
From  tlie  oaken  cup,  and  picea  ol  gold  lace  with  tha  wins,  Ml.  King  ia» 
ginsd  the  tamuhis  10  have  bcca  that  of  a  Druid. 
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of  his  successor,  Heniy  the  Eighth,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 

passed,  by  which  they  were  given  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond, 

his  natural  son.    After  his  death  they  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 

were,  by  Eldward  the  Sixth,  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Somerset! 

whoee  seal  for  the  Reformation  was  undoubtedly  invigorated  by 

the  numerous  grants  of  abbey  lands  made  to  him  after  the  sup- 

presNon  of  the  Monasteries.    On  the  Duke's  attainder,  the  demesm) 

lands  of  the  Castle  were  leased  for  twenty*one  years,  on  a  fee-fitrn 

rent  of  71*  13s.  4d.     In  the  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  Castle 

and  manor,  with  the  whole  ble  of  Purbeck,  were  granted  to  Sir 

Christopher  Hatton,  whose  heirs  Continued  possessors  till  the  com- 

naencementof  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Manor  and  Castle 

were  given  by  Sir  William  Hatton  to  his  lady,  Elisabeth,  daughte^ 

of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  second  wife  to  Lord 

Chief  Justice  Coke,  who  sold  them,  in  the  year  1635,  to  Sir  John 

Bankes,  Attorney  General  to  Charles  the  First,  and  afterwards 

JLord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.     Hb  descendant,  Henry 

Bankes,  Esq.  and  Representative  for  this  borough,  is  the  present 

ewner. 

Though  this  is  an  ancient  berough  by  prescription,  it  was  net 
incorporated  till  the  eighteenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  char* 
ter  was  obtained  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  which  die  iahabi** 
tants  were  invested  with  the  same  liberties  as  those  of  the  Ctnque- 
Ports;  besides  being  favored  with  various  other  privileges.  This 
charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Second.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  Mayor, 
and  eight  Barons;  the  Barons  are  those  who  have  borne  the  office 
of  Mayor.  The  first  return  to  Parliament  was  made  in  the  four- 
teenth of  Elisabeth:  the  right  of  election  is  possessed  by  all  per- 
sons within  the  bcMOugh  who  are  *'  seized  in  fee,  in  possession,  or 
reversion,  of  any  messuage,  or  tenement,  or  corporal  heredita* 
ment;  and  in  such  as  are  tenants  for  life,  or  lives;  and  in  want  of 
such  freehold,  in  tenants  for  years,  determinable  on  any  life,  or 
Uves,  paying  scot  and  lot"*    The  number  of  voters  is  between 

£»rty  and  fifty. 

B  b  2  This 

•  Hutchini's  Dorset,  Vol  1.  p.  279.  2d  Edit. 
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This  town  consists  principally  of  tivo  streets  of  mean  stone  fadd- 
ing^:  the  number  of  houses,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  la 
152;  of  inhabitants,  741.  Many  of  the  latter  are  employed  m 
the  clay  works  and  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood;  nJ 
some  few  in  the  knitting  of  stockings.  The  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  good  conduct  in 
Sunday  Schools,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  praise-worth?  ex- 
ertions of  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.*  of  Kingston  House,  andw 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Church  is  a  lar]ge,  an- 
cient fabric,  at  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  commencenietf 
of  the  two  streets.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  ud 
a  large  embattled  tower.  The  roof  is  supported  by  twelve  irrepi- 
far  arches;  and  connected  with  the  porch  are  four  pillars  inik 
Saxon  style,  but  all  different:  several  of  the  windows  are  long  ad 
lancet-shaped. 

CoAFB  Castle  **  stands  a  little  north  of  the  town,  opposite  to 
the  Church,  on  a  very  steep  rocky  hill,  mingled  with  hard  nibWe 
chalk  stone,  in  the  opening  of  those  ranges  of  hilk  that  inclose  Ae 
east  part  of  the  Isle.  Its  situation  between  the  ends  of  thac  hills 
deprives  it  much  of  its  natural  and  artificial  strength,  beiof  so 
commanded  by  them,  that  they  overlook  the  tops  of  the  higbest 
towers;  yet  its  structure  is  so  strong,  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  all 
sides  but  the  south,  so  steep,  and  the  walls  so  massy  and  thick, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresw  in 
the  kingdom  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  It  was  of  grest 
importance  in  respect  to  its  command  over  the  whole  Isle;  whesice 

our 

*  The  SniKUy  ScfaooU  of  DorMUhire  were  imong  the  first  establislxd  n 
Great  Britain;  and  are  indebted  for  their  institution  to  the  mdehtigthlt  (B^ 
von  of  the  above  Gentleman.  The  district  which  includes  Corfe  Cu^  '* 
•bout  ten  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  contains  twelve  or  AiitffO 
•chools,  distributed  through  the  different  parishes;  each  being  governedbyt 
Committee  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  acting  under  the  superinleode&ce  of  a 
General  Committee,  who  meet  at  Corfe  Cutle  as  occasion  may  require.  TIk 
average  number  of  children  who  attend  them  in  the  course  of.  a  year,  it  oorly 
400.  Some  excellent  regulations  relative  to  tbe  geneeal  management  of  Sfxaii) 
Schools,  may  be  aecn  in  Uutchins'i  J>onct,  Vol.  1.  p.  308,  sd  Edit. 
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•ur  Saxon  ancestors  justly  styled  ft  Corf  Gate,  as  beiog  the  pass 
and  avcDue  into  tlie  best  part  of  the  Isle/'* 

The  Castle  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  strong  bridge  of 
lour  very  high,  narrow,  semicircular  arches,  crossing  a  moat  of 
considerable  depth,  but  now  dry.  This  bridge  leads  to  the  gate  of 
the  first  VVardyt  which  remains,  pretty  entire,  probably  from  the 

B  b  5  thickness 

*  Hutchiiu's  Donet,  Vol.  I.  p.  s8o,  2d  Edit 

f  The  following  particular  description  of  the  four  Wards  is  given  in  HuU 
china's  History  of  Dorset:  the  author  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for 
the  chief  part  of  it  to  Ralph  Treswell,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  Steward,  who 
left  a  ground  plot  and  perspective  view  of  the  Castle,  which  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  both  having  been  engraved  for  the  above  work, 
*'  First  Ward.  The  outer  gate  is  large,  and  has  a  round  tower  on  etch 
side;  in  which,  as  in  all  others,  are  several  long  narfow  apertures  for  discharge 
Ing  arrows,  or  small  arms.  This  gate  leads  into  the  fint  ward,  in  which  are 
eight  round  towers,  including  those  on  each  side  of  the  gate :  on  one  that  fronts 
the  east,  are  the  arms  of  Marshall,  Earl  of  Vtmhro\it\  five  fusils  in  f ess.  On 
the  west  side,  near  the  wall*  is  a  well,  stopped  up,  and  before  it,  the  marks  of 
a  rampart,  designed  to  cover  it  from  all  attempts  to  throw  any  thing  into  it 
from  the  opposite  hill.  This  ward  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  east,  nor  are  the 
walls  so  strong.  It  was  probably  the  addition  of  a  later  age,  as  an  out-work 
to  the  principal  part.  Here  the  inhabitants  shew  the  room  where  the  smith.** 
plumbers,  and  other  artificers,  wrought,  which,  with  other  particulars,  were 
transmitted  down,  by  several  ancient  people,  living  about  171O,  and  employed 
at  the  siege,  or  demolition.  The  area  of  this  ward  rises  towards  the  north; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  ditch  drawn  across  it,  much  shallower  than  the 
former,  with  a  small  bridge  over  it^  leading  into  the  upper  wards. 

**  After  passing  the  second  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  enter  the  Second  Ward^  by 
a  gate  in  all  respects  like  the  former.  Here  most  probably  was  the  spot  where 
the  cruel  murder  of  the  King  was  committed.  The  left  side  of  the  gate,  with 
the  tower,  is  parted  from  the  wall*  and  the  rest  of  the  gate,  having,  according 
to  tradition,  been  undermined,  in  order  to  demolish  it;  but  before  that  could 
be  completed,  the  props  gave  way*  and  this  side  slid,  near  half  its  height,  into 
the  ditch.  It  is  surpri£ing,  so  vast  a  piece,  several  tons  in  weight,  should  set- 
tle in  so  perpendicular  an  attitude.  It  projecU  four  feet  nine  inches  further 
than  the  other  part.*     The  breadth  of  the  sunk  part  of  the  gate  is  twenty-three 

feet 

*  The  fiunow  tower  in  Cserphillf  Castk  in  Glamorgaiuhlre,  ruined  by  the  same  meanf,  prv* 
jecti  scren  foet  from  its  perpendicular.  Thar  is  only  one  side,  whereat  this  is  an  entire  toivcr: 
two  move  In  the  west  side  of  the  fint  ward  here  hare  been  forced  en:in  from  t^r  basts,  an4 
«verhaag  the  hill. 
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thicknciB  «f  the  walk,  wbich,  from  the  outwu^  to  fte  i«r 
facingi  is  full  nine  yards.    The  ruins  of  die  entranoe  to  the  senri 

left  two  tncliet.  JiMt  within  thft  gale,  on  tlie  rigfat-baBd,  was  a  fligit  oftOm, 
wjikh  kd  up  to  the  Great,  or  Kmg'a  Tower.  At  the  higher  cod,  or  poi«,th 
hill  fomu  a  spur,  or  angle,  pointing  west,  and  called  Tie  Jha^oM,  » ik 
tower  on  the  extremity  of  it  ia  oamed  Tie  Dw^can  Tower^  and  aaid  Co  faetk 
^ace  of  impriiOOiiMnt  lor  priaooers  of  war;  or  auch  as  had  comnutted  oEcsca 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  or  Cattle.  Near  thia  tower  is  sbowsa  jtooc^ 
projecting  out  of  the  wall,  in  which  it  cut  a  deep  notch  :  it  ia  said  tobetlie 
pl|ce  of  execution.  Next  this  tower  is  another,  called  The  Prisem  Ckepd,  h- 
tweeh  these  it  a  sally-port :  the  wall  on  the  west  in  this  angler  srems  lo  betbe 
tnoat  ancient  part  of  the  Castle,  and  built  in  a  different  style  from  the  rot:  At 
courses  of  the  stone  being  oblique,  in  the  Roman  manner,  shew  thsl  ii  vn 
built  so,  early  in  the  Saxon  times,  when  that  mode  of  building  was  not  goiie 
hid  aside.'  In  this  wall  are  two  low  doors,  even  with  the  ground,  pdaps 
aatly-ports.  Near  them  is  a  circular  door,  and  two  elliptical  windowi.  Ia 
this  ward  are  five  round  cowers,  including  those  on  each  side  of  the  gate, 

**  Tiird  Ward.     This  was  the  principal  ward,  situate  on  the  highest  pntof 
the  hill.     In  the  west  part,  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,   stood  the  Crest,  a 
King^s  Tozver,  which  fronts  the  west,  and  was  seventy-two  feel  by  sixty  sqaac, 
and  about  eighty  high;  the  wall  twelve  feet  thick.     Two  of  the  battlemeatiiff 
Mill  remaining.    It  commands  the  rest  of  the  Castle,  town,  and  all  the  adjmot 
tountiy,  except  the  two  ranges  of  hills  on  the  east  and  west.    The  wett  side  of 
the  tower  is  entire,  having  at  the  back,  a  gallery  of  three  high  loood  arc&o, 
with  two  stories  of  small  square  rooms.     The  north  aide  of  the  tower  'a  fallcBt 
and  only  part  of  the  south  sides  j-emain;  some  of  which  are  of  eqaal  bafi 
with  that  on  the  west.     The  vast  fragmenU  of  it,  several  yards  sqaaie,  tbev 
the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  cover  so  much  of  the  area,  that  one  canoot^ 
any  notion  of  the  buildings  that  formerly  occupied  it.   This  seems  to  hsve  been 
the  state  prison,  all  the  windows  that  remain  being  extremely  high  from  ihe 
floor,  to  prevent  escapea.    At  the  foot  of  the  west  end,  the  eardi  is  renowd 
from  the  foundation  above  two  feet,  in  order  to  throw  it  down;  but  the  difi- 
culty  and  danger  of  effecting  it,  seems  to  have  obliged  the  workmen  to  doil 
On  the  south  and  west  sides,  near  this  tower,  was  a  semicircular  plaUonui 
over  which,  ia  1586,  were  five  pieces  of  cannon  mounted.    Alio^''^^ 
this  tower  is  a  small  platform,  opposite  to  the  Church,  perhaps  msdeintbeiw 
sieges,  to  answer  the  enemy's  battery  there.    It  overlooks  the  town,  mdiSmi 
a  fine  prospect  over  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  Isle.    In  theentpiitol 
the  ward  stood  The  Queen* s  Tmer,  and,  perhaps,  St.  Mary's  Chftl;  but  of 
tbcae  little  remaia.    Here  Mcma  to  have  been  the  midcnce  of  tbe  Lords  oi  this 

en*; 
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Ward,  and  of  the  tower  near  it^  areyery  remaikabk:  *'  Hm  latter 
Cwhich  once  adjoined  to  the  gate)  was  separated  with  a  part  aS  the 
arch   at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  Cattle^  and  is  moved 
down  the  precipice,  presenring  its  perpendicularity,  and  piojcct- 
ing  almost  five  feet  below  the  conesponding  part    Another  of  the 
towers  on  the  same  aide,  is,  on  the  ccmtraiy,  inclined  so  muck, 
that  a  spectator  will  tremble  when  passing  under  it.    The  singular 
Xsoeidon  of  these  towers  seems  to  have  been  occadoned  dirough  the 
foundations  bdng  undermined  (for  blowing  them  up)  in  an  incon^ 
plete  manner.     On  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  stands  the  keep,  or 
<ntadel,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
and  commands  a  view  of  boundless  extent,  to  the  north  and  west: 
it  has  not  hitherto  suffered  much  diminution  from  its  original 
height ;  the  fury  of  the  winds  bang  resisted  less  by  the  thickneaa 
of  the  walls,  than  by  the  strength  of  the  cement.    The  upper  win- 
dows have  Saxon  arches,  but  are  apparently  of  a  later  date  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building  west  of  the  keep,  the  stones  at 
which  being  placed  kerting-bonefaskiony  prove  it  to  be  of  the  ear* 
liest  style.     The  Chapel  is  of  a  very  late  date,  as  appears  from  ita 
obtuse  Gothic  arches ;  and  I  have  really  an  idea  that  almost  all 
the  changes  of  architecture,  from  the  reign  of  Edgar,  to  that  ol 
Henry  the  Seventh,  may  be  traced  in  this  extensive  and  stupand- 
oos  ruin. 

'^  We  could  not  view  without  horror  the  dungeons  which  r»* 
main  in  some  of  the  towers :  they  recalled  to  o«ir  memory  the 
truly  diabolical  cruel^  of  King  John,  by  whose  order  twenty-two 
prisoners,  confined  in  them,  were  staned  to  death.  Matthew  ol 
Paris,  the  historian,  says,  that  many  of  these  unlinrtunato  men 
were  am<mg  the  first  of  the  Poitevin  Nobility.     Another  instanca 

Bb4  ol 

Castle;  and  the  remaiiis  of  thel>aildings  shew  a  more  neat  and  elegant  taste. 
All  this  pait  was  buih  on  vauhs,  for  cellars,  score-rooms,  and  magazines. 

••  Tks  Fturth  War  J  is  tiic  kasl  of  all,  and  Kcs  oo  the  north  side  of  the  last. 
In  it  was  a  small  ganUn,  aa  the  east  end,  near  which  yas  a  satiy^port,  w^m 
the  enemy  entered  when  the  Castle  waa  surprized;  and  near  it  a  well,  now 
stopped  up,  into  which*  tradition  says.  Lady  Bankes  threw  a  considerable 
quantity  of  money  and  plate ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  because  any  commune* 
cation  with  it  must  have  been  cvt  off." 
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of  John's  barbarous  dispotttioDi  was  ii»  treatment  of  Peter  d 
Pontefract,  a  poor  bermit,  who  was  imprisoned  in  CoifeCK^ 
for  prophesying  the  deposition  of  that  Prince.  Thoa^  Ihepio- 
pbesy  was  in  sqme  measure  fulfilled  by  the  surrender  whicfa  Job 
made  of  his  Crown  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  year  foUoirizi^  jet 
the  imprudent  prophet  was  sentenced  to  be  dragged  throogk  tb 
streets  of  Wareham,.  tied  to  horses'  tails."^ 

llie  exact  period  when  this  fortress  was  erected  is  u^noni; 
though  some  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  it  was  built  bf 
King  Edgar,     That  it  did  not  exist  previously  to  the  year  887t  or 
888,  the  time  when  the  Nunnery  at  Shaftesbury  was  fouodeif,  & 
certain,  from  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fifty-lburth  of  Henry  the 
Third;  wherein  the  Jurors  returned,  *'  that  the  Abbess  and  Nim 
at  Shaston  (Shaftesbury)  had  without  molestation,  before  thtfanr 
dation  of  tkt  Castle  at  Cotfe^  all  wrecks  within  their  Manor  of 
Kingston,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck."     Mr.  Aubrey^  in  hislfow- 
menta  Britanmca^  observes,  he  was  informed,  that  mention  vat 
made  of  Corfe  Castle  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred ;  yet  it  seem 
very  impn)bablc  that  this  should  be  the  fact;  for  if  it  had  actuallj 
existed  in  the  time  of  that  Monarch,  it  would  surely  have  been 
more  publicly  known.     The  short  reigns  that  succeeded  would 
not  allow  time  for  so  extensive  an  undertaking ;  ^*  but  Edgar  en- 
joyed more  peace  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors,  wassQp^ 
Hor  in  wealth  and  power,  and  a  great  builder;  he  having fouode^i 
or  repaired,   no  fewer  than  forty-seven  Monastenes/'    To  bim, 
then,  the  origin  of  this  Castle  may  with  the  greatest  probahi% 
be  ascribed,  as  his  second  wife,  Elfrida,  resided  here  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  her  widowhood.     During  this  residence  was  com- 
mitted  the  foul  murder  on  King  Edward,  Edgar's  son  and  succes- 
sor, of  which  William  of  Malmsbury  relates  the  ensuing  particute 

"  King  Edward  being  hunting  in  a  forrest  neare  the  sea,  upon 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  countie  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeckc,  came  nearc  unto  a  fair  and  ^tronge  Castell,  seated  on 
9,  little  river  called  Corfe,  wherein  his  mother-in-latv,  E^^^'* 

V  » 

t  Matoo*s  Obiervations,  Val.  l!  p.  \^ 
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vilh  ber  sonne  Etfaelred,  then  liyed:  the  King,  ever  beaimtga 

kinde  afSsctionto  them,  beeing  soe  neare,  would  needes  make 

kuowne  soe  much  by  his  penonall  visitation;  which  haveing  le* 

solved,  and  beeing  either  of  purpose,  or  by  chance^  singled  from 

his  followers^  bee  rode  to  the  Castell  gate.    The  Queen,  who 

longe  had  looked  for  an  opportunities    that,    by  makeing  him 

awaye,  shee  might  make  waye  for  her  own  sonntf  to  the  Crownci  was . 

glad  the  occasion  nowe  offered  itselfe;  and  therfore,  with  a  modest 

and  humble  behaviour,  shee  bad  him  welcome,  desireing  to  enjoy« 

his  presence  that  night.     But  hee,  haveing  performed  what  hee 

purposed,  and. doubting  his  companie  might  find  him  misseing, 

tolde  her,  that  hee  now  intended  on  horseback  to  drink  to  her  and 

his  brother  in  a  cuppe  of  wine,  and  so  leave  her ;  which  beeiQg 

presented  unto  him,  the  cuppe  was  noe  sooner  at  his  mouth,  but 

a  knife  was  at  his  back,  which  a  servant,  appointed  by  this  tiea* 

cherous  woman,  stroke  into  him.     The  Kinge,  findeing  himselfe 

hurt,  sett  spun  to  his  horse,  thinking  to  recover  his  companie;. 

but  the  wounde  beeing  deepe,  and  fainting  through  the  losse  of 

much  blood,  he  felle  from  his  horse,  which  dragged  him  by  one 

foot  hanging  in  the  stirrop,  untill  he  was  left  dead  at  Corfc  gate, 

Anno  Dom.  979-" 

Thus  far  Malmsbury:  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorset,  re- 
lates the  circumstances  of  this  event  in  the  following  words. 

*'  The  first  mention  of  this  Castle  in  our  histories,  i^  A.  D.  978, 
as  the  Saxon  Annals,  (though  some  of  our  historians*  say  QJS^ 
and  981,)  upon  occasion  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Edward, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  son  of  King  Edgar,  committed  here  by 
his  mother-in-law,  Elfrith,  or  Elfrida;  15  ca).  April,  in  the 
middle  of  lent :  The  foulest  deed,  says  the  Saxon  annalist,  ever 
committed  by  the  Saxons  since  they  landed  in  Britain.  This 
transaction,  and  the  motives  to  it,  are  so  fully  recorded  by  all  our 
historians,  that  I  shall  content  myself  wich  mentioning  a  few  inci« 
dents  from  Broropton." 

*  This 

*  Simeon  Dunelia«  p.  159.     Brompton,  p.  87  s.     Knyghton,  p.  2313,  inUr 
X  Script.     tcUnd's  CoUecunei,  L  III.  p.  187. 
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^  Tliit  mifortiiiiate  Princiy  huiithig  in  » large  nood  ottr  Ww. 
hua^  wImb  the  chaoe  wm  ended,  towards  ef«niiig,*  ncoBedBi 
that  Us  brother  resided  hard  by,  resolved  to  aoke  hn  tm 
Near  this  wood  was  Eifrida's  house^  where  his  mother  wis  broo^t 
up.  In  a  place  called  Corpi^  (Er.  aMyJ  three  miles fron  Wart- 
ham,  where  now  a  fiimous  Castle  is  built.  He  had  loit  kis » 
iMidants ;  which  Elfrida  havmg  notice  of,  thou^t  it  a  fefonUe 
opportumty  to  execute  her  wicked  purpoee;  and  west  to  nxei 
him  with  her  wicked  retiaue ;  and  in  a  most  aflaUe  sad  fnenAjr 
manner  invited  him  to  alight,  which  be  decimed,  but  exprmoia 
disife  to  see  his  brother.  She  then  called  for  wine,  which  kkid 
scarce  put  to  his  lips,  when  one  of  her  attendants,  who  hid  ffm 
th«  King  the  kiss  of  peace,  stabbed  him  in  rtie  bellj,  or,  ssodes 
say,  in  the  back.  Knyghton  and  Huntington  say,  EUridsbenelf 
^ve  him  both  the  kiss  and  the  mortal  wound,  wkibt  he  vas 
drinking.  Finding  himself  wounded,  he  rode  away;  hat,  hin- 
ing  with  loss  of  blood,  his  foot  entan^ed  in  the  stirrup,  and  he 
was  dragged  a  considerable  way,  till  the  hone  stopped  of  ki»on 
accord.  The  servants  sent  by  Elfrida  to  know  the  issue  of  her  tiw* 
chery,  found  the  unhappy  Prince  dead,  terribiy  defaced  irith  die 
flints  over  which  he  had  been  dragged,  llie  Qoeco,  to  conocd 
Hie  iiftCt,  ordered  his  body  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  near,  where  ii 
was  covered  with  such  mean  clothes  as  were  at  hand.  Id  tte 
house  lived  a  woman  who  was  born  blind,  and  maintoiaed  bytbe 
Queen's  alms.  At  midnight  she  found  her  sight  restored,  aad,  to 
her  great  terror,  the  house  filled  with  light.  On  this  ^  > 
Church  was  afterwards  built.  In  the  morning  the  Queen)  hang 
teformed  of  these  circumstances,  fearing  a  discoveiy,  ordeiedher 
attendants  to  convey  the  corpse  secretly  into  a  private  and  mAy 
pkee,  w^ere  it  could  not  easily  be  found.  Otheis  say  she  cMsed 
it  le  he  thrown  into  a  well.  She  then,  to  prevent  suspicioo,  I^ 
tired  to  a  mansion  of  bets,  called  Sere,  ten  miles  distant.  Ha 
own  son  Ethelred  expressing  his  grief  for  his  mother's  wickedBe«» 
she  beat  him  so  severely  with  wax  tapers,  for  want  of  something 
else,  that  he  hated  them  ever  after.    Others  say  she  had  heateo 

£dvM 
•  Htmy  Utuit.  p.  ae^ 
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Edward  with  thtai  ia  Ethelred^  presence.    The  year  foOowingy 
the  body  was  found,  by  the  devout  search  of  some  faithful  per* 
86i»y  by  warning  from  heaven.      A  pillar  of  fire,    descending 
from  above,  illuminated  the  place  where  it  was  hid.  Some  devout 
people  of  Wareham  brought  it  to  that  vill,  to  the  Church  of  St* 
Mary's,  and  buried  it  in  a  plain  manner  o»the  east  side,  where  a 
wooden  Church,  afterwards  built  by  religious  persons,  was  to  be 
seen  in  this  author^s  time.    The  fountain  where  the  body  had  lain 
yielded  pure  and  sweet  water,  and  was  called  St.  Edwards  Jbva- 
tain;  at  which  infirm  people  were  daily  healed.    The  news  of 
tliese  transactions  being  circulated,  Alfer,  Earl  of  Mercia,  a  faith- 
ful adherent  to  the  deceased  King,  hearing  the  body  was  found, 
i«9olved  to  move  it  to  a  more  suitable  place ;  and,  inviting  the  - 
Bishops^  Abbots,  and  Nobility,  to  assist  him,  sent  to  WoHridai 
Abbess  of  Wilton,  to  come  with  her  Nuns,  to  perform  the  exe« 
Cfuies.     In  that  house  was  a  sister  of  King  Edward,  daughter  of 
King  Edgar  and  Wolfrida,  before  she  became  a  nun.    The  com* 
pany,  being  joined  by  a  great  multitude  of  the  country  people, 
came  to  Wareham ;  where  the  body,  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
tomb,  in  which  it  had  lain  three  years,  was  found  as  free  from 
corruption  as  on  the  day  it  was  placed  in  it.     Thence  it  was,  the 
same  year,  carried  on  a  bier  to  Shaftesbury.*    Among  the  con- 
icourse  of  people,  were  two  poor,  lame  persons,  who  were  cured 
t>n  approadiing  the  bicr.f  Elfrida,  struck  with  remorse,  prepared 
to  follow  the  procession  on  horseback,  and  ask  pardon  for  her 
crime ;  but  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  prevent  the  horse  from 
running  backwards.     She  then  attempted  to  go  on  foot,  with  no 
better  success.     Knyghton  says,  she  tried  several  horses;  but  not 
being  able  to  make  them  go  on,  or  to  get  forward  herself,  she  com* 
mitted  the  charge  of  the  business  to  AHier.l     The  Royal  corpse 
was  received  at  Shaston  by  the  Abbess,  and  entombed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  principal  altar,  12  cal.  March.'     Elfrida*s  am- 
bition to  raise  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  urged  her  to  commit 

this 
*  A.  D.  9^0.    Saxon  Chronicle.  Brompton.  f  Thorae*s  Chronicle, 

}  Knyghton  says,   Alftr  died  a  miaerable  death  the  foUowiog  year,  being, 
djvouied  by  lice  and  ik'orms. 
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tbb  execrable  murder;  and,  in  cMrder  to  ezpiale  it  and  ^Aas, 
the  had  recourse  to  the  general  remedy  of  that  age  for  an  raatf 
cooficience,  founding  and  endowing  two  Nunneries,  at  Amfare- 
buiy  in  Wiltshire,  and  Whorwell  in  Hampabire;  in  which  hitsk 
took  the  habit,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of  her  life  ingiai 
austerity  and  superstitions  dread,  and  was  buried  there.  The 
manner  of  this  Prince's  death,  and  the  affection  of  the  Moofa^ 
whom  he  much  £&vored,  gained  him  the  surname  of  Martyr." 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  Castle  was  seiaed  fay  Bsldm 
de  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon ;  and  though  the  King  afieiwaids  a- 
deavored  to  dispossess  him,  his  ^orts  were  ineffectual.  King  Jo^o 
appears  to  have  made  it  for  some  time  his  place  of  readeocx,  » 
several  writs,  issued  by  him  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeoth  of  hk 
reigp,  are  dated  at  Corfe.  On  the  coronation  of  Henry  theTluiti, 
Peter  de  Mauley,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  was  summojied  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  regalia,  "then is 
his  custody  in  this  Castle,  wherewith  he  had  been  eotmsted  bj 
John.'*  The  following  year,  he  delivered  up  the  Castle  to  the  Kisg, 
with  all  the  military  engines,  ammunition,  and  jewels,  conunittefl 
to  his  charge.  Edward  the  Second  was  removed  hither  from 
Kenelworth  Castle,  when  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and 
her  favorite  Mortimer.  Henry  the  Seventh  repaired  the  Castle  for 
the  residence  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  Pu^ 
liament  having  granted  20001.  for  that  purpose;  yet  it  does  notap- 
pear  that  it  was  ever  inhabited  by  this  Princess.  Jt  was  ag^n  re- 
paired by  Sir  Christopher  Uatton;  and  most  probably  by  SirJobn 
Bankes,  whose  lady  became  illustrious  from  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  she  defended  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Parliament's  foiees, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  The  particulars  of  this  defence 
lire  thus  related  in  Hutchins's  Dorset. 

^*  When  Lord  Chief  J  ustice  Bankes  was  gone  to  the  King  at  Yo!fc» 
'  in  Easter  term,  l642,  his  lady,  with  her  children  and  £uni2y«  k- 
tired  hither,  and  remained  in  peace  till  May,  l643,  when  the  le- 
bels,  commanded  by  Sir  Walter  Erie,  and  Sir  Thomas  Trendtan'i 
having  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  ^ 
solved  to  make  thenuelves  master  of  this  Castle.    On  May*<i>]fi 
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the  M&yor,  Barons,  and  gentlemen  of  this  Isle,  had  been  accus« 
tomed  to  coarse  a  stag,  when  some  troops  of  horse  from  Dorches- 
ter, &c.  came  into  the  Isle,  to  surprise  the  gentlemen  and  Castle. 
On  this  the  hunters  dispersed,  and  Lady  Bankes  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut.     Some  of  thetn  came  to  the  Castie,  under  pretence  of 
seeing  it,  but  were  denied  entrance.     She,  perceiving  their  design, 
called  in  a  guard.    The  committee  of  Poole,  suspecting  her  of  an 
intention  to  victual  and  man  the  Castle,  demanded  four  small 
pieces  of  cannon;  but,  on  her  request,  that  they  might  remain  for 
ber  defence,  and  causing  them  to  take  off  the  carriages,  it  was  al- 
lowed.   A  few  days  after,  forty  seamen  came  to  demand  them  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  commissioners;  but  Lady  Bankes, 
assisted  by  five  men  only,  and  her  maid  servants,  mounted  them, 
and  discharging  one  of  them,  they  all  fled.     She  then  summoned 
help  by  beat  of  drum,  and  a  considerable  guard  of  her  tenants  and 
friends  came  to  her  assistance,  and  fifty  arms  were  brought  in  from 
the  I&le.     This  guard  continued  a  week,  during  which  time  let- 
ters were  sent  in,  threatening,  that,  if-  the  cannon  were  not  deli- 
vered, greater  force  would  be  used,  and  the  houses  of  her  friends 
and  neighbours  would  be  fired.     Two  hundred  weight  of  powder 
was  intercepted;  and  proclamation  was  made  at  Warebam,  that 
no  proviaons  should-  be  sold  for  her  use.     Strict  watch  was  kept, 
that  n6  message  or  intelligence  should  pass  in  or  out  of  the  Castle. 
Being  thus  distressed,  (all  means  of  victualling  the  Castle  being 
taken  away,)  and  slenderly  provided  with  ammunition  or  victuals 
for  a  siege,  they  came  to  a  treaty  to  deliver  up  the  four  pieces,  the 
biggest  of  which  was  but  a  three-pounder,  on  condition  that  she 
should  enjoy  peace  and  quietness.     But  she,  not  depending  on 
this,  took  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  herself  by.  the  very 
means  by  which  the  world  thought  she  had  weakened  herself.    For 
the  rebels,  now  looking  upon  themselves  as 'sure,  grew  remiss  in 
their  watches,  and  negligent  in  intercepting  supplies;  she  made 
good  use  of  this,  and  furnished  herself  with  provisions,  one  hun- 
dred weight  and  a  half  of  powder,  and  match  proportionable;  and 
on  the  advance  of  the  King*s  forces,  under  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  to  Blandford,  she  represented  the  condition 

and 
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imd  ooneqnence  of  the  place,  and  waot  of  a  conflMUider.  Ci|h 
tn&  Laarence,  aon  of  Sir  Edwaid  Laurence,  waa  sent  to  cam- 
«atid;  biit  he,  coming  without  a  commision,  could  not  order  pio- 
tiiioiis  and  money  till  it  was  too  late:  diere  was  also  one  Captiis 
Bond,  an  old  loldier,  in  the  Castle.  The  fixit  time  the  rebeb  came 
Mbre  it,  they  brought  a  body  of  between  two  and  three  huBdied 
iKMse  and  foot,  and  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  from -the  hilb 
played  on  the  Gistle,  fired  font  houses  in  the  town,  mnd  somaMMBd 
the  Castle,  but  receiving  a  denial,  left  it. 

<'  June  a3d,  1643,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Captain  Sydenham^  Csp- 
tsin  Henry  Jarvis,  Captain  Scott  of  Poole,  with  a  body  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  taking  die  opportunity  of  a  misty  morning,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town.    They  brought  a  deniy--cannon,  a  cnife- 
rine,  and  two  sakers.     With  these,  and  their  small  arms,  diey 
played  on  the  Castle  from  all  quarters.    They  obliged  the  sokheis 
by  oath  to  give  no  quarter  in  case  of  a  resistance,  and  endeavored 
by  all  means  to  corrupt  the  defendants.     To  make  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  walls  with  more  sa£^,  th^  made  two  engines, 
one  called  the  Boofj  the  other  the  SoWj  framed  of  boards  lined 
with  wool,  to  deaden  the  shot.    When  the  Sow  moved  forward^ 
the  besieged  aimed  their  shot  at  dieir  legs,  which  were  not  co- 
vered ;  nine  run  away,  and  one  was  killed  out  of  eleven.    Tie 
Boar  durst  not  advance.    The  principal  battery  was  from  ths 
Church,  which  was  ,their  rampart  and  rendezvous.    Hie  surplice 
was  made  into  two  shirts.    Hiey  broke  the  org^,  and  made  tlie 
pipes  serve  for  cases  to  hold  powder  and  shot.    They  cut  off  the 
lead  of  the  Church,  rolled  it  up,  and  shot  it.    Sir  Walter  Erie  and 
the  commatiden  earnestly  pressed  on  the  soldiers;  but,  pnodigsl 
as  they  were  of  their  blood,  diey  were  spMing  enough  of  thdr 
own.    Sir  Walter  never  willingly  exposed  himself;  and,  being  once 
endangered  by  a  shot  through  the  coat,  put  on  a  beards  skin,  and, 
for  fear  of  the  musket  shot,  for  the  besieged  had  no  other,  he  was 
seen  to  creep  on  all  fours  on  the  side  of  the  hill.    This  cowsidice 
of  the  asmilants  added  courage  and  resolution  to  the  defendsnts. 
They  once  sallied  to  brave  the  rebeb/  rather  than  compelled  by 
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want,  and  brought  in  dgkt  cows  and  a  bull.    Another  time  fi?e  . 
boys  fetched  in  four  cows. 

''  Having  spent  much  time  and  ammunition  with  little  success, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  them  150  mariners,  and  several  cart« 
loads  of  petards,  gcanadoes,  &c,  for  an  assault.  They  offered  20L 
to  the  first  man  that  should  scale  the  wall,  and  so  by  descending 
sums  to  the  twentieth  man:  but,  as  this  order  had  no  effect,  tkey 
made  them  drunk  with  strong  waters.  Sir  Walter,  for  fear  he 
should  be  valiant  against  his  will,  was  the  only  man  who  came  so- 
ber to  the  assault  Thus  armed  with  drink,  they  storm  the  Cas- 
tle on  all  sides,  and  apply  the  scaling  ladders;  and  it  was  ordered 
by  their  leaders,  that,  when  twenty  men  were  entered,  they  should 
give  a  watch'word  to  the  rest,  which  was  Oid  Watt;  an  ominous 
.word,  as  it  proved,,  They  divided  their  forces  into  two  parties; 
one  assaulted  the  middle  ward,  defended  by  Captain  Laurence, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison;  the  other  assaulted  the  upper 
ward,  which  Lady  Bankes,  her  daughters,  women,  and  five  sol- 
diers, defended;  and,  to  her  eternal  honour,  as  boavely  performed 
it.  For,  by  heaving  over  stones  and  hot  embers,  they  repulsed  the 
rebels,  and  kqpt  them  from  climbing  the  ladders,  to  throw  in  wild 
fire,  which  they  had  ready  in  their  hands.  They  had  killed  ai|d 
wounded  in. the  uege  and  assault  100  men. 

*'  Sir  Walter,  hearing  the  King  s  forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Caer- 
.narvon,  were  advancing,  retired  to  London,  in  great  haste,  and 
left  Sydenham  to  bring  off  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  re- 
mainder of  the  soldiers,  who  retired  into  the  Church,  intending  to 
march  off  in  the  night;  but  as  supper  waswt  on  the  table,  an 
alarm  was  given,  that  the  King's  forces  were  -near.  On  this  he  left 
his  supper,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  and  took  boat  for  Poole,  . 
Reaving  100  horses  on  the  shore,  which  the  besieged  made  their 
prize*  Thus  after  six  weeks  strict  siege,  this  Castle,  the  key  of 
those  parts,  was,  by  the  resolution  of  that  honourable  lady,  and 
the  valor  of  Captain  Laurence,  and  about  eighty  soldiers,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men,  deliveredj  August  4thy  l(>-jt3."* 


In 


•  HolchiBt't  Donet,  Vol.  I.  p.  S84,  sd  Edit. 
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40O  DOESETSHIRC. 

In  the  years  l645  and  1^46,  the  Castle  was  apin  beaegcd,  i: 
rather  blockaded,  by  the  Parliament  s  forces,  who  obtained  ^ 
Kssion  thh)agh  the  treacheiy  t^f  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pitman,  u 
officer  of  the  garrison.  When  it  was  delivered  up,  the  Parlk- 
ment  ordered  it  to  be  demolished ;  and  the  walls  and  tovers  vttt 
undermined,  and  thrown  down,  or  blown  up  with  ganpotiier. 
*^  Thus  this  ancient  and  magnificent  feibnc  was  reduced  to  a  faeip 
of  ruins,  and  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  dreadful  efiecti 
of  anarchy,  and  the  rage  of  civil  war.  The  ruins  are  large,  and 
allowed  to  be  the  noblest  and  grandest  in  the  kingdom,  consder* 
ing  the  extent  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  The  vmin^ 
ments  of  the  King's  Tower,  the  round  towers  leaning  » if  i^j 
to  fall,  the  broken  walls,  and  vast  pieces  of  them  tumbled  dovo 
into  the  vale  below,  form  such  a  scene  of  havock  and  desolatieiH 
08  strikes  eveiy  curious  spectator  with  horror  and  concern.''* 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Corfe,  eastward,  is  Ki5i 
Barrow  Down,  an  eminence  which  derives  its  name  from  nifie 
large  Barrows  situated  on  it  in  a  line,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Bri- 
tish construction.  The  whole  number  of  barrows  on  thisDova 
are  sixteen ;  most  of  them  are  circular,  and  very  heatly  shaped; 
their  dimensions  are  various.  Eight  or  ten  are  surrounded  with » 
shallow  trench ;  and  near  them  is  a  hollow,  or  cavity.  The  irtwt 
elevated  part  of  this  Down  is  642  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
The  prospect  it  commands  is  exceedingly  extensive,  and  beaorifirl: 
the  village  and  bay  of  Swanwich,  the  British  Channel  beyond  it, 
the  sandy  shores  of  Hampshire,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  the  likti 
Wight,  arc  all  included  in  the  view. 

GRANGE,  or  CREECH  GRANGE,  the  seat  of  John  Boni 
Esq.  was  anciently  the  retiring  place  of  the  Abbot  of  Bindon^and 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey.  After  the  Dissolution  it 
came  to  the  Laurence  family,  the  last  of  whom  sold  it,  about  the 
time  of  Charies  the  Second,  to  Nathaniel  Bond,  Esq.  ancestor  to 
the  present  owner.  The  Mansion  is  an  elegant  and  convenient 
structure:  it  was  built  by  the  Laurences,  but  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved 

•  Hutchim's  Dorset^  Vol.  I.  p.  s86.  ad  £dit 
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proved  by  the  late  Deunis  Bond,  Esq.  and  the  present  owner. 
The  grounds  are  very  pleasant;  and,  from  the  judicious  intermi^c- 
ture  of  groves,  lawns,  and  pieces  of  water,  form  an  agreeable  con* 
trast  to  a  dreary  heath  which  nearly  surrounds  the  estate. 

On  the  hill  to  the  south  of  this  mansion,  a  similar  Phenomenon 
is  recorded  to  have  been  observed,  to  that  seen  in  the  year  1744 
on  the  mountain  Souter-Fell,  in  Cumberland.*  This  was  the 
visionary  semblance  of  a  vast  number  of  armed  men,  apparently 
several  thousands,  who  appeared  to  be  marchirig  from  Flower's 
Barrow,  over  Grange  Hill :  at  the  same  time  a  great  noise,  and 
clashing  of  arms,  was  supposed  to  be  heard.  These  appearances 
were  observed  on  an  evening  in  December,  1678,  by  Captain  John 
Laurence,  then  owner  of  Grange,  his  brother,  and  '*  by  all  the 
people  in  the  cottages  and  hamlets  thereabouts,  who  left  their  sup« 
per  and  houses,  and  came  to  Wareham,  and  alarmed  the  town;  on 
which  the  boats  were  all  drawn  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  bridge  barricadoed.  Three  hundred  of  the  militia  were  also 
marched  to  Wareham;  and  Captain  Laurence  and  his  brother 
went  post  to  London,  and  deposed  the  particulars  on  oath  before 
the  Council."t 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  KIMERIDGE, 

•  See  Vol.  III.  p.  58. 

f  Hutchint*a  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  p.  327,  sd  Edit  "  I  have  in  my  pouessioD," 
continues  our  author^  **  an  original  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dolman,  I 
suppose  then  clerk  of  the  Council,  dated  December  14,  1678,  directed  to  George 
Fulford,  and  Robert  Cotton,  Esqrs.  Officers  of  the  Militia,  wherein  he  tells  them, 
Mr.  Secreury  Coventry  had  communicated  their  letter  of  the  lOth  instant, 
touching  the  number  of  armed  men,  pretended  to  be  seen  in  Purbeck,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  who  commanded  him  to  let  them  know,  that  they  took 
in  good  part  their  care  of  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence;  and  that 
the  contrivers  and  spreaders  of  this  false  news  were  ordered  to  be  sent  for,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  deserts;  and  had  not  Captain  Laurence  and  his  fa« 
mily  been  of  known  affection  to  the  Government,  he  would  have  been  severely 
punished.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  beta  owing  to  the  thick  fogs  and 
mists  that  often  hang  on  the  hills  in  Purbeck,  and  form  grotesque  appearances 
of  craggy  rocks«  and  ruins  of  buildings.  At  this  time  the  evening  sun  might 
glance  on  these,  which,  usistcd  and  improved  by  a  strong  imsgioation,  caused 
the  spectators  to  fancy  what  never  existed." 
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KIMERIDGE,  a  miserable  village  about  one  mile  from  tkevs, 
is  situated  near  an  abrupt  terroiDation  of  a  ridge  of  hilb,  whid, 
in  this  vicinity,  are  composed  of  a  white  compact  species  of  Hik. 
stone,  with  very  narrow  veins  of  chert  appearing  tomrds  the 
base.  **  There  seems  to  be  a  transition  of  one  of  these  sabstuos 
into  the  other;  for  we  discovered  that  such  parts  of  theTomof 
chert  as  were  contiguous  to  the  lime-stoney  effervesced  slightly  witi 
acids,  forming  an  intermediate  species,  as  it  were;  both  bad  a 
strong  bituminous  smell  when  rubbed  with  steel.*^ 

The  Manor  of  Kimeridge  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Cerne pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest,  and  continued  to  form  part  of  its  pose* 
lions  till  the  Dissolution,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  it  to  Sir 
'William  Uvedalc,  Knt.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Elizabedi  it  becase 
the  property  of  John  Clavel,  in  a  collateral  branch  of  whose  fa- 
mily it  still  remains.  This  parish  is  productive  of  J/m  MaOy 
which  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  Lord  Mounijoy,  vbo 
procured  a  patent  to  make  alum  here,  but  the  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful. After  tliis.  Sir  William  Gavel  searched,  and  had  brooflii 
the  making  of  alum  to  perfection,  when  the  works  were  seized  by 
a  person  who  had  obtained  the  King's  patent  for  making  aJum,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others;  and  Sir  William,  after  expending  above 
40001.  and  building  a  pier  of  stone  100  feet  in  length,  sixty  broad, 
and  fifty  high,  was  obliged  to  desist.  On  the  clifi  bordeiiog 
Kimeridge  Bay,  about  sixteen  feet  only  below  the  summit,  a  Foi- 
silCoal  is  dug;  which  Dr.  Maton  describes  as  "  an  argiUsaoas 
slate,  in  a  high  degree  of  impregnation  with  bitumen,  and  oTa 
blackish  brown  color.  It  is  found  in  large  lumps,  in  a  stntoin 
about  three  feet  deep,  but  does  not  extend  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  shore.  It  burns  very  strong  and  bright;  and  emits  a  sul- 
phureous smell.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  soon  ^ 
into  pieces;  but  in  the  cliffs,  or  under  water,  it  is  veiy  hard.  Tbf 
price  is  about  eight  shillings  per  ton :  it  is  chiefly  used  in  ovens, 
and  by  the  poor  people,"t 

*  Maton'a  Observations^  &c.  Vol,  I.  p.  31. 
f  Hutcbina*!  Da^aeC. 
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Near  Smcdmore^  in  this  parish,  *'  is  found  what  the  country  peo^* 
pie  call  Coal  Money.  This  is  generally  discovered  two  ot 
three  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  inclosed  between  two  stones 
set  edgeways,  and  covered  with  a  third,  like  kistvaens,  and  mingled 
urith  a  few  bones  of  some  animal.  Sometimes  many  of  the  pieces 
are  found  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  near  the  surface;  and  it  is  ob-* 
servable,  that  the  spot  where  they  lie  seems  to  be  made  ground: 
tbey  are  of  a  round  form;  from  one  to  two,  or  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick:  one  side  is  Bat, 
the  other  convex,  on  which  are  several  mouldings.  On  the  flat 
side  are  two,  sometimes  four,  small  round  holes  near  the  rim ;  but 
they  do  not  penetrate  through  the  piece.  Antiquaries  conclude 
tfacra  to  be  British  antiquities;  but  whether  amulets  or  money,  ii 
jiot  agreed."* 

ENCOMBE,  a  seat  of  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  one  of  th* 
Representatives  for  this  county,  occupies  the  bosom  of  a  very  deep 
vale,  that  opens  to  the  British  Channel.  The  situation  is  ex* 
tremely  fine;  and  a  piece  of  water  near  the  house  is  so  happily 
managed,  as  to  have  the  appearance,  from  the  windows,  of  form-* 
ing  part  of  the  sea,  which  terminates  the  view  along  the  vale. 
The  grounds  are  disposed  with  much  taste;  the  plantations  are  ex^ 
tensive ;  and  the  mansion  itself  is  a  very  handsome  building  of  Pur* 
beck  stone.  Its  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  manor* 
house  of  the  Cullifords;  but  the  manor  and  farm  passed  from  that 
family  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  for  the  '^  payment  of  debts,'^ 
in  the  year  1734.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs« 
Lora  Pitt,  who  gave  it  to  her  second  son,  John,  late  a  Commis-* 
sioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  Surveyor  General  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Woods  and  Forests.  This  gentleman  erected  the  present 
edifice  in  place  of  the  ancient  house,  which  was  much  decayed. 
In  the  year  1753,  ''  was  found  on  this  CEtrm,  a  Mushroom  that 
weighed  eight  pounds,  was  fifteen  inches  long,  ten  round,  eight 
deep,  and  almost  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8."t 

St.  Adh£lm*s  Head,  a  noted  sea-mark,  and  ope  of  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  Purbeck  coast^  is  a  bold  cliff,  rising  to 

C  c  2  tht 

•  Hutchint'c  Doriet,  Vol  I.  p.  ai^*  "^  Ibid,  p.  tgg. 
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die  height  of  nearly  440  feet,  almost  perpendicularij.  Oalk 
very  brink  of  the  precipice,  exposed  to  the  full  fiiiy  of  the  to4;, 
is  a  small  stone  square  Chapel,  measuring  seven  yards  square,  ogv 
neglected,  and  in  ruins.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  sustained  oaa 
single  pillar,  and  four  circular  arches,  that  intersect  each  oiW, 
The  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  under  a  round  arched  door-vaj; 
at  the  south-east  corner  is  a  small  window.  This  was  **  dedicaled 
to  St  Ad  helm,  and  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  chantij,  in 
which  religious  rites  were  performed  for  the  safety  of  roarinen, 
whose  perils  must  often  have  been  audibly  announced  to  the  pikst 
by  the  thundering  roar  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks."  Near  du! 
cliff,  the  Uahaoell  East  Indiaman,  Captain  Pierce,  was  wrecked, 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  January,  17S6*;  and  so  dread/ol 
was  the  storm,  that  in  two  hours  after  the  ship  struck,  not  an  atoa 
pf  her  was  to  be  seen.* 

SWANWICIJ,  or  Swanage,  is  a  large  and  populous  village,  si- 
tuated on  a  very  low  spot  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  tk 
Ible,  near  the  margin  of  Swanwich  Bay.  It  was  anciently  a  cbs- 
pelry  to  Worth  Matravers,  but  was  made  a  distinct  parish  about 
the  year  1500.  Near  this  place  the  Danish  fleet  was  wrecked  in 
the  reign  of  King  Alfred;  though  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  applkt- 
tion  of  the  names  of  places  at  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Chronide, 
mistakenly  assigns  that  event  to  an  inland  village,  called  Swanwidi, 


*  The  circQTnstancei  attending  this  fatal  wreck,  are  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
tnme.  Capuin  Pierce  waa  the  oldeat  officer  in  the  Company's  seryice,  aod  w 
jutt  proceeding  on  hia  bat  voyage  to  India,  accompanied  by  hia  twodangfaien, 
■nd  several  other  relativea,  A  short  time  before  the  ship  went  ta  pieces,  tk 
Captain  called  Mr.  Meriton,  the  second  mate,  into  the  caddy,  '*  where  his  two 
daughters,  two  nieces,  and  three  other  beautiful  young  ladies,  were  clingisg 
round  him  for  protection;  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  la> 
dies  to  escape,  he  nobly  resolved  to  chare  their  fale;  and  addreasing  himself  &> 
his  daughters,  and  enfolding  them  in  his  arms,  he  said,  **  Then,  my  dor  chil- 
dren, we  will  perish  together."  The  ahip  disappeared  in  a  few  miautes.  The 
unhappy  wretches  who  gained  the  rocks  were  in  a  more  dreadful  aitoatioo; 
many  of  them  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  returning  aurge.  No 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persona  perished ;  and  of  the  eighty-tvo 
that  escaped  (chiefly  through  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  neighbouring  quarrien) 
many  were  terribly  bruiaedi  and  others  had  their  limba  broken.*' 
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in  Hampshire*  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  hut  small  and 
low ;  and  are  disposed  in  one  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  The  Church  is  a  very  spacious  structure,  of  dissimilar 
styles  of  architecture,  it  having  been  enlarged  at  different  periods, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  increased.  The  tower  is  the  most 
ancient  part;  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  erected  before  the 
birth  of  Christ*  **  It  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
Isle,  not  excepting  even  Corfe  Castle;  for  though  composed  of  the 
same  sort  of  stone,  this  has  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  nitrous  in- 
crustation than  that  has,  and  like  it,  the  mortar  is  almost  petri- 
fied, or  turned  into  stone,  by  length  of  time.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  and  about  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height:  the  chief  en- 
trance was  through  a  large  arch  in  the  east  side,  which  now  serves 
for  a  passage  into  the  Church.  In  this  side,  and  at  about  half- 
way the  height,  is  a  large  arched  window.  In  the  upper  loft  are 
four  lancet  windows,  one  on  each  side;  besides  some  small  aper- 
tures for  the  admission  of  light  in  every  loft."*  The  tower  is  with- 
out ornament  of  any  kind. 

In  the  year  1788,  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  set  on  foot  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  herring  fishery  here,  and  manufectory 
of  dried  herrings;  and  having  contributed  himself,  prevailed  on 
several  reputable  merchants  to  join  him.  Several  houses  were 
erected  for  smoking  and  curing  them.  The  season  for  fishing 
usually  begins  in  September,  and  continues  about  two  months; 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  season  is  consi- 
derable; the  herrings,  when  cured,  are  in  part  disposed  of  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the  rest  are  shipped  for  Portsmouth,  London,  and 
other  p  laces. t 

Swanwich  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  Stone  Quarries^ 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  within  the  parish,  constantly 
worked.  When  they  were  originally  opened  is  unknown,  as  they 
have  been  worked  time  immemorially.  "  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  columns  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  were  finished  in 
125S,  and  likewise  the  Hall  at  Winchester,  an  ancient  building, 

C  c  3  are 

*  Hutchiiu'a  Dorset,  VoL  I.  p.  259.  sd  Edit.  f  ^Ibid. 
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are  made  of  the  stone  (though  not  now  in  use)  calkd  Pubd 
marble,  dug  near  the  fort,  at  the  point  of  land  called  Pnn^ 
Point,  that  runs  into  the  sea,  and  forms  one  side  of  Svankk 
Bay.  There  are  likewise  some  miles  within  land  veiy  lat]ge  qar- 
ties  where  this  marble  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  dug.* 

The  stone  is  of  various  descriptions;  but  is  chiefly  compondoi 
shells  and  other  marine  eravks,  closely  cemented  U^edter  W  s 
calcareous  spar.  *'  Immense  rocks  extend  along  the  cosst  to  St 
Adhelm's  Head,  and  beyond,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  iam  of  ^ 
southern  part  of  Purbeck.  It  exhibits  different  degrees  of  £DeDes« 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  shells  is  much  farther  advioced  ia 
some  specimens  than  in  others.  In  the  interstices  of  the  ttnit  of 
lime-stone  about  Peverel  Point,  are  numerous  glittering  ayO^d 
selentte,  formed  in  a  sort  of  fibrous  marl.  The  surface  of  tin 
marl  is  here  and  there  covered  with  a  fine  farinaceous  g^psm; 
and  it  appears  also  in  an  indurated  state,  constituting  altenote 
strata  with  the  lime-stone.  Pyrites  abound  in  the  latter,  tsi 
hence  the  sulphuric  acid  concerned  in  the  formation  of  theiek- 
nite  and  gypsum  seems  to  be  obtained."t 

Fossib  of  different  species  of  fish  are  frequently  dug  out  of  tk 
quarries,  as  well  as  petrifactions  of  other  marine  pioductm. 
Mr.  Bonfield,  a  merchant  of  Swanwich,  has  two  veiy  perfect  r- 
semblances  of  bream  fish  in  his  possession;  one  of  them  is  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  €ive  in  breadth ;  the  other  nine  iDcbs 
and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  three  quaiteis 
in  breadth.  The  quarriers,  or  stone  merchants,  are  united  is  a 
Society,  governed  by  particular  regulations,  and  meet  annually  on 
Shrove  1  uesday,  at  Corfe  Castle,  where  they  keep  their  reconk 
The  quantity  of  stone  shipped  from  the  quay  annuallyi  is  neaiiy 
50,000  tons;  the  best  sort  sells  for  128.  per  ton  at  the  resxL 
Most  of  the  blocks  are  previously  cut  into  convenient  masses  for 
paving  and  building.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  parisfa;  bsi^ 
turned  under  the  population  act,  was  300;  of  inhabitants,  1382. 
the  women  and  children  are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  flax. 

STUDLAND 

*  Hutchins'i  Dorset*  Vol.  I.  p.  351.  td  Edit, 
f  Maton's  Observations,  Vol.  I.  p.  ao. 
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STUDLAND  is  a  small  village,  consisting  of  about  hdy  or 
sixty  bouses  scattered  over  a  common,  near  a  romantic  range  of 
cliflsy  ^'  whicb  end  in  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  tbe  Soutb- 
Haven  Point,  and  form  a  boundary  to  Poole  Harbour.     The 
cliffs  are  composed  of  a  compact  yellow  sand-stone,  in  which  are 
several  cavities,  darkened  by  overhanging  shrubs/'*    On  the  com- 
mon are  several  barrows,  differently  shaped ;  some  large  and  ob* 
long;  most  of  them  round  and  rude;  but  what  particularly  excites 
remark,  is,  the  Adlingestone,  or  AoGLESTON£,t  an  extraordinary 
insulated  rock,  which  rests  on  an  apparently  natural  eminence  to 
tbe  west  of  Studland  Bay.     This  immense  stone  is  somewhat  in 
tbe  sbape  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  irregular  triangle;  one  of  whose 
sides  is  placed  uppermost,  though  it  might  have  been  originally 
quadrilateral.     Its  circumference,  at  a  medium,  is  about  eighty 
feet;  its  height  nearly  twenty.     **  On  the  east  front  it  is  convex, 
or  gibbous;  on  the  west  nearly  flat;  on  the  top,  a  ridge,  or  bulge, 
runs  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south,  whence  it  slopes  away 
to  the  east,  six  feet,  and  to  the  west,  five.     There  is  a  considerable 
cleft  in  the  middle  from  cast  to  west ;  and  on  the  surface  are 
three  hollows,  or  cavities,  perhaps  rock-basons,  in  wfiich  ravens 
are  bred.     It  is  overgrown  with  heath,  and  turfs  have  been  cut 
there;  the  stone  is  much  worn  by  the  weather,  and  the  surface  is 
very  unequal,  rough,  and  full  of  cracks,  and  likewise  parts  into 
horizontal  layers,  or  laminse,  especially  on  the  east  side,  and  at  the 
ends:  the  quarriers  compute  its  weight  at  400  tons."'     The  emi- 
nence on  which  it  is  raised  occupies  upwards  of  half  an  acre:  the 
steepest  part  of  tbe  slope  is  300  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height, 
ninety;  and  is  entirely  covered  with  heath,  fern,  and  furze:  round 
the  bottom  appear  traces  of  a  shallow  ditch  almost  filled  up. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  barrows  which  surround  this  sin* 
gular  monument,  as  well  as  the  barrow-like  form  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
memory  of  a  British  Chief;  though  whether  it  was  intended  for  a 

C  c  4  sepulchral 

*  Maton's  Observations,  Vol.  II.  p.  ftft. 
f  Fr«m  the  Saxon  Halig-Han,  i.  e.  Holy  Home. 
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•q>ulchral  roemorialy  or  whether  the  heap  of  earth  was  thrown  «p 
only  to  render  the  top  of  the  rock  accessible,  is  ancertain.  TVe 
term  Agglestone  undoubtedly  seems  to  imply  an  appropiiatiaii  to 
religious  purposes;  but  what  those  purposes  were  most  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

A  question  has  been  started  whether  this  rock  has  been  bron^t 
hither,  and  raised  by  an,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  grovth 
of  the  spot;  the  latter  seems  most  probable.    The  ancient  Britons, 
there  is  little  doubt,  bad  skill  to  lift  great  weights,  as  is  evinced  by 
many  indisputed  remains ;  nor  is  the  magnitude  of  the  Agglestone 
greater  than  that  of  the  Tohnen  at  Constantine,  in  Cornwall,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Borlase ;  yet  the  enormous  bulk  of  this  stone  in  its 
primitive  state,  may  incline  one  rather  to  imagine  it  to  be  a  natu- 
ral rock,  and  that  the  barrow  (if  such  it  is)  was  formed  by  a  tx^ 
lection  of  earth  thrown  up  round  it:  the  red  heath-sand,  or  moor- 
stone,  is  very  common  all  over  the  heath ;  though  it  does  not 
abound  hereabouts  in  any  large  masses.     Ferrugineous  sand-stone 
is  plentiful  throughout  the  north-east  part  of  Purbeck,  which 
is  a  bleak,  unfruitful  heath ;  and,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea, 
clifls  and  hills  of  sand  are  continually  there  accumulating,  which 
exactly  applies  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Agglestone  ;  and  moist 
semi-oxygenated  particles  of  iron  (observes  Dr.  Maton)  ate  wdl 
known  to  have  an  agglutinating  power;  this  monument,  therelbxe, 
which  b  composed  of  ferrugineous  sand-stone,  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  spot ;  and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
supposing  that  the  Druids  (if  it  be  true  that  it  is  a  Druidical  mo- 
nument) would  bring  so  enormous  a  mass  from  a  distance.    The 
countxy  people  call  it  the  Devil's  Night-Cap;  and  there  is  a  tia- 
dition,  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  threw  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  an  intent  to  demolish  Corfe  Castle.* 

THE  ISLE  OF  BROWNSEA 

Is  situated  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Studland,  at  the 
cast  end  of  the  bay  of  Poole,  opposite  to  the  enti^ance.     Its  ibnn 

is 
•  Weturn  CouQtics,  Vol.  I.  p.  sft. 
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is  an  irregular  oval ;  its  length  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  contains  about 
300  acres,  well  watered ;  but  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  Isle  it 
partly  over-run  with  heath,  furze,  and  fern.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  it  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  of  whose 
heirs  it  was  purchased  about  the  year  1726,  for  3001.  by  William 
Benson,  Esq.  Auditor  of  the  Imprest.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Sturt  family,  by  whom  considerable  plantations  have  been 
made,  and  many  acres  of  land  brought  into  cultivation.  On  the 
east  part  of  the  Isle  is  an  embattled  Mansion,  called  Beownsea 
Castle;  a  building  originally  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  Corporation  of  Poole,  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour  and  town.  This  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  Civil  Wars; 
but  having  fallen  to  decay,  was  fitted  up  by  the  late  Humphrey 
Sturt,  Esq.  as  a  domestic  residence.  On  this  small  Isle  many 
curious  plants  are  obtained ;  numerous  specimens  of  which  were 
collected  under  the  direction  of  Auditor  Benson,  and  pasted  up  in' 
the  hall  of  the  Castle;  but  all  are  now  perished,  or  removed.  At 
a  small  distance  eastward,  19  a  platform  of  twelve  nine  pounders. 

POOLE, 

A  TOWN  and  county  of  itself,  derives  its  name  from  the  bay,  or 
pool,  on  the  north  side  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  stands  on  a 
peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  land. 
Being  on  the  borders  of  a  wide,  desolate  heath,  and  on  an  unshel- 
tered shore,  it  has  a  dreary  and  bleak  appearance.  The  peninsula 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad;  and  within 
that  compass  are  three  or  four  considerable  streets,  running  nearly 
north-east  and  south-west,  mostly  composed  of  mean  and  irre- 
gular buildings,  and  a  cross  street  parallel  with  the  quay,  at  the 
east  end  of  which  stands  a  Custom  House;  this  being  the  most 
considerable  port  in  the  county.  The  town  dues,  or  petty  cus- 
toms, for  goods  landed,  or  taken  out  of  the  vessels  moored  to  the 
quay,  are  claimed  by  the  Corporation ;  and  it  appears  that  thft 
customs  within  one  year  have  amounted  to  nearly  lO^OOOl.    The 

fortifications 
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fortifications  ftre  veiy  inagnificant:  the  sea  formerly  came  up  t9 
the  town,  but  has  now  retired  several  paces:  the  fortifici&QQs 
however,  inconsiderable  as  they  were,  Charles  the  Second  caosed 
to  be  dismantled,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy  for  the  obstinacy  of  tkt 
townsmen  ag^nst  his  father's  interests.  In  1745  the  ditch  ns 
dug,  and  an  entrenchment  thrown  yp;  the  remains  of  thii  latter 
are  still  apparent  Poole,  previous  to,  and  long  after,  the  Conqoest, 
formed  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Canford,  and  being  a  parcel  of  tbe 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  belonged  to  the  Long-espes^  the  Flanta^ntU^ 
the  Lacy9f  and  the  Montacutts;  the  last  of  whom  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  married  to  Neville^  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  this  maoor, 
as  part  of  the  earldom  of  Salisbury,  devolved  to  him.  Upon  his 
defection  from  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  joining  the  Yoik  party,  Iiis 
estates  were  seised  by  the  Crown ;  and  from  the  fourteenth  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  it  was  granted 
teverally  tp  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to  Edward,  £aii  of 
Warwick.  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  it  to  his  natural  soiiy  Henry  Fitz- 
roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset.  It  was  afterwards  grantal 
by  the  same  Monarch  to  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  E&eter, 
and  his  wife.  On  his  attainder,  the  manor  again  reverted  to  die 
Crown.  Charles  the  First  granted  it  to  the  IFM  family,  whae 
representative.  Sir  John  Webb,  Bart,  b  the  present  possessor. 
When  Poole  was  made  a  town  and  county  in  itself  by  Queen  £h- 
sabcth,  the  manor  was  severed  from  that  of  Catiford;  yet  it  bis 
been  determined  that  the  Lord  of  Canford  has  a  right  to  hold  a 
court  in  Poole  once  a  year;  and  it  still  pays  the  ancient  fee-Anns 
to  the  Lord  of  that  Manor. 

The  borough  of  Poole  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  Williani 
Long-espe  granting  a  number  of  privileges  to  the  Burgesses  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  on  payment  of  seventy  marks.  His  charter  fvs 
confirmed  by  William  Montacute,  who  changed  the  office  denomi- 
nated, in  the  former  charter,  Prapositus^  into  Ma^or,  Other 
liberties  were  afterwards  given  and  confirmed  to  the  tov^n  by 
different  Monarchs;  but  for  its  most  considerable  privileges,  Pool« 
is  indebted  to  Elisabeth.  This  Sovereign  incorporated  aiKi  ^ 
it  a  free  town,  and,  after  adding  other  immunities,  directed  it  to 

he 
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be  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  and  to  appoint  its  own  Sberi^, 
&c.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  and  county  of  Southampton. 
The  government  of  Poole  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  four  Aldermen, 
and  twenty-eight  Burgesses,     The  Mayor,  who  is  chosen  from 
among  the  Burgesses,  is  always  a  Justice  of  Peace;  and  when  his 
year  expires,  commences  Alderman,  and  is  generally  Senior  Bai- 
liff and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  ensuing  year.     He  is  Admiral 
within  the  liberties,  and  was  anciently  Mayor  of  the  Staple.    The 
Burgesses  are  chosen  by  the  Mayor.     This  borough  was  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  forty-second  of 
Edward  the  Third :  it  then  intermitted  sending  till  the  thirty-first 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.     The  right  of  election  is  possessed  by  the 
Burgesses,  whether  resident  or  otherwise.     The  number  of  voters 
is  ninety-six.    The  Sheriff  and  Water  Bailiff  are  annually  elected 
from  among  the  Burgesses,  and  the  subordinate  officers  at  the 
usual  times.     A  quarter  session  is  held  for  the  town  by  the  Mayor 
and  Justices:  and  should  any  criminal  or  civil  cause  remain  to  be 
tried,  the  Judge,  on  the  circuit,  comes  hither  in  his  way  to  Dor- 
chester.   Civil  causes  are,  however,  generally  tried  at  the  latter 
town,  or  at  Winchester. 

Leland  attributes  the  rise  of  this  town  to  ''  the  Danes  warres," 
which  ^'  sore  rased  Wareham ;"  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  at« 
tained  any  particular  consequence  till  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  when  the  port  became  more  frequented ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  furnished  the  King  with  four  ships,  and  ninety-four  men. 
From  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  experienced 
many  vicissitudes;  but  about  that  time  was  **  well  inhabited."  His 
successors,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Richard  the  Third,  granted  it 
several  privileges.  - 

On  the  12th  of  October,  in  the  year  1483,  Henry,  Eari  of 
Richmond,  in  his  first  expedition  from  St.  Malo's,  was  driveti 
near  this  place  by  a  storm.  Richard  the  Third,  willing  to  get 
Richmond  into  his  power,  ordered  signals  to  be  made,  encouraging 
him  to  land,  though  the  shore  was  lined  with  soldiers;  but  the 
Earl  receiving  an  ambiguous  answer  to  a  message  which  he  sent, 
doubted  the  fiuth  of  the  proposal  offered,  and  immediately  sailed 

1)ack 
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back  to  France.  In  Leland's  time,  Poole  had  decreased  to  ''i 
poor  fischar  village;"  but  it  soon  afterwards  became  more  flonmb- 
ing,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  cosa- 
ty.  Its  population,  according  to  the  late  returns,  amoonted  t9 
4761 ;  and  the  number  of  houses  to  1059. 

The  Church  was  anciently  a  Chapel  of  ease  to  Canfbrd;  butii 
now  parochial.  It  is  an  ancient  fabric,  consisting  of  a  body,  tvo 
aisles,  and  a  tower.  Within  it  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Peter  Jolifie,  who,  with  only  two  others,  took  a  privateer; 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  William  the  Third  with  t  goU 
nedal  and  a  commission.  The  altar-piece  is  elegantly  coostmcti 
of  mahogany.  In  the  town  are  several  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Quakers,  and  Anabaptists. 

The  principal  buildings,  besides  the  Church,  are  the  Market- 
House,  the  Town-Hall,  and  the  Wool-House.  The  Mariet-Hout 
was  rebuilt  in  176 1.  On  the  front  is  an  inscription,  implying, 
that  it  was  erected  at  the  joint  expence  of  Joseph  Gulston,  Jna. 
Esq.  in  grateful  memory  of  his  father  Joseph  Gulston,  Sen.  Esq. 
being  chosen  that  year  fourth  time  member  for  the  town  and 
county ;  and  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Calcrafl,  the  other  represen- 
tative. The  TowH'HaU  is  in  Fish  Street,  built  anno  1572:  under 
it  is  the  prison.  There  are  also  several  schoob,  and  a  flourishiDg 
Sunday  School,  established  by  means  of  the  peiseverance  and  libe- 
rality of  W.  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  then  one  of  the  representatives.  Tbe 
great  Cellar,  King's  Hall,  or  JFool-Howe^  is  an  edifice  of  some  an- 
tiquity, but  has  lately  been  partly  rebuilt  Adjoining  to  tbis  is 
the  Town-House,  erected  1727,  by  a  company  of  merchants. 

PooU  Bay  unites  with  the  British  Channel  by  a  narrow  entrsjin 
on  the  east.  Leland  states  it  to  be  twenty  miles  in  circumfcrence, 
but  this  is  certainly  inaccurate;  for,  when  all  the  windiiigs  of  tbe 
shore,  and  the  projections  of  the  mud-banks,  are  properly  traced, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  compass  exceeds  sixty  miles.  Horsiey 
seems  to  place  the  Magnw  Partus  of  Ptolemy  here;  but  Richard 
of  Cirencester's  calculation,  which  removes  that  station  to  Porciies- 
tier,  seems  more  just;  especially  as  Camden,  and  other  eminent 
antiquaries,  coincide  with  him  in  opinion.  This  Bay  contsins  seve- 
ral 
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ral  Islands,  and  is  full  of  mud^banks,  intersected  by  many  chan- 
nels, which  admit  the  passage  of  boats,  and  other  small  vesseb.  A 
scheme  was  formerly  projected,  to  embank,  inclose,  and  recover 
these  banks;  but  the  execution  of  it  was,  however,  found  to  be  im^ 
practicable.  Though  the  town  claims  much  dominion  in  this 
Bay,*  the  Lord  of  Corfe  Castle  has  a  power  and  jurisdiction,  as 
Admiral  by  Water  and  Land  on  the  Seas  round  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  on  the  high  seas,  and  throughout  the  whole  Island,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  grant  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Christopher  Hat* 
ton.  The  fishermen  of  Wareham,  upon  paying  a  small  fine  to  the 
Lord-  of  Corfe  Castle,  have  a  right  also  to  fish  in  these  waters.  A 
considerable  Ot/sier  FUkery  is  carried  on  here,  which  supplies  the 
London  markets  for  two  months  every  season;  and  no  less  than 
forty  sloops  and  boats  are  employed  in  this  traffic,  during  which 
time  the  receipts  are  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds.  The 
last  day's  catching,  by  a  prescriptive  regulation,  is  thrown  into 
the  channels  in  the  harbour,  where  the  oysters  are  left  to  fatten, 
and  supply  the  town  and  neighbouring  country  during  the  winter. 
Other  fish  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  and  the  harbour  plaice  are 
most  excellent.  "  Herrings  have  also  been  caught  in  such  plenty, 
as  to  be  sold  for  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  continued  on  that  coast  for 
three  months.'^t 

In  digging  a  dock  at  Ham,  opposite  the  harbour,  in  the  year 
1747,  a  large  bed  of  oyster  shells  was  found,  six  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  regularly  piled  up.  This  bed  had  been  formed  by  the  fisher* 
men,  who  deposited  the  shells  after  they  had  taken  out  the 
fish  for  pickling,  &c.  without  breaking  the  ligatures;   this  was 

the 

*  A  case  of  ejectment  decided,  however,  in  179s,  in  fiivor  of  Sir  John 
Webb#  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Poole;  for  by  thii  decision- hit  manor  it 
laid  to  extend  into  the  town  u  far  at  low*water  mark.  The  injury  this  may 
occasion  to  individuals,  who  have  erected  wharfs,  warehouses,  &c.  for  time  im« 
memorial,  without  any  manorial  acknowledgment,  may  probably  affect  also 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  town  itself:  many  persons  having  considered 
themselves  at  full  liberty  to  erect  buildings  for  their  private  use  at  a  vast  expcnce, 
art  now  held  liable  to  pay  hnavy  rents,  and  other  acknowledgmeali. 

t  Htttchins't  Oonet,  Vol  1,  p.  16,  td  Edit 
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the  custom  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  which,  in  l640,  and  l670» 
induced  the  Corporation,  who  imagined  that  such  incnmbianGa 
might  injure  the  channel,  to  cause  the  fishermen  to  open  tboi 
oysters  in  the  boats,  and  throw  the  shclb  on  the  strand,  by  which 
that  hill  of  shells  was  raised,  which  at  high  water  is  snrroimded 
by  the  sea,  and  called  Oyster  Bank. 

Foole  Harbour^  extends  about  four  miks  from  North  Haven  lo 
Redclyife  Attwell,  on  the  Purbeck  shore.  The  depth  of  wmter  n 
sufficient  for  any  ship  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet  draft.  Tbe 
trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  Newfoundland ;  and  a  nnmber  of 
young  seamen  are  trained  up  in  thu  fishery.  The  ex{x>rts  are  pro- 
vision, nets,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel ; 
with  a  variety  of  commodities  for  plantation  consumption.  The  re- 
tumsare  cod  and  salmon,  afterwards  sent  to  foreign  markets,  oil,  seal* 
skins,  firs,  and,  lately,  cranberries:  and  so  much  had  commerce 
increased,  that,  before  the  American  War,  one  capital  house  here 
had  no  less  than  twenty-four  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels,  from 
100  to  300  tons  burthen,  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  trade. 
The  number  of  ships  now  belonging  to  the  port  is  about  250; 
amounting  in  the  whole,  to  upwards  of  121,000  tons  bnnfaen: 
nearly  140  of  these  vesseb  are  employed  in  foreign  commerce. 
Tlie  imports  and  exports  of  com  are  very  considerable ;  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  Poole  from  the  foreign  northern  ports,  as  well  as 
from  Flolland,  rendering  it  extremely  convenient  for  this  trsde. 
The  granaries  are  airy  and  spacious.  The  Court  of  Admiralty 
belonging  to  the  port  was  formerly  kept  on  the  quay,  or  over  the 
passage,  at  a  place  called  Brome  Ifill ;  and  its  records  are  extant 

from 

*  In  this  hstfbour  "  the  tea  «bbs  and  flowt  four  times  in  twcnty^bur  honn; 
twice  when  the  moon  \%  at  louth-eatt  and  nortlvweit,  and  twice  when  she  it  a 
aouth  by  east,  and  north  by  west.  Two  of  these  tides  seem  to  be  occaaiooed 
by  the  Isle  of  Brownsea,  which  obstructtng  tbe  water  as  it  nrna  towards  the 
mouth  of  tbe  harbour,  causes  it  to  flow  back  again ;  this  is  the  secood  flood. 
In  the  harbour  the  ebb  and  flood  appear  akeniately  ^ery  six  houra.  The  cbh 
at  low*water,  between  the  coaa  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nns  so 
strong,  that  it  shoots  into  Poo|e  harboor,  (wMch  lies  in  the  line  of  its  course;) 
so  that  when  it  ii  low  water  at  Hunt  CaitlC|  it  is  high  water  facie."  ilatoi'j 
ObstTwUms  on  tht  Watcrn  Countiu. 
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from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  Mayor  is  president;  and 
there  is  a  Jury  impanelled  to  judge  of  causes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Formerly  this  Court  was  held  annually;  but  is  now  at 
pleasure. 

Poole  has  ^ven  birth  to  the  following  eminent  characters. 
Robert  Rogers,  Leather-Seller,  of  London,  who  left  vast  sums 
for    charitable  uses  in  London,    Oxford,   Cambridge,   and  this 
town.     John  Lewis,  M.  A.  Divine  and  Antiquary,  and  author 
of  several  valuable  publications.    William  Thompsoit,  master 
of  a  small  hoy.     In  l6d5,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  with  one 
man  and  a  boy,  having  only  two  guns,  and  some  small  arms,  he 
took  a  French  privateer  of  Cherburg,  having  on  board  sixteen 
men,  two  patereroes,  &c.  after  wounding  the  captain,  lieutenant^ 
and  six  men,  and  having  eight  sound  men  when  she  surrendered^ 
after  two  hours  engagement.     For  this  brave  exploit  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  gave  him  the  sloop  he  had  taken, 
and  a  medal  and  chain,  of  the  valine  of  501.   The  late  Sir  Peter 
Thompson,  Knt.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  was  also  bom  here.     He 
was  a  considerable  antiquary,  and  made  ample  collections  for 
the  history  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  These  manuscripts  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Peter  Thompson,  of  the  Surry  militia. 
KINGSTON  HALL,  the  seat  of  Henry  Bankes,-  Esq.  Mem- 
ber  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  stands  up« 
on  a  gentle  ascent,    between  two  and   three  miles  north-west 
from  Wimborne  Minster.     It  is  a  large  substantial  building  of 
brick,  with  stone  architraves  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  stone 
coins;  it  was  erected  about  the  year  l66S,  The  rooms  are  spacious 
and  elegant,  and  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  parti- 
cularly some  remarkably  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  a  very  large  and  most  capital  landscape  by 
Berghem,  with  the  name  and  date,  1635. 

It  was  to  an  ancestor  of  the  proprietor  of  this  mansion  that  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  was  first  introduced  on  his  arrival  in  England. 
This  gentleman,  with  his  family,  he  drew.  The  pictures  pleased; 
and  being  teen  by  Mr.  Vernon,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
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mouth*  he  and  his  master  sat  to  the  painter,  and  recoDUBeadBd 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  King.* 

^^  At  Pamphillf  adjoining  this  seat,  in  the  year  1736,  a  Is- 
bourer,  digging  in  the  earth,  accidentally  struck  his  tool  into  i 
small  Roman  urn,  and  broke  it  to  pieces :  within  it  were  aboQi 
twenty  small  silver  coins,  of  the  Emperors  Gallienus,  Posthaom, 
and  others ;  which  coins,  together  with  the  fragments  of  the  on, 
were  claimed  by  John  Bankes,  Esq.  then  Lord  of  the  soil, » 
treasure-trove." 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER, 

A  TOWN  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  its  I 
Collegiate  Church,  is  situated  on  the  river  Allen,  near  its  i 
ence  with  the  Stour,  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  in  one  oi  tte'aort 
delightful  vales  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  called  by  the  Rono^ 
VnuSogladia^  or  Veutageiadia ;  alluding  to  its  situation  on  a  mm; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  station  to  the  camp  at  BadbiDj. 
The  later  appellation  of  Wimborne,  or  Wimboume,  is  Sasoo,  be 
ing  derived  from  Bourne j  a  brook. or  rumiing  water,  and  IFsb,  t 
little  river  which  flows  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  die  ton. 
The  term  I^Iinster  is  added  from  the  Church,  to  distinguish:  it  fins 
other  places  of  the  name  of  WMfoume,  This  town  is  said,  bgr 
Camden,  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  consequence  in  the  Saxoa 
.  times,  and  to  have  then  retained  many  marks  of  Romwg  maffMh 
cence ;  though  a  late  writer  has  contended,  that  the  ^mA^Wi 
of  the  Itinerary,  assigned  by  Camden  as  the  situation  of  the-jMtSttt 
Wimborne,  was  situated  at  Badbury. 

Old  historians,  however,  agree  in  their  accounts  with  that  gresl 
topographer,  as  far  as  respects  its  importance  under  our  Saxn 
ancestors,  and  add,  that  it  was  likewise  well  fortified  during  thix 
period,  being  the  scene  of  several  contests  between  Edward  the 
Elder  and  Ethelwald,  his  cousin-german,  who  sought  to  usorp 
the  throne.  Here  Ethelwald  left  his  wife,  whon>  ho  had  takea 
out  of  the  Nunnery  at  Wimborne,  and  retiring  into  Normandy, 
soon  afterwards  invaded  Essex  and  Mercia  with  an  army  of  Danes ; 

but 
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but  being  overtaken  by  Edward,  his  forces  were  completely  roiit^J^ 
and  himself  slain. 

It  is  most  certain  that  the  town  of  Wimborne  is  much  rpore  re- 
markable for  what  it  was  formerly,  than  for  what  it  now  is ;  for^ 
notwithstanding  some  recent  improvements,  it  has  little  to  boast 
either  of  the  cleanliness  or  regularity  of  its  streets,  or  of  the  neatness 
and  uniformity  of  its  buildings.  It  has  very  little  trade,  and  it 
labors  lamentably  under  a  want  of  police,  which  is  apparent  in  the 
neglected  state  of  many  of  the  streets.  What  little  trade  it  has,  con« 
sists  chiefly  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  knitting  of  hosiery^ 
These  defects,  however,  are  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by 
many  local  advantages ;  the  town  is  rather  large  and  populous^ 
the  air  is  good,  and  the  soil  and  situation  are  healthy  and  pica* 
sant;  it  is  well  watered,  and  the  prospect  around  is  extensive  and 
delightful.  The  great  object  from  which  Wimborne  derived  its 
ancient  reputation,  and  to  which  solely  it  is  indebted  for  its  mo^ 
dern  celebrity,  is  the  Nunnert.  This  foundation  was  among 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom ;  it  was  erected ^  as  Leland 
tells  us,  by  St  Cuthburg^,  daughter  of  Kenred,  and  sister  of  Ina^ 
Kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  divorced  from  her  husband 
Egfrid,  in  order  that  she  might  dedicate  herself  to  religious  exer^ 
cises.  This  event,  and  the  building  of  the  Monastery,  took  place 
sometime  between  the  years  705  and  723.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  or  some  of  his  predecessors  of  the  name  of 
Edward,  this  Nunnery,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was 
dissolved,  and  the  house  converted  into  a  College  of  secular  Ca- 
nons, said  to  have  consisted  of  a  Dean,  four  Prebendaries,  three 
Vicars,  four  Deacons,  or  Secondaries,  and  five  Singing-^men. 

The  Deanery,  with  the  College,  and  all  its  Chantries  and  Cha-> 
pels,  was  dissolved  in  1547.  It  had  been  valued  in  the  twenty* 
sixth  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  13 ll.  14s.  On  the 
Dissolution  its  revenues  were  vested  in  the  Crown.  Most  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  it  were  granted  to  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
afterwards  to  Edward  Lord  Clinton.  Part  of  the  remaining  reve- 
nues, in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  were  afterwards  granted  by 
Elizabeth,  and  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  towards 
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the  Ibutidation  of  the  Grammar^Schooi ;  reseiring  to  hendf,  hh 
ever,  a  certain  annual  rent.  This  rent  was  released  by  her  sac- 
cesBor,  James.  In  the  succeeding  rdgn,  through  the  interfneace 
of  Laud,  the  Corporation  surrendered  their  charter  into  die  Khii's 
hands,  who,  in  consideration  of  lOOOl.  re-granted  all  tbel]liies, 
possessions,  lands,  6cc.  belongii^  to  the  Church  and  School,  m 
the  hands  of  twelve  Governors,  who,  besides  other  ctMiditiao, 
were  to  find  for  the  service  of  the  Coll^tate  Church,  three  Priess 
or  Ministers,  three  Clerks,  four  Choristers,  two  Siuging-iDeo,  aod 
an  Oiganist.  This  establishment,  with  some  temporary  obstnK- 
tions,  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  The  revenues  at  praeDt 
amount  to  between  3(KM  and  4001. 

Hie  Church  is  a  structure  deserving  of  particular  notice,  do 
less  on  account  of  its  age  and  venerable  appearance,  than  for  sm- 
ral  peculiarities  in  its  style  and  architecture.  Its/orm,  saysGilpiB, 
dates  its  oHtttpat^y  being  of  the  heaviest  and  earliest  species  d 
Saxon  architecture.  Dr.  Stukeley,  however,  was  of  c^moo, 
(in  which  other  antiquaries  concur,)  that  the  eastern  toweri  sai 
most  part  of  the  Church,  was  built  soon  after  the  ConqnesL 
Many  parts  are  apparently  of  the  Saxon  age,  particuiarljthes^ 
micircular  arches  on  the  eastern  tower,  the  Mm  windows  in  tix 
south  transept,  and  several  others.*    This  edifice  is  built  in  the 

km 

*  **  A  curious  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  orders  is  obserrtble  ibm^ 
the  whole  of  this  building;  and  those  who  imagine  the  latter  to  hate  ipnic; 
out  of  the  former,  may  certainly  here  find  some  confirmation  of  their  coojec* 
tures.  The  interlaced  Saxon  arehes  adorning  the  outside  of  the  eatfem  tower 
being  perforated  in  several  places  under  the  points  of  intersection,  abtdvioj 
constitute  Ootkic  windows.  In  the  inside,  large  pointed  arches  may  be  sea 
sweeping  round,  and  enclosing  a  row  of  small  circular  ones.  The  arcbo  of  ^ 
nave  are  pointed,  but  have  Saxon  mouldings,  and  the  pillars  are  many;  ^ 
windows  above  these  are  very  pbtuse,  and  would  on  that  account  Mem  to  be 
of  a  modern  date,  in  comparison  with  Che  rest  of  the  Chorciv  '<>'  ^  ®** 
part,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowled^^,  that  I  have  always  thought  atnositkiA 
from  the  Saxon  into  the  Gothic  style,  extremely  easy ;  and  the  reasoni  oo  vbicA 
I  have  founded  my  belief,  tliat  the  one  actually  passed  into  the  other,  a^"'' 
result  of  a  diligent  study  of  many  different  structures  in  this  kingJom.  ^^^ 
very  naniral  to  imagine  that  (eveni  of  the  pecuUiritiei  by  which  tbeviiKHi* 
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form  of  a  cross^  with  two  quadrangular  towers;  one  of  tfaem 
standing  on  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  the  Other  at  the  west  endr 
The  former  was  adorned  anciently  with  a  spire,  said  to  have  been 
of  an  extraordinary  height.  The  whole  building  is  divided  in  th« 
manner  of  a  Cathedral,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  choir^ 
and  side  aisles,  a  transept,  or  cross  aisle,  and  three  porches.  Its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  180  feet.  The  ascent  to  the  chancel 
is  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  in  two  divisions,  six  to  the  stallsi 
and  six  to  the  chancel,  which  give  it  a  very  noble  and  grand  ap« 
pearance.  Both  chancel  and  choir  are  supported  by  eight  pillarSf 
over  whidi  are  five  windows  on  the  north,  all  open ;  and  only 
three  on  the  south  side,  but  all  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
nave.  The  choir  has  seven  stalls  on  each  side,  besides  two  at  the 
upper  end ;  the  whole  covered  with  canopies  of  carved  oak.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  are  four  large  niches,  or  stalls,  hand« 
somely  purfled ;  one  of  which  has  a  holy-water  bason  on  a  pillar ; 
and  at  the  west  end  is  a  handsome  organ.  The  length  of  the  choir 
and  chancel  is  upwards  of  twenty-one  feet  The  nave  is  supported 
on  each  side  by  six  massy  pillars,  of  an  irregular  form ;  above 
which  are  pointed  arches,  with  zig-zag  mouldin^p ;  the  whole  en« 

Dd2  lightened 

orders  are  chiraderised,  owe-  dieir  origin  to  chance,  and  sudden  conceits  of 
workmen.  The  perforations  which  occur  in  the  Church  belonging  to  the  Hos* 
pital  of  St  Cross,  near  Winchester,  must  have  given  an  idea  of  a  new  and  ele* 
gant  kind  of  arch,  whether  the  Gothic  was  then  known  as  a  separate  order  or 
not;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  its  effect  should  escape  the  eye  of  an  arehi* 
tect.  But  supposing  the  Gothic  arch  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Saxott 
in  its  origin*  and  introduced  from  a  distant  country,  how  happened  it  to 
spread  in  England  by  piecemeal  only  ?  The  commencement  of  the  pure  abso* 
lute  Gothic  is  usually  fixed  at  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  thia 
part  of  its  history  be  correct,  the  mixed  style  must  have  prevailed  nearly  lOO 
years;  for  we  Bnd  no  edifices  in  the  uncorrupted  Saxon  after  the  year  saoo. 
Long  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  still  remained  in  the  Gothic 
order,  what  I  cannot  help  considering  as  memorials  of  its  origin;  detached 
shafts  supporting  the  arches  of  windows,  which  evidently  correspond  with  the 
appendages  to  the  interlaced  circular  arches  on  the  towers  of  Wimbome  Mins* 
ter,  and  the  Church  of  the  Hospiul  of  St.  Cioss.  The  idea  of  the  three  com* 
partmcou  in  the  Gothic  window  may  likewise  be  derived  from  the  same 
quarter."    Mat§n*s  WaUm  CwiUiiSy  M.  //.  .^.  191. 
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lightened  by  a  similar  number  of  windows,  apparently  of  t  sua 
later  fe&hion. 

In  this  Church  numerous  royal  and  noble  personages  hife  bcs 
buried,  most  of  whom  were  anciently  commemorated  by  sohaUt 
monuments.  Of  these  many  are  destroyed  by  time,  aod  noitbi 
the  hand  of  violence :  enough  remains,  however,  to  gratify  ii  i 
considerable  degree  the  inquisitive  mind.  The  first  tomb  iocw' 
sequence,  and  most  visited,  is  that  of  King  Etheleed,  sitmiai 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  It  consists  of  a  brass  plate,  a 
which  is  engraved  the  effigies  of  a  King,  three  quarters  lengtb,  is 
Royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  ha  huJ, 
and  the  following  inscription  underneath : 

S.  ETHELREDI  REGIS  WEST  SAXONUM 
MARTYRIS,  QUI  ANNO  DOMINI  DCCCLXXII.  XXIII 
APRILIS  PERMANIS  DANORUM  FAGANORUM 
OCCUBIT. 

This  excellent  Prince  (brother  to  Alfred  the  Great)  ffiga^in 
bis  early  youth  in  all  the  toils  and  perplexities  of  fp\emmA 
The  times  were  adverse.  His  country  was  over-run  by  the  Dans. 
He  encountered  them  in  battle,  and  was  mortally  wounded.  Mr. 
Gilpin  observes,  that  the  effigies  of  Ethelred,  though  but  of  mi- 
serable workmanship,  is  better  than  we  can  suppose  the  tiroes  of 
Alfred  could  produce,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  fieqneotlj 
repaired,  if  of  that  date ;  but  Leland  pute  this  matter  beyod  a 
doubt,  by  expressly  mentioning,  that  King  Ethelred's  "tnmbe 
was  lately  repaired,  and  a  marble  stone  there  layid  with  so  ifl»^ 
of  a  King  in  a  plate  of  brasse :"  to  which  he  subjoins  the  inscrip' 
tion  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Gough  likewise  proves,  that  Boniifl 
capitals  were  not  adopted  till  nearly  the  period  of  the  RefonnstwiL 
We  may  therefore  conclude  the  present  monument  to  he  of  ^ 
very  remote  antiquity. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset  (tbcpw^^^^ 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  the  Sewntt) 
lie  nearly  opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  under  an  •'^ 
on  an  altar*tomb  of  grey  marble,  with  five  quatrefoib  p^^  ^ 
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niches.  Their  effigies  are  of  alabaster,  curiously  carved,  each 
holding  the  hand  of  the  other.  The  Duke  is  dressed  in  a  very 
rich  and  singular  suit  of  armour,  a  pointed  helmet,  encircled  by 
a  coronet,  a  collar  of  S  S  round  his  neck,  a  dagger  on  his  right 
side,  and  a  sword  at  his  left,  of  which  there  now  only  remains  the 
hilt,  inscribed,  i  ^  0^  A  garter  is  on  his  knee:  his  head  is  sup- 
ported by  two  angels,  and  his  feet  by  a  lion :  his  left-hand  holds 
his  gaun.let  on  his  breast;  bis  right  clasps  that  of  the  Duchess, 
who  is  dressed  in  a  straight  garment,  with  a  veil  and  collar  of  S  S, 
her  robes  of  state,  and  a  coronet  on  her  head,  which  is  also  sup- 
ported  by  two  angels,  as  her  feet  are  by  an  antelope :  in  h^r  left- 
hand  is  a  string  of  beads,  a  ring  on  her  fore-finger,  two  on  the 
second,  and  two  on  the  third.  The  inscription  is  supposed  to  have 
been  torn  off  in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  this  monument,  as  well  as 
many  others,  and  the  Church  itself,  were  much  damaged. 

On  the  oppi)site  side  is  an  altar-tomb  of  grey  marble,  nearly  si- 
milar, but  without  any  figure,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
trude, Marchioness  of  Exeter,  mother  of  the  accomplished  but 
unfortunate  Ldward  Courtenay,  the  last  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Oiv 
the  brass  plates  which  still  remain,  and  which  formerly  went  quite 
round  the  verge,  is  thb  imperlect  inscription : 

eronjuj:  auonDam  JSiewdti  ^ouitene; 


Warc|)ioni0  ^jco.i^  et  mater  Q^otaarti 
€miunt2  nuper  do* • . . 


This  lady's  tomb  was  opened  a  few  years  since,  when  the  body 
was  found  wrapped  up  in  cere-cloth ;  but,  through  an  idle  at- 
tempt of  some  persons  present  to  place  it  in  an  erect  posture,  tha 
back-bone  was  broken,  and  all  the  other  parts  tumbled  to  pieces : 
by  this  imprudent  action  the  tomb  itself  has  likewise  received  con- 
siderable damage. 

The  following  epitaph,  placed  by  Mrs.  Anne  Russell  as  a  pious 
and  grateful  tribute  to  the  best  of  mothers,  merits  transcription* 
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FueweU,  bkit  thadel  from  artb  to  Hearv'n  ranov"^ 

In  death  lamented,  and  io  life  belov'd  f 

Oh  !  if  to  bear  a  mild,  a  geoeroiu  heart  ; 

To'act  the  kindest,  yet  the  firmest  pArt  s 

To  mi  CKh  aeciM  with  decency  and  caac; 

In  conacioua  merit  ever  tore  to  pkaae; 

Prompt  to  ralieve,  and  to  prevent  diatreuy 

Feeling  no  greater  blessing  than  to  bless  ; 

To  be  whate'er  or  cheers,  or  softens  life. 

The  tender  parent,  sister,  friend,  and  wife. 

If,  reader,  these  can  claim  a  general  tear, 

Appfosch    asid  pay  the  mournful  uibole  here. 

The  ablesy  particularly  the  south  one,  is  distinguished  for  an- 
riety  of  handsome  monuments.     One  to  the  memory  of  Sib  £d- 
VUKdUvedale,  dated  l6o6y  has  much  merit,  and  tbewori- 
manship  would  not  disgrace  a  happier  period.     The  figure  of  ^ 
Knight  is  represented  reclining  on  one  hand ;  the  execution  of  tbe 
armour  and  belt  deserves  particular  notice.  -    At  a  small  disonct 
is  a  wooden  coffin,  painted  with  a  variety  of  bearings,  clamped 
with  iron,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1/03.     lliis  coffin  cootaios the 
remains  of  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Ettricse, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  his  heirs,  because  m  ha 
life-time,   being  ofifended  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wimborne,  lie 
had  made  many  solemn  protestations,  that  he  would  never  be  bu- 
ried either  in  their  Church  or  Church- Yard.     This  peisoD,  of 
whom  several  wkifnswe  recorded,  b  said  to  have  been  bred  to  the 
law,  and  to  have  grown,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  veiy  ho- 
morsome,   phlegmatic,  and  credulous ;  an  instance  of  wbich  b 
recorded  respecting  his  death.     Ho  was  fully  persuaded  for  vm 
years,  that  he  should  die  in  1691,  and  accordingly  procured  this 
tomb  to  be  made,  and  had  that  date  cut  thereon,  as  may  htjAua^J 
seen,  the  same  being  altered  to  1703,  in  which  year  he  died,  to^ 
was  buried. 

At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  figure  of  a  Knight,  armed  ib 

mail,  and  croas*legged ;  but  the  person  to  whose  memory  it  ^ 

erected 

*  An  emiAcnt  Antiquiryi  who  communicated  the  Addttions  to  this  Co«d^  ^ 
Gibson's  Britannia, 
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•rected  is  unknown.  Adjoining  to  it  is  thcr  tomb  of  a  Mr.  Collet, 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  with  a  large  chest  .placed  on  it, 
containing  the  writings  relative  to  his  various  charities.  Severaj 
ancient  tomb-stones,  in^ribed  with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  havQ 
been  removed  from  the  Church,  and  remain  in  places  contiguous. 
**  Descending  a  flight  of  eight  steps  frpra  this  aisle,  you  come  to  ^ 
Chapel  directly  under  the  area  of  the  chancel,  commonly  caUe4 
the  Dungeon,  It  is  neatly  arched  over  head,  and  supported  ii) 
the  middle  by  four  strong  regular  pillars,  and  twelve  small  circu- 
lar  ones  on  the  sides,  with  stone  seats  round  the  walls,  and  R  pis* 
cina.  This  Chapel  was  formerly  adorned  with  an  organ,  and, 
with  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  Saints,  finely 
painted  and  gilt;  as  also  a  handsome  pavement  of  mosaic  work, 
now  quite  broken  to  pieces."  The  crypt  underneath  the  choir  has 
pointed  arches,  with  bold  circular  groins,  to  support  the  roof, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  a  chantry  ;  the  cavity  cut  for  containing 
holy  water  still  remains. 

^Vithi^  this  Church  was  once  standing  no  fewer  than  ten  ajtars 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  all  of  which  were  composed 
of  alabaster,  and  other  costly  materials,  and  suitably  garnished 
with  plate  and  ornaments.  Most  of  these  had  pictures  or  images 
of  their  patron  Saints ;  some  of  them  of  silver.  But  the  furniture 
of  the  high  altar  was  particularly  splendid  and  costly,  and  con« 
sistcd  of,  first,  one  great  cross  of  silver  gilt.  Two  other  crosses, 
with  the  uuages,  of  silver.  A  foot,  and  a  staff,  of  copper  gilt. 
A  cross  of  silver,  plated,  and  the  image  of  copper,  gilt.  Four 
large  candlesticks ;  two  censors ;  a  ship,  or  frankincense  boat ;  a 
verger's  rod,  six  cruets,  three  paxes,  an  oil  vat,  two  chalices,  two 
basons,  twenty- four  corporasses,  and  other  vessels,  of  solid  silver; 
or  silver  gilt.  Besides  these,  were  an  image  of  St.  Cuthburga, 
the  patroness  and  foundress,  with  a  ring  of  gold,  and  two  little 
crosses  of  gold,  with  a  book  and  staff  in  her  hand.  The  head  of 
the  image  of  silver,  with  a  crown  of  silver  gilt.  A  cross,  in  a  case 
plated  with  gold ;  and  two  hearts  of  gold  pendant,  or  hanging  in 
chains.  Two  tabernacles  of  our  Lady ;  one  of  gold,  with  pearls 
on  it;  the  other  of  silver  gilt;  a  crucifix,  and  two  Agnus  Dei's,  of 

Dd4  /     gold; 
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gold ;  with  a  great  variety  of  strings  of  beads,  and  oiber  lianpi 
value.  Its  relics  were  in  no-wise  inferior  to  its  riches.  Saie, 
Virgins,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  Confessors,  all  contribated  tlxir 
quota,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  and  upwards.  The  most  SKnd 
were,  a  piece  of  the  real  cross  c  part  of  our  Lord's  robe,  and  soae 
of  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  together  with  a  piece  of  his  manger,  and 
one  of  the  thorns  from  his  crown.  Several  relics  of  St.  Tboousa 
Becket,  with  a  part  of  his  blood ;  part  of  the  iAigk  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Agatha,  and  numerous  others.*  In  the  bell-tower  of  dts 
Church  are  some  bells  of  a  very  great  age,  whose  tone  is  remaii- 
able  for  clearness  and  strength.  On  the  outside  is  a  Bgare,  (lot 
strikes  the  hour  with  a  hammer,  somewhat  similar  to  the  tvofe- 
gures  at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London. 

The  glory  of  Wimborne  Minster  centres  in  its  Church.  Tke 
other  public  buildings  are  few,  and  uninteresting.  The  Tavn- 
liall  was  suffered  to  fall  to  decay ;  and  near  its  site  is  an  open 
space,  called  the  Square.  The  College,  or  Grammar-Sclioo!, 
has  been  mentioned.  Here  are  two  Meeting- 1  louses,  for  the  dif- 
ferent sects, of  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists ;  and  a  large coidibo- 
dious  Poor- House.  The  town  has  been  long  styled  a  borougl, 
but  was  never  incorporated.  It  is  governed  by  two  Bailiiis.  The 
houses  were  enumerated  under  the  late  act  at  673 ;  and  tbe  'ink- 
bitants  at  3039. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  stands  an  Ho^H 
or  AhH9-Hm9€y  with  a  small  Chapel  adjoining,  called  St  Mar- 
garet's Hospital.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  entirely  mikiiowi. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  founder;  but  by 
many  curious  deeds  and  evidences  preserved  in  a  chest  in  theOor 
pel,  it  appears  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  King  John,  at 
which  period  it  was  set  apart  for  the  relief  and  support  o(  poor 
persons  afflicted  with  the  leprosy ,t  who  being  cut  off  from  the 

society 

*  Hutchifu's  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  55^ 

+  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  the  leprosy,  to  which  so  miny 
foundations  were  set  apart  by  our  ancestors,  and  of  which  we  now  heat  so 
little,  is  mentioned  by  most  anthors  to  have  been  brought  froa  Egypt>  ^  " 
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society  of  mankind  by  that  loathsome  disease,  were  not  permitted 
even  to  ask  alms,  unless  by  a  procurator  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  does  not  appear,  by  any  of  the  before-mentioned  papers 
relating  to  this  Hospital,  what  number  of  persons  were  of  old 
maintained  therein,  of  whether  it  had  any  real  endowment  There 
is   most  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  subsisted  solely  by  charitable 
donations,  from  the  tenor  of  a  deed  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  which  recites,  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth, 
in  the  year  1245,  by  ^'  an  indulgans  or  bulle,  did  aasoyl  them 
(i.  e   al)  who  contributed)  of  all  syns  forgotten,  and  offences  done 
against  fader  and  moder,  and  of  all  swerynges  neglygently  made* 
This  indulgans  grantyd  of  Pctyr  and  Powle,  and  of  the  said  Pope, 
was  to  hold  good  for  fifty-one  years  and  26o  days,  provided  they 
repeated  a  certain  specified  number  of  pater-nosters and  ave-marias 
daily."     In  those  early  ages,  a  chantry  was  founded  in  this  Cha- 
pel by  a  John   Itedcoddes,  of  one  Priest,  to  pray  for  his  soul, 
which  at  the  Dissolution  was  valued  at  51.  13s.  4d.     The  Hospital 
4:ontinued  from  the  latter  period  till  about  the  year  l6Sd,  to  be 
under  the  direction  and  government  of  two  of  the  most  substantial 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  annually  chosen,  assisted  by  the  Constat 
ble  of  the  Town,  the  Stewards  of.  the  Manor,  &c.     Since  that 
time  the  receipt  and  management  of  the  revenues,  which  have 
been  augmented  by  several  benefactions,  have  been  wholly  under 
the  care  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Manor  of  Kingston  Lacy,  the  Lord 
of  which  Manor  noW  nominates  the  alms-people,  who  are  no 
longer  required  to  have  the  original  qualification,  but  are  simply 
poor  aged  people.     Its  revenues,  as  stated  in  the  return  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year    17S6,  are  351.  lis. 

At 

have  spread  so  violently  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that  no  lets  than 
15,000  HospiUls  were  erected  throughout  Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  maintaining  and  relieving  such  poor  persons  as  laboured  under  that  afflicting 
malady.  Within  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  however,  its  violence  had  so 
hr  decreased,  that  the  revenues  of  these  Hospitals  were  frequently  abused;  and 
people  feigned  themselves  to  be  lepers,  to  be  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provi« 
sions,  which  occasioned  their  regulation  in  some  countries,  their  entire  suppret^ 
lion  in  others,  and  here  in  England,  their  being  converted  to  other  purposes. 
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At  lk«  QMl  Mi4  of  Wimborne  stands  %>  second  Hwpttal,  « 
Alms-House*  founded  by  Gertrude  Courtenayy  Marchioness  U 
Exeter,  before  mentiooed)  about  the  year  1557f  aad  endowed 
witb  tbe  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Canibrd.  Her  will  ciincli 
ber  executor^  Blount,  Lord  Uountjoy,  or  his  beirs,  to  cwk, 
within  two  yeais  after  her  dc^a^e,  to  be  built,  "  six  sevcnl 
bouses  within  tbe  parish  of  Wimborne,  for  six  several  p€x>r  ma. 
91^  women  there  to  dwell,  and  to  be  maintained  for  ever.  And 
such  Hospital,  or  Alm^House,  when  built,  to  be  called  Tie 
UHfUiUf  er  Abm-Homt^  of  Gertrude^  Marckiimeu  if  Exettr' 
A  patent  was  accordingly  procured  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  lei^ 
of  Elisabeth,  by  whiirh  a  Governor,  and  tbe  requisite  number  d 
persons,  were  appointed  and  incorporated,  by  the  names  of  the 
«<  Governor  and  Master,  and  Poor  Persons,  of  the  Hospital  of 
Gertrude,  Marchioness  of  Exeter."  They  were  at  tbe  same  time 
invested  with  certain  coporate  pnvileges,  such  as  having  a  com- 
Uion  seal,  purchasing  lands,  &c.  but,  notwithstanding  this  pa- 
vade,  tbe  charity  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing.  1  be  six  per- 
aons  at  present  on  the  fbundatioi^  have  each  a  room,  aiid  the 
poor  pittance  of  fifty-twp  sbillingii  yearly,  paid  them  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor. 

Wimborne  Minster  lays  claim  to  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to 
the  celebrated  poet  Matthew  Prior;  though  he  appears  te 
have  concealed  the  place,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  bis  de* 
scent  so  cautiously,  from  the  meanness  of  the  latter,  as  is  sarmis^, 
that  the  fact  is  not  determined  with  certainty.     In  the  reg^ter  of 
his  CoUege,  he  is  called,  at  his  admission,  by  the  Pi-esident,  Mat- 
thew Prior  J  ofWinbum  in  Middlesex;  by  himself  next  duy,  Mat- 
thew Prior y  of  Dorset sJnre.     Five  years  afterwards,  when  he  wss 
candidate  for  his  fellowship,  he  was  registered  again,  by  himself, 
9S  of  Middlesex.     In  his  posthumous  works,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  reputable  citizen  in  London,  and  to  have  been  bora 
theie  in  lS64.     In  so  many  contradictory  accounts,  it  is  difficult 
ip  arrive  at  the  truth.    On  weighing  the  seyeral  circumstaoccf, 
however,  which  have  transpired,  the  evidence  of  his  bdng  born  in 
this  county  seems  to  preponderate. 

"  About 
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**  About  the  year  1727,  one  Prior,  of  Godmanston,  a  laboring 
man,  and  living  in  1755,  declared  to  a  company  of  gentlemen 
where  Mr.  Hutchins  was  present,  that  he  was  Mr.  Prior's  cousin, 
and  remembered  his  going  to  Wimbourne  to  visit  him,  and  after* 
wards  heard  he  became  a  great  man.  The  learned  Thomas 
Baker,  B.  D.  once  Fellow  of  the  same  College  with  Prior,  inform* 
ed  Mr.  Browne  Willis,  that  he  was  bom  here  of  mean  parents,  to 
conceal  which,  he  entered  himself  at  Colle|;e»  of  Winbome,  county 
of  Middlesex.* 

**  The  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Russel,  a  person  of  an  inquisitive 
turn,  and  of  great  veracity,  frequently  assured  me,  that  he  very 
well  remembered  an  old  woman  of  Wimbome,  a  Dissenter,  and  p. 
near  relation  of  Matthew  Prior,  but  who  wro.te  her  name  Pricey 
not  Prior,  and  insisted  that  the  former  was  the  right  name  of  the 
family ;  though  her  cousin,  for  what  reason  she  knew  not,  unless  it 
was  to  hide  the  fneanness  of  his  parentage,  had  thought  fit  to  alter 
it  to  the  latter,"t 

Tradition  says  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in 
this  town.  His  nanie  does  not  occur  in  the  parochial  register,  his 
parents  being  supposed  to  liave  been  Dissenters,  which  he  inti- 
mates in  his  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd^  Esq. 

*'  So  at  the  bam  of  loud  Non.  Con/ 
Where  with  my  gmonam  I  have  gone/* 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  Prior's  signing  himself  of 
two  places,  independent  of  the  above,  that,  the  statutes  of  the  Col« 
lege  of  which  he  was  a  member,  forbade  more  than  two  persons  of 
any  particular  county  to  be  admitted  as  Fellows ;  that  probably 
the  two  Dorsetshire  fellowships  were  filled  up,  and  that  finding  on 
that  account  he  could  not  succeed,  he  adopted  the  expedient  of 
entering  himself  of  Middlesex.  The  following  anecdote  of  this  ex- 
cellent poet  is  related  in  Nichol's  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems: 

"At 

*  Hotchint's  Don(t,  Vol.  II.  p.  579,  td  £dit« 
+  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  tXI.  p.  8o«.     , 
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*'  At  Lord  OxfordV  seat  al  Wimpole  (now  Lord  Hardvidti] 
tbere  hung  a  fine  picture  of  Harley  in  his  Speaker**  robes,  wt 
the  roll  of  the  bill  for  bringing  in  the  present  foroily;  w)udi,ifl 
mistake  not,  was  done  by  his  casting  vote.  In  allusion  to  Harier'! 
•being  sent  to  the  Tower,  Prior  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  vke 
scroll.  Bill  paid  sucA  a  day,"* 

A  very  extraordinary  person,  of  the  name  of  Roger  Gill, 
Shoemaker,  and  native  of  Wirobome,  and  one  of  the  sin^ngIlMflb^ 
longing  to  the  Church,  died  here  in  17679  aged  about  67.  This  per- 
son was  remarkable  for  chewing  his  meat  or  cud  twice  over,  like  a 
sheep  or  ox.     *'  Being  examined  in  i765,  when  he  was  sixty-four 
years  old,  he  said,  he  seldom  made  any  breakfast  in  his  latter  dan. 
He  generally  dined  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  eat  pretty  hear- 
tily, and  quickly,  without  much  chewing  or  mastication.    He 
never  drank  with  his  dinner,  but  sometime  afterwards,  about  a  pint 
of  such  malt  liquor  as  he  could  procure.     He  had  an  avecsioo  to 
all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors;  nor  did  he  ever  taste  tbem  inanj 
shape,  except  a  little  punch,  and  \kas  never  fond  of  that.    He  ear 
but  little  butter;  pease,  pancakes,  and  fresh*water  fisb,  he  could 
not  touch,  except  a  little  bit  of  broiled  eel;  they  all  retumir^ 
greasy  into  his  throat.     He  eat  all  garden-stuff,  except  carrofe 
He  usually  began  his  second  chewing  about  a  quarter  or  half  u 
hour,  sometimes  later,  after  dinner,  wLcn  every  morsel  came  up 
successively  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  taste.     Sometimes  a  morsel 
would  prove  offensive  and  crude;  in  which  case  he  spit  it  out 
ITie  chewing  continued  about  an  hour  or  more;  and  sometiwes 
would  leave  him  a  little  while,  in  which  case  he  would  be  sick  at 
stomach,  troubled  with  the  heart- burn,  loss  of  appetite,  foul  6n»w, 
&c.     Smoking  tobacco  would  sometimes  stop  his  chewing,  bat 
was  not  attended  with  any  ill  consequence.     About  four  montos 
before  he  died,  this  faculty  of  chewing  entirely  forsook  him,  and 
the  poor  man  remained  in  great  agonies  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  some  years  ago  examined,  as  to  his  case,  by  Dr.  Archer, 
of  Dorchester,  and  three  other  persons,  to  whom  he  produced 

amoissl 

*  For  additional  paiticulara  of  thia  Poet,  aee  VoL  XI.  p.  73* 
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a  morsel  of  beef  and  cabbage,  which  stuck  in  his  mouth  while  he 
was  talking  to  them  about  it.*'* 

Nearly  two  miles  north-west  from  Kingston-Hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Shapwicke,  is  the  celebrated  encampment  called  BADBuaT 
Rixos,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  considerable  eminence, 
and  commands  a  view  over  a  great  extent  of  country.     This  camp 
is  of  a  circular  form,  with  treble  ramparts  and  ditches;  having  two 
entrances,  one  on  the  north-east,  and  another  on  the  west  side* 
The  inclosed  area  measures  eighteen  acres  and  102  statute  perches 
in  length,  and  about  sixteen  .  cres  and  a  half  in  breadth;  the  cir* 
cuinference  of  the  outer  ramp,  rt  is  nearly  a  mile,  or  1738  yards. 
Several  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  ori<« 
gin  of  this  entrenchment.     It  has  been  most  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Romans;  but  Camdeii  supposes  it  a  Saxon  work.     The  senti* 
xnents  of  Mr.  King  differ  from  both ;  and  he  endeavors  to  prove  it 
British :  his  description  is  as  follows.     "  Somewhat  similar  to  Old 
Sarum  is  the  hill  called  Badbury  Rings^  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Wimbome,  Dorsetshire.    It  has  passed  with  many  for  a 
Rofnan  camp,  because  Roman  urns  and  coins,  and  a  Roman 
sword,  have  been  dug  up  here  in  l665;  and  it  has  been  by  others 
denominated  Saxon,  from  the  authority  of  Leland,  who,  speaking 
of  Winbume,  says,  '  the  Saxon  Kingfi  had  hard  by  the  toune  a 
castelle,  now  cauilid  Badbyry,  but  derely  down.     The  diches, 
hills,  and  site  thereof,  be  yet  evidently  seen.      Now  conycs  bo- 
rough in  it.' 

''  It  is  remarkable  that  he  adds  the  words  Coneys  borough, 
which  name  is  well  known  to  denote  a  Royal  residenee.f  But 
though  the  Romans  might  unquestionably  make  this  a  station,  as 
they  unquestionably  did  make  the  same  use  of  several  other  Bri- 
tish posts,  and  though,  from  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  the 

early 

*  Hutchifu't  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  580,  2d  Edit. 

t  Mr.  King  here  evidegtly  miitaket  the  neaning  of  Leland,  or  wretU  hit 
words  to  support  his  own  opinion.  The  circumstance  of  rabbiu  or  conict 
boroughing  in  the  ruins,  can  never  be  brought  in  as  a  proper  name  of  the  place; 
and  if  it  could,  it  would  certainly  rather  signify  a  rakbifs  residence  than  a  rcyti 
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earlySaxonKingSBftigbt  afterwards  reside  hen^,  asit5QUiie,CoiQi. 
boroughf  certainly  imports,  as  well  as  its  late  name  of  £tRgaf« 
IrfRrjTy  found  in  certain  writings,  as  Lelmnd  teftfe  ih;  yet  its  fonn,  a 
unlike  any  thing  that  either  Romans  or  Saxons  ever  oomtnad, 
shews  it  to  have  been  originally  truly  Briii$h.  And  it  is  tot  re- 
markable,  that  another  similar  British  pc»t  in  Dorsetshire  b  sees 
ftwn  its  summit;  that  a  chain  of  such  hill  fortresses,  widin agist 
of  each  other,  runs  quite  dirough  the  county;  and  that  itslaiKli 
on  die  very  same  Roman  road  that  old  Sanim  does,  the  Tm/o- 
wuma;  a  road  whidi  probably  was  made  to  pass  in  this  veiytii- 
rection,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  these  two  firioTtsd 
most  ancient  British  strong  holds/'  This  opinion  of  Badboij 
Ring^  being  a  Briti^  fortress,  b  probably  correct;  though  it  is 
certain,  that  it  must  have  been  afterwards  occupied  b^  tfaelio' 
mans,  from  the  various  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  of  that  peopk, 
which  have  been  found  here.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Suddi, 
is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  £dward  the  Elder  resdnglui 
army  here  when  on  the  march  to  puttsh  Ethelwaid^  his  nfacliioa 
kinsman,  who  had  seised  Wimbome. 

At  Tarmt  Cnaof^ri,  a  small  vilkf^  between  two  tad  ^m 
miles  to  the  north  of  Badbury  Rings,  was  formerly  a  NuDDeiy«f 
the  Cistercian  order,  said  to  have  been  fosmded  by  Rdplh  ^^ 
Ralph  de  Kahaines,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  ^ 
about  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  buih  near  his  jntnsioD  ssmili 
Monastery,  which  he  endowed  (among  other  gifts)  with  the  tytfce 
of  all  the  bread,  (the  King's  bread  excepted,)  salt  pori:,  and  cat- 
tle, consumed  in  his  family.     The  celebrated  Bishop  Poor,  tie 
founder  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  renedified  this  stnicmre  <M 
1230,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  All  Saints.   H« 
soon  after  presented  it  to  Joan,  Queen  of  Alexander  the  Second 
of  Scotland,  who  chose  it  for  the  place  of  her  burial.    Its  mad 
income,  at  the  Dissolution,  was  valued  at  2141.  7s.  9^*  according 
to  Dugdale;  or  239l.  i  Is.  lOd.  as  Speed.     The  site  of  this  Ahhe}) 
with  several  of  its  possessions,  were  granted  first  to  Sh*  "nwDJas 
Wyatt,  and  afterwards  to  Richard  Savage  and  W.  Stnngemp' 
In  l641  this  farm,  valued  at  2001.  belonged  to  Sir  Wilto  Port- 
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xnaDy  Bart  Four  years  afterwards  it  was  seqQ€stored»  A  de- 
scendant of  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  present  owner.  There  art 
not  the  smallest  remains  now  to  be  discovered  either  of  the  Nu«* 
iiery  or  Church ;  it  appears  to  have  been  demolislied  ifl^iiiediate^ 
oji  the  Dissolation,  as  may  be  gathei^  from  Leland^  **  Tarent 
Nunnery,  of  /aie  day^^  stoode  about  Crayibrd  Bridge,  ov«r  Stonre 
ryvcr,  lower  than  Blanford/'  Mr.  Coker  observes,  that  nothing 
of  the  Monastery  remained  in  his  time.  A  large  old  barn,  lately 
standing  here,  was  supposed,  from  its  style  of  building,  to  have 
been  the  Abbey  Charch.  In  this  church  were  buried  the  heart  of 
Bishop  Poor,  the  original  founder;  the  Kabaines,  of  Tarent,  and 
their  issue;  Joan,  wife  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  natural 
daughter  of  King  John;  Joan,  Queen  of  Scots;  and  other  noble 
persons. 

At  More  Critckell,  a  small  village,  about  five  miles  north  from 
Wimbome  Minster,  is 

MORE  CRITCHELL,  the  noble  seat  of  Charles  Sturt,*  Esq. 
a  descendant,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  the  family  of  the  Napiers, 

a  branch 

*  «'  In  Sepftenber,  1800,  thk  gentietiiM,  who  had  been  a  Lieatenant  in  the 
Navy,  and  was  owner  of  a  fast«sailing  cutter,  ^en  autioned  in  Weymouth  Bay, 
went  out  early  in  the  momrn^;  and,  after  dinntr,  being;  about  two  leagues  from 
ahore,  made  a  match  for  faia  cutter  to  aail  againet  that  of  Mr.  Wdd,  of  Lul- 
worth  Castle.  When  in  the  ooatt,  Mr.  Sturt'a  cutter  having  the  boat  fastened 
to  her  stem,  be  ordered  t  boy  to  get  into  her,  and  convey  it  to  shore,  as  he  sup^ 
poaed  it  retarded  and  impeded  the  sailing.  The  child  (the  sea  running  high) 
being  afraid,  Mr.  Sturt  requested  any  man  on  board ;  but  they  all  declined  the 
task;  on  which  he  jumped  into  the  boat,  when,  just  at  that  instant,  the  rope  by 
which  it  was  lashed,  parted  from  the'^vessel,  and  he  was,  by  the  force  of  the  tide, 
drifted  to  sea  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  the  boat,  by  the  surge,  upset.  In 
this  perilous  situation,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  wavea,  be  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  pull  ofF  all  his  clothea^  except  his  nankeen  trowsers  and  stockioga^ 
keeping  his  station,  aa  well  as  he  could,  aometimes  on  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and 
then,  dashed  off  by  a  tremendous  wave,  compelled  to  swim,  and  regain  his  for* 
mer  station.  Giving  up  all  for  lost,  previous  to  his  throwing  away  his  elothea^ 
he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  pot  into  his  watch-caae, 
tlie  following  label  i  *«  Charles  Start,  Browosea,  to  his  beloved  wife."  Tfat 
waicb,  in  tfat  caie  ef  wUch  Mr.  Start  pltcsd  the  lsbel|  w»  of  the  moit  daganfe 
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a  bruich  of  which  was  seated  in  Scotlmnd.  TLb  Mansoo  btf 
late  been  very  much  enlarged.  The  Hall,  Dining  Room,  Dnw- 
ing  Room,  Portico,  Library,  the  common  Dining  Pariour,  vrii 
the  apartments  *OTer  them,  are  ail  modem  additions.  The  $ta.r- 
case  is  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  lighted  by  an  elqantfliit 
dome.  On  the  north  side  are  the  Stables  and  Offices,  which  i&- 
ckse  a  large  area,  and  form  a  distinct  building.     Before  die  hm 


kiad,  bang  enriched  with  diiaoods,  Sec  and  reported  to  be  woith  300  p 
Qcap.     It  wat  a  preicnt  to  him  from  hit  lady.     This  he  preserved  bf  fattsa; 
it  to  hit  trowien,  the  ooly  covering  he  left  himtelf.     But  here  may  be  kg.  l'^ 
all-protecting  care  of  Divine  Providence.     Some  transports,  which  vr;;  «."• 
tended  to  carry  the  troops  to  Guemtey  and  Jersey,   by  contrary  wiadt,  p.: 
bark:  all  had  patted  hut  the  last  vcatel,  umiocicing  him,  when  oneoftbemto 
csdaimed,  **  Good  God!  there  it  a  man  in  diatreial"  on  wjiich  every fna^ 
and  Britith  heart  ww  ready.     The  traotports  could  not  bring  10,  and  tbey  in 
full  three  miles  to  the  windward,  and  a  heavy  sea,  when  four  resolute  falon 
embarked  in  the  boat,  the  man  only  being  occasionally  visible,  and  fbUoves 
the  line  in  which  they  perceived  him,  and  after  near  two  hours  tbey  cuie  ip 
with  him,  u  he  wat  only  to  be  seen  within  a  few  yards,  now  almost  wore  ooi, 
when  they  lifted  him  into  the  boat;  in  which  he  bad  no  sooner  arrived,  think 
gntpad  hit  kind  deliverers,  lifting  hit  eyet  to  Providence,  for  their  rclkf,  a^ 
burtt  inttmtaneoutly  into  tears :  thnt  the  bold,  the  intrepid,  in  danger,  ontf 
shrunk :  yet,  on  hit  deliverance,  tympathetic  tcart  flowed  from  his  eyes.  Afiet 
this  let  no  man  amign  the  inscrutable  eye  of  Providence.    A  few  nonoa 
more,  and  a  most  valuable  member  would  have  been  tott  to  tociecy,  it  hae{ 
nearly  dark,  with  a  heavy  tea,  when  they  took  him  up.     It  it  equally  in  p 
lice  to  his  liberality,  as  well  as  his  intrepidity,  to  mention,  he  has  baodMOx/f 
fewarded  his  brave  protectors.     What  adds  more  to  the  tUuttration  of  bU  da* 
factor  it,  he  possettet  an  excellent  fortune,  which,  with  a  liberal  hind,  sod  beo> 
volent  heart,  is  used  to  benefit  tociety,  and  for  public  good.    In  Febrwy, 
1799,  by  hit  intrepidity,  he  taved  the  livu  of  a  thip't  crew  who  woold  othfl- 
wice  have  pcrithed.    They  were  shipwrecked  near  hit  teat  at  Brovmsea  Catfk, 
within  a  thort  dittance  of  Poole,  and  clinging  to  the  wreck.    In  this  penlou 
situation  he  offered  100  guineai  to  any  person  who  would  attempt  tAnY  deli- 
verance.    The  sea  then  running  high,  and  death  appearing  ingulpbed  in  every 
wave,  every  one  declined  {  when  he,  with  an  intrepidity  unparalleled,  jaapt^ 
into  hia  boat:  this  encouraged  the  reat;  they  vcnCuved,  and  by  these  mean  tbe 
livet  of  thote  brave  men  were  saved.    The  singularity  of  this  event  is,  tint  k 
saved  fbnr  uilors;  and  in  his  late  preiervation  he  wat  saved  alto  by  fpa'  ^''^ 
Irom  the  Middleton  Trantport,*'    Gent.  M^.  V^k  LXX,  p.  89%. 
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is  a  large  sheet  of  ^Mrater,  so  judiciously  managed^  le  to  have  th9 
effect  of  a  fine  broad  river.  This  romantic  seat  has  been  twice 
occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. '  The  village  Charch  is  a  plain 
ancient  edifice,  with  some  modem  alterations  by  Mr«  Start*  It 
contains  a  few  curious  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  fami*» 
lies  of  EyfrewMt  and  Uvedale:  of  the  latter,  particularly,  a  pedi* 
gree  is  preserved  on  a  large  mural  tablet)  and  over  a  door  of  the 
aisle,  their  arms  are  emblasoned. 

At  HORTON,  a  village  to  the  east,  a  small  distance  from  th« 
above,  was  an  Abbey  or  Priory  of  Benedictines,  founded  by  Orgar^ 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  daughter,  the  celebrated  Elfrida^ 
married  King  Edgar;  or,  according  to  some,  by  his  son  Ordulph* 
This  Abbey,  Leland  says,  '*  was  sumtyme  an  hedde  monasterie,  a 
celle  to  Shirbume."  it  was  early  ruined,  and  not  the  smallest 
traces  of  it  can  now  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  ''  In  this  pa* 
rish,  surrounding  the  site  and  ruins  of  an  ancient  Chapel  and  Cha^ 
pel-yard,  is  a  large  and  deep  circular  ^itrenchment,  without  any 
entrance;  the  area  contains  about  an  acre:  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  chapel-yard,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  and  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  nearly  approaching  to  a  long  square:  the  ditch  b 
within:  the  turnpike  road  crosses  it;  and  it  is  boldest  in  the  semi* 
circle  on  the  west.  On  the  south  side  four  barrows  surround  it{ 
one  levelled,  had  four  men:  two  remain  in  Barrtm  Fidd,  In 
Wimbome  St.  Giles's  Church-yard  is  another  planted^  In  Knol« 
ton  Field  another,  planted  by  Ix>rd  Shaftesbury ;  and  one  almost 
levelled :  a  raised  one  from  the  outer  camp  to  the  river  points 
south.  Badbuiy  lies  south-west.  In  levelling  the  south  vallum^ 
great  quantities  of  iiuman  bones,  with  spear  heads,  and  pieces  of 
iron,  were  found  without  it. 

**  The  space  between  the  chapeUyard  and  the  entrenchment  is 
very  unequal,  and  contains  several  tumuli,  and  their  respective 
hollows,  from  whence  perhaps  they  were  dug.  About  twenty 
yards  from  the  former  entrenchment  is  another,  which  either  was, 
or  was  intended  to  have  been,  much  larger.  It  is  only  a  segment 
of  a  circle  less  ^han  a  semicircle,  and  has  two  large  gaps  in  it.  In 
some  parts  the  vallum  is  high,  and  the  ditch  broad;  but  in  others 
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Ae  rampttt  decreiiM  till  it  becomes  level  with  the  plRiieofie 
Mli>  and  seems  intended  to  inclose  filibeen  acres.  Tbere  b  9^ 
Me  entrance  at  the  west  On  evety  side,  near  two  miles  nmi, 
Are  many  tumuli ;  several  of  which  have  been  opened,  but  noons, 
armour^  or  bones,  found.  In  the  adjoining  fields  are  majayiAe 
works  of  this  natttre/' 

llie  Parish  Chuivh  of  Hortoo  adjoins  Ae  supposed  site  of  th 
above  religious  house.  It  was  almost  wholly  re-edifisd  sbomtk 
year  1720:  from  its  then  ruinous  state,  it  appeared  to  befny 
ancient,  and  is  Conjectured  to  have  been  a  part  of  die  Pnnj 
Church ;  though  the  (act  is  doubtAil.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Wolfrida,  mother  to  St«  Edith,  Abbess  of  Wilton.  Id  the  Ubi 
Of  the  old  Church  was  an  aisle  belonging  to  the  /kmily  of  Has- 
tings, in  which  was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hint, 
one  of  that  family,  ibarth  son  to  George,  Earl  of  Hiuitingdcn. 
The  singularity  of  this  gentleman's  character  is  commeinontcd  ia 
a  curious  inscription  under  an  original  picture  at  Lord  Sintie- 
bury's,*  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  that  Nobknan.  Be 

seti 

•  "  In  the  year  1638  lived  Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  quality,  «on,  brotiw,  id 
uncle,  to  the  Earli  of  Huntingdon.  He  was,  pendventure,  an  original  in  oat 
fcge,  or  hlher  the  copy  df  our  ancient  Nobility,  in  hnnting,  wk  in  wwili* 
times.  He  Was  low,  very  itfSiig,  i*d  rety  ictive;  »f  •  reddiih  ftiea  kw;  ^ 
dolhM  always  grem  clolh«  tad  never  worth,  when  hew,  five  penB^-  ^^ 
house  wu  perfectly  of  die  old  £uhion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  psrk,  vtll 
stocked  with  deer;  and  near  the  house,  rabbiU  for  his  kitchin;  maayfi^ 
ponds ;  great  store  of  wood  and  timber;  a  bowling-green  in  it,  long,  b«ti** 
toW,  full  of  high  tidges,  it  being  ne^^tr  levelled  sinre  it  wis  ploughed:  *y 
u«d  round  tand  bowks  t  «nd  it  had  a  baa^Uetiiig  faaose  like  a  ttafed,  t^ 
one  built  in  a  tree.  He  kept  all  manner  of  sport  bomids,  lh«  tm  ^««k,  W* 
hare»  otter,  and  badger;  and  hawks,  long  and  ahoit  winged.  He  bid  all  10"^ 
of  nets  for  fish.  He  had  a  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  Manor  of  Cta^- 
Church :  this  last  supplied  him  with  red  deer,  sea,  and  river-fish ;  and,  iflfl*"' 
all  his  neigfabodrs'  grounds  and  royalties  were  fnee  to  him,  who  bertoww 
his  time  on  these  sports,  but  what  he  borrowed  to  caress  his  naighboun'  *»« 
and  daughten,  theft  being  not  a  woman  in  all  his  walks,  of  the  4eivt  ' 
ycOmaa's  wife,  or  under,  and  under  the  ag«  of  forty,  but  it  was  htf  «''»  ^ 
if  he  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  her.    This  made  bim  very  pop"   • 

always  speaking  kindly  to  the  husband,  brother|.or  father,  who  wii  to  l^ 

raf 
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aLt  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  WoodUrnds^  in  this  parish,  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt^  except  two  wings^  which  still  remain.     In  one  of 

£  e  2     .  them 

very  welcome  to  his  house.  Whenever  he  came  there,  he  found  beef,  pudding, 
and  small  beer,  in  great  plenty;  the  house  not  to  neatly  kept  as  to  shame  him 
or  his  dirty  shoes;  the  great  hall  strewed  with  marrow^boiie*;  full  of  hawks, 

E  ptTcheh  hoonday  spaniels,  and  terriers  {  the  upper  side  of  the  hall  huog  with 

I  fox-skins,  of  this  or  the  last  year's  killing ;   here  and  there  a  polecat  inters 

mixed ;  game->keepers*  and  hunurs'  poles  in  great  abundance.  The  parlour 
vras  a  large  room,  as  properly  furnished.  On  a  great  hearth,  paved  with 
brick,  lay  some  terriers,  and  the  choicest  hounds  and  spaniels.     Seldom  but 

t  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  dts- 

tttibcds  he  having  always  three  or  four  attending  him  at  dinner (  and  a  little 
white  stick,  of  fourteen  inches  long,  lying  by  his  trencher,  that  he  might  de» 
fend  such  meat  as  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with  to  them.  The  windowta  which 
were  very  large,  served  for  places  to  lay  his  arrows,  cross-bows,  and  ston^ 

'  hows,  and  such  like  accoutrements;  the  comers  of  the  room  full  of  the  best 

9  thoma  hunting  or  hawking  poles;  his  oyster  table  at  the  lower  end,  which  wai 

of  constant  use,  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  all  seasons,  boU)  dinner  waA 
iupper:  the  neighbouring  town  of  Poole  supplied  him  with  them.  The  up* 
per  part  of  the  room  had  two  tables  and  a  desk,  on  the  one  side  of  which  waa 
a  Church  Bible,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Book  of  Martyrs :  on  the  table  were 
hawkes'  hoods,  bells,  and  such  like;  two  or  three  old  hau,  with  their  crowna 
thrust  in,  so  as  to  hold  ten  or  a  do2cn  eggs,  which  were  of  the  pheasant  kind 
of  poultry  I  these  he  took  much  care  of,  and  fed 'himself.  Tables,  dice,  card«» 
and  hodcca,  were  not  wanting.  In  the  hole  of  the  desk  were  store  of  tobacco- 
pipes  that  bad  been  uaied.  On  one  side  of  this  end  of  the  room  was  the  door 
of  a  closet,  wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  the  wine,  which  never  came 
from  thence  but  in  single  glasses,  that  being  the  rule  of  the  house  exactly  ob« 
•rrved;  for  he  never  exceeded  in  drink,  or  permitted  It.  On  the  other  side 
was  titt  door  of  en  old  Chapel,  not  uaed  for  devotion ;  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest 
piace,  waa  never  wanting  of  a  cold  chine  pf  beef,  venison  pasty,  gammon  of 
hacoa*  or  a  great  apple-pye,  with  thick  crust,  extremely  baked.  His  table  cost 
him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at.  His  sports  supplied  all  but  beef 
or  mutton,  except  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  of  salt  fish,  as  well  as  other 
fish  he  could  get;  and  this  was  the  day  his  neighbours  of  best  quality  visited  him. 
He  never  wanted  a  London  pudding,  and  always  sung  in  eating  it,   *•  With 

'  aay  pert  eyes  thereina"— ("  my  part  lies  thereina,'*  it  should  be.)    He  drank  a 

glau  or  two  of  wine  at  meals;  very  often  put  syrupy  of  gillyflowers  in  his  sack, 

'  aad  had  always  a  tun-glass,  without  ftet,  stood  by  hin,  holding  a  pint  of  small 

hear,  which  he  oftn.  stirred  with  roseaury.  He  was  well  natused,  bnt  toon 
apgry,  calliag  hit  fccmtt  hvtardi  and  cuckoldiy  knweS|  in  aae  of  wkicb  he 
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diem  is  the  old  Chapel,  with  the  original  pulpit  and  seats.  la  ^ 
other  is  a  very  lar;ge  kitchen,  and  a  very  cs^pacious  cellar  raia 
it«  expremve  of  the  good  cheer  which  once  prevailed.  In  the 
servants'  hall  are  seveml  coats  of  arms.  In  the  year  1778  soae 
laborers  dug  up,  near  this  spot,  the  fragments  of  a  lar]ge  eazthea 
vessel,  which  contained  several  brass  penates,  rings,  fibolc,  kc 
but  quarrelling  among  themselves,  the  discovery  came  to  the  esn 
of  the  Steward,  who  seiied  the  whole. 

**  In  the  midst  of  an  heath  called  Shag's  Heath,  lying  between 
the  roads  leading  to  Ringwood  and  Fording  Bridge,  is  an  indosoie 
of  several  fields,  in  one  of  which,  in  a  ditch  under  an  ashen  lier, 
inscribed  with  several  names,  and  visited  by  the  curious,  was  ta- 
ken the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  his  Highl  from  tbe 
battle  of  Sedgemore,  in  Somersetshire.  Several  of  our  histoiiaBs 
will  have  him  to  l)e  taken  at  Ringwood,  Holt,  &c.  but  that  it 
really  happened  here,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several  per- 
sons lately  living,  who  remembered  the  fact 

'*  The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that,  afler  the  defeat  of 
Sedgemore,  the  Duke  and  Lord  Lumley  quitted  their  hones  at 
Woodyates,  whence  the  former,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  wandered 
hither. .  He  dropped  his  gold  snuff-box  in  a  pea-field,  where  \i 
was  afterwards  found  full  of  gold  pieces,  and  brought  to  Mis, 
Uvedale,  of  Horton :  one  of  the  finders  had  1 51.  for  half  the  am- 
tents  or  value  of  it.    The  Duke  went  6n  to  the  Island^  as  it  ii 
called,  a  cluster  of  small  farms  in  the  middle  of  the  Heath,  aod 
there  concealed  himself  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  ash.     When  the 
pursuers  came  up,  a  woman,  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  cot, 
gave  information  of  his  being  somewhere  ia  the  Island,  which  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  soldiers,  who  passed  the  night  therri 
and  threatened  to  fire  the  neighbouring  cots.    As  they  were  gping 
away  next  morning,  one  of  them  espied  the  brown  skirt  of  the 
Duke's  coat,  and  seized  him.    The  soldier  no  sooner  knew  him, 

than 

often  ipoke  truth  to  kit  own  knowledge,  and  tometimet  in  both,  though  of 
tbe  tame  man.  He  lived  to  be  an  hundred,  and  never  lost  his  eye-tight,  bat 
al^tfayt  wrote  and  read  without  spectacles*  and  got  on  horseback  without  help, 
lintil  pau  fottitcore,  he  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag  at  well  at  any.** 
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than  he  burst  into  tears,  and  reproached  himself  for  the  unhappy 
discovery.  The  fsEtmily  of  the  woman  who  first  gave  the  informa- 
tion, are  said  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  never  thrived  after* 
wards.  The  Duke  was  carried  before  Anthony  Ettrickc,  Esq. 
of  Holt,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to  London. 
Beihg  asked  what  he  would  do,  if  set  at  liberty,  he  answered,  if 
his  horse  and  arms  were  restored,  he  only  desired  to  ride  through 
the  army,  and  he  defied  them  all  to  take  him  again.  Farmer 
Kdrley's  grandmother,  lately  dead,  saw  him,  and  described  him 
as  a  black,  genteel,  tall  man,  with  a  dejected  countenance.  The 
close  where  he  concealed  himself  i^  called  Monmouth  ClcfsCf  and 
is  the  cxtrcmest  north-east  field  of  the  Island."* 

WIM BORNE  ST.  GILES,  a  small  parish  on  the  river  Allen, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Wheler,  who  pub- 
lished the  first  Oxford  Almanack  in  1073,  in  octaoOj  of  which 
nearly  30,000  copies  were  sold.  This  success  so  much  alarmed 
the  society  of  booksellers  for  their  profits  in  other  annual  publica* 
tions,  that  they  bought  off  the  copy-right,  since  which  only  thi 
sheet  Oxford  Almanack,  with  a  large  copper-plate,  has  been  pul>- 
lished  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  lords  of  this  manor  were  anciently  the  VlecySy  from  whom 
it  descended  to  a  Cornish  family  of  the  name  of  l^Iamelyn.  The 
seventeenth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Egidia  Tame,  widow,  sole 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hamelyn,  Knt.  held  the  manor  of  the  honor 
of  Gloucester;  her  son  Edmund  Ashley  being  her  heir.f  It  ap-v 
pears  that  the  family  of  Ashley  came  originally  from  Wiltshire, 
and  were  lords  of  a  manor  bearing  their  name.  Robert,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  above  Edmund,  and  the  first  of  the  family  seated  here, 
was  descended,  as  Coker  observes,  "  by  a  younger  branch,  from 

E  e  3  a  noble 

«  Hatcbins't  Donet,  Vol  U.  p.  28,  ad  Edit. 

f  Egidia  Hamelyn  (relict  of  Sir  Thomai  Fane,  Kat.)  married  Robert  Ash. 
ley,  and  being  a  great  heiress,  brought  considerable  property  into  the  family, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Founh;  and  as  Edmund,  the  son  and  heir  of  this  maf- 
ilage,  -was  the  lineal  descendant  of  both  the  PUssystnA  Malmairs,  (the  ancient 
owners  of  this  esute,)  this  family  may  be  said  to  have  lived  there  for  ag^s 
before.    HuUhins's  Dorset^  Vol.  I.  Pedigree  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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a  noble  and  ancient  fiunily.'^  Anthony  AaUey  wss  kni^btni  n 
the  taking  of  Cadiz  in  1^97,  where  he  eerved  as  Secretary  at  War. 
Being  created  a  Baronet  by  James  the  First,  oa  the  third  of  Jue, 
1622,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  ifiri 
in  l62S.  This  gentleman  firat  introdaced  cablMges  from  Hoflind 
into  EngUnd.*  His  heiress  Anne,  having  married  John  Cooper, 
Esq.f  of  Rockboume,  in  Hants,  that  gendeman  was  created  a 
Baronet,  and  wa»  afterwards  knighted  by  King  James.  His  sac, 
Sir  Anthovt  Ashley  Cooper,  Bart,  and  one  of  the  grealot 
statesmen  in  this  kingdom,  was  a  native  of  this  parish  r  and  as  his 
life  is  very  much  connected  with  the  history  of  Doraetshi/e^  we 
shall  relate  it  somewhat  at  length.  He  was  bom  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  1621.  Even  in  his  yoath  he  dt^layed  sach  acti- 
vity, quick  perception,  and  extraordinary  genius,  mingled  with  » 
much  prudence,  that,  though  left  an  mhxit  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  it 
had  not  the  too  common  ellsct  of  making  him  neglect  his  studies; 
so  that  when  he  became  a  Fellow  Commoner  in  Elxeter  ColkgSt 
Oxford,  in  l6d6,  he  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  University  as  a 
youth  of  uncommon  acquirements. 

When  he  removed  to  Gray*s  Inn,  his  knowledge  of  the  Mtisk 
jurisprudence  was  as  extensive  as  his  assiduity  had  been  unre- 
mitting; the  most  judicious  men  and  great  lawyers  asserting,  *^  thst 
he  understood  the  nature  of  the  laws,  ancient  customs,  and  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  moat  persoos 

tfaei 

*  HutchlDs'i  Donet,  Vol.  I.  1st  Edit 

f  The  posfctsrons  of  tfats  gentlcmao  in  Dorsetshire  were  exceedingly  nimie* 
rous,  and  produced  a  rental  of  8000I.  per  annum.  By  an  inquisition  nudf 
after  his  death,  in  1631,  it  was  found  that  the  following,  among  other  demesoA, 
had  belonged  to  him.  Manor  and  hundred  of  Wimborne  St  Giles,  and  a<l- 
vowson  to  the  Church;  the  Manor  of  Wimborne  French,  Wimborne  AH  ^^f*^ 
and  the  advowson;  Upper  Wimborne.  Allhallows,  alias  All  Saints,  with  divcn 
lands  there  J  the  Manor  of  Fhtlipston  in  Upper  Wlmbome;  the  Manor.of  Gns- 
sage  All  Saints,  out  of  which  there  is  a  grant  to  an  alms-house  for  the  maintenace 
of  eleven  poor  people;  the  several  Manors  of  Kingston;  Hinton-Martyn,  aliai 
Martel;  Chaldbury,  and  Didliagton ;  the  rectory  of  the  Church  of  Lodxts,  and 
advowson  of  the  vicantge;  Bylcomb  Mill;  and  lands  in  Gussage  AUhiQowi, 
and  a  burgage  called  the  White  Hart  in  Cranbone. 
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thfan  Uvin^/'  lYitb  such  acquirement  he  wa^,  in  1^39,  dacted 
one  pf  the  Meimbers  for  Tewkesbury.  Oo  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  Wiirv>  he  went  to  the  King  nt  Oxford,  and  being  intro« 
duced  to  His  Majesty^  proposed  such  a  plan,  as  would  have 
healed  th^  wounds  with  which  the  country  began  to  be  afflicted ; 
but  the  interference  of  some  aelfish  persons  about  the  throne,  to 
wbich  was  unhappily  joined  an  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
completely  counteracted  this  patriotic  endeavor  at  conciliation.^ 

£  e  4  Lord 


*  la  Collins's  Feerage  the  ctrcuautanee  ii  tfaus  relaUd.   <*  Being  introduced 

to  hit  Majfsty  by  Lucius  Carey,  second  Viscount  Falkland,  bU  friend,  then  Se» 

cretary  of  Sutc,  he  proposed,  if  kU  Majesty  would  mfwwer  him  to  trfiU  with  th4 

Parliament  garrisons,  and  grant  them  a  full  and  free  pardon,  with  an  assurance  that 

a  general  amnesty  farms  being  laid  down  on  both  sides  J  should  reinstate  all  things  in 

the  same  posture  tkey  wore  in  before  the  war^  and  then  a  free  Parliament  do  what  re^ 

mained  t»  be  done  for  the  settktnent  of  the  nation ;  that  m  his  Majesty's  agreeing 

thereto^  he  would  try  the  experiments  first  in  his  own  county^  and  doubted  not  but  the 

good  sutcas  he  should  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  other  adjoining  garrisons. 

And  being  furnished  with  the  powers  be  desired,  he  accordingly  went  into 

Doneubire,    where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  ganisona  of  Weyraontb^ 

Poole,  Dorchester,  and  other  towns  in  that  coonty;  and  raising  a  regiment  for 

fats  Majesty's  service,  he  possessed  himself  of  Weymouth;    and  the  others 

would  have  submitted  to  him;  but  Pnnce  Maurice,   who  commanded  iht 

King's  forces  in  those  parts,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  surrender,  but  he  presently 

marched  into  it,   giving  his  soldiers  licence  to  pillage.     This  provoked  Six 

Anthony  so  far,  that  be  could  not  forbear  expressing  has  resemmeota  to  th« 

Prince;  and  he  sent  to  the  other  garrisons  he  wu  in  treaty  with,  to  stand  upoa 

their  guard,  as  he  could  not  secure  his  afticlea  to  them;  and  thereby  the  design 

died  in  embryo."  Thus  ceased  a  plan  u  patriotic  as  it  was  humane;  the  King's 

interest  was  sacrificed  to  gratify  personal  resentment  and  temerity. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke,  Esq.  who  wrote  some  Memoirs  of  his  Lordship,' 
relates  the  following  additional  particulars  of  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames  of  Civil  War.  <*  It  was  not  long  after,  before  his 
active  thoughts,  always  intent  on  serving  his  country,  (the  good  thereof  being 
that  by  which  he  steered  his  councils  and  actions  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,)  before  he  set  his  head  on  another  project;  which  took  its  rise  in  a  de- 
bate between  him  and  Serjeant  Fountain  meeting  accidentally  in  an  inn  at 
Hungerford ;  and  both  disliking  the  continuation  of  the  war,  it  was  started  be- 
tween them,  that  the  several  counties  throng  England  should  arm,  and'  en- 
deavour to  suppress  the  armies  on  both  sides.    This  proposal  he  after  const- 

dered 
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Lord  Ckrendon  obeerves,  that,  to  give  Sir  Anthony't  ete 
aiore  weight,  he  had  been  promised,  by  the  Eari  of  HeitfenI,  te 
government  of  Weymouth ;  but  Prince  Maarioe  having  dodudip 
ted  another,  such  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  then,  a 
gave  the  King  great  uneasinen.  His  Majesty  wished  not  tods- 
appoint  the  £ari,  but  unfortunately  persisted  in  obtig^n^  tk 
Prince ;  yet  on  the  honest  and  spirited  remonstrance  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  and  a  representation  of  the  disagreeable  coi^seqoeKS 
which  a  refusal  might  create,  Charles  was  with  great  difficult]^ pi» 
vailed  on  to  grant  his  commission  to  Sir  Anthony  to  be  Govenur 
pf  Weymouth,  He,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  this  giianneriag 
of  court  favor;  the  next  year,  l€44,  the  government  wssood 
ferred  on  Colonel  Ashbumham,  to  the  e\plusion  oi  Sir  Antfaoof, 


4«Mcl  more  it  IcUare,  and  framed  into  a  practical  contrivance,  and  ocwrUt  | 
working  in  it,  till  he  had  brought  most  of  the  sober  and  weli-ioieatioeed  go-  I 
tlemeo  on  both  tides  through  England  into  the  design,  litis  gave  rise  to  iba  j 
third  aort  of  army,  which  of  a  sudden  sUrted  up  with  to  mucii  tenor  to (ia  | 
frmiea  both  of  King  and  Parliament,  that  had  not  some,  who  engaged  in  iu 
failed  to  rise  at  the  time  appointed,  Tui  Clubhbn  (for  that  appeUsdoo  ikf 
had)  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  carried  their  point,  which  wm  to 
force  both  sides  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  declare  for  a  general  anuKrif;  to 
have  the  then  Parliament  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  called  for  redrtsiiag  ^ 
frievancca,  and  settling  the  nation.  This  undertaking  bad  very  promisiiy 
grounds  of  success,  the  yeomen  and  body  of  the  people  having  suffered  mock 
by  the  wai ;  and  the  men  of  estates  had  abated  of  their  firmness,  and  wished  to 
return  to  their  former  ease,  aecnrity,  fod  plenty;  especially  peradviogtbattbe 
foldi^rs  of  fortune  had  the  commands  and  power  put  into  their  hands.  It«* 
^hereupon  first  set  to  move  where  he  was  most  near,  Dorsetshire  and  Somend' 
•hire.  Lord  Clarendon  fond  from  him  and  others,  HiUckins  w  his  MWk- 
iion)  has  given  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Before  they  began  to  JC^  <^ 
Court  had  learned,  or  suspected,  that  the  rise  and  life  of  it  was  owing  to  Sir 
i^nthony  Ashley  Cooper;  and  was  so  much  alarmed,  as  to  endeavour  to  gel  lua 
yi  their  power.  And  in  order  thereto,  the  King  sent  him  a  moie  than  oid>« 
Oiiry  civil  Uaer,  to  come  to  him  at  Oxford ;  but  he  had  information,  that  lie 
)^rd  Goring,  who  lay  with  an  army  in  those  parts,  had  orders  from  Coaitto 
Sfi^e  him  i  ao  that,  when  that  Lord  had  scm  for  him  to  come  on  a  day  ap* 
|}ointe4  to  dine  with  him,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  accept  of  tbefflvt'MMB* 
^d  reflecting  on  these  particulars,  be  thought  himself  in  danger  in  tbe  King^ 
quarters,  ^d  took  shelter  in  Portsmouth."    Ptera^e,  Vid,  IIL  p,  Z9h  ^^f 
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who  was  80  disgnsted  by  this  diplomatic  preYarication,  that  hm 
quitted  a  party  on  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence  nor  safety, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  the  Parliament. 

Sir  Anthony,  though  now  become  a  professed  Parliamentarian, 
was  not  so  great  an  enemy  to  his  country,  as  to  be  drawn  into  all 
the  extravagant  and  illegal  measures  which  they  pursued;  and. 
though  the  House  of  Commons  threatened  him  with  imprisonment 
in  the  T6wer,.  unless  he  divulged  some  state  secrets  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Denzil  Holies,  and  though  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Holies  and  he  were,  in  other  respects,  inveterate  ene^ 
mies,  nothing  could  induce  Sir  Anthony  to  declare  what  he  knew, 
urged  as  he  was  by  Cromwell  and  his  party,  who  were  intent  Op- 
en Holles's  ruin.  This  magnanimous  conduct  in  Sir  Anthony 
subdued  the  quarrel,  and  made  him  and  Mr.  Holies  firm  friendtf 
«vcr  after.. 

His  considerable  interest  in  this  county  induced  the  Parliament 
to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  distinction ;  and  he  accepted  from 
them  a  commission  of  horse,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  ordered  to  act  in  the  county  of  Dorset*  But  the  ambitious 
Cromwell,  aiming  at  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power,  found  an 
opponent  in  Sir  Anthony,  who  thwarted  his  designs,  by  acting  the 
part  of  a  wise  politician,  as  well  as  a  true  Englishman.  Crom* 
well  hated  him ;  and  gave  secret  directions  to  the  Sherifis  of  the 
several  counties  to  prevent,  if  possible,  his  return  to  Parliament; 
but  finding  he  could  not  succeed,  Cromwell  took  an  effectual  me^ 
thod  to  rid  himself  of  Sir  Anthony's  parliamentary  contradi^on, 
by  denying  him,  and  100  other  Members,  admission  into  the  House* 
A  remonstrance  from  Sir  Anthony,  and  those  who  were  so  ar« 
bitrarily  and  illegally  excluded,  was  the  consquence ;  and  though 
the  Protector  was  at  the  senith  of  his  glory,  with  a  vast  army^ 
«nd  a  Parliament  at  his  command,  our  great  patriot  did  not  fear 
to  say,  ^*  Thai  ike  Proiicior  had  assumed  aa  absolute  arbitrary 
Sovereigntyy  4*^.  which  every  man  ouoht  to  destrqt,  taUil^ 
by  sofne  agreement  with  the  body  of  the  people  in  Parliamentf  tome 
sort  of  governing  power  in  him  were  submitted  mio^  ihai  thereby 
te  might  cease  ta  be  a  public  bnemt  and  nKSTROTEii,  and 

becomlp 
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htcom  a  KiMgf  or  Goivenunr,  ^ucardmg  to  the  comdiiioms  moufd 
h^  the  ptofit:' 

CromweU's  ConYention  having  xmiaed  him  the  sapplies  he  wsmed, 
was  prorogued;  but  oq  the  second  meeting  it  we^  mcyved,  ^  Tbi 
no  Member,  legally  chose  and  returnedy  could  be  excluded  bsm 
performing  their  duty,  but  by  cons^t  of  PajrliaineDt."  Sir  Aa> 
thony»  and  the  excluded  Members,  were  of  course  admitted,  txA 
were  no  sooner  firmly  seated,  than  they  be^n  to  resdad  die  p&- 
culative  a<;t8  of  their  predecessors;  and  contioued  so  stiongljis 
questioning  Cromwell  s  tyrannical  power,  that  he  soon  thoo^k 
neoanaiy  to  dissolve  the  iissemhly* 

A  systematical  .dissent  to  all  the  measures  of  the  lepublicn 
WMirpationy  and  a  amstant  corre^ndeace  which  he  always  msis- 
lataed  with  the  Royal  party,  to  the  hazard  of  hia  lile,  and  die 
ruin  of  his  family,  was  sufficiently  known  to  Charles  the  Seccmd, 
He  had  too  great  a  sense  of  the  confonon  of  the  times,  not  to 
wish  the  government  of  the  nation  upon  its  original  establishmcst; 
though,  by  temporising  with  those  iA  power,  be  thought  he  sboold 
sooner  accomplish  it;  hence  furose  the  suH)icioos  of  the  Council  d 
Slate  in  Wallingford  House  agslnst  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
their  vengeance,  by  a  seasooaUe  obscurity.  But  he  never  ceaied 
his  endeavors,  till  he  had  raised  a  spirit  and  strength  to  dechut 
openly  for  the  RestonUion,  after  having  detected  Monk's  wish  to 
assoae  the  government  in  his  own  person. 

The  Restoration  being  established,  Charles  the  Second  ren^nkd 
Sir  Anthony  by  an  accumulation  of  titles  and  honors,  lie  was 
cieated  Baton  Ashley  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1^1 :  lOon  afterwards  he  was  made  Chancellor  and  under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  and  in  l667>  second  ComnussioDer 
of  the  Treasury.  In  \67 1  •  he  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  Qounty  of  Dorset;  and  at  length,  fi>r  his  vast  merits,  created 
Lofd  Cooper  of  Pawlet,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  £arl  of 
Shafiesbury,  in  l67S:  the  same  year  he  was  appcMuted  Lord  Hi^jb 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  and,  **  with  what  prudence,  candour, 
honour,  and  inti^ty,  he  acquitted  himself  in  that  great  and 
Mighty  enplpymeit,  the  transactiona  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy 

2  wiU 
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will  best  testify/'    Scarcely  one  of  his  decrees  at  that  fluctuating 
period  were  reversed ! 

His  oppositioo  to  the  Duke  of  York  sprung  from  the  same  pure 

source  whence  bb  former  patriotic  measures  proceeded.    It  is 

Mrell  known  that  he  had  no  personal  disregard  to  the  Royal  House; 

his  systematical  conduct  in  their  support  proves  the  contrary;  but 

he  was  a  Protestant,  and  an  afohorrer  of  tyranny ;  of  course  he 

was  a  marked  victim  to.  the  Duke  and  his  partisans:  they  were  the 

means  of  his  being  deprived  of  die  Seals;  they  tirged  bis  impeach* 

ment,  and  commitment  to  the  Tower;*  and  sought  out  the  me«u«> 

est  measures  to  establish  their  accusation  1   They  even  examined 

the  Court  rolls  in  the  several  ofifices  through  which  he  had  passed} 

and  picking  out  a  few  frivolous  circumstances,  presented  a  pefper 

to  the  King's  Council,  who,  to  the  great  mortification  oif  his  adr 

versaries,  reported,  *^  That  nothing  anUd  be  drawn  from  out  of 

tkote  papen  sufficient  for  anv  information."    His  enemies  tried  to 

indict  him  for  one  of  the  fiisfaionable  plots  of  those  days ;  but  the 

grand  Jury  of  London  brought  in  dieir  veniict,  ignommusJ  which 

caused  pubUc  rejoicings  and  bon-fins  throughout  the- city.     FIiikU 

ing,  however,  his  situation  in  England,  disagreeable,   oppressed 

as  it  was  by  contending  and  violent  parties,  he  r^red  to  HoUasd, 

where  he  received  every  testimony  of  public  regard. 

This  flattering  reception  in  some  measure  renewed  his  spidts ; 
but  a  fresh  attack  of  an  habitual  gout  flying  up  ^  his  stotDach, 
deprived  him  of  life  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  ag^  -His  body 
being  embalmed,  was  brought  to  £n^and  in  a  ship  hung  with 

mourning; 

•  A  letter  written  by  his  Lordship  to  a  fellow  Peer,  is  in  some  degree  ex- 
pressive o£  his  sufferings  at  this  period ;  and  also  of  the  measures  porsued  in 
his  favor. 

•'  My  Lord,  I  had  prepared  this  for  your  meeting  in  December,  but  that 
being  adjourned  to  the  third  of  April,  ani^e  to  an  old  infirm  man,  cspeciaUy 
shut  op  in  a  winter's  .prison;  forgive  me  if  I  say  you  owe  yourself,  and  your 
posterity,  as  well  as  me,  the  endeavouring  to  remove  so  severe  a  precedent  on 
one  of  your  Members,  such,  as  I  may  truly  say,  is  the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  I 
pray  heartily  may  be  the  last.  Your  intercession  to  his  Majesty,  if  it  be  gcnei* 
ral,  b  not  likely  to  be  refused ;  if  you  arc  single,  yet  you  have  done  honour- 
able, and  what  I  should  have  done  for  you.'*    C^Iiiu,  Vol,  HL  p.  ^^^. 
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Inoumibg;  uni  the  respect  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  native  oon^f 
was  so  extraordinary,  that,  after  the  corpse  was  landed  at  Pbde, 
they  came  uninvited,  and  accompanied  it  to  Wimbonie  St.  Gdes, 
where  his  Lordship  was  huried  among  hb  ancestors. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  iuHiiiab 
of  the  several  Princes  and  States  of  Europe ;  this  will  account  fer 
his  capacity  in  politics.  As  an  encourager  of  literature,  his  house 
was  the  asylum  of  die  learned;  and  be  it  remembered,  to  bis 
gnsat  honor,  that  though  admitted  to  the  councils  of  a  coinipt 
Court,  hb  principles  were  unsullied,  and  hb  integrity  uncor- 
hipted ;  and  although  a  respected  author  has  asserted,  ^  iiat  ke 
frotiiMed  kis  eioquenee  toetulacc  ii$  comiry,  and  became  ikc/at- 
tum$  kader,  and  the  popnlar  incendiary;*  we  are  more  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  widi  whom  his  Lordship  was  inti- 
mate, **tkai  tkegoodafhis  emmtrywas  what  he  steered  kis  coaadU 
and  adiom  by  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life*'  In  his  principle 
he  was  a  Protestant,  and  member  of  the  established  Church.  He 
was  ftdthful  to  his  friends,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  chaste  in  hii 
affections.  Charles  the  Second  said  of  him,  when  deciding  on  a 
difficult  case,  ^*  That  he  had  a  Chancellor  that  was  master  oj  man 
lam  than  aU  his  Judges^  and  was  possessed  of  more  divinity  than  oM 
his  Bishops." 

To  shew  hb  beneficence  even  in  smaller  d^;rees,  when  he  was 
in  the  Tower,  and  uncertain  of  hb  fote,  he  ordered  copyhold 
^estates  to  be  granted  to  several  of  his  servants  during  their  livcs^ 
which  they  afterwards  enjoyed  as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity.  As 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved,  so  he  bore  his  illness  with  becom- 
ing patience,  and  an  admirable  temper  of  mind;  and  expired, 
yielding  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Divinity  he  de- 
voutly served.  He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  in  the 
year  l£83.  Anthony,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Characteristics^  which  go  under  hb  name.  Hb 
grandson,  the  present  Earl,  is  now  owner  of  the  manor. 

The  Mansion-House  of  the  Lords  Shaftesbury  stands  in  rather 
M  low  situation,  at  no  great  dbtance  from  the  Church.     "  Its 

Ibm 
•  Cnnger,  Vol.  III.  p.  392,  8vo. 
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&>rtn  approaches  to  a  parallelogram,  consiiBting  of  three  parts, 
each  of  which  are'  contracted  by  two  inbenchings.  The  eastern- 
part  18 .  the  narcowest  and  most  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been- 
tbe  ancient  seat  of  the  Ashleys;  the  western- part  is  broader  thaa 
any  of  the  rest,  and  was  built  in  the  year  156 1 :  the  whole  is  em^ 
battled.  The  apartments  below  stairs  are  esteemed  the  best  in* 
England.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  park  two  miles  round:  the  ganieii> 
is  pleasant  and  spacious;  and  is  adorned  with  several  pieces  of 
water,  pleasure  houses,  statues,  and  other  ornaments :  the  river 
Allen  runs  through  it.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  grottos  in  £ng» 
land ;  it  consists  of  two  parts;  the  innermost  and  largest  is  furnished- 
with  a  vast  variety  of  curious  shells,  disposed  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner;  the  outer,  or  ante-grotto,  with  ores  and  minerals  of  all' 
kinds,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  1751 :  the  arrangement  took  up  two,  years,  and,  with  the 
expence  of  collecting  the  shells,  ores,  &c.  cost  10,0001."* . 

CRANBORNE, 

A  SMALL  market-town  near  the  north-east  confines  of  the^ 
county,  was  famous  as  early  as  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times  for 
^'  its  Monastery,  Chace,  and  Lords."  Between  the  years  930  and 
980,  the  Manor  belonged  to  a  noble  soldier  called  Haylward  de 
Me€ttif  from  his  pale  or  hit  complexion.  **  His  grandson,  Brk" 
tricuSj  was  sent  Ambassador  into  Norway,  where  refusing  to 
narry  Matilda,  afterwards-  Queen  to  William  tbe  Conqueror, 
she  was  so  provoked  at  this  affront,  that,  when  her  husband  came" 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  she  procured  an  order  to  sme  Brictri- 
cus  at  his  Mansion,  or  Castle,  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire/'f 
After  the  Conquest,  this  manor  was  given  to  Queen  Matilda,  on 
whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was,  by  William  Ru*- 
fus,  bestowed  on  Robert  Fits-Hamon,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror. 
After  his  decease  it  became  the  property  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  illegitimate  son  to  Henry  the  First,  who  had  married 

one 

•  Htttchim!!.  Donet».  Vol  II.  p.  tt6,  itt  Edit       t  Ibid,  p.  138^ 
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OM  of  tlie  four  heiraKB  of  Robert  Fita^Hamcm.  Fnm  ^ 
£arls  of  Gloucester  it  patted  bj  raarrutge  of  m  female  to  die  Mm- 
tmersy  £urb  of  March,  and  has  since  descended  tfaioug^  Ymaan 
fiunilies. 

■  On  this  ^t>  in  the  Britisb  area,  is  said  to  have  faeen  m  CoUcgp 
of  six  Priasts:  a  small  Monastety  for  BenedicCtnes  was  aflervaidi 
fooaded  on  its  site  by  Haylward  de  Meao,  about  the  year  9Ml  Io 
die  jrear  llOt,  Robert  Fits-Hamon,  on  having  rebuilt  theCfaaid 
of  Tewkcsbuiy,  translated  all  the  Monks,  except  three,  from  tke 
Monastery  of  Cranbome  to  that  Church,  which  he  converted  iato 
an  Abb^,  and  enriched  with  rarious  possessiona,  aHer  wkid 
Cranbome  remained  a  mere  cell  to  Tewkesbuiy.  At  the  Disula* 
tion  it  ivas  suppressed  with  that  Abbey;  but  its  revenue  is  aoc 
mentioned.  It  contained  at  that  period  a  Prior  and  two  Mooks. 
The  Priory  House  stood  near  the  Church,  and  was  aa  aadeat 
building.  The  letters  T  P  were  in  several  parts  of  k,  as  well  m 
the  Church,  and  show  it  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Parker.  It  vss 
pulled  down  in  1703.  The  Priory  Church  is  now  the  pansh 
Church,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county.  It  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Hooper  family. 

Cranbome^  says  Leland,  'Ms  a  praty  thorough  fair,  aqd  hstfa 
one  street  meedy  welle  buildcd.  There  rennith  a  detiag  M 
thorough  it,  and  passid  down  thorough  the  street  self,  on  the  right 
bond*"  The  parish  of  Cranbome  is  one  of  the  laigest  in  Donetshire; 
Us  drcumference  being  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  longest  diame- 
ter twelve.  It  contains  937  houses,  and  1402  inhabitanis:  acst 
of  the  laboring  classes  are  employed  in  agriculture. 

At  a  small  estate,  about  half  a  mile  south  from  Cranhonie^  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  StiUingJietttj  was  bom  the  eminent 
Edwaed  SriLLiNOf  lset,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  '*  He  wass 
prehite  of  universal  learning,  a  great  divine,  and  a  oelebrsted 
preacher.  His  many  and  excellent  writings  en  the  subjects  ef 
ecclesiastical  history,  antiquities^  and  controversy,  will  ever  v^ 
main  perpetual  monuments  of  his  merit  and  abilities,  and  show 

».  him 

«  Hstchint^a  Oonet,  Vol.  II.  p.  t^  sMtmiiU 
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him  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  4>mainent8  of  the  episcopal 
bench."*     He  died  in  the  year  1:699,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

The  Via  Iceniana^  as  was  before  mentioned^f  enters  this  county 
near  Woodyates,  and  may  be  afterwards  traced  pretty  distinctly 
to  Badbury.     Near  Woodyates  Inn«  to  the  north-east,  it  is  crossed 
by  a  high  vallum,  and  ditch,  called  Grimes's  Ditci^  which  begins 
^*  a  little  west  of  Grovely,  in  Wiltshire;  and  passing  near  Chick- 
bury,  Broadchalky  and  Woodyates,  goes  thence  in  a  south-east  di- 
rection to  the  Stour,  not  fiu^  wesl  from  Christ-Church,  in  Hamp* 
shire.     It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Stukeley  to  have  been  thrown  up 
before  Cassar's  time,  perhaps  by  the  Belg»i  and  serves  at  present 
to  divide  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset/'|    The  Downs,  for  an 
extent  of  several  miles  round  Woodyates  Inn,  are  strewed  with 
Barrows f  some  of  which  are  very  large;  and  three  or  four  are 
depressed  or  sunk  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  circular 
trenches,  each  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter.     From  the  vast  num- 
ber of  these  barrows,  Mr.  Aubrey  imagined  this  vicinity  to  have 
been  the  theatre  of  a  great  battle,  '^  probably  between  the  Romans 
and  Boadicea,  it  agreeing  so  well  with  the  description  of  Tacitus.'* 
At  EASTBURY,  a  depopulated  hamlet,  was  formerly  an  ex- 
tremely magiiificent  seat,  erected  by  the  facetious  George  Bubb 
Doddington,  Esq.  afterwards  LcM-d  Melcombe  Regis.     The  ex- 
pence  of  building  amounted  to  upwards  of  140,0001.     The  gar- 
dens were  very  extensive,  and  ornamented  with  canals,  and  vari- 
ous plantations  of  trees,  many  of  whicb  were  brought  hither  after 
fifty  years  growth,  and  from  the  distance  of  several  miles.    The 
extent  of  the  mansion  in  front,  and  its  different  offices,  was  570 
feet.    After  the  death  of  Lord  Melcombe  Regis,  this  estate  de* 
yolved  on  the  Ute  Earl  Temple,  who  offered  2001.  per  annum  to 
any  gentleman  that  would  occupy,  and  keep  the  mansion  m  re« 
pair;  but  the  proposal  not  beiog  accepted,  **  it  was  determined  to 
pull  it  down;  and  the  materials  produced  little  more  than  the 
prime  cost  of  the  plumber's  and  i^ier's  work." 

SHAFTESBURY, 

*  Hutchini's  Donet,  Vol.  II.  p.  138,  itt  Edit, 
t  See  p.  asS.  |.  liMoa's  WeHcm  Countiei,  Vol.  I.  f.  ■. 
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SHAFTESBURY,  o»  SHASTON 

As  it  is  generally  teimed,  is  a  place  of  reiy  remote  ( 
ditionaily  reported  to  have  existed  long  prior  to  the  Re 
sion.     By  the  Britons  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Caer  i 
a  name  derived  from  the  sh^Uke  eminence,  or  steep' 
almost  to  a  painty  on  which  it  is  sitoated.     The  vanovt.l 
accounts  given  of  its  origin,  may  be  considered  as  an 
high  antiquity.     Some  authors  assert  it  to  have  been  1 
dubrasius,  or  Cicuber,  King  of  the  Britons,  who  ffonc 
yean  before  Christ.     Holinshed  says,  it  was  built  by  ] 
hudibras,  son  of  Leil,  ei^th  King  of  the  Britons  from  ! 
began  to  reign  A.  M.  3046,  and  reigned  twenty-nine ; 
Brampton  affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  Cassibdaiiy  a\ 
King,  and  Magna  sinoritatis  erat  citiftu*^ 

That  Shaftesbury  was  known  to  the  Romans,  is  ii 
many  coins  of  that  people,  which  have  been  found  here;  ii 
from  some  other  circumstances.  Camden,  however,  was'if Ifl* 
nion,  that  it  was  built  by  Alfred ;  as  was  evinced,  he  obsaM^ff 
"  the  ancient  inscription,  mentioned  by  William  of  MftlmA^Bjf  t» 
have  been  in  his  time  removed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  walls  i^toAe 
Chapter-House  of  the  Nuns."    This  inscription  was  as  foUomi. 

•  JfM9  Dminica  IncarwMtimsy  AeJ/ruUs  Rex  fecit  hsmc  Urhem  DCCCLXJtX^ 
RegnisuiVUlA 

Those  who  allow  a  greater  antiquity  to  Shaftesbury  Aan  this  m* 
scripdon  seems  to  intimate,  contend,  that  the  yrordfidt^  nesns 
simply;  that  Alfred  enlarged  and  repaired  it;  and  this  opinicm  is  in 
torae  degree  countenanced  both  by  Brorapton  and  Aaser.  The 
latter,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  that  Monarch,  mentioos  the  tovn 
as  in  his  time  consisting  of  ^'  one  street." 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Shaftesbury  had  attained  considerable  cele* 
brity,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  Nvnneiy  founded  here  at 

least 
*  Hutchiiu't  Donet,  VoL  II.  p.  sgs,  sd  Edit. 

f  King  Alfred  built  thii  city  in  the  yetr  of  oar  Lord  880|  and  ia  the  dghcb 
yew  of  Us  reiga. 
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least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfred,  if  not  by  that  Monarch  him- 
self. King  Athelstan  allowed  it  the  special  privilege  of  having 
two  mints,  and  a  third  uns  added  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor. 
Previous  to  the  Conquest,  its  importance  had  somewhat  decreased, 
through  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes.  In  the  Domesday  Book,  it 
is  said  to  have  '*  l66  houses,  thirty-eight  having  been  destroyed 
since  the  time  of  Hugh  the  Sheriff;  and  in  that  part  of  the  town 
belonging  to  the  Abbess,  where  had  been  158  houses,  there  were 
only  11  J,  forty-seven  being  destroyed.'^  It  soon,  however,  re- 
covered its  ancient  splendor;  and  is  mentioned  soon  after  the  above 
period,  as  containing  no  less  than  twelve  parish  Churches,  includ-'^ 
ing  the  magnificent  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr. 

The  Manor  of  Shaftesbury  appears,  from  the  Domesday  Sur* 
Tey,  to  have  been  very  anciently  divided  into  two  moieties;  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Crowo,  and  the  other  to  the  Abbey.  The 
Abbey  Manor  was  surrendered  in  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  whose  successor,  Edward  the  Sixth,  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  together  with  the  town,  bo- 
rough, site  and  precincts  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Shaftesbury* 
From  him  it  passed  to  Sir  Thomas  Arundel;  and  afterwards  to  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  by  one  of  whom,  Philip,  the  royalty,  of  the 
manor,  and  borough  manor,  were  sold  to  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

In  ancient  times  Shaftesbury  was  much  resorted  to,  and,  in 
fact,  derived  almost  all  its  splendor  from  its  celebrated  Monastery. 
This,  as  before  mentioned,  was  founded  in  the  days  of  Alfred, 
whose  charter  of  foundation,  appointing  his  daughter  Etlielgeda, 
Abbess,  is  yet  extant.  Its  site  is  well  known,  though  scarcely  the 
least  vestige  remains  of  its  ruins.  This  Nunnery,  which  was  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  was  the  richest  and  best  endowed  in  Eng- 
land,  occupied  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  possessed  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  offices  and  apartments  within  its  precincts.  The  Abbess 
was  one  of  the  four  that  held  of  the  King  a  whole  Barony,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she:  was  liable  to  be  called  to  Parliament, 
but  was  excused  on  account  .of  her  sex:  she  had  writs,  however, 
directed  to  her,  to  send  her  quota  of  men  into  the  fields  according 

Vol.  IV.  Ff  to 
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to  her  Xnights*  fees.  Tlie  Church,  of  which  no  farther  descm.^,." 
remains,  than  that  it  contained  eleven  chantries,  was  most  prob 
biy  a  large  and  magnificent  fabric,  as  may  be  judged  by  tbe  r> 
mantic  traditions  the  townsmen  retain  of  its  magnitude  and  bd^. 
This  structure  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  be 
on  the  translation  of  the  body  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  it  xsmd 
the  name  of  that  Saint,  which  it  retained  till  the  Dissofotk 
Many  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  shrine,  and  tiiec»- 
course  of  pilgrims  was  immense*  Among  these  the  iUibtniie 
name  of  Canute,  who  died  here,  appears  most  con^icooos.  7W 
Convent  was  valued  at  the  Suppression,  according  to  Do^ak,  it 
1 1661. 8s.  9d.  per  annum :  but  by  Speed  it  is  rated  at  }39fi.  Is.^. 
The  last  Abbess  was  Elizabeth  Souche,  or  Zoucfae,  who  be  a 
yearly  pension  assigned  her  of  1331.  and  was  living  in  1553.  7^ 
number  of  Nuns  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  was  fifVy-four. 

Both  the  Church  and  I^Ionastery  appear  to  have  been  Taiotdn 
early  as  the  time  of  Leland,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  way  r- 
mcntions  it.     Bones  and  coffins  are  frequently  dog  up  wfaer?  ^ 
former  stood,  but  not  a  stone  of  the  building  is  remainii^.  Oi 
the  Abbey  House,  there  appear  two  or  three  large  arcfics«fe   | 
up,  which  led  formerly  to  passages,  uniting  with  different  parts  &'   , 
the  building.     Great  part  of  the  materials,  on  its  demolition, »   | 
'  supposed  to  Iiavc  been  used  in  erecting  a  house  for  Sir  TlKa» 
Arundel,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  town.     The  park  bdoKSC 
to  the  Monastery  still  retains  the  name  of  Park  HUl  and  »  ^ 
considerable  extent.     At  the  east  end  remains  part  of  the  wall  U 
kiclosed  it,  which  next  the  town  is  strong,  high,  vadm^' 
and  supported  by  very  large  buttresses.     In  other  places  little  «« 
than  the  ruins  arc  extant.     Many  antiquities  haw  occasiotm} 
been  discovered;  and  some  reliqucs  are  yet  remainiagy  which t-** 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbey. 

"  In  the  year  1746,  on  shiking  a  saw-pit  in  a  garden  betf«!i 
the  east  end  of  Park  Hill  and  the  passage  that  leads  to  ihtk^ 
Green,  about  four  feet  deep,  was  found,  with  some  human  boi**- 
a  gold  ring,  weighing  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  value  fl.  ^^   I 
any  inscription  or  figure.     In  176I  was  dug  up  on  the  same  lull^ 
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a  stone  about  two  feet  fequarc^  on  which  were  the  anns  of  the  Ab- 
bey, a  cross  patonce  between  four  martlets,  very  fairly  cut."  In 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  this  town  is  a  remnant  of  i^ 
cloth,  and  a  chalice,  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  religious 
houses,  most  probably  the  Abbey.  The  chalice,  which  is  of  silver- 
gilt,  is  uncommonly  elegant.  The  body  of  the  cup,  With  its  cover, 
resembles  a  pine  apple,  from  which  issues  a  sprig  of  foliage.  The 
stand  is  equally  admirable,  being  the  stem  of  a  vine,  round  which 
a  man  is  clinging  with  an  axe,  in  the  action  of  striking  at  its  root. 
The  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  design,  is  exquisite,  and  equal  the 
classic  remains  of  antiquity.  The  cloth,  which  belonged  to  the 
altar,  appears  to  have  been  Holland,  and  has  worked  round  it  part 
of  the  following  verse  from  the  Psalms :  **  Thefeare  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdome" 

Besides  the  Convent  of  St.  Edward,  there  were  anciently  in 
Shaftesbuiy  twelve  Churches,  several  chantries  and  fraternities, 
and  a  Priory  or  Hospital  of  St*  John  the  Baptist.  The  number  of 
poor  men  in  the  latter  were  only  five,  who  were  maintained  by  th« 
benevolence  of  the  townVpeople.  The  Cross  of  this  Hospital  is 
mentioned  in  a  court  roll  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Edward  the 
Third,  as  standing  in  East  Street.  This  house,  in  the  chantry  roll, 
was  valued  at  41.  per  annum^  and  had  one  bell  valued  at  2s.  3d. 

^^  With  aU  these  religious  edifices,  this  town  made  a  very  great 
figure  in  times  of  Popery,  lliey  were  not  only  an  ornament,  but 
a  great  advantage  to  it,  by  the  great  concourse  of  pilgrims,  and 
superstitious  persons,  whose  mistaken  piety  drew  them  here,  espe- 
cially to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.  To  these  the  town  owed  its  re- 
putation and  flourishing  condition;  but  at  the  Dissolution  they  all 
sunk  in  one  common  ruin."*  Only  four  Churches  are  now  re- 
maining, respectively  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
James,  and  St.  Rumbald.  Of  these,  St,  Peter's  is  the  principal. 
This  building  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has  been  much  de- 
faced by  modern  alterations.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
side  aisles:  the  former  is  supported  by  four  pointed  arches,  on 

Ff2  clustered 

•  Hutchiiu's  Dorset,  Vol.  II. 
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clustered  colttmns*  The  exterior  of  this  Churdi  is  ormMud 
vitli  pamegFBiiites,  roaes,  portcullises,  coats  of  aims,  and  otherofe- 
jects.  Several  of  the  windows  are  also  adorned  with  stsised  ^ 
representing  armorial  bearings.  The  font,  which  hss  been  o- 
graved  in  Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Architecture,  is  caiicak 
carved.  There  is  but  one  monument  of  any  age  in  tUs  Ckd 
and  that  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Abixy. 
It  consists  of  a  large  blue  slab,  serving  as  a  step  to  the  iltv,  ui 
has  the  following  inscription  on  a  brass  plate: 


.  •uhUtoftaxitunutltt'ctryuiftceytilMeiirffaimiger', 
fit'  ee  l^ctf^'  g^it^V  IPtfiif »  arm'  quanH'  reneCc^aai  (njuf 
tnsnaatcctt.  qui  oh.it  jriii)  Ute  mcnT  Oecnnhd0«  9nns  V'm 
iit«cccc«tiii  xuiuB  t'ie  p'VUUt'  aitiCsimtus  Vv-  9mau 

The  Church  of  .the  Ifofy  Trmity  has  a  square  tower,  vitlibit- 
tlements  and  pinnacles;  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  body,  tai^  \ 
aisles.  In  the  Church-yard^  which  is  spacious,  and  plsntedvid  < 
trees,  is  yet  to  be  seen  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Abbey  ml; 
and  likewise  a  neat  hexagon  stone  cross,  on  a  base  of  three  sbp; 
not  far  from  which  lies  half  a  blue  slab,  on  which  has  been  tbin 
:figure  of  a  knight  armed,  bare-headed,  with  an  uiscriptioo  oo  i 
label.  Vulgar  tradition  represents  it  as  a  memorial  of  Edwird  k 
Martyr.  St,  James's  CAurck  is  a  small  neat  fabric,  of  someso^ 
quity;  5/.  Rttmbald's  is  also  a  small  structure;  but  neither  cn- 
tain  any  thing  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Besides  to 
places  of  religious  worship,  here  are  three  Meeting-^bonscs  k 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  other  pnnd^ 
buildings  of  Shaftesbury  are,  the  Town-Hall,  or  New  Gmldbill,t 
handsome  edifice,  built  on  five  arches;  a  Free-School,  but^ 
moderately  endowed;  an  Alms-house  for  sixteen  poor  wonWi 
founded  in  16II,  by  Matthew  Chubb,  a  gentleman  ofBordf^^^ 
and  since  augmented  by  additional  benefactions;  a  second  Aims- 
house  for  ten  poor  men,  erected  in  the  year  I66O;  and  tbreeo(&en 
of  great  antiquity,  now  converted  into  a  Poor-House. 
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Shaftesbury  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  being  built  on  a  veiy 
high  hill,  which  affords  an  extensive  prospect  over  great  part  of 
the  three  adjoining  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  to  the 
latter  of  which  this  noble  eminence  may  be  said  to  form  a  natura) 
barrier.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  but  bleak,  owing  to  its 
height;  which  circumstance  has  likewise  frequently  occasioned  a 
sciircity  of  water.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  but  indifferent, 
many  of  the  buildings  mean,  and  the  streets  mostly  irregular.  The 
chief  material  of  which  the  houses  are  constructed  is  a  species  of 
stone  dug  out  of  the' neighbouring  eminences:  it  contains  at  pre- 
sent  three  parishes,  515  houses,  and  2159  inhabitants. 

Castie  Grctn,  an  eminence  west  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  ' 
heen  so  denominated  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  a  Castle, 
though  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  such  a  fortress  belonging 
to  Shaftesbury.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  a  small  mount,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shallow  ditch;  this  might  have  belonged  to  it; 
though  by.  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  entrench- 
ment. Tradition  says,  near  this  spot  stood  the  old  city.  ''  A 
vast  landscape  appears  here:  in  front  an  eminence,  called  Pencliffe 
Hill,  rises  with  a  beautifully  wooded  summit,  bounding  the  fertile 
Vale  of  Blackmoor,  through  which  a  white  road,  sometimes  losing 
itself  among  woodlands,  and  sometimes  traversing  verdant  pastures, 
winds  westward  into  the  distance.  On  the  left,  a  fine  undulating 
ridge  shelters  the  vale;  while  the  hills  of  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  with 
Alfred's  Tower  at  the  extremity,  the  Tor  of  Glastonbury,,  and  the 
lof^  heights  of  Quantock  in  Somersetshire,  range  themselves  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  horixon."* 

The  borough  of  Shaftesbury  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from 
its  being  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  first  re- 
gular charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  it  vests  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  in  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  Re- 
corder, twelve  Aldermen,  a  Bailiff,  and  Common  Councilmen« 
Previous  to  the  time  of  that  Princess,  however,  it  had  a  Mayor, 
g^d  several  Burgesses.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 

Ff3  made 
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nade  the  See  of  a  Suffragan  Bishop;  the  first  paxson  Cfmcasi 
was  John  Brodiey,  Abbot  of  Milton.  The  first  return  to  hAt 
ment  was  made  in  the  tw^nty*fifth  of  Eldward  the  Fint  Hit 
right  of  election  is  possessed  by  the  inhskbitants  paying  scot  tod  lot; 
the  number  of  voters  is  about  dOO.  The  chief  proptietois  n 
William  Bryaat,  Esq.  of  Reigate,  and  Mark  Wood,  Esq.of  Pri» 
field,  who  purchased  his  share  at  the  expence  of  30,0001  T« 
the  former  belong  about  l60  houses,  and  sixty-four  acres  ofhai; 
to  the  latter,  about  150  houses,  and  twenty-five  acres  of  iaod. 

This  borough  has  been  particularly  remarked  for  its  veoiiiij; 
an  instance  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  following  singular  m 
In  tlie  year  1774,  "  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  Sir  FranciiSde!, 
two  Nabobs,  were  returned  to  represent  this  borough.  A  peikiai 
was  presented  by  Hqns  Wintrop  Mortimer,  Esq.  oomphiaisf; 
that  the  two  sitting  Members,  by  themselves,  and  their  agess. 
had  been  guilty  of  many  gross  and  notorious  acts  of  hriboyd 
corruption.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  thispeoooa, 
that  money  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pouods  bad  hm 
pv&k  among  the  voters,  in  sums  of  twenty  guineas  a  nsn;  la^ 
that  persons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  dbburseraent  oit^» 
liey,  and  who  were  chitfy^  the  Magistrates  of  tie  torn,  devac 
very  singular  and  absurd  contrivances  to  conceal  thioiigh  fk 
channel  it  was  conveyed  to  the  electors.  A  penan  concesledaB- 
der  a  ludicrous  and  fantastical  disguise,  and  called  hythfiVBt 
of  Punch,  was  placed  in  a  small  f^tartment,  and  through &^ 
in  the  door  delivered  out  to  the  voters,  parcels  containing  twetfy 
guineas  each ;  after  which  they  were  conducted  to  another  apwt- 
ment  in  the  same  house,  where  they  found  a  second  person,  calleil 
Pvmk's  Secretary,  who  required  them  to  sign  notes  forthevaI« 
received:  these  notes  were  made  payable  to  another' imag^BUI 
character,  to  whom  was  given  the  luime  of  GlcHbucket*  Tfon 
the  witnesses  swore  they  had  seen  Punch  through  the  hole  in  »< 
door,  and  that  they  knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Mathews,  an  Alto«^ 
of  the  town."* 


*  Hutchina**  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  413,  sd  Edif. 
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This  town,  from^its  situation  on  the  '^  top  of  a  high  hill^  is  ea* 
tircly  destitute  of  springs;  except  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  in  St. 
James  s  pansh,  where  are  two  wells,  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons.  At  the  foot  of  Castle- Hill  were,  formerly  some  water* 
MTOvks  to  supply  the  town :  their  reservoir  was  on  the  top  of  the 
Butter  Cross  :*  but  the  inhabitants  have,  for  time  immemorial, 
been  supplied  with  water  brought  on  horses'  backs,  or  on  peopW 
beads,  from  three  or  four  large  wells,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
tbe  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Motcomb,  and  parish  of  Giiliugham : 
on  which  account  there  is  this  particular  custom  yearly  observed 
by  ancient  agreement,  dated  l662,  between  the  Lord  of  the  Ma^ 
nor  of  Gillingham,  and  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  Mayor  is  obliged,  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thursday,  to 
dress  up  a  prize  Besom,  or  Byzanty  as  they  call  it,  somewhat  like 
a  May  garland  in  form,  witli  gold  and  peacocks'  feathers,  and 
carry  it  to  Enmore  Green,  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  in  Mot- 
comb,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  water ;  together  with  a  raw 
calve's  head,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  gallon  of  beer,  or  ale,  and  two 
penny-loaves  of  white  wheatcn  bread,  which  the  Steward  receives, 
and  carries  away  to  his  own  use.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the 
Byzant  is  restored  to  the  Mayor,  and  brought  back  by  one  of  his 
Officers  with  great  solemnity.  This  Byzant  is  generally  so  richly 
adorned  with  plate  and  jewels,  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  as  to  be  worth  not  less  than  15001.  A  great  many  people 
get  their  living  by  carrying  water,  for  which  they  have  three  half* 
pence,  or  twopence,  an  horse-load,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
town  they  carry  it  to;  and  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  a  pail-full,  if 
fetched  upon  the  head."t  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  town  by  engines ;  but  the  works  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  have  long  been  ruined.  Latterly  various  wells  have  been 
dug;  one  of  which,  at  the  east  end  of  ParknHill,  is  1^6  feet  deep, 
and  yields  plenty  of  good  water.     ''At  several  houses  they  have 

F  f  4  dead 

*  This  Cross  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1727  :  at  that  period  several  other 
Crosses  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  have  been  since  removed* 

f  Uutchins's  Porset*  Vol.  II.  p.  ^85. 
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dead  wells,  with  proper  shooto  for  catching  the  rain:  datai-:e 
George  Inn  will  hold  250  hogsheads."* 

The  Rev.  James  Granger,  author  of  the  ceiebnted  Btoph 
phical  Hiitary  of  England^  was  a  native  of  this  txma,  bong  the 
so|i  of  a  steel-cutter,  who  resided  in  a  house  near  the  Pkik,  k- 
merly  occupied  by  Mr.  Augier,  and  now  by  Mr.  JohnGod  | 
Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ilch^ter,  who  then  had  homk 
interest  at  Shaftesbury,  he  was  sent  Servitor  to  Christ  Choid 
College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  married  a  Miss  Jemiiii^  i 
Shiplake,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  her  right  became  possescdodk 
living  of  Shiplake,  where  ho  died  in  the  year  177^.  Hisdedi 
was  thus  noticed  by  one  of  his  friends :  **"  ELarly  on  Easter  Moe- 
day  mortiing  died,  universally  lamented,  the  Rev.  James  Grscgff. 
On  the  preceding  day,  as  he  was  entering  upon  the  soteoD  din 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  his  Church,  where  he  bad  read  pmo 
and  preached,  he  was  suddenly  seiaed  with  an  apoplectic^ 
which,  notwithstanding  every  human  assistance,  contiaued  opoo 
him  till  his  departure  from  this  world.  He  was  uaiveisailjic- 
spected  by  every  person  of  rank  and  station.  As  an  aatkor,  k 
was  eminently  ingenious,  spirited,  and  candid:  as  a  nan,  uxii 
Christian,  he  was  benevolent  and  humble,  and  without  ^ 
He  was  what  it  was .  his  highest  ambition  to  be,  an  honest  ast 
and  a  good  parish  Priest." 

GILLINGHAM,  the  most  extensive  parish  in  Donetshire,  oc- 
cupies the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  includes  an  utt 
of  64,000  acres,  chiefly  i^ipropriated  to  grazing.  Here  was  fis- 
merly  a  vciy  large  forest ;  and  even  in  Leiand's  time  it  was  "  foos 
miles  in  length,  and  a  mile,  or  thereboute,  in  bredth/'  In  tk 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  it  was  disforested,  thekssee 
was  obliged  to  keep  400  deer  for  the  Kin^s  recreation.  Coos- 
derable  disaffection  was  excited  among  the  peasantry  by  its  m^ 
sure,  and  several  persons  were  fined,  and  otherwise  poBishw, 
through  the  riots  which  ensued.  Near  this  place,  at  ?emf,  ^ 
Penn^  in  Somersetshire,  the  battle  between  Canute  and  EdinaiKl 

t  I^utchiot'ft  Donet,  VcJ.  II.  p.  i*^ 
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Ironside  was  fought;  anch  the  pursuit  is  supposed  to  have  exteadeit 
to  the  spot  called  Slaughter  Gate  in  this  parish. 

At  MamhuUy  the  paternal  estate  of  the  Hussey  family,  ahout 
four  miles  south  of  Gillingham,  the  late  Giles  Husset,  Esq* 
8o  famous  for  his  portraits  in  pencil,  was  born,  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1710.     This  gentleman  was  distinguished  for  a  bold 
and  original  mode  of  thinking,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
arts,  which  led  him  to  contemn  professional  trammek,  and  seek 
eminence  by  pursuing  the  deductions  of  his  own  judgment.     The 
first  rudiments  of    education  were  taught  him  at   Douay,  in 
France,  whence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Omer's;  and,  on  his  re-* 
turn,  placed  under  Richardson,  the  painter;  but  not  liking  the 
idea  of  seven  years  continued  servitude,  he  left  that  artist  in  a 
short  time,    and  agreed  to  assist  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
named  Damini,  who  was  employed  to  decorate  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln.    With  him  he  remained  four  years,  and  in  1790  accom« 
panied  him  to  Bologna;  but  was  there  deserted  and  robbed  by  his 
master,  and  for  nearly  three  months  his  Bituation  was  deplorable; 
At  length,  having  procured  the  patronage  of  Signior  Gislonzonii 
he  re-commenced  his  studies,   and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
ivhere  he  became  the  pupil,  or  rather  friend,  of  the  celebrated 
liercule  Lelli,*  from  whose  valuable  lessons  he  derived  abundant 
information,     it^  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  till  the  year  17379 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  reduced  to  paint  portraits 
for  a  subsistence.     This,  which  he  esteemed  the  lowest  branch  of 
the  art,  was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  his  feelings ;  but  a  proud 
spirit  of  independence  enabled  him  for  some  years  to  persevere  in 
the  employment,  ratlier  than  be  indebted  for  support  on  the  boun- 
ty of  others.     At  length,  wearied  and  spirit-broken,  he  retired  to 
bis  elder  brother  at  Mamhull,  with  whom  he  resided  in  the  most 
friendly  cordiality ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  former,  succeeded  to 
the  estate ;  but  afterwards,  from  religious  motives,  relinquished  it 

to 

*  **  What  we  icceive  fi  ^m  God,"  said  Lelli,  when  atked  on  what  terms  be 
would  take  Hussey  as  a  pupil,  '*  we  should  give  gratis;  and  the' liberal  arts  are 
not  to  be  sold  I  I  accept  you  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  friend ;  and  I  wish  tm 
be  known  and  called  by  that  title,  and  not  by  that  of  Matter!  !'*      * 
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to  a  near  relation,  and  retired  to  Beaaton,  near  AshlmttflD,a 
Devonshire;  where,  as  he  was  one  day  employed  io  gaideoii^  it 
suddenly  fdl ;  and  as  if  by  a  stroke  ethereal  strkkai^  intiodj  a* 
pircd.     This  event  occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  177%, 

^'  The  notions  entertained  by  this  very  ingcnioas  artist,"  o^ 
serves  Dr.  Maton,  ^'  and  the  principles  which  he  practised  m  \sa 
exercise  of  his  profession,  were  very  peculiar.  He  conteoded  )^ 
the  principles  of  harmony  obtained  generally  throughout  utve. 
and  even  in  the  proportions  of  the  human  form:  these  propontoa; 
being  as  delightful  to  the  eye,  in  works  of  art,  as  they  are,  is 
sounds,  to  the  ear;  and  that  the  former  sense  was  as  capaiilec/ 
judging  of  these  harmonious  proportions  as  the  latter.  Ideas  ssii- 
lar  to  these,  indeed,  were  entertained  by  many  of  the  eariypyo- 
sophersy  particularly  by  Pythagoras;*  but  it  does  not  appear tku 
they  were  ever  applied,  or  extended,  in  so  cxtraordinaiy  a  oag- 
ner,  as  by  our  artist,  lie  always  drew  the  human  head  by  i^ 
Musical  Mcale^^  alledging,  that  every  human  face  was  in  lianDOLj 
with  itself;  that  however  accurate  the  delineation  of  it  from o&- 
tuie  might  be,  in  consequence  of  an  artist  havii^  a  very  oicee^ 
and  hand,  yet  some  little  touches  necessary  to  complete  tbelil;^ 

sa 
•  ntma  M-iy  fldMns.     Htrwrny  prevaUs  im  ^  things. 

f  This  appean  to  have  been  the  name  given  by  Hussey  Co  a  series  of  p>n>* 
cular  rulea  of  hit  own  invention,  for  drawing  correct  proportions  ©/"tiieteBso 
figure.  Hit  system  may  be  pattly  understood  from  the  follow ing  extract  (na 
one  of  hia  own  Utten.  <*  The  diffennce  between  objecU  lovely  and  6iaff» 
able,  does  not  depend  upon  the  resolution  of  concords  into  discords,  botes 
the  modes  of  management  which  are  inevitably  variable  in  both.  Btutj'ii^ 
result  of  concords  in  a  natural  order ;  the  same  misplaced,  produca  ansrcfcy, 
and  consequent  distortion,  which  we  call  deformity.  Let  the  breadth  loth 
length  of  the  face  be  as  two  to  three;  breadth  to  altitude  of  head,  difeetoiiK; 
breadth  of  noae  to  breadth  of  face,  one  to  four;  lengtli  of  mouth  to  breadth  of 
face,  three  to  ten;  disuncc  of  eyes,  one  to  four;  eye  in  the  dear,  three » 
eight;  depth  of  head  to  altitude,  fifteen  to  sixteen;  depth  of  headto  fsce,  ^^ 
to  five ;  disUnce  of  ear  to  head,  five  to  eight ;  distance  of  jaw-bone  to  bee,  t^ 
to  three;  depth  of  the  nose  to  the  face,  one  to  six  j  depth  of  mouth  to fi«i  ^ 
so  twelve;  clear  of  the  eye  to  depth  of  face,  one  to  sixteen ;  eye  di«s»t»* 
face,  one  to  four,  &g.  thus  drawn,  ii  has  iu  pcrf^QCt  diapason,  diapcn^  ^ 
^eron,  and  many  other  concorda.'* 
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seas  would  be  wanting,  after  all  possible  care ;  and  that  the  only 

true  criterion  by  which  it  could  be  known  that  any  two  things  in 

drawing  were  exactly  alike,  was  to  procure  a  third,  as  a  kind  of 

mean  proportional,  by  a  comparison  with  which,  the  exact  simi* 

laxity  of  the  other  two  might  be  proved.     Accordingly,  after  ha 

had  sketched  a  drawing  of  a  face  from  nature,  he  applied  thereto 

bis   Musical  scale,   and  observed  in  what  correspondent  points 

(taking  the  whole  fieure,  or  profile,  for  the  oc/ore,  or  fundamental) 

the  great  lines  of  the  features  fell.     Adhering  to  his  principle, 

that  every  face  was  in  harmony  with  itself,  (though  sometimes  it 

might  be  a  concordia  discorsyj  after  the  kc^  note  was  found,  he  of 

course  discovered  the  correspondent  ratios,  or  proportions;   so 

that  if,  on  applying  the  scale,  thus  rectified,  as  it  were,  to  the 

drawing,  he  found  any  of  the  features,  or  principal  points  of  the 

face,  out  of  their  proper  places,  by  making  them  correspond  to 

the  scale,  he  always  perceived  that  such  corrections  produced  a 

better  and  more  characteristic  likeness.'^ 

The  application  of  this  Musical  scale  puzzled  most  of  his 
friends ;  and  one  of  them  '^  having  once  remarked,  that,  though 
thb  principle  might  hold  true  respecting  the  whole  of  the  human 
frame,  when  drawn  quite  formal  and  upright,  and  to  the  human 
face,  (especially  in  profile,)  yet  he  doubted  whether  it  would  ap* 
ply  in  all  the  various  attitudes  into  which  the  humvi  body  might 
be  thrown,  he  replied,   '  you  will  find  that  my  principles  hold 
good  universally,  if  you  consider  these  different  attitudes  as  diffe- 
rent kars  in  music'     Having  produced  a  Madona  and  Child  of 
Carracchi,  he  exemplified  his  meaning.     The  Child  was  standing 
on  one  leg,  the  other  bent,  and  leaning  on  the  Madona's  breast 
'  This,'  said  he,  ^  is  a  beautiful  boy,  and  elegantly  drawn ;  but 
now  I  will  trace  him  exactly,  apply  the  scale,  and  correct  every 
part  thereby,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  he  come  not  out  more  beau* 
tiful  still,  and  more  elegant.'     He  did  so,  and  the  intended  effect 
followed."* 

The  academical  drtiwings  which  Mr.  Hussey  left  at  Bologna, 
ivcre,  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  French,  caiefully 

pre8erve4 
•  Obscrvationt  od  the  Western  Cotinlics,  Vol.  I.  p.  3^,  et  teq. 
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preserred.  there,  and  shown  on  accoant  of  their  superior  oi^ 
lence ;  notwithstanding  the  custom  in  that  school,  of  rmmi 
the  old  drawings  to.  make  room  for  thoae  of  superior  merit.  lb 
portraits  in  bUcklcad  are  particularly  celebrated,  and  arcfioi^ 
in  a  remarkably  delicate  and  correct  style.  Several  of  tiiemflir 
preserved  at  Wardour  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Anrndel,  inWil- 
shire ;  but  the  greatest  number  are  in  the  possession  of  Hr.  We^ 
at  Lullworth  Castle.  Many  of  his  portraits  in  pencil  verena^ 
from  recollection,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  faaviog  beenTcr 
accurate  likenesses. 

STALBRIDGE 

•    Is  a  small  market-town  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Stoor,  ca 
the  north  side  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Somersetshire.  7^* 
place  anciently  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Sherborne:  after d; 
Dissolution,  the  Manor,  advowson,  and  lands,  were  gnnted,  h 
Edward  the  Sixth,  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset :  on  his  attaio^, 
they  passed  into  the  Audley  family,  and  afterwards  to  Mni 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Corke.  This  Nobleman  left  it  to  his  youngest  so^^ 
the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  inshk, 
made  it  his  place  of  study ;  and  the  first  chemical  experimeDtsoi 
this  great  roan  were  made  at  the  Manor-House  in  iM'T-  ^^> 
Boyle  resided  here  many  years;  and,   by  his  will,  beqiMSthd 
3001.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.     The  Manor  was  a/brwaids  par- 
chased  by  Peter  Walter,  Esq.  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Peace  fortb 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  Steward  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ix* 
sides  other  noblemen  and.  gentlemen.     He  acquired  an  immose 
fortune,  represented  the  borough  of  Bridport,  and  died  in  W^ 
aged  eighty-three.    Ten  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  id 
empower  Edward  Walter,  Esq.  and  other  persons,  claiming  Qnda 
the  wills  of  his  grandfather  and  brother  respectively,  to  t^ 
leases  of  the  lands,  &c.  purchased,  and  to  be  purchased,  since  the 
will  of  Peter  Waller,  the  grandfather. 

This  town,  and  most  of  the  pat  sh,  is  situated  upon  a  rocky  sou, 
which  supplies  the  neighbourhood  with  stone  for  buildii^  <^ 
other  purposes:  it  is  also  famous  foe  a  stocking  manufactory*  ^ 
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number  of  houses  in  the  parish  is  251 ;  of  inhabitants,  1250.  Ir 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  neat  Cross,  which,  *^  including  the 
base,  is  thirty  feet  high.  At  the  top  is  a  square  block,  with  four 
niches ;  those  on  the  east  and  west  fronts  have  the  Crucifixion/ 
with  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John.  On  this  block  stood  a  cross;  and 
from  the  top  of  the  free-stone  of  the  pyramid  to  the  hole  in  which 
this  cross  was  fixed  is  ten  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  block  are 
several  coats  of  arms;  one  of  them  seems  a  chevron  or  fess  be** 
tween  three  roses  or  escallops.  The  pyramid  itself  is  twelve  feet 
high,  and  all  the  angles  are  fluted.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  de- 
faced figure  of  Our  Saviour,  with  the  lamb  at  his  feet  The  four 
sides  of  the  base  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  one  of  which  seems  to 
represent  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  who  holds  a  cross  in  his 
hand.  The  whole  stands  on  three  octagon  flights  of  steps,  each 
diminishing  in  the  ascent.''* 

STURMINSTER-NEWTON  CASTLE, 

Or  more  generally  Stumnn$ter»N€wtony  a  small  market*town, 
is  situated  between  three  or  four  miles  south-east  of  Stalbridge; 
and  is  formed  of  two  townships  on  each  side  of  the  river  Stour, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  causeway  and  bridge  of 
six  arches,  and  form  one  manor. 

Baxter  conjectures  this  place  to  be  the  Anicetis  of  Ravennas; 
yet,  though  it  may  not  be  immediately  of  Roman  origin,  we  are 
authorized  to  describe  it  as  a  place  known  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Saxons;  for  the  Ctutle  boasts  of  very  remote  antiquity;  its  ruins 
are  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  D,  and  stand  on  a  high  hill,  sur- 
lounded  by  a  high  vallum,  and  deep  ditch,  on  the  south-west  and 
part  of  the  east.  Near  the  centre  is  a  small  artificial  mount, 
crkeep. 

The  Manor  was  held  by  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  by  a  grant 
from  King  Edgar;  having  formerly  been  bequeathed  by  Alfred  the 

Great 

*  A  Print  of  this  ekgtnt  little  structure  is  engraved  in  Hutchins,  from  whose 
History  tke  above  account  is  extracted. 
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Great  to  bis  son  Ethel wald.  Edmund  Ironside  confinned  tbe^ 
in  1016,  it  containing  at  that  time  seventeoi  hides.  After  k 
Dissolution,  the  manor,  rectory  and  advowson  of  die  Tkan^ 
were  granted,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  b 
reign,  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr.  On  her  death,  two  years  ajbr- 
wards,  King  Ekiward  the  Sixth  granted  this  estate  to  his  segi 
the  Princess  Elisabeth;  and  when  she  came  to  the  CrotD^iliede 
mised  it  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  haying  had  msnj  difeieo: 
possessors,  it  finally  passed  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  Eiven,  in  vB 
it  still  continues.  This  town,  according  to  the  late  retuns,  en- 
tains  314  houses,  and  1406  inhabitants. 

On  a  high  eminence,  called  Hafnbiedan  HiU^  stasdin;  ia  tk 
parishes  of  Child  Ockford,  Shroton,  and  Hanford,  are  consden^ 
remains  of  an  extensive  fortification,  which  is  thus  desaibR)  \ij 
Mr.  Hutchins.  **  Before  coming  to  the  principal  front  of  tb 
work,  there  are  two  or  three  low  ramparts,  or  trenches^  that  ens 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  hill ;  the  west  end  of  which  is  bnnd  td 
level,  but  then  grows  narrower,  and  ends  in  a  point,  tkt  torn 
away  north-west:  here  the  ground  is  ru^ed  and  ancren.  lu 
most  accessible  on  the  east,  at  which  entrance  are  hm  ork 
ramparts  and  trenches;  but  the  rest  of  the  work  has  geoerallybet 
two.  Below  the  outer  foss,  on  the  west,  is  a  small  parapet,  los- 
ing the  river  Stour,  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  estdi 
in  length,  cast  and  west,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  its  brdfi 
is  inconsiderable,  and  unequal,  and  its  form  very  irrc^lar,  asi 
the  shape  of  the  hill/'*  Bishop  Gibson  supposed  this  csmp  to  ln« 
been  formed  by  the  Danes;  but  Mr.  Aubrey  was  informed  M 
Roman  coins  had  been  ploughed  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

l^his  eminence  is  divided  by  a  deep  and  narrow  vale,  from  s^ 
ther  on  the  south,  called  Hod  HUlf  situated  partly  in  the  parish  o( 
Stour-Paine,  and  partly  in  that  of  Hanford.  On  the  sumfflit "» 
an  old  fortification,  in  form  of  a  Roman  D.  It  conasts  of  a  doe- 
ble  rampart  and  foss:  on  the  north  and  south,  where  it  isilao^ 
inaccessible,  the  rampart  is  high,  and  the  foss  deep;  but  od  the 
east  and  west,  where  the  hill  is  not  so  steep,  they  are  low  aflds^' 

*  Hiitory  of  Dortet,  Vol.  II.  p.  313,  \A  £(Ht. 
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low  in  proportion.*     On  the  inside,  at  the  foot  of  the  inner  ram- 
part, are  several  round  pits  near  each  other.     It  has  five  entrances; 
two  on  the  east,  one  on  the  west,  one  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the 
south:  near  the  north  entrance  are  two  shallow  ditches,  parallel 
to  each  other.     In  the  area,  which  consists  of  several  acres,  are 
many  large  circles,  four  or  &ye  yards  in  diameter,  bounded  with  a 
shallow  trench.     At  the  north  end,  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
this  fortification,  are  some  circles  not  unlike  the  Pimpern  Maie, 
quite  perfect,  distinct,  and  curious:  some  will  have  them  to  be  the 
outlines  of  a  small  detached  cncampraent.'*t    This  Mr.  Hutchint 
imagined  to  be  the  antagonist  camp  to  that  on  Hambledon  Hill. 
'    In  the  parish  of  Pimperny  in  a  close  at  no  considerable  distance 
from  Blandford,  was  formerly  a  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity, 
called  Pimpern  Maze;  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  formed  of  small 
ridges  of  earth,  about  a  foot  high,  and  extending  over  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.     Its  general  form,  according  to  the  plan  given  m 
Hutchins's  Dorset,  wasf  triangular;  having  one  entrance,  which  led 
hy  numerous  winding  and  irregular  passages  to  the  centre.     Dr. 
Stukelcy  supposed  it  to  be  of  Roman  origin;  and  includes  it  in 
that  cl^  of  antiquities  called  by  him  Julian  Bowers;  and  which 
he  imagined  to  have  been  made  for  the  playing  of  a  Roman  gamew 
Others,  however,  and  with  much  greater  probability,  suppose 
these  kind  of  works  (of  which  many  exist  in  England)  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  diversion  of  rustics,  who,  '^  as  Randolph,  a 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  expresses  it— m'mftfy  nm  tie  wind* 
ings  of  the  maze."    The  last  vestiges  of  Pimpern  Maze  were  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  plough  about  the  year  J  730.  ^ 

BRIANSTON,  a  little  village,  half  a  mile  from  Blandford  on 
the  west,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  elegant  mansion  of  Edward 
Berkeley  Portman,  Esq.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge. 
Tlie  manor  came  into  the  family  of  the  Portmans  by  purchase 
from  the  last  heir  of  Rogers,  by  Sir  William  Portman,  in  the  reign 

of 

*  This  sentcDce  seems  incorrect;  bat  the  qaotation  is  accurate.  It  is  mosf 
probable  that  the  low  and  shallow  parts  of  the  rampart  and  ditch  arc  onthe  tf/Mif^ 
inqccasibli  side;  and  the  high  and  deep  parts  on  the  opposite. 

t  History  of  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  iSi,  sd  £dit. 
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6f  Charles  the  Second.  Sir  William  having  married  three  vi^o^ 
and  dying  without  issuei  this  estate  was  devised,  previoody  to  tii 
decease,  to  his  cousin  Henry  Seymour,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Edvaid 
Seymour:  this  gentleman  married  two  wives*  but  dying  also  witk- 
out  issue,  his  inheritance  devolved,  by  a  further  limitation  of  Sir 
William's  will,  to  William  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Pylie,  in  the  conaiy 
of  Somerset,  who,  by  an  act  passed  the  ninth  of  Georp:  the  Secocd, 
was  enabled  to  take  the  name,  and  bear  the  arms,   of  Portman. 

From  the  mansion,  a  beautiful  cliff  extends  itself  to  Blandfind 
Bridge,  in  a  semicircular  direction,  the  river  flowing  in  a  line  be- 
fore it.  The  improvements  in  the  walks  and  plantations,  the 
woody  cliff,  with  the  river  and  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  town 
of  Blandford  forming  a  fine  view  before  it,  render  tlm  a  veiy 
charming  spot,  and  the  house  a  most  desirable  residence. 

This  structure  has  "  been  newly  built  of  free-stone,  nearly  oo 
the  site  of  the  old  mansion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wyatt;  its  di- 
mensions arc  112  feet  by  100.    The  offices  are  erected  in  a  sepa- 
rate  building,  and  are  very  spacious  and  convenient,   communica- 
ting with  the  house  by  an  enclosed  passage.    The  Hail,  which  is 
to  the  east,  is  24  feet  by  30,  and  has  a  large  niche,   or  tribune, 
eight  feet  deep  facing  the  entrance,  which  leads  to  an  octangular 
stair-case,  30  feet  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  gal« 
lery  round,  level  with,  the  Bed  Chamber  story,  and  communica- 
ting with  all  the  apartments  on  that  floor.     This  gallery  is  formed 
by  eight  scagliola  columns  and  eight  pilasters,  which  ba\*e,  with 
other  well- chosen  ornaments,  a  beautiful  effect.     To  the  right  of 
the  Hall,  as  you  enter,  is  an  Eating  Room,  24  feet  by  36,  and 
18  high ;  and  to  the  left  a  Drawing  Room  of  the  same  dimensioDs. 
Beyond  the  Drawing  Room,  facing  the  south,  is  a  Music  Rooti, 
25  feet  by  40;  and  to  the  east  end  of  that  facing  the  south,  like- 
wise, is  a  Library,  24  feet  by  30,  of  the  same  height  as  those  before 
mentioned.    These  apartments  are  finished  in  an  elegant  style,  and 
admired  for  their  proportions  as  well  as  decorations/'*     Jn  one  of 
the  rooms  is  a  very  flne  painting  by  Stubbs,  of  a  Tyger  baskiBg  at 
the  entrance  of  his  den. 

BLANDFORD 

•  Holchiu's  Donet,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  td  Edk» 
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BLANDFORD  FORUM, 

Ot^brvise  denominated  BUueford  Chipping,  or  Market 
Slandfordf  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  north-east  part  of  the 
county,  in  a  fruitful  neighbourhood,  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Stour, 
which  flows  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  town.  In  the 
I>omesday  Book,  no  fewer  than  nine  parcels  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  Bleneford,  or  Blaneford :  four  of  these  were 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Blandibrd  Forum, 
Blandford  St*  Mary,  Blandford  Bryanston,  and  Long  Blandford^ 
or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  Laogton. 

Tliis  manor  being  part  of  the  Honour  of  Leicester,  and  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  mortgaged 
for  4521.  6s.  8d.  by  Robert  Bellomont  Fitz-Parnel,  Earl*  of  Leices- 
ter, to  Aaron,  a  Jew,  of  Lincoln,  whose  estates  being  afterwards 
seized,  this  manor,  among  others,  was  put  into  the  roll  for  the  King's 
use.     Not  long  after,  however,  the  Earl  procured  a  discharge  un« 
der  the  seal  of  Aaron,  for  2401.  6s.  8d.  and  dying  very  rich,  his 
vast  estates  were  divided  between  his  two  sisters,  Amicia  and  Mar- 
garet; the  former  married  to  Simon  de  Montford,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Leicester:  the  latter  married  Saier  de  Quincy,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  twenty-five  Barons  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  City  of  London  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  was 
also  deputed  to  govern  the  realm ;  for  this  he,  with  others,  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope;  and  continuing  disaffected,  he  was 
jointly  appointed,  with  Robert  Fitz-walter,  whom  their  adherents 
styled  MarischaUus  Dei  et  Ecclenas^  to  solicit  Philip,  the  Dauphin, 
to  head  their  army  against  the  Sovereign.     In  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Third,  he  kept  the  Castle  of  Mountsorrel  for  the  Dau- 
phin, and  repulsed  the  King's  friends:  but  being  afterwards  routed, 
and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  upon  his  submission,  he 
was  pardoned,  and  had  his  lands  and  honors  restored.     Soon  after-* 
wards  he  joioed  the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  proceeded, 
with  the  Earls  of  Chester,  Arundel,  and  other  Noblemen  and 
Knights,  to  the  siege  of  Damietta;  but  died  on  his  journey  further 
towards  Jerusalem;  leaving  a  son„  named  Robert,  who  having 
married  Avice,  sbtcr  and  co-heir  of  Randle  de  Meschines,  Earl  of 
Chester  and  Lincoln,  had  by  her  Margaret,  married  to  John  de 
Vol.  IV.  Cg  Lacy, 
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Lacy,  mhOf  in  her  right,  became  Earl  of  Lincoln^  and  the  | 
af  this  manor.  Hi$  son  Heaiy,  Earl  of  lincolxiy  the  oeaa  loidfli 
the  maitor,  was  a  Nobleman  of  the  highest  consideiatkm,  hat^ 
employed  by  his  Sovereign  in  the  most  honorable  commisBQia; 
his  heroic  actions  against  the  French,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tk 
First,  are  upon  record.  He  led  the  front  of  the  array  at  tiie  &- 
movs  batde  of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  were  completdy  rooted. 
He  was  also  one  of  the.noblemen  to  whom  Edward  the  Hist  kft 
the  care  of  his  son,  and  the  chai|^  not  to  permit  the  retm  of 
Piers  Gaveston  into  England.  The  Earl,  a  short  time  before  hk 
death,  as  WaUngham  informs  us,  was  compelled  to  represent  tD 
his  soQHa-law  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  slavery  of  tke 
church,  and  the  impoveridied  state  of  the  realm,  and  reqaessri 
him  to  redress  the  various  grievances  of  which  he  oorapkiisd. 
This  Earl  boaght  the  estate  in  the  county  of  MiddkaexY  caBed 
after  him  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  a  man  of  great  piety. 

Thomas  Plahlsgenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  having  married  Alice, 
only  danghS^  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  obtained  with  her  the  eaiidon 
and  possessions  her  father  held;  but  being  afterwards  engaged  ia s 
rebellion  against  Edward  the  Second  his  relation,  he  was  be^ 
headed.  His  widow,  having  married  Eubolo,  Bsuron  Strange, 
conveyed  the  honors  and  estates  to  her  second  husbsuxd,  who  dying 
also  without  issue,  she  married  Hugh  de  Frenes.  Surviving  her 
last  hosband  also,  Alice  bequeathed  all  her  honors  and  great  inhe- 
ritances to  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  her  bitithcr^ii- 
law.  His  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Uncoln,  the  next  possessory  attended 
Edward  the  Third  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  left  two  dao^teis; 
Maud,  who  died  without  issue;  and  Blanch,  married  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  I^ncaster. 
His  son  Henry  of  BoUngbroke ,  Earl  of  Derby,  Duke  of  Heicfoid, 
and  afiterwards  King  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  suooeedkfg 
him,  this  manor  came  to  the  Crown.  Henry  the  Fifkh  giaaled 
this  and  other  manors  to  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canter» 
bury,  and  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Cardinal  of 
the  Holy  See,  his  uncle.  After  this  the  manor  reverted  to,  ani 
remained  in,  the  Crown^  till  Edward  the  Fourth  granted  the  whok 
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to  Richard,  Duke  of  Glottoester,  afterwards  Richard  the  Third. 
From  this  period,  the  accounts  of  the  descent  of  the  manor  aie 
coBtradictory :  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  made  dependant  on 
the  principal  manor  of  KingsUm  Lacy;  and  the  remainder  was 
either  given  to,  or  has  been  purdiased  by,  the  Corporation. 

In  ancient  records,  Blandford  is  styled  a  borough;  but  it  sent 
Memben  to  Parliament  twice  only.  Its  charter,  by  James  the 
First,  incorporates  it  a  free  borough,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
liberties,  besides  those  they  had  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed. 
This  charter  confirms  all  couris-leet,  view  of  frank-pledge,  libef*- 
ties,  &c.  ever  enjoyed  by  prescription  or  custom.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  a  Bailiff,  and  six<2apital  Burgeises;  the  Bailiff,  Se* 
neschal,  and  two  ■Capital  Burgesses,  having  a  power  to  detennine 
suits  in  the  borough  not  exceeding  lOL 

The  principal  support  of  Blandford  is  derived  from  the  resort  of 
travellers,  the  expenditure  and  good  neighbourhood  of  the  sur* 
rounding  gentry,  its  markets  and  flura^  and  the  races  held  annu- 
ally in  July  or  August,  on  a  down  in  the  parish  of  Tarent  Monk* 
ton,  which  have  existed  since  the  year  17^9*  It  has  no  consider- 
able manufacture,  except  buttons;  diough  formerly  it  was  famous 
for  band-strings,  which  growing  out  of  use,  the  inhabitants  estab- 
lished a  manufacture  of  bone  lace ;  and  the  finest  lace  or  point  in 
Fngland,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Flanders,  and  valued  at 
sol.  a  yard,  was  made  in  Blandford,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  number  of  houses  as  returned  under  the  late  act, 
was  408 ;  of  inhabitants,  2326. 

This  town  has  been  destroyed  several  times  by  £re.  In  Cam- 
den's time  it  was  burnt  down  by  accident,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  in 
a  handsome  manner.  It  was  again  partially  consumed  in  1676 
or  1677;  and  a  third  time  in  1713:  but  the  most  destructive  ca* 
lamjty  of  this  kind,  in  its  progress  and  effects,  occurred  on  June 
the  fourth,  1731,  when  an  almost  general  conflagration  desolated 
the  town.  The  fire  began  at  a  Soap  Boiler's,  or  Tallow  Chand* 
ler's,  near  the  centre  of  the  four  strteits  which  composed  the  town, 
and  burnt  with  such  incredible  fury,  that  the  Church,  Town-Hall, 
Alms-house,  Free-School,  and  all  the  houses,  but  Ipalfi  were  de* 
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stroyed.  The  distress  of  the  iohabitants  was  greatly  increase&iiif 
the  small-pox,  which  ragpd  at  the  time  in  aboTC  sixty  iuSas, 
but  though  these  were  removed  into  fields,  gardens,  and  odier 
places  in  the  open  air,  only  one  died  of  the  contagioiL  Aboe 
fourteen  aged  persons,  who  had  been  forgotten  in  the  genenlcoo- 
fiiflon,  were  found  burnt,  or  suffocated,  in  the  streets,  or  diito^ 
of  the  ruins:  and  many  died  afterwards  by  the  fatigue axul  tefre 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  grief  for  their  losses.  The  compQtid&> 
mage  was  valued  at  100,0001.  The  town  has  ance  ncmi 
its  former  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the  Wc^d 
England. 

The  Tom-Hall  is  a  neat  building  of  Portland  stone,  od  coIqbu, 
with  a  regular  entablature  of  the  Doric  order,  neady  csrved,  tad 
a  pediment  covered  with  lead.  Within  the  building  b  a  psap; 
and  on  a  piece  of  marble,  over  the  latter,  is  this  inscriptioo: 

In  ranctnbiiiice 

Of  God's  dreadfol  VUiUttoo  by  Fire, 

Which  broke  out  the  4th  of  June,  17311 

tnd  m  a  few  Houn  not  only  reduced  the 

Church,  but  almott  the  whole  Town,  to  Aibci, 

Wherein  14  Inhabitants  perished. 

But  aUo  two  adjacent  ViUagcs : 

And 

In  grateful  Acknowledgement  of  the 

Divine  Mercy, 

That  has  since  nised  this  Town, 

Like  the  Phoenix  from  its  Ashes, 

To  its  present  flourishing  and  beautiful  Stiie; 

and  to  prevent, 

By  a  timely  Supply  of  Water, 

(With  God's  Blessing)  the  fatal 

Consequences  of  Fire  hereafter: 

This  Monument 

Of  that  dire  Disaster,  and  Provision 

Against  the  like,  is  humbly  erected 

>    By 

John  Bastard, 

A  considerable  Sharer 

In  the  great  Calamity,' 

»»«*  III 
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31ie  old  Church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1731,  the . 
present  elegant  fabric,  120  feet  long,  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
former.  It  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  arc^hitecture,  and  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  body,  two  aisles,  and  a  tower;  and  was  erected 
at  the  expencc  of  3200L  it  is  constructed  of  a  greenish  colored. 
stone ;  but  the  windows,  door-cases,  and  ornaments,  are  of  Portland 
stone.  The  tower  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  with  a. 
cupola.  The  interior  of  the  Church  is  extremely  neat:  it  contains 
several  handsome  monuments;  and  also  a  memorial  to  the  parents 
and  the  brother  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Pitt,  translator  of  Virgil, 
with,  an  inscription  written  by  him,  concluding  with  the  following 
beautiful  lines. 

Ye  sacred  ipinU,  while  your  friends  distrest, 
Weep  o'er  your  ashes,  and  Ument  the  blest ; 
Oh  I  let  the  pensive  Muse  inscribe  your  stone. 
And  with  the  general  sorrows  mix  hei*  own ; . 
The  pensive  Muse,  who  from  this  mournful  hour, 
Shall  raise  the  voice,  and  wake  the  siring  no  more. 
Of  love,  of  duty,  this  last  pledge  receive; 
Tis  all  a  brother,  all  a  son  can  give. 

The  charitable  donations  to  Blaudibrd  are  very  extensive. 
George  Ryves,  Esq.  by  will,  bearing  date  May  8th,  16*85,  left 
the  remainder  of  his  personal  estate  to  purchase  lands  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  Alms-House,  which  he  had  built  here  in  the  year  l682» 
for  the  reception  of  ten  poor  persons;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  yearly  profits,  for  the  apprenticing  poor  boys,  natives  of 
Blandford  and  Pimpeme.  William  Williams,  a  gentleman  of  this 
town,  by  will,  30th  June,  l621,  ordered  his  executors  to  raise 
SOOOl.  out  of  his  estate,  to  purchase  land  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
1401.  for  sixty  years  or  upwards,  and  out  of  the  profits  to  bind 
two  poor  fatherless  boys  to  fishermeUi  or  masters  of  ships,  out  of 
Blandford,  Shaftesbury,  and  the  parish  of  St.  James,  and  Stur* 
minster  Newton:  fourteen  pounds  to  be  yearly  disbursed  towards 
placing  and  clothing  the  said  boys;  and  some  part  of  that  sum  to 
provide  for  each  of  thcin  two  suits  of  apparel.  The  residue  to  be 
distributed  among  such  clothiers,  serge-makers,  linen-we^versi 
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ftiiff-makflrsy  aiicl  felt-maken,  inhabitiiig  the  and  towns;  fpn^  SL 
at  least,  and  not  above  81.  at  tbe  most,  to  each.  If  any  oltk* 
^should  be  imporerished  by  fife,  drc  to  be  teliered  ovt  of  paitof 
what  is  given  to  the  tradeiroen:  the  remainder  of  his  goodi  sai 
chatteb  to  be  employed  by  his  executors,  drc.  for  ten  jeais  after 
his  decease,  to  procure  lands  or  leases  for  so  many  alms-asea  sad 
women  as  they  can  maintain  with  5l.  each  yearly,  for  ever.  Aitk- 
bishop  Wake,  also,  in  the  year  \729f  gP^ve  lOOOl.  to  erect  aCha- 
rity-^SchooI,  and  for  other  charitable  us«.  Two  Free^Scbosli 
have  also  been  established  here  by  the  bequests  of  the  benevolat 

At  the  east  end  of  Blandford  are  the  stately  relics  of  Damoet 
Court,  now  a  farm-house.  The  ancient  lords  of  thia  deaMan 
were  Barons  of  the  Realm,  and  held  great  offices  under  Govern- 
ment. Roger  D'Amorie  was  constable  of  Knaresboroogh  sad 
Corfe  Castles,  governor  of  the  Castles  of  Gloucester  acnd  St.  Bns- 
vel:  but  siding  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Ediraid 
the  Second,  and  dying  in  rebellion,  his  lands  were  seised,  thoogh 
restored  again  to  his  widow.  The  estate  came  afterwards  to  the 
Crown,  and  by  various  grants  to  the  &mily  of  Ryvea,  an  heir  of 
which  sold  the  farm  to  Mr.  Francis  Kingston,  of  Blandford,  is 
1774,  who  left  it  to  his  great  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Kingstcm  Gal- 
pine.  Mr.  Kingston  also  left  by  will  20001.  towards  boildi^aad 
supporting  an  Hospital,  or  Infirmary,  for  the  county  of  Donet,  to 
be  erected  near  Blandford.  Somewhat  to  the  north  of  this  msa- 
ffon,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  stood  a  lemartabk 
oak,  called  Damwty  Oak.  In  the  year  1747  it  meaaared  aevcaty- 
five  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  sevcD> 
teen  feet  above  the  ground :  the  circumference  on  the  sor&oe  of 
the  ground  was  twenty- three  feet;  the  hollow,  or  cavity,  at  die 
bottom,  was  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  seventeen  high,  and  would  cea* 
tain  about  twenty  persons.  This  oak  was  sold,  and  rooted  up  kt 
fire-woody  in  the  year  1755. 

Blandford  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  chaiacteR: 
among  the  most  eminent  were  the  following.  Gsoaoa  Rrvas, 
Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1599;  Vice-Cbancellor,  l6Dl; 
and  afterwanb  Warden  of  Winchester  College.    BnvKo  Rtvbs, 
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Dean  of  Chickcster,  and  aflerwards  of  WmdBor,  Ae  author  of 
Mtreurhu  RuaOau^  and  several  other  woiht  during  the  Civil  Wa^^ 
in  which  he  wis  a  gieat  avflbrBr:  he  also  anhted  in  publidiiog  the 
Polyglot  Bible;  and  died  at  Windsor,  July  Idth,  \6l7y  aged  %U 

William  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  the 
year  \6&7y  and  admitted  Student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxob,  in 
1673 ;  created  Doctor  in  Divini^  in  1689*  Whilst  he  was  Chap» 
laio  to  King  William,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  in  which  he  showed  **  the  great  difficulty  of  persons  io 
high  stations  to  be  saved/'  The  King  approved  of  it  as  ^^  a  sea- 
sonable admonition  to  himself,  and  the  plainest  intimation  of  bis 
duty  and  danger  he  had  yet  observed,"  and  ordered  the  sermon  to 
be  printed.  In  XS%9$  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
successively  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
Bishop  of  Uncoln,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Lambeth,  1736,  and  was  buried  at  Croydon,  aged  79-  His  con- 
duct as  a  prelate  was  exemplary;  and  his  many  religious  tracts 
evince  a  ^irit  of  Christianity  and  fervor,  highly  estimable  to  the 
Primate's  character. 

Thomas  Creech,  M.  A.  was  bom  1659»  and  educated  at 
Sherborne  School.  He  was  a  Student  at  Wadbam  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  I696;  but  being  elected 
Fellow  oi  All  Souls,  that  society  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  afterwards  held  by  the  poet  Young, 
Mr.  Creech's  translations  of  Lucretius,  and  other  classics,  place 
him  high  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  was  a  good  philosopher, 
divine,  and  poet;  but  some  disappointments  in  life  having  preyed 
on  his  spirits,  in  an  unguarded  hour  he  committed  suicide,  and 
deprived  mankind  of  an  otherwise  valuable  man. 

Christopheb  Pitt,  Rector  of  Pimpeme,  son  to  Robert 
Pitt,  M.  D.  who  was  also  a  native,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  whence  he  removed  to  New  College,  in  Oxfon),  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  1724.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  his  time ;  and  his  translation  of  Virgil,  observes 
Johnson,  will  '*  ahrays  be  ^ted  when  Dryden's  is  only  readJ* 
Mr.  Pitt  died,  and  was  buried  here,  in  the  year  1748. 
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Sir  Thomas  Rttes,  a  frmous  Civilian^  and  Judge  of  ^ 
Faculty,  and  Pren^pilive  Coart,  in  Ireland.  Johv  Rttes^ 
Prebendary  of  Wfnchester  and  Saliiibary»  and  Aichdeacnof 
Backs,  l6S4.  Johv  Rtves/  Prebendary  of  ChidMster;  h 
was  sequestered  by  the  Parliament  Committee;  and  diedl{S5. 
Thou  AS  Bastard,  A.  B.  an  ingenious  sdiokr,  but  an  OBfor* 
tunate  man;  Vicar  of  Bere-Regb ;  being  disordered  in  hsseiBB, 
and  involved  in  hb  circumstances,  he.  was  confined  in  Dordoier 
gaol,  where  he  died,  l6l8.    FrIsderick  Sagittast,  uok* 

mt 

*  Besides  the  individuals  of  diis  family  mcDtiooed  abo?e,  Kvenl  t6m 
became  eminent  for  their  Ulenu  and  learning.  WiSiam  Ryoa  vn  lOaoci 
General  of  Ireland  aboot  the  time  of  James  the  First,  and  afterwards  aeskdiB 
that  country,  where  his  deaceodanta  still  reside.  The  late  Eliza  fimi, 
author  of  the  HetmU  rf  Snaotdeti,  and  for  several  years  of  the  Historkil  dcpei' 
mentin  the  Aanual  Register,  was  a  descendant  from  this  bnncfaoftk^ 
nily.  This  lady  died_in  Store-Street,  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1797,  thevidia 
of  neglect,  and  wounded  sensibility.  The  following  affcctitag  staazn,  v^ 
bui  a  short  time  previously  to  her  death,  will  give  a  lavorshle  ids  of  tfat^ 
licacy  of  her  Mings,  and  of  the  general  tenor  of  her  thougbtt  a  tbtn^ 
period. 

A  new*fallen  lamb,  as  mild  EmmdiDe  pass'd, 

In  pity  she  tuni*d  to  behold. 
How  it  shiver'd  and  shrunk  from  the  merciless  blast, 

Then  fell  all  benumb'd  with  the  cold* 

She  rais'd  it,  and,  tooch'd  by  the  innocent's  fate, 

Its  soft  form  to  her  bosom  she  preu'd ; 
But  the  tender  relief  was  afforded  too  late, 

Jt  bleated,  and  died  on  her  breast. 

The  moral i&t,  then,  as  the  cone  she  resigo'd, 
And  weeping,  spring  flow'rs  o'er  it  laid. 

Thus  mui'd,  "  So  it  fares  with  the  delicate  mind 
*t  To  the  tenprsu  of  fortune  betray'd, 

••  Too  tender,  like  thee,  the  rude  shock  to  sustain, 
**  And  deny'd  the  relief  which  could  save  s 

<*  'Tis  lost;  and  when  pity  and  kindness  "are  vain, 
*«  Thua  we  dress  the  poor  sufferer's  gravel"* 

^  leiaa  vcrf  ioteratinf  psrticidan  of  tUi  unfortaoate  writer  are  insened  io  ibr  fis^  '^ 
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nent  Physician,    l6€t.     Dr.   Tbouas  Lindsay,   Chaplain 

^        to*  Henry,  Lord  Capel,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland;  died 

'        Archbishop  of  Armagh,  1724,  aged  seventy.     Edward  Wake, 

uncle  to  the  ArchHshop,  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  Civil  Wars ; 

^         being  shot  in  the  head  with  a  fowling-piece  by  the  Governor  of 

K        Wareham,  poisoned  in  another  garrison,  imprisoned  about  twenty 

9        times,  and  deprived  of  his  preferments;  in  which,  however,  he 

3        was  re-instated  at  the  Restoration :  he  was  the  first  establisher  of 

c        the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.   Dr.  Samuel  Lisle, 

Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Wake,  was  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 

Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Lon« 

^         don,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  having  been  formerly 

.p     .  Chaplain  to  the  English  factories  at  Smyrna  and  Aleppo :  the  in- 

it        scriptions  collected  by  him  whibt  at  Aleppo  were  published  by 

I         Mr.  Chishull,  in  his  Antiquitatis  Atiaz. 

^  Blandford  St.  Mury^  about  one  mile  south  of  Bhindford  Forum, 

/*        was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Browne  Willis. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Willis,  Esq.  of  Bletchley,  in  Buck- 
^         inghamshire,  and  grand-son  of  Dr.  Willis,  one  of  the  most  emi-> 
nent  physicians  in  the  seventeenth  century:  be  was  bom  Septem- 
ber the  fourteenth,  in  the  year  1 683,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  Beckhampton  School,  in  Bucks,  whence  he  was 
:^         removed  to  Westminster.     Here,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
tombs  in  the  Abbey,  commenced  his  desire  for  antiquarian  know- 
ii  ledge ;  but  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  parents  within  three  months  of 

each  other,  so  oppressed  his  spirits,  that  an  epilepsy  ensued, 
which  preyed  so  greatly  upon  his  constitution,  as  almost  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  study.  At  the  a^  of  seventeen,  however,  he  was 
admitted  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Dr.  Edward  Welb.  On  leaving  the  University, 
he  spent  three  years  with  Dr.  Wotton,  the  author  of  Leges  WaUkct; 
whose  conversation  confirmed  him  in  the  pursuit  of  classic- and 
,  antiquarian  literature.      In   1702  he  revived  Fenny  Stratford 

Market;  and  in  1705  was  chosen  Knight  of  tlie  .shire  for  Buck- 
ingham.     Soon  after  his  marriage   in  1707,   with  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Eliot^  in  Cornwall,  he  built  Blake  Hall,  at 
i'  Bletchley, 
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.  Bletchley,  in  Backingbamahire ;  andl  afterwards  bou|^t  Wbadte 
Hallf  with  an  estate  of  about  lOOl.  a  year,  wlucfa  indoced  hw  t» 
dkpote  of  his  estates  in  this  county.  At  the  revival  ci  the  Sodely 
of  Antiquariet,  in  I7i7»  he  was  decled  a  Menber;  in  1720  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  that  of  L.  L*  D.  in  174^  froa 
his  own  Univeraity,  to  which,  in  1741,  he  had  presented  his  ca- 
binet of  English  coins^  then  reckoned  the  most  ccttsplete  in  Eag- 
laod.  Yet  the  University,  thinking  it  too  large  a  bene&ctiQa, 
considering  his  great  family,  purchased  the  167  gold  coins  it  ooa- 
tained  for  160  guineas.  After  immense  labor  in  eccletiaffirtl 
and  provincial  antiquity,  he  rose  to  the  highest  celebrity*  Bk 
History  of  Cathedrals,  Notitia  Parliamentarian  and  other  pnhh- 
cations,  are  in  great  esteem ;  and  his  MS.  coUections  lor  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  the  extent  of  150  vcriumes,  in  the  Pictttpo  GtSiaj 
at  Oxford,  are  sufficient^ specimens  of  his  assidaity.  He  died  st 
\Vhaddon  Hall,  February  the  fifth,  1760,  aged  seventy-cig^t, 
and  was  buried  at  Fenny  Stratford  Chapel^  which  he  had  solicited 
subscriptions  to  rebuild*  and  where  a  monument  is  erected  io  hii 
memory. 

SFETISBURY  is  a  large  scattered  village,  frfeasantiy  aitnated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  three  miles  from  Blaadford.  On  the 
right  of  the  road  **  passing  through  it  to  Poole  is  a  veiy  perfect 
encampment,  called  Spetisbury  Rwg^  which  has  been  conaideied 
by  some  as  Roman,  and  by  othen  as  Saxon.  Its  proximity  to 
the  Icenning  Street  (which  runs  about  a  mile  dtstaat)  aeeott  at 
first  to  countenance  the  former  supposition;  but  the  same  circum- 
stance induces  me  to  think  that  it  was  constructed  after  the  Ro- 
man times.  If  it  had  been  a  Roman  station,  the  road  would  oei« 
lainly  have  been  made  to  communicate  with  it,  either  directly,  or 
by  means  of  a  vicinal  branch,  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be  per* 
ceived.  Besides,  the  rampart  is  nearly  circular,  and  several 
Saxon  coins  have  been  found  within  its  area.  Hw  cntraace  is 
from  the  north*west."* 

CHARBOROUGH,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  ErU  and  Jlrwt 
(jMnilieSy  but  now  of  R.  £.  D.  Grosvenor,  Esq.  is  pleasantly  si-* 
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tuifcted  in  a  little  vale  surrounded  by  kills,  cloftthed  with  wood. 
The  house  is  a  plain  structure,  built  of  red  stone.  The  ceiling  ci 
the  stair^case  i9  embellished  with  a  painting  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  Over  the  door  of  a  small  build* 
ing  in  the  grounds,  is  the  following  inscription : 

Under  this  Roof,  in  the  Year  1686, 

A  set  of  patriotic  Gentlemen  of  this  Place 

Concerted  the  Plan 

of  the 

GLORIOUS  REVOLUTION, 

With  the  immoital  King  William; 

To  whom  we  owe  cur  Deliverance 

From  Popery  and  Slavery ; 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Tyrant  Race  of 

Stuarts; 

The  Reatoratkxi  of  our  Libhties; 

Securities  of  our  Properties ; 

Establishment  of  our  national  Honor  and  Wealth, 

^  Englishmen,  remember  this  i£ra  J 

I  and 

Considcir  that  your  Liberty,  obtained  by  the  Virtuea 
of 

YOUB.   AvCBSTOftS, 

must  be  maintained 
t  by 

YouksblVbs. 
^  Dorset,  178a 

Thomas  ErU  Dtmx, 


BERE  REGIS, 


An  ancient  hot  small  market-town,  is  conjectured,  byCokerand 
Dr.  Stukeley,  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station;  probablj 
the  Ibtrnimn  of  Ravennas.  This  station  is  supposed  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  fifteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  as  ita 
distance  from  Vwdogladm  (Wimbome)  perfectly  accords  with  the 
assigned  distance  between  Dorchester  and  the  latter.  The  opi- 
nion of  its  Roman  origin  is  confirmed  by  a  large  circular  entrench- 
iwnt  upoA  WooDBVEY  HiLL,  about  half  a  mile  north-east, 

supposed 
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supposed  to  baTe  been  the  Castra  statica.  Tlie  area  cootnt 
about  ten  acres,  and  is  indosod  by  triple  nunparts  and  ditriio: 
in  som^  parts,  high  and  deep ;  in  others,  partly  de&oed  hy  car- 
riages; the  summit  commands  a  very  extensive  proqpect.  Ob  the 
bill,  a  very  considerable  annual  £ur  is  held,  which  bc^ns  on  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  continues  throu;^  the  five  k^- 
lowing  days.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  in  die  west  d 
England,  and  vast  quantities  of  hops,  cloth,  cheese,  and  vaiioiB 
other  commodities,  were  sold  here ;  but  of  late  yean  the  busines 
has  much  decreased. 

The  Manor  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Elfrida,  who 
had  a  seat  here,  to  which  she  retired  immediately  alter  tbe  mar- 
der  of  her  son-in-law,  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  order  to  conceal 
her  being  concerned  in  it.  After  the  Conquest,  King  John  secns 
to  have  made  it  his  residence.  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  feny- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  Manor  to  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester;  but  in  consequence  of  his  rebellion,  it  m 
again  granted  to  the  King's  brother  Edmund,  who,  in  the  fiitj- 
third  of  Henry  the  Third,  gave  a  moiety  of  it  to  the  Abbess  of 
Tarent,  which  the  King  confirmed.  '*  The  Abbess  claimed,  is 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  to  have  in  her  Manor  of  Bere,  s 
ftir,  market,  frce-warren,  and  the  whole  forest  of  Bere;  tid 
she  had  a  moiety  of  all  these,  and  the  wood  of  Bere,  in  1293.' 
At  the  Dissolution,  Heniy  the  Eighth,  for  the  sum  of  6O8L  I6&.  8i 
granted  the  Lordship  and  Manor  to  Robert  Turberville,  to  whose 
fiunily  the  other  moiety  had  belonged  for  ages;  Sir  Pagsn  de 
Turberville  having  been  one  of  the  twelve  Knights  who  had  accook> 
panied  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy. 

The  Mansion-House  of  the  TnrberoUUs  is  still  standing ;  it  is  sn 
ancient  stone  irregular  structure,  and  has  in  the  windows  the  vi- 
lious  quarterings  of  Turberville,  and  of  the  £Bunilies  to  which  it 
was  allied. 

The  market  of  Bere  Regis  is  ancient,  as  appears  from  its  having 
been  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  by  King  John :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  frequented.  Edward  the  First  made  this  a  borongh 
town ;  but  it  does  i¥>t  seem  ever  to  have  been  represented  in  P^ 

liamenu 
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liamcht  In  the  year  l634,  most  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire;  the  damage  being  estimated  at  70001.  Forty-two  houses 
vrere  burnt  by  a  second  fire  in  1788 ;  at  which  time  the  parochial 
registers  were  also  consumed  in  the  vicarage  house.  The  Church 
is  a  large  handsome  building,  and  contains  several  monuments  of 
the  Turbervilles,  and  other  respectable  families.  The  number  of 
houses  in  this  parish,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  population 
act,  was  20  J  ;  of  inhabitants,  936:  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter 
are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  charitable  donations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  are  numerous.  The  most  eminent  native  of 
Bere  Regis,  was  James  Turbervillk,  D.  D.  who  was  Bishop 
of  Exeter  in  the  year  1 555,  but  deprived  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

John  Mohtok,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal, 
was  born  in  this  parish.  He  was  partly  educated  at  Ceme  Abbey, 
but  was  afterwards  admitted  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
proceeded  L.  L.  D.  During  the  civil  wars  between  the  Houses 
of  Yoric  and  Lancaster,  he  conciliated  the  favor  of  all  parties, 
and  was  appointed  Arcbbishop  by  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  Cardinal's  hat  from  the  Papal  See.  The 
scheme  of  the  union  between  the  two  roses,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  projected  by  him.  Hb  liberal  benefactions  to  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  foundations,  bespeak  him  a  Prelate  of  a  generous 
mind ;  though  Bacon  represents  him  as  ''  a  stern  and  haughty 
man,  odious  at  Court,  and  equally  disliked  by  the  people."  He 
<licd  of  a  quartan  ague,  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1500,  when 
almost  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  own 
request,  in  his  own  Cathedral,  in  a  very  plain  manner. 

MILBOURNE  ST.  ANDREW,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  Bere  Regis,  is  an  ancient  Manor,  which  King  Athelstan  gave, 
by  his  charter  of  foundation,  to  Milton  Abbey ;  but  it  was  soon 
alienated ;  for,  by  the  Domesday  Book,  it  appears  surveyed  in 
three  parcels,  held  by  Matthew  de  Mortonia;  Odo,  son  of  Euro* 
bold ;  and  Swain,  one  of  the  King's  Thanes.  Henry  the  Third 
granted  to  this  place  a  market,  which  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued. After  various  descents  in  the  ancient  and  respectable 
ikmily  of  Morton^  Milboume  St.  Andrew  devolved  by  marriage 

with 
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with  Anne,  daagkter  and  heiies  of  Sir  Jobn  Morton,  to  ! 
Pkydell,  Esq.  of  Midgehall,  Wilts,  wboie  graui-9on,  fidnod 
Morton  Pleydell,  Esq.  is  the  present  posaesaor.  The  MasioB- 
Houae  is  situated  in  Milboume  Churchstoney  near  the  Clraidi, 
and  is  a  handsome  building  of  stone,  of  a  aqaare  foniiy  with  tw 
principal  fronts  to  the  west  and  south ;  it  is  sammnded  vkfc 
groves  and  pleasant  avenues,  gardens,  and  pientjr  of  fine  ^ 
The  Ghujxh  has  nothing  remarkahle  in  its  structure,  liut  < 
several  monuments  of  the  families  of  Morton,  Pl^dell,  i 

In  the  adjoining  Chapelry  of  DewUak^  waa  diacoTered,  afaoBC 
1740,  in  a  meadow,  a  very  iarge  Romav  patembvt,  nea% 
sixty-five  paces  by  fifteen.  The  ttsterm  did  not  nnch  exceed  as 
inch  aquare,  being  white  and  black.  A  copper  medal  of  Faostea, 
and  an  iron  ^ur,  were  also  found. 

On  a  hill  in  this  neighbourhood,  near  the  seat  of  Mr.  Pl^defl, 
is  an  andent  FortykatioHf  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  tm 
ramparts  and  ditches.  Within  the  inner  rampart^  die  area  k 
nearly  seven  acres ;  and  the  length,  east»and  west,  witkin  Ae  in- 
ner vallum,  is  218  paces;  the  breadth,  150.  Towards  the  vest 
end  is  an  artificial  eminence,  probably  the  praetorium.  The  d» 
tance  between  the  outer  and  inner  vallum,  on  the  north  and  wol, 
is  twenty-four  paces;  on  the  east,  forty;  and  on  the  south,  thim. 
Both  the  Valiums  protrude  on  the  south  side.  Parall^  to  tiie 
western  entrances,  about  fifty-six  paces  from  the  outermost,  ii 
part  of  an  advanced  work ;  but  this  is  not  carried  half-way  towardB 
the  south*  The  inner  vallum  is  high ;  but  the  ditch  at  its  loot  ii 
very  shallow  at  the  west  end.  Tiie  east,  north-east,  and  aoutlh 
west  angles,  form  the  entrance  of  the  inner  rampart ;  though  tbe 
last  seems  to  be  the  principal,  where  the  end  of  the  inner  xampait 
forms  two  semi-circles,  and  those  of  the  outermost  lap  oiveT  ooe 
another,  to  make  the  passage  more  impracticable.  A  shallow  ditdi 
is  on  the  south,  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  vallum,  and  a  kv 
rampart  beyond  iU*    Its  vicinity  to  the  Roman  road,  which, 

though 

*  Mr.  Gale  describes  this  '*  as  «  large  square,  oblong,  tingle  camp,  wick 
foar  hirrowa,  by  the  highway  •idc'»    MSS.  1719. 

Hutchins,  fW.  /.  f.  8^,  ^  Edit. 
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tbough  not  discoverable,  must  have  passed  not  far  cGstant,  and  the 
coins  and  bones  sud  to  have  been  dug  up  in  one  of  the  barrows, 
denote  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  encampment*  Mr.  Pleydell  has 
erected  an  obelisk  on  its  summit. 

PIDDLETOK  is  a  large  parish,  which  merits  some  attention  on 
account  of  the  monuments  in  its  Church.  This  structure  was 
erected  about  the  year  1505,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  body,  and 
side  aisles,  together  with  an  embattled  tower:  the  roof  is  supported 
by  £ve  arches,  over  which  are  a  series  of  pointed  windows.  The 
monuments  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  of  considerable  an* 
tiquity.  In  the  arch  of  the  south  able,  at  the  entrance,  is  the 
effigies  of  a  man  armed ;  his  feet  supported  by  some  animal,  now 
defaced;  at  the  head  an  escutcheon,  but  the  arms  worn  out«  The 
person  to  whose  memory  this  tomb  was  erected  is  unknown. 
Near  the  above,  on  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  the  wall,  is  the  effigies  of 
a  man  in  complete  armour,  on  his  shoulders  an  heraldic  escut- 
cheon. Near  it  is  the  representation  of  the  Trinity;  God  the  Fa- 
ther sitting  in  a  chair,  and  holding  a  crucifix;  over  his  head  a 
dove.     Below  is  this  quaint  inscription. 

<*  iKK  Uc4  9^  Mif  of  ^diito|i|>rr  SQarflti.  tg^uft, 
•SQ  anH  tdf  of  ito  QOattliam  S^artin,  Rat. 

9uii  Cof  tteit  0oul0  Mti  itBxtg  Uatitf 
^Stvt  t^er  iio9  man  Be  (eir^  of  eternal  Iie|>e, 

Caoina  to  remembrance  t^at  ttmtM^ 

S9u0t  naUf  0  Use.  ann  therefore  let  110  pcaE» 

90  ot^et  fiw  00  mar  l)o  taMbn  ^n^" 

**  Aiiiqiiniem  Qd0to|i|>eni0  obiit  jrjtii  Hie  me'0  9^  flio 
D'ni  mil'mo  4uinaente0uiio  toicefimo  4uaito»" 

Under  the  south  wall  is  an  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  adorned 
with  niches  and  angels,  on  which  is  the  effigies  of  a  man  in  armour, 
and  a  woman;  both  at  full  length.  On  the  wall  above,  them  are 
seven  uniform  niches,  in  which  are  the  same  number  of  angels, 
bearing  shields;  but  the  arms  are  totally  defaced;  as  is  much 
of  the  painting  and  gilding  with  which  the  monument  appears  to 
have  been  lavishly  decorated.  There  is  no  inscription,  or  other 
memorial,  remaining^  to  ascertain  this  tomb;  Ibut  it  is  evidently, 

from 
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from  the  architecture,  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the  annoor,  of  n 
antiquity  equal  with  the  Church.  Just  below  the  fonner,  ok 
an  arch  in  the  wall,  is  the  effigies  of  an  armed  man,  with  aalit;. 
met,  sword,  and  shield;  the  hands  coojoined  ovor  the  bieaabik 
usual  posture  of  praying,  but  the  arms  and  inacriptimwlKiyj^ 
fiiced. 

On  a  brass  plate,  placed  under  a  canopy,  supported  by  four  ]£- 
lars,  is  the  effigies  of  a  man  in  a  gown»  and  three  children  bdaal 
him,  all  kneeling ;  abd  their  hands  erected.  Opponte  n  s  vqbbs, 
and  behind  her  seven  daughters,  in  the  same  postore^  iogsk: 
with  the  following  inscription: 

**  V^  Ifttt  tf^  hntu  of  Mtta&B  WfiMSttOf  (vmtt  ^ 
Upuim  ^a  HCr,  ant  alepc  lai4  V8  M^exfif  4ie  j^lir  tf 
f^Bxtbf  ana  8|p*D«  f€(D*  anH  left  bs^inU  fb  i)au||m» 
)eic0«  ^U^t^f  tmautBf  Jane »  ans  Sbwe,  Isfw  mA 
MBmxMf  u^  ttist  taitft  Miiftam»  Saatift  anH  lacsk  to  ^ 
ftingnomafl^auen*" 

CERNE,  OK  CERNE  ABBAS, 

Is  a  small  town,  conasting  of  four  or  five  indiftreDtlj  bit 
streets,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  \^ 
and  watered  by  the  river  Cerne,  from  which  it  derives  ilsDuie. 
The  market  was  granted  in  the  fifteenth  of  King  John,  and  is«fS 
frequented.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined  to  miltb| 
and  brewing,  though  some  hands  are  employed  in  a  silk  maDU&c- 
tory.  The  population  of  this  parish  was,  under  the  late  act,  re- 
turned at  847;  the  number  of  houses  was  1 65. 

Cerne  is  only  remarkable  for  the  remuns  of  its  Abbey,  vliiA 
according  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  Camden,  and  some  plkn, 
was  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  whose  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  tlie 
Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  said  to  have  induced  bim  to  fst 
these  parts,  and  perform  several  miracles.  There  docs  not  ap- 
pear, however,  any  decisive  evidence,  that  Augustine  ever  tn- 
veiled  so  far  from  Kent,  or  that  any  missionary  arrived  in  the  West 
of  England  beforf  Birinus,  which  was  thirty  years  after  tk  tv» 
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pi  the  English  apostle.  The  most  early  intimation  of  any.  reli'* 
gious  foundation  here,  that  can  be  depended  on,  occurs  about 
the  year  870,  when  Cdwald,  or  Eadwald,  brother  of  St.  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  greatly  affected  by  the 
murder  of  his  unhappy  brother  by  the  Danes,  declined  the 
Crown,  and  commenced  hermit,  fixing  his  retreat  near  a  spring 
in  this  county,  called  Silver  JVell^  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  St.  Austin.  Ailmer,  iEward,  or  i£gleward,  a  very  rich  man, 
venerating  the  roemoiy  of  the  pious  Monarch,  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  famous  St.  Dunstan,  began  to  build,  or  rebuild, 
a  Monastery  on  the  same  spot,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Benedict.  This  foundation  he  endowed  with  a  plentiful 
revenue;  and  further  enriched  it  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Edwald, 
to  whom  the  Monastery  was  in  after  ages  dedicated.  This  endow* 
ment  of  Cerne  Abbey  seems  to  have  been  much  abused  and  dissi- 
pated; for,  before  the  new  foundation,  the  house,  which  stood 
where  the  parish  Church  is  now,  had  but  three  Monks  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order. 

Among  the  MSS  at  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  formerly 
belonging  to  Bishop  Moore,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  property  of  Cerne  Abbey.  It  includes  a 
collection  of  lessons  and  prayers,  written  in  the  ancient  Saxon  cha- 
racter; and,  on  several  leaves  inserted  in  the  beginning,  contains, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  particulars  relating  to  the 
Abbey.  It  begins  with  grants  of  indulgences  to  the  faithful  visit- 
ing and  offering  up  their  devotions  at  the  several  altars  here;  as 
likewise  accounts  of  the  respective  dedications,  lists  of  the  Ab- 
bey possessions,  and  various  other  particulai-s.  Thomas  Corton, 
the  last  Abbot,  and  sixteen  Monks,  surrendered  this  House  to 
John  Tregonwell  at  the  general  Suppression,  1539^  when  it  was 
valued  at  5151.  17s.  10d|.  according  to  Dugdale;  and  6231.  Ids. 
2d|.  as  Speed.  The  Abbot  had  a  pension  of  lOOK  and  the  Prior 
and  Monks  in  proportion.  The  manor,  demesnes,  and  tythes,  of 
Cerne,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbey  from  its  founda- 
tion, were  demised,  together  with  the  site  of  the  Monastery,  for 
fifty  years,  to  Philyf  Vanwilder^  at  an  annual  rent  of  371.  13s,  4d. 

y^L.  IV.  H  h  The 
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The  estate  afterwards  passed  through  several  hands  to  die  FitU  af 
Stratford  Say^  and  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  descendant  of  tbi 
family. 

The  present  remains  of  Ceme  Abbey  are  nol  miany,  bint  are  ie- 
teresting.  Of  the  Church  there  appear  no  vestigies;  and  «e  cas 
only  form  a  judgment  of  its  magnitude  and  splendor,  by  the  mm- 
ber  of  altars,  chantries,  &c.  mentioned  as  bdong^ng  to  it  Ibe 
Abbey  Hoase  is  nearly  destroyed ;  a  chamber  or  two,  boilt  h^ 
Abbot  Vanne>  still  exists;  and  on  some  glased  tiles,  in  a  lover 
room,  are  punted  the  Abbey  arms.  These  apartments  S&im  pst 
of  an  ancient  mansion,  chiefly  built  out  of  the  ruins,  which  Ds- 
til,  Lord  Holies,  afterwards  repaired,  and  resided  in.  TVe  6id 
fragment  is  the  Gate-Hotucy  or  principal  entrance,  whidi  stsa^ 
rather  northward  of  the  last  mentioned  edifice,  and  consists  of  a 
stately,  large,  square,  embattled  tower,  of  three  stories,  in  tdcn* 
ble  preservation.  In  the  lower  room,  which  was  the  gate  or  pa^ 
tege  on  each  side  the  east  door,  are  two  escutcheons,  oootaiBBi 
the  arms  of  the  Monastery,  and  those  of  Richard,  Eail  of  Con- 
wall,  ^in  sllusion  to  whom,  probably,  the  arch  at  the  entnacecaiis 
in  two  large  lions."  Just  above  this  gateway,  or  arcli,  aiv  tao 
large,  elegant  bow  windovrs,  reaching  to  the  top;  under  emA  sie 
eight  pannels,  containing  eight  escutcheons,  with  various  anai  uA 
devices,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  befcit 
mentioned,  Fita-James,  the  portcullis,  (the  Beauibrt  badge,} 
France  and  England,  and  die  Abbey  arms.  The  groined  edSaa^ 
within,  likewise,  contain  yarious  armorial  bearings. 
'  The  other  reliqaes  of  the  Abbey  are,  the  large  and  magaifioEat 
stone  Bam,  supported  by  buttresses,  standing  at  a  small  distaacs 
from  the  gateway,  and  which  still  receives  the  prodtice  of  ^ 
Abbey  farm ;  traces  of  the  ancient  park  and  gardens,  which  ait 
known  by  the  name  of  Bemttoir;  and  north  of  these,  and  die 
Church*yard,  a  large  square  area,  with  double  banks,  and  an 
outer  ditch,  which  traditioa  ascribe  to  the  Abbey,  but  which  seem 
more  considerable* 

The  parish  Church  of  Ceme,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  plaio 
but  elegant  structure  in  the  pointed  styki  with  a  lofty -embatdcd 

'2  tower 
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tower  and  four  pinnftcles,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Abbots,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  body,  chancet,  and  side  aisles;  the  body 
rather  elevated  above  the  aisles,  and  enlightened  by  three  windows 
on  a  side.  Over  the  west  door,  under  a  canopy,  is  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Jesus. 

From  the  town  ascends  an  immense  chalk  hill,  terminated  by  a 
mountainous  proihinence,  and  crowned  by  a  very  large  oblong  en- 
trenchment, called  Trendie  Hill;  on  the  declivity  of  which  may 
be  traced  a  gigantic  figure,  cut  in  the  chalk,  in  the  manner  of  the 
famous  White  Horse  in  Berkshire;  though  whether  of  a  similar 
antiquity  is  doubtful.  It  represents  a  Man  holding  a  Club  in-  his 
right  hand,  and  extending  the  other:  the  whole  figure  is  180  feet 
high,  with  the  members  of  a  proportionable  magnitude.  Between 
the  legs  are  three  letters,  and  above  them  some  cyphers;  but  they 
are  so  rude  and  shapeless,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them. 
Vulgar  tradition  makes  this  figure  commemorate  the  destruction 
of  a  giant,  who,  having  feasted  en  som^  sheep  in  Blackmore, 
and  laid  himself  to  ^eep  on  this  hiFI,  was  pinioned  down  like 
another  GuRvter^  and  killed  by  the  enraged  peasants  on  the  spot, 
who  immediately  traced  his  dimensions  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity. If  this  story  be  ridiculous,  it  is  little  more  so  than  the  con* 
jectures  of  tome  antiquaries  concerning  the  origin  of  the  figure, 
which,  after  all,  may  have  been  merely  the  amusement  of  idleness, 
though  most  probably  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  occasionally  repair- 
ed by  the  towns-people. 

On  NettUcomb  tarty  a  high  hill  in  the  parish  of  Melcomb* 
Horsey,  is  an  ancient  Fortification,  of  a  square  form,  the  area  of 
which  contains  nearly  twenty  acres.  The  east  and  south  sides  are 
defended  by^a  high  rampart  and  ditch;  but  on  the  north  and  west, 
where  the  hill  is  exceedingly  steep,  both  ditch  and  vallum  appear 
to  have  been  left  unfinished.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side, 
and  is  strengthened  by  an  ad<^t]onal  rampart.  The  prospect  from 
this  eminence  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  entire  Vale  of 
Blackmore,  and  considerable  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
JSomenet. 

H  h  2  MELCOMB 
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MELCOMB  BINGHAM  was  formeriy  the  property  of  thee- 
cient  family  of  Turberoiiky  whose  heirefls  married  Etobert,  secoai 
brother  of  Sir  William  de  Bingham,  of  Sutton- Bingham,  in  Soeief- 
I  setihire^  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  First.     Of  this  family  mm 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1228,  a  man  of  emiiieDt  piety  aod 
learning.    The  present  Earl  of  Lucan,  of  Castlebar,  in  Ireland,  s 
I  also  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Binghams  of  Melcomb. 

I  MILTON,  MILTON  ABBAS,  or  ABBEY  MILTON,  is  s 

large  parish,  including  a  village  oif  the  same  name,  ^uid  also  the 
I  elegit  seat  of  George  Darner,  Earl  of  Dorchester.     The  latfier  ii 

I  the  principal  object  in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  being  a  roa^fi- 

I  cent  pile  of  building,  seated  on  a  knoll  at  the  junction  of  thne 

"vallies,  whoste  sides  are  finely  adorned  with  hanging  woods.    1^ 
grounds  display  great  irregularity  of  surface;  nature  having  thron 
them  into  waving  hills,  and  narrow  deep  yallies.     The  fonner  se 
i  Abundantly  clothed  with  woods,  whose  massed  and  varied  folBge 

I  gives  considerable  beauty  to  the  landsci^,  and,  with  the  advan- 

tage of  a  river  winding  through  the  valUes,  the  scenery  would  be 
singularly  picturesque;  but  this  auxiliary  is  wanting;  and  tbou^ 
v^st  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  with  water,  every  endeavour  proved  in- 
cfTectuaK 

The  ^lansion  occupies  the  site  of  an  Abbey,  which^  as  stated  h 
:he  Abbey  register,  was  founded  by  King  Athelstan  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  his  reign.  Florence  of  Worcester,  says,  the  Abbey  vn 
founded  in  P40;  but  Hutchins  remarks,  that  it  was  more  probablj 
finished  in  that  year.  Henry  the  First  granted  a  charter,  enumen* 
ting  the  privileges  of  the  manor,  and  augmenting  its  revenaes  with 
.ten  hides  of  land  in  Stockland.  Its  revenues  soon  became  to; 
considerable;*  and  though  it  was  not  properly  a  mitred  Abb^,  yet 

the 

*  The  live  stock  belonging  to  the  Abbey  may  be  seen  by  the  foUowii^  litf, 
taken  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Sixth:— 79  horses  and  colu;  217  bulls  aad 
oxen;  77  cows;  iy  boviculi,  (steen;)  if  anndtes^  (yearlings;}  35  calves;  550a 
multcnes,  (sheep;)  1*9  kurtdrdi,  (rigsies,  or  lams;)  4O15  matrices^  (ewes;)  £744 
ki^Msiri  €t  ^ni,  (hogs,  sowsi  botn,  aod  young  pigs;}  kp^caponiy  cocks  and 
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the  Abbot  was  Bttmiaoned  to  Parliament^  by  a  particular  writ,  in 
the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  of 
£dward  the  Second,  and  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of 
£dward  the  Third.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  valued,  according 
to  Speed,  at  7201.  4s.  Id. 

The  house  now  called  Milton  Abbey  was  built  by  the  pre* 
sent  Earl,  from  designs  by  Sir  William  Chambers;  who  intended  it 
to  assimilate  in  style  with  the  beautiful  collegiate  Church  which 
nearly  adjoins  its  southern  front.  It  may  be  properly  called 
Gothic;  for  it  is  neither  English,  Grecian,  nor  Roman.  The  in- 
congruity of  style  becomes  more  decidedly  conspicuous,  froni 
comparing  it  with  the  Abbey  Church,  'which  displays  the  elegant 
architecture  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  mansion,  with  its  offices,  form  four  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle, and  is  cased  externally  with  a  fine  white  stone.  The  apart- 
ments are  numerous;  many  are  furnished  with  peculiar  elegance^ 
and  decorated  with  a  collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  masters^ 
Among  those  which  are  deservedly  admired,  are,  two  Heads  of 
MonkSy  by  Raphael  and  Titian;  a  Sea  View,  by  Claude;  and  the 
Feeding  of  the  Israelites,  by  Bassan.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house 
is  a  venerable  old  room,  once  the  refectory,  called  the  Monk's  Hall : 
this  has  a  fine  oak  roof,  painted^  and  gilt,  with  a  richly  carved 
screen,  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  room.  The  date  1498  ap- 
pears on  the  screen;  also  on  the  cornice  which  surrounds  the  Hall. 

The  Abbey  Churck^  now  a  private  Chapel  to  the  mansion,  was 
probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  on  the  site  of 
another  Church,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  on  the 
second  of  September,  1309:  its  ground-plan  is  like  the  Roman  T, 
having  only' a  transept,  and  choir,  with  side  aisles.  The  nave,  or 
part  west  from  the  tower,  was  either  never  finished,  or  destroyed 
at  the  Dissolution.  The  tower  is  square  and  low,  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  body  with  the  transept.  The  interior  is  kept 
veiy  clean  and  neat:  it  contains  a  few  ancient  and  fine  monuments. 
At  the  east  end,  behind  the  altar,  is^a  stone  screen,  peculiarly 
richy  and.omamented  with  a  number  of  niches,  having  very  florid 
canopies,  and  tabernacles.  On  th^  cornice  is  the  following  in- 
scription. Hh3  I  **Antf 
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^•citf  pcBlnit  Mtuct  anittataf 

laris  4ai  l^oc  altarc  an  M  lauMn  mtitf  ^omuificf  •  •  •  • 
0umptita0  anno  inonmatione  nomisi  noitri  3^  fd  otillcsfaB 
^ualitiiittcntcfinia  nonaftt  01010  tccunlio^" 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  are  a  holy-wAter  bason  mod  thie^ 
itone  seats,  with  ornamental  canopies;  and  in  the  south  tiansqit  k 
a  beautiful  octagon  Font,  made  of  Coade's  artificial  stone  in  1791. 
I|  is  executed  with  much  taste,  and  contains  eight  small  i 
tical  figures,  placed  in  as  many  niches  on  the  pedestal. 

In  the  north  transept  is  a  veiy  handsome  white  marble  i 
ment  by  Carlini,  erected  to  the  memoty  of  Laut  CAaouvi 
MiLTOv,  wife  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dorchester.  The  ^gpires  of 
the  £arl  and  his  lady  are  represented  laying  on  a  conclu  In  ihe 
north  aisle  is  an  old  monument  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  some  bxas 
plates,  and  the  following  inscriptions. 

Not  auCeiB  gloriari  opoitet'  in  cniec  Dai  aottri  Jcra  ClniatL 

Here  lyeth  buryed  Sur  John  Tregonwdl,  Kmght,  Doctor  of  the  CivyB 
Lawcty  and  one  of  the  Magisters  of  Chancerye,  who  died  the  XIII 
day  of  January,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lordc  1565.  Of  whose  aosk 
God  have  nercy. 

Ib  the  south  aisle  is  a  small  mural  maible  tablet,  thus  inacdbei: 

To  the  memory  of  John  Tregonwell.  late  of  Milloo  Abbai,  ia  the 
county  of  Dorset,  £sq.  who  died  June  soth,  s68o,  and  by  his  laat 
■will  and  testament,  gave  all  the  books  within  this  vestry  to  the  ose 
of  this  Abbey  Church  for  ever.  As  a  thankful  ackaowledgment  of 
God's  wonderful  mercy  in  his  preiervatioo  when  be  fdl  fma  cha 
lop  of  this  Church  is  this  AfomuBCOt  cfected,  at  the  proper  Gottaad 
charges  of  Jane  TregonweU«  his  relict  and  executrix. 

Beneath  the  organ  gallery  are  two  very  ancient  paintings  qb 
pannel,  sdd  to  represent  King  Alfred  and  his  Queen :  but  they 
are  too  badly  executed  to  be  likenesses  of  any  human  iaces.  As 
ancient  specimens  of  the  art,  they  may  be  curious ;  but  are  nei- 
ther interesting,  nor  beautiful^ 

tflLTOH 
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BXttTov  was  foimerly  a  mBrket-town,  anil  consisted  of  about 
120  houses  disposed  in  streets  ccmtiguous  to  the  Abbey ;  but  th« 
whc^  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  site  converted  into  pleasuro 
gardens  and  shrubberies.^  This  was  effected  by  the  present  Noble* 
Bwn,  who  erected  a  Church,  Alms-House,  and  several  Cottages, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  soaoe  distance  from  his  Mansion.  The  cot* 
tagas  are  all  built  on  a  unilbnn  plan,  each  bouse  contauuiig  two 
tenements,  and  all  crowded  with  peasants  and  their  children« 
The  houses  are  at  regular  distances  from  each  other;  and  to  each 
is  attached  a  good  piece  of  garden  ground.  A  public  well  is  sunk 
near  the  middle  of  the  village,  where  water  (a  scarce  article)  is 
obtained  from  a  considerable  depth,  through  a  stratum  of  chalk. 
The  Alms-House  contains  six  tenements*  On  the  outside  is  the' 
following  inscription: 

Hac  Sedes  Senectulis  ReadiJUata  est  Anno  Dom*  1779.  ■* 

At  Milton  was  formerly  a  Free-School,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Sir  John  Loder;  but  this  charity  has  been  transferred  to 
Bland  ford.  The  present  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  is  seventy* 
two;  of  inhabitants,  544. 

About  four  miles  north-west  of  Milton  is  Bvllbarbow,  a 
considerable  encampment,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
commands  very  extensive  prospects  to  the  north-east  and  west* 
It  is  nearly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  has  two  low  ramparts,  and 
one  deep  ditch  surrounding  it;  with  an  additional  loss  towards  the 
south-east.  In  the  fields  adjacent,  many  Roman  ccHns  have  been 
turned  up  by  die  plough. 

SHERBORNE  CASTLE,  or  LODGE,  the  seat  of  Edward^ 
Eaii  of  Digby,  is  a  singular  structure,  both  in  external  appearance, 
and  internal  arrangement  Its  ground-plan  resembles  the  Roman 
letter  H.  The  House  was  erected  at  different  periods,  under  dif- 
ferent ^proprietors.  The  centre  part,  which  is  the  most  ancient^ 
was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  arms,  and  the  date  1514, 
appear  on  the  windows.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  added  two  wingi  to 
the  old  Mansion  soon  after  the  Restoration.  The  apartments 
contain  several  portraits  of  the  Digby  family :  among  them  is  a 
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fine  three  quarter  length  of  Sir.  Kevblm e  Digbt  ;  and  a  faai- 
]y  piece,  wherein  are  represented  Sir  Kenelme,  his  wife,  aoid  tva 
children.  Here  is  also  preserved  the  celebrated  Procenm  ^ 
Queen  Elizabeth^  ascribed  by  Vertue  to  Marc  Garrard^  her  Ma- 
jest/s  painter.  Elisabeth  is  represented  in  ao  open  sedan,  botBe 
by  eight  principal  Noblemen,  who  carried  her  from  TjnndoB  to 
Ylunsdon  House  in  Hertfordshire,  on  a  visit  to  Heniy  Cany,  Lord 
Hunsdon. 

llie  Park,  which  contains  340  acres,  and  nearly  sarmuids  the 
Mansion,  is  justly  admired  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  Ibrtiievarietr 
of  its  grounds,  its  water,  and  the  abundance  of  its  woods.  Mr. 
Brown  was  employed  to  examine  the  capMUiet  of  the  place;  as^ 
it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  greatly  improved  the  out* 
line  of  the  lake,  and  adorned  the  gardens  and  park  by  some  jo^- 
cious  alterations.  One  of  the  groves  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  still  retains  his  name. 

SHERBORNE. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  very  pleasant;  being  partly  on  tiie 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  Vale  of  Blackmorc 
Its  antiquity  is  remote,  though  not  distinctly  ascertained.  Mr. 
Baxter  endeavors  to  prove  it  the  ArumMSy  or  Aramut^  of  Raveoaas; 
yet  here  are  neither  encampments,  forts,  nor  barrowa,  to  confina 
his  position.  The  Saxons  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Sdrebmrn^  a 
name  implying  its  situation  on  a  clear  brook  or  rivulet. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Sherborne  merits  attention,  as  it 
was  made  an  Episcopal  See  by  King  Ina,  on  the  division  of  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  about  the  year  705.  Aldhelm,  the  fint 
Bishqp,  nephew  to  Ina,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning;  but  one  of  h\s  greatest  actions,  according  to 
the  monkish  legends,  was  the  miracle  which  he  wrought  at  the 
foundation  of  Malmsbufy  Abbey,  when  a  beam  being  found  /oo 
short  J  he  Ipigtkencd  it;  and  it  afterwards  retained  so  much  of  Ihe 
Prelate's  benediction,  as  to  escape  two  fim,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  Abbey.  Another  eminent  Bishop  of  Sh^bome  was  th^ 
"  celebrate 
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celebrated  Asser  Menevensis,  who  wrote  the.  life  of  tbe  Great 
Alfred,  and  asnsted  him  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

The  See  of  Sherborne  comprehended  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Bucks,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ; '  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  year  904,  when  the  three  latter  were  separated, 
and  united  to  other  bishoprics,  by  Pope  Sergins  the  Third,  in  the 
year  904.  Herman,  the  twenty*sixth  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  pre- 
railed  on  Edward  the  Confessor  to  remove  jthe  Episcopal  seat  to 
Malrosbury;  but  Earl  Godwin,  and  the  Monks,  obtained  its  re- 
Tersion.  In  the  year  1 075,  however,  it  was  finally  removed  to  Old 
Sarura,  in  consequence  of  the  Council  at  London  having  deter- 
mined that  all  Bishops'  Sees  should  be  transferred  from  obscure 
places  to  towns  of  the  greatest  note  in  their  dioceses. 

A  house  for  secular  Canons  was  established  at  Sherborne  soon 
kfter  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  before  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric,  King  Cenwall,  who 
died  In  672,  being  one  of  its  founders:  many  of  the  Saxon  Mo* 
narchs  occur  as  principal  benefactors.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
998,  Bishop  Wlfsin  expelled  the  Clerks,  and  placed  Monks  in  the 
Monastery,  which  he  rebuilt.  By  bulls  from  different  Popes,  and 
charters  from  the  Kings  and  nobility  of  England,  this  Abbey  rose 
to  be  of  such  great  consideration,  that,  though  the  Abbots  did  not 
tit  in  Parliament  yearly,  they  were  esteemed  spiritual  Barons,  and 
had  particular  writs  to  Parliaments  or  great  Councils.  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  revenues  of  Sherborne  Abbey  were  rated  at  6J2U 
14«.  7d^.  according  to  Speed  and  Dugdale. 

The  Manor  of  Sherborne  was  very  early  granted  to  the  See, 
and  continued  attached  to  it  during  its  successive  removals;  so 
that,  as  appears  from  the  Domesday  Book,  almost  all  the  villes  in 
the  hundreds  of  Sherborne  and  Yateminster  constituted  part  of  the 
demesnes  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  it  was  held  by  Queen  Editha.  At  this  time  it  was 
of  such  consequence,  as  to  be  taxed  for  forty-three  hides;  being  as 
much  extent  of  land  as  the  same  number  of  horses  could  plough 
in  a  year.  Of  these  the  Bishop  held  twelve  hides  in  bis  own 
hands;  several  Knijjhts  held  of  him  twenty-two  hides  and  a  half; 
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m  Jhumf  or  Earb,  hdd  eight  hidei  and  a  ImlL  Beadc  &a^ 
die  Buhop  had  in  deiiiciiia  sixtoaa  carrucateB,  or  aa  much  land  a 
co«ld  be  ploughed  to  a  year  b^  tixteai  pkra^;  tkeae  wcie  unci 
divided  aor  taxed.  The  Monkt  of  Sherboroe  aleo  held  vie  cv* 
ncates,  which  were  aeverjiivided  dot  taxed;  said  to  be  far  thdi 
iaURfdiate  aiaijiteiMiice.  What  the  Bishop  held  in  dewwie «» 
valued  at  501.  the  Monks  61.  lOs.  the  Knights  of  the  Biafaep^  STL 
and  the  rsit  of  the  land,  held  by  the  Thaaea,  waa  priaed  at  & 
sums  in  those  days  of  very  coosiderable  vahie. 

To  eviuoe  the  power  which  the  Bishop  held  in  the  fooitk  of 
Edward,  the  First,  ]276»  he  profferad  his  service  of  five  Kaig^' 
bca,  or  as  auch  ioheritaace  as  was  gufficient  to  mainlain  iit 
Knights  and  their  retinue,  for  aU  his  land  here,  to  be  perfaosed 
^  certain  Knights  he  had  choseOt  with  ten  covered  iMirses:  by  the 
tenure  also  of  maintaining  five  Knights  in  the  King's  annj  €019 
days,  he,  from  1296  to  1290,  held  the  Barony  in  the  lumdied  d 
Sherborne  of  the  villas  of  Sherborne,  Burton,  Wotton,  and  Csa^ 
dal«£piscopi,  in  demesnes  of  the  King  in  chief;  and  in  1293, 
Sherborne,  witb  its  hamlets,  belonging  to  the  Bishop,  wras  vaU 
at  1901  Ifo.  2df 

The  avarice  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  the  Eig^tb^  whic^  as  de 
dying  Wolsey  emphatically  observed,  "  wmld  make  him  sacn/kt 
kaff'iis  reabnf  rather  tkam  wtf  i^ve  ku  voy,"  induced  hiss  to  ob- 
lige the  Bishops  he  promoted*  to  resign  to  him  their  best  asaaaD; 
and  his  favorites  being  all  willing  to  lecond  his  yy^¥ial1*?^  firora  tbdr 
anticipated  share  of  spoil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rich  and  vaUnr 
Ue  poneflHons  of  the  Bish<^  of  Salisbury  in  this  neig^bouihood 
should  attract  attention.  To  supply  the  Monaixrh's  extisvag^noe, 
and  his  courtiees'  rapacity^  the  fiurest  monuments  of  Rngfeh  ar- 
chitecture were  demolished;  and  their  endowments  bestowed  vpoa 
the  arrogant,  the  selfish,  and  the  undeserving.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  ttigak  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  these  demeanes  were 
obtained  from  the  Bishop:  this  was  effected  by  the  threats  of  tk 
Protector  Somerset,  who  caused  the  infant  Edward  the  Sixth  to 
grant  the  Castle  and  manor  of  Sherborne,  and  several  other  ma- 
aors,  first  to  himself,  and  afterwards,  in  1551,  to  &  John  Paatet, 
Lard  St.  John,  for  ninety-nine  years.  The 
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The  penooal  Tirtues  of  Edward  tbe  Sixtk  flsempt  bim  from 
ceosare,  though  ^^  veoe  of  plunder  was  continued  througb  moil 
part  of  hii  raign.    Undw  the  oontroul  of  two  ambkioiis  uncieB» 
he  luid  it  not  in  his  power  to  counteract  their  nefaiioiis  proceed- 
ings; he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  his  usual  piety,  and  good  in^ 
tentioni  whilst  the  men  who  should  have  been  the  protectors  of  the 
good  young  King's  honor,  were  basely  contriving,  with  the  rest  of 
the  ministry,  ^  to  reap  the  golden  harvest  of  the  general  Dissolti* 
tion;  and,  intent  on  lucrative  views,  now  extended  their  robberici 
to  the  lands  of  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters."    But  in  the  next 
reign.  Bishop  Capon,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  his  temporalities^ 
appealed  to.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  exhibited  a  bill  belbri 
the  Chancellor  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  against  Sir  John  Pau*' 
let,  shewing  that  the  lease  in  fiivor  of  Sir  John  had  beeii  made  by 
\dm  to  the  Protector  Somerset  in  consequence  (A  threats,  and  ia 
fear  of  his  life.    The  cause  was  therefore  decided  in  the  Bishop's 
fevor,  and  the  lands  restored. 

Queen  Elisabeth,  with  all  her  virtues,  was  possessed  with  some 
ef  ber  father's  ill  qualities;  and  in  none  more  eminently  did  she 
imitate  him  than  in  that  of  rapacity.    Peculation  waa  the  reign* 
ing  custom ;  and  Elizabeth  having  to  deal  with  persons  who,  though 
they  courted  her  vanity,  considered  their  own  ends,  ^*  actuated 
also  by  her  father  s  spirit  of  avarice,  sacrilege,  and  rapacity  lor 
church  lands,  under  color  of  frugality  of  the  publsc  money,  and 
the  privy  purse,  she  rewarded  her  favorites  and  ministers  wilh  Am 
spoils  of  the  Churchy  made  great  havoc  among  the  lands  of  the 
Bishops,  Peaos,  and  Chapters,  and  permitted,  or  connived  at,  the 
depredations  of  her  ministers,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  ble- 
mishes of  her  reign.     Many  rich  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant,  till 
a  person  was  found  who  would  accept  of  them  on  condition  of 
alienating  some  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  to  some  cOurtierj 
which  some  honestly  refused,  and  others  meanly  complied  with« 
Some  compensations,  but  very  unequal  ones,  werQ  indeed  made, 
by  granting  appropriations  in  exchanging  lands;  all  which  reduced 
many  bishoprics  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  could  not  support  a 
Bishop  equal  to  his  dignity.  >  Many  dignities  in  Cathedral  Churches 
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wtrt  totally  suppi-esMd,  and  their  lands  alienated  and  wasted.  AS 
this  was  efiected  even  under  the  sanction  of  PftriiameQt.     Evny 
artifice  was  employed,  and  sometimes  violent  means  were  nsed. 
The  bishopric  of  Sarnm  suffered  greatly*     The  rich  manor  d 
Sherborne,  and  many  lands,  &c.  in  the  environs,  were  •^■^"■M 
from  it.    The  See  was  twice  kept  vacant  some  years  in  this  reigD;* 
and  these  depredations  continued  a  great  part  of  it,  till  that  woitk^ 
prelate,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  put  a  stop  to  them,  by  aspasoaahb 
and  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Queen.^f 
'    Having,  by  the  usual  methods  of  threats  and  promises,  otxs- 
pelled  Dr.  Piers  to  alienate  Sherborne,  and  the  other  lands  of  the 
bishopric,  Elisabeth  granted  the  rectories,  and  advowsons  of  & 
icctories,  vicarages,  and  chantries,  to  Thomas  White.    On  thesxv 
cession  of  Bishop  Coldwell,  he  was  induced,  in  159^,  to  grant  tfae 
manors  mentioned  in  White's  grant,  except  the  manors  of  BortcB 
andHolnest,  and  the  rectories  which  are  not  mentioned,  totfaeQoeeD, 
by  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  reserving  a  yearly  rent  to  himself  aai 
successors  of  2001.  l6s.  1  d.  The  Queen  instantly  conveyed  the  pre^ 
mises  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Bishop,  heii^ 
nrpristd  into  a  consent  to  this  alienation,  ever  alter  repined  at 
his  impnidence.§    On  his  death,  the  See  was  offered  to  Dr.  To- 
bias Mathew,  who  had  too  much  virtue  to  receive  it  on  Sir  Wai- 
ter's conditions ;  but  Dr.  Henry  Cotton,  being  of  a  more  plant 
disposition,  and  contemning  the  NoH  Epiicopacij    accepted  tbe 
terms,  and  punctually  performed  them,  on  which  he  was  dectrd 
Bbhop  in  1598.     Sir  Heniy  Spelman's  remark  on  this  cricuni- 
stance  is  very  severe :  ^  The  Bishop's  son,  though  kom  Mixd^  vas 

made 

*  It  appears  that,  from  the  death  of  BUhop  Jewel  to  the  conaccrataoa  of 
Bishop  Gheast,  the  See  of  Sarum  continued  in  the  Crown  for  five  yean;  and 
from  the  death  of  Biihop  Piers  to  the  consecration  of  Biihop  Cold  well,  that 
yean.    G§dtMu  de  Prttstd.  Angl.  ed,  Rkkmdsmt^p,  8S9. 

f  Hutchins*!  Dorsetshire,  Vol.  II.  p.  367,  1st  Edit.     Desiderata  Curiosa, 
Vo.  II.  lib.  xii.  No.  6,  p.  5. 

\  In  Harrington's  Brief  View  of  the  Sute  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  it 
atood  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  and  King  James's  Reign,  8vo.  1653,  is  a  coiiou 
iccoont  of  thia  alicnstion,  and  its  conacquenccs. 
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made  Canon  of  Salisbury,  possessed  of  three  or  four  parsonages, 
yet  died  a  beggar/**  To  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  complacency 
and  accommodation  to  his  superiors,  this.  Bishop  had  arrived^  in 
depriving  the  Church  establishment  of  its  freehold,  in  the  forty- 
first  of  Elizabeth,  1598,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  John  Fits-James 
surrendered  their  r^pective  interests  in  the  Castle,  Manors,  &c. 
mentioned  in  White's  lease,  and  also  the  Manor  of  Up-Ceme,  the 
Hundreds  of  Sherborne  and  Yatcminster  not  being  mentioned,  ta 
the  Bishop ;  who  granted  them  by  indenture,  confirmed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  in  iee  to  the  Queen,  reserving  the  yearly  rent 
of  2601.  for  Sherborne,  and  60l.  for  Burton  and  Holnest,  for 
ever.  The  Queen,  in  her  gracious  condescension,  conveyed  then^ 
in  fee  ag^in  to  Sir  Walter  and  Fitz-James ;  and  thus  completed 
the  alienation  of  these  lands  from  the  See  of  Sarum  for  ever.     , 

James  the  First,  however,  retaliated  on  Raleigh's  unhappy  fa* 
mily  an  affliction  which  the  errors  of  the  father  had  brought  upon 
the  Church.  His  attainder,  whether  unjust  or  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, was  certainly  unwarranted  in  its  consequence;  and  Sir 
Walter's  execution  at  so  long  a  period  after  condemnation,  is  a 
lasting  blot  upon  James.'s  character.  But  the  King  had  his  &- 
vorite  Car  to  gratify ;  and  Raleigh's  estate  was  tricked  away  from 
bis  suffering  family,  merely  to  pamper  the  arrogant  power  of  an 
obscure  and  ungrateful  minion.  Lady  Raleigh,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  with  her  children,  humbly 
and  earnestly  petitioning  the  King  fpr  compassion  on  her  and  her 
suffering  offspring,  could  obtain  from  the  King  no  other  answer, 
than,  "  /  mun  have  the  land — /  tnwi  have  it  for  Car**  Her  pcti-. 
tion  thus  rejected,  and  her  misery  so  unfeelingly  insulted,  the 
Lady  considering  her  high  birth,  and  possessed  at  the.  same  time 
with  an  indignant  spirit,  instantly  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  with 
her  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow,  be- 
sought *'  the  Almighty  to  look  vpon  the  jiutice,ff  her  caute^  and 
punish  those  who  had  $0  wrong/idly  exposed  her^  and  her  poor  chtl^ 
dren^  to  ruin  and  beggary."  To  save  it,  if  possible,  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter's 

*  History  of  Sacrilege,  p.  S79. 
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! 
ter't  feinily.  Prince  H«ory  interfered,  and  aiked  the  crtiteqf 
Sherborne  (at  himself,  with  the  intention  of  traarfcriiug  it  toSr     I 
Walter,  whom  he  much  eflteemed ;  he  obtained  his  recfuert;  Cir,     j 
as  a  compensation,  receiving  35,0001.  of  the  King :  but  the  Pziace 
heing  soon  afterwards  removed  by  death,  the  King  had  a  Koosd     ' 
opportonity,  which  he  immediately  embraced,  of  bestowing  it  (a 
the  fiivorite;    It  is  wdl  known,  what  distress  and  oUoqay  kL- 
lowed  Car,  after  he  beosme  £ari  of  Somerset;    and  that  tb 
estate,  among  others,  being  forlieiled,  was  soUcited  of  die  Cnm 
by  Sir  John  Digby. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter's  second,  aad 
•aly  sarviving  son,  at  that  time  a  yonth  scarce!  j  thirteen  yesa 
of  age,  about  five  years  after  his  lather's  death,,  by  means  of  ka 
relation,  the  Carl  of  Pembroke,  was  introduced  ta  Court,  ts  try 
if  he  could  excite  any  compassion  for  hb  tender  jean  and  his  m- 
juries;  but  Jaaaes,  the  moment  he  saw  him,  ordered  htm'  outof 
his  presence,  exclaiming,  **  ikai  ike  ^(mth  appeared  like  tktghut 
^f  ki$  /atker  r  Mr.  Raleigh,  upon  tins  untoward  reception,  ms 
advised  to  tmvd  till  James's  death.  At  the  commeDcenient  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  he  presented  a  petition  to  PiailiaflKiit, 
asserting  his  claim  to  these  estates,  which  had  been  wzongMf 
withheld  firoro  his  family.  The  petidon  having  been  twice  resd  ii 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  King  sent  Sir  James  Fallerton  to  Mr. 
Raleigh,  and  ordered  him  into  the  presence.  At  the  audience^ 
the  King  received  the  petitioner  very  civilly;  but  at  the  same  time 
told  him  plainly,  ''  thai  when  he  toag  Prmee^  he  kad  promixd  t§ 
Mtcnre  (he  title  of  the  Sherborne  estate  to  Sir  John  Dig^^  that 
Earl  of  Brmtdy  agam$t  the  heirs  of  Sir  Wdter  Raleigk;  and  a 
the  Earl  had  given  him  a  consideration  of  10,000/.  that  now  he  asr 
hound  to  make  good  his  promise^  heing  King ;  that  therefore^  »- 
lest  he  wndd  quit  all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherborne^  he  neither 
tosdd  nor  w&idd  pass  his  BUI  of  Restoration.*'  It  was  useless  that 
Mr.  Raleigh  urged  *'  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  that  he  deared 
only  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left  to  the  law,  which  wss 
never  denied  any  freeman ;"  the  King  was  resolute  in  his  denial, 
and  left  him  abruptly.     Sir  James  FuUerton  was  then  left  to  use 
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mrgumeats  to  persuade  a  poor  young  man,  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  submission  was  his  only  interest;  urging,  at  the  samt 
time,  the  impofisibility  of  contending  with  such  superior  power, 
more  especially  as  he  was  not  restored  in  blood ;  the  inconTenien* 
cies  of  not  enjoying  any  estate,  and  his  condition,  should  hit 
cloak  be  taken  from  his  back,  or  his  hat  from  his  head.  These 
arguments,  and  the  splendid  promises  of  what  the  lling  intended, 
were  things  to  be  considered  by  a  friendless  and  indigent  youth ; 
and  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  submitted  to  the  King's  will;  and  an 
act  passed  for  his  restoration,  and,  together  with  it,  a  settlement 
of  Sherborne  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol;  4001.  per  annum  being 
g;ranted  to  Mr.  Raleigh  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  whom 
the  annuity  was  paid  during  her  Ufe.^ 

The  merits  of  Sir  John  Digby,  in  his  various  negotiations  con<^ 
ceming  the  Spanish  business,  had  certainly  the  greatest  claim  to 
the  iavor  of  the  King;  and  considering  the  act  of  attainder  against 
Sir  Walter  valid,  he  had  as  much  right  to  put  in  his  proffer  of  ~ 
purchase  to  this  estate  as  any  other ;  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that 
James  alone  was  to  blame ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  with  all  the 
censure  which  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh  advances,  that  Charles  the 
First  did  no  more  than  renew  the  purchase  of  an  estate  already 
disposed  of  for  a  valuable  consideration.  And  taking  the  matter 
in  the  worst  light,  it  did  not  authorize  Mr.  Raleigh  to  promise  for 
himself,  and  his  two  sons,  that  they  would  devote  themselves  and 
their  interests  to  the  service  of  one  part  of  the  Le^slature  in  pre- 
judice to  the  other,  and  by  such  means  sacrifice  public  good  to 
satisfy  private  resentment«t  ^^i^ 

*  Relation  of  Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  Trouble  in  a  Petition  by  his  Son,  Carew 
Raleigh,  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Harleian  Pamphlets^  No.  lOO. 

^  The  fatality  attending  the  nnjuit  pnrebaaera  o£  thia  demeans,  ha««  by  aom« 
writers,  been  ascribed  to  tbe  strange  curse  attached  to  Sherfaome  Castk;  tht 
following  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  I>r.  John  Moore,  ku 
Bishop  of  Ely,  now  ia  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 

**  Osmund  (a  Norman  Knight*  who  had  aerred  William,  Duke  of  Nov* 
mandyf  from  hie  youth,  in  all  hia  wan  against  the  French  King,  and  tht 
Dnks's  ( WUlism'a)  subjeatiy  with  ansfa  vaJour  wA  diacntioa)  £ar  all  his  fMcb* 
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Sir  John  Digby  wis  a  man  of  considerable  spirit  anl  mv 
lution.  His  maintenance  of  the  British  character  in  Spu 
was  so  noble,  and  hb  magnanimity  so  great,  that,  bo^ 
carried  from  village  to  village  in  the  King's  suite,  withonu 
proper  respect  to  his  person  and  character  as  an  Ambemdor,  be 
remonstrated  in  such  strong  terms,  that  the  Spanish  courtieniet 
confounded,  and  their  master  declared,  *^  that  ke  would  not  ker- 
rupi  hit  plcaswes  at  Ltrntafar  any  Ambauador  ta  tkt  Worli,  bd 

tk 

ful  tervicei,  when  hit  nutter  had  by  conqucrt  obCeyoed  the  Crown  of  Eoglad, 
wu  rewarded  with  many  gifts;  among  the  which  waa  the  EaridMK of  Dor- 
aett,  and  the  gift  of  many  other  poueiaioiu,  whereof  the  Cattle  and  Boooieoi 
.  Sherburne  were  parcell.  But  Osmund,  in  the  declyoioge  of  his  ^e,  o!^ 
to  mynde  the  great  fusion  of  blood  which  from  his  infancie  he  bid  iked^,  k 
resolved  to  leave  all  worldly  delights,  and  beuke  himself  to  a  rdtgioo  iii^ 
the  better  to  contemplate  on  his  former  sinnea,  and  to  obteyn  pardon  frrtka. 
And,  witk  much  iraportonitic,  havinge  gotten  leave  of  the  Kiagtfwkova 
unwilling  to  want  the  assistance  of  so  grave  and  worthy  a  coonsdJor)  to  nip 
bis  temporal  honours,  and  having*  obteyncd  the  biahopric  of  Ssnioi,  be  gave 
Sherburne,  ^with  other  lands,  to  the  bishopric  To  which  gift  htmaextdiKs 
curse:  That  whosoever  should  take  those  lands  from  the  bi&bopric.  ordimimA 
them  in  great  or  snuill,  should  be  accursed,  not  only  in  this  world,  botik 
in  the  world  to  come;  unless  in  hia  life-time  he  nude  restitutioa  thereof  i-*^ 
ao  he  died  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

**  Those  lands  continued  in  the  possession  of  hia  successors  till  the  nip  of 
King  Stephen,  who  took  them  away :  whereupon  (says  this  accoant]  bii  pi» 
perity  fonook  him.    King  Stephen  being  dead,  these  lands  came  into  tbeios^ 
of  some  of  the  Montagues,  (after  Erles  of  Sarum,}  who*  whilst  they  held  tlie  aie, 
underwent  many  disasters.     For  one  or  other  of  them  fell  by  misfbituae:  ^ 
finally  all  the  males  of  them  became  extinct,  and  the  Earldome  received  soi 
in  their  name.     So  ill  was  their  luccessl  Afterwards  the  lands  were  rotondtv 
the  bishopric  ;  but  were  taken  away  a  second  time  by  the  Duke  of  SonenOt 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth :  when  the  Duke  being  huntioge  in  the  P»^ 
of  Sherburne,  be  was  sent  for  presently  unto  the  Kinge,  (to  whom  he  w«  Pro- 
tector,} andy  at  his  cominge  up  to  London,  was  forthwith  oommitled  vtoik 
Tower,  and  shortly  after  lost  hu  head  1  The  lands  then,  in  a  sole  at  bWi  ^^ 
adjudged  to  the  Bishop  of  Sanim,  and  so  remained  till  Sir  Walter  Uo^ 
procured  a  grant  of  them :  he  afterwards  unfortunately  lost  them,  so<l  ^  ^ 
his  head  also.   Upon  his  atuinder,  they  came  to  Prince  Heory,  by  the  &*?«*» 
gift,  who  died  not  long  after  the  possession  thereof.     After  Priace  H^'' 
death,  the  £rle  of  Somenet  (Car}  did  potscsse  them.      Finally,  he  loitthff. 
and  many  other  greater  fortunes.'*       Peck's  Daiicrai.  Curm.  Lik,  \^  ^  *• 
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tht  Ejiglish,  nor /or  any  EngUah  Ambastador,  but  Don  Juan/' 
l>ugdale  informs  us,*  that  he  had  the  grant  of  Sherborne  to  make 
him  amends  for  this  embassy,  in  which  he  had  spent  1 3,0001.  and 
tUat  it  was  con&rmed  to  him  by  Parliament*  ^*  His  spirit,"  says 
Wood,  '*  before  the  Elnglish  Parliament,  worsted  the  greatest  minion'' 
(meaning  the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  "  that  the  folly,  love,  or 
wisdom,  of  any  King,  since  the  Conquest,  ever  bred  in  this  natioji; 
and,  through  a  prodigious  dexterity,  became  the  confidant  both  of 
James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First."  He,  however,  sided  with 
the  Parliament  against  his  Sovereign  for  some  time ;  but  seeing 
his  error,  he  returned  to  his  allegiance,  qjnd  died  a  voluntary 
exile  in  Paris,  the  sixteenth  of  January,  l652. 

The  Manor  still  continues  in  this  noble  fEunily,  many  inclivi- 
duals  of  which  have  done  the  greatest  honor  to  their  name  and 
country.  The  present  possessor  is  the  Right  Honorable  Edward 
Digby,  Lord  Digby  of  Sherborne;  created  Earl  of  Digby,  October 
the  thirtieth^  1790. 

After  the  episcopal  See  was  established  at  Sherborne,  the  town 
continued  to  flourish  for  nearly  tliree  centuries;  but  it  was  at 
length  burnt  by  the  Danes,  under  King  Sweyn,  during  his  destruc- 
tive march  from  Exeter  to  Old  Sarum  and  Wilton.  From  thb  pe* 
riod  till  the  removal  of  the  See,  about  the  year  1076,  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  v^iy  little  importance,  as  both  Matthew  of  Wes^ 
minster,  and  William  of  Malmsbuiy,  describe  it'*  as  a  small  street, 
in  which  was  nothing  agreeable  in  njimber  of  inhabitants,  or  plea- 
santness of  situation;  and  that  it  was  .matter  of  rq>roach  and  won- 
der, that  an  episcopal  seat  had  continue  there  so  long." 

Sherborne  seems  to  have  recovered  itself  very  considerably  in 
Leland's  time:  it  was  then  ''  the  most  frequented  town  in  the 
county;  and  its  woollen  manufacture  turned  to  the  best  accotint; 
it  subsisted  also  by  all  manner  of  trades  jointly."  The  clothing 
trade,  however,  has  very  much  decreased  since  the  Reformation; 
and  in  its  stead,  for  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
making  of  buttons,  haberdashery  wares,  and  bone  lace,  formed 

Vol.  IV.  I  i  new 

•  Wtrwickihire,  Vol.  I.  p.  486. 
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new  branches  of  manufiicture,  and  employed  many  hands;  k 
these  trades  have  atso  decreased,  having  been  removed  chkgvD 
Manchester,  and  the  other  more  northern  towns  of  EnglsDd.  A 
silk-throwster  settled  here,  and  erected  an  engine  upon  Sir  lipo- 
mas Lombe's  plan,  in  17  40;  and  in  sixteen  years  altenranis  diis 
business  was  increased  so  considerably,  that  no  fewer  than  500  per- 
sons were  employed.  It  is  still  flourishing,  and,  with  the  Im 
manufacture,  employs  many  hands :  Sherborne  has  no  otkr  ti- 
ding support,  except  what  its  market  and  inns  produce.  The  Dam- 
ber  of  houses,  as  returned  under  the  late  Act,  was  589  i  ofiok- 
Utants,  3159:  of  the  latter,  1381  were  males,  and  l77Simsk, 

Sherborne  Castle  stood  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  ics 
suburb  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Castfeton,  to  whidi  it 
gives  name.  Few  structures  could  be  better  placed,  as  it  coa* 
manded  all  the  adjacent  vale  on  the  north  and  west,  and  tbewk^ 
ridge  of  hills  on  the  south ;  it  was  protected  on  the  nortbera  «* 
by  a  large  moor,  lately  drained,  and  converted  into  a  len? 
meadow.  This  fortress  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  octBst>3, 
moated  round,  and  over  the  moat  were  several  draw-bridges.  Os 
the  north  side  was  also  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  vale.  It 
IS  described  by  Leland  as  standing  "  upon  a  rokky  billet,"  haviri* 
"  four  great  toure:*  in  the  castelle  waulle,  wherof  one  is  tbeGiie- 
House.  Every  of  thrm  hath  three  lodgginges  yn  higbth.  Tbe 
great  lodgging  is  yn  the  middle  of  the  Castle  Court,  vcrystroog, 
and  full  of  voultes.  There  be  few  peaces  of  work  yn  Engbixl  oi 
thantiquite  of  this  that  standith  so  hole,  and  so  welle  couchid.'* 

The  history  of  this  structure  is  singular.  Having  bcenproia- 
biy  a  castle  in  the  Saxon  times,  it  came  into  the  possesaon  d 
Osmond  de  Sels,  t^rl  of  Dorset,  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  «  ^ 
favorite  with  William  the  Conqueror,  by  a  gift  from  that  Monarch. 
"  Afterwards,  upon  the  vacancye  of  the  See  of  Salisbury,  Osmni 
forsaking  his  temporal  authoritie,  and  beinge  in  greate  grace  witn 
the  Kinge,  became  Bysshopp  of  that  See,  and  got  tbe  Casfc//  w 
Sherborne  to  be  annexed  to  that  Bysshoprick,  settingpacurseup 

them  that  did  goe  about  to  plucke  the  same  from  that  godlfosei 
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this  Bysshopp  was  a  man  of  that  integrity  and  holynes  that  hea 
was  canonued  at  Rome,  and  sett  downe  in  our  almanacke  fora 
Saint. 

^*  This  Castelly  with  the  land  thereunto  apperteyninge,  conty^* 
nued  in  the  Bysshoppes  untill  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Stephen ;  at  which 
tyme  one  Roger,  then  Bysshopp  of  Salisbury,  (whoe  reedy fied 
both  the  Castell  of  Sherborne  and  the  Castell  of  the  Devyzes, 
comooly  called  the  Vyxcy)  being  well  knowne  to  be  a  Bysshopp  of 
greate  wealthy  the  said  Kinge  wantinge  mony  for  many  purposes, 
but  especyallye  for  the  compaasinge  of  a  manage  betwene  Eustace, 
his  only  sonna,  and  Constancia,  the  French  Kings's  sister,  seassd 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  said  Bysshopp,  tooke  the  Castell  of  Sher« 
borne,  and  kepte  yt*     Not  longe  after,  the  right  heire  to  the 
Crowne,  Mawde,  the  Erapresse,  and  Henry  Fitz-Empresse,  her 
Sonne,  invaded  England  with  such  a  power,  as  that  Kinge  Stephen 
was  dryven  by  composicion  to  make  Henry  Fits-Empresse  heyre 
apparent  to  the  Crowne,  and  to  disinh^ryt  Eustace,  his  owne  na* 
turall  Sonne.     After  that  tyme,  whyle  the  said  Castell  contynewed 
in  ti]£  Crowne,  grcate  trobles  arose  to  the  Kinge.     Soraetymes  the 
lazier  was  agpiinst  the  sonne,  sometymes  the  sonne  against  the 
Either;  the  Barons  against  the  Kinge,  and  the  Kinge  against  the 
Barons*  -  From  the  Kinge  the  Castell  was  graunted  to  some  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Mountacutes,  and  while  they  had  it,  two  of 
them  lost  there  heades  succeasyvely,  one  after  the  other.     In  the 
tyme  of  Kinge  Edward  the  Third,  one  Robert  Wyvyll  beinga 
Bysshoppe  of  Sarum,  brought  a  writt  of  right  against  William 
Mountacute,  Earle  of  Salisbury,  for  the  said  Castell,  wherein  he 
proceeded  soe  iarr,  as  that  theie  champions  were  entred  the  lists 
to  try  the  combatt     But  the  Kinge  tooke  up  the  matter,  and  or-* 
dcred  the  Bysshoppe  to  give  a  some  of  mony  to  the  Earle,  which 
was  don  accordingly,  and  the  Castdil  restored  to  the  Bysshoprick. 
Then  the  same  contynued  therein  untill  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  at  which  tyme  the  Duke  of  Somerset  gott  a  long 
lease  thereof,  whoe  graunted  the  same  unto  Sir  John  Horsley,  the 
best  of  his  abylitye  that  ever  was  of  that  name  in  those  parts. 
Aikr  which,  within  balfe  a  yere,  the  Duka  of  Somerset  lost  his 
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liead,  and  Sir  John  Horsley  dcclyned  in  his  estate,  untill  he  grm 
8oe  bare  that  hce  was  owt  lawd  for  X''*  King^  Edward  dviog, 
and  Nicholas  Heathy  Archbysschoppe  of  Yorke,  beinge  hi 
Chancellor  of  England,  John  Capon,  Byssbopp  of  Saram,exhibi!eii 
a  bill  in  the  chancery  a^inst  the  said  Sir  John  Honley,  sbeti^ 
that  the  lease  made  to  the  Duke  was  by  menaces  and  threats,  i&i 
for  feare  of  his  liffe,  uppon  which  bill  the  Lord  Chancellor  rdeeved 
hyno,  and  decreed  the  Castell  for  the  Bysshopp.  After  thatn 
contynewed  in  the  Bysshoprick  untill  about  the  3dd  year  of  Ota- 
beth,  at  which  tyme  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  gott  yt,  and  by  iosob 
of  his  atteynder,  yt  came  againe  to  the  Crowne.  And  toe  km 
the  Kiuge's  most  excellent  Majestie  unto  our  most  noble  d 
hopefttll  Prince  Henry,  who  held  yt  not  full  a  yere,  and  soe  n 
returned  to  the  Crowne.  llience  shortly  after  it  came  to  k 
Earle  pf  Somcrsett,  with  whome  howe  the  case  now  standetli,  \r 
them  to  whome  it  apperteyneth  judge.  Since  his  atteynder  jtn 
grauntcd  to  Sir  John  Dygbye,  Vice-Chamberleyne  to  the  Kioee. 
Anno  Dni.  l6l7/' 

Sherborne  Castle  sustained  all  the  chequered  fortunes  atticy 
to  similar  buildings  during  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  one  of  the  hi 
that  was  formally  besieged  by  the  Parliament  army,  and  ooe  d 
the  last  that  held  out  for  the  King.  The  leading  pSLTtkvkid 
the  siege  areas  follows.  Previously  to  the  King's  setting  up  fail 
standard  at  Nottingham,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  wlio  ind  hm 
forced,  through  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  from  his  bclowl  stu- 
dies, was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Royal  army.  In  iSii,  ^^ 
attempting  to  raise  forces  at  Wells,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Somerton,  and  to  Sherborne,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  abk 
officers;  having  in  the  whole  only  400  infiantiy.  To  this  small 
force  tlie  Earl  of  Bedford  opposed  an  army  of  7000,  well  officerai; 
but  the  Marquis  kept  the  town  against  the  Earl,  to  whom  be  sent 
a  personal  challenge,  which  was  refused ;  and  a  message  returned 
under  pretence  of  a  treaty,  and  the  "  godly  care  of  croiWMf /* 
egfunon  of  Christian  bloody  to  desire  that  he  might  farlji «« 
yeaceably  draw  off  his  forces^  and  march  away."  The  hlanpB> 
ans^ver  was,  "  That  as  they  came  there  of  their  own  consent,  tMj 
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•  should  depart  as  they  could."     Upon  this  they  retreated  to  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  leaving  the  Marquis  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  town.     This  advantage,  however,  was  not  lasting;  for  pursuing 
the  fugitives,  the  Marquis's  little  army  having  been  reinforced  by 
assistance  from  various  parts  of  the  county,  now  attacked  the 
Karl's  force,  and  were  worsted.     A  traditionary  anecdote  will,  in 
some  degree,  explain  the  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the  Parlia* 
ment's  troops.     Whilst  the  Earl  of  Bedford  besieged  the  Castle^ 
his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Bristol,  being  at  the. Lodge,  he  sent  a 
message  to  desire  her  to  qdit  it,  as  he  had  orders  from  the  Parlia- 
ment to  demolish  the  fortress.     She  immediately  went  on  horse- 
back to  his  tent,  and  told  him,  that  '*  if  he  persisted  in  his  inten- 
tion, he  should  find  his  sister's  bones  buried  in  the  ruins;"  and  in- 
stantly left  him.     This  spirited  behaviour  for  that  time  saved  the 
Casde. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  Marquis,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Digby,  were  on  their  march  from  Oxford  to  Sherborne  to  raise 
recruits,  Colonel  Popham  marched  hither  from  Wells  to  prevent 
them.  A  skirmish  took  place  in  the  town^  which  they  had  en- 
tered, and  at  the  first  onset  proved  successful  to  the  Royalists ;  but 
in  the  second  the  Parliament's  forces  gaining  the  victory,  they  plun- 
dered the  town,  though  the  inhabitants  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
pillaged  the  ELarl  of  Bristol's  house  of  all  the  plate,  jewels,  money, 
&c.  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

In  1645,  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  reduced 
Bridgewater  and  Bath,  they  determined  to^  attack  Sherborne,  then 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Lewis  Dyves,  being  resolved  to  demolish  Sher- 
borne Castle,  for  the  support  which  its  inhabitants  had  given  to 
the  reduced  towns.  After  various  assaults  and  repulses,  it  was 
taken,  and. quarter  given;  but  all  the  prisoners,  except  Sir  L. 
Dyves  and  hb  lady,  were  stripped. 

In  the  Castle  were  taken  Sir  L.  Dyves,  Colonel  and  Governor, 
and  his  lady.  Sir  John  Strangeways,  Colonel  Giles  Strangeways, 

one  of  Lord  Paulet's  sons.  Sir  John  Walcot,  Sir Cotton, 

Colonel  Thomhill,  Colonel  Fussel,  formerly  Governor  of  Wey- 
mouth for  the  King,    besides  three  Members  of  the  House  of 

I  i  3  Commons, 
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Commolifi,  sereral  CommSssionen  of  Anmy,  nine  CapteiBS,  deitt 
LieutenantSy  three  CoraeCi,  five  cdon,  Ifilly-five  gendaMP  of 
DozBet  aiid  WilU,  teo  dergymeii,  AH)  common  wMaea,  14O0 
annsy  thirty  boneB,  eighteen  pieca  of  ordaance,  a  laortu-opiece, 
a  piece  called  a  muitbereiv  lixty  bamli  of  powder,  modi  pfai^ 
der,  pfovisfon,  and  rich  household  aCuC  The  piiaaoen  were  sot 
by  sea  to  London;  and  Sir  Lewis  Dyres  and  Stf  John  S4ni^geiivn 
being  brongfit  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  ConunoBS,  teloMd  lo 
kneel  till  they  Were  compelled,  when  he  and  Sir  John  ware  to» 
mitted  to  the  Tower  for  high  treason.  The  loss  on  the  Pariinm 
side  was  considerable;  lor  they  lost  two  Msjors^  one  Ctptta, 
and  200  men.  This  si^  lasted  sixteen  days :  oa  the  next  d^ 
August  the  sixteenth,  the  victors  kept  a  great  asiihet  with  tiie 
spoils.  On  the  twenty-first,  the  Parliament  or4et«d  this  ^ 
cious  building  to  be  demolished,  which  was  completed  before  l^ 
following  October;  and  out  of  the  ruins  wvre  hole  Cuidem 
Churchy  part  of  Sfaeihonie  Lodge,  or  CastSe,  and  boom  otkr 
•tructoresw    Hie  town  also  suffered  exceedingly. 

Sherborne  Castle  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Bishop  ci 
Sherborne ;  and  on  the  removal  of  the  See,  continued  feo  bekng 
to  ihe  Bishops  of  Samrn  till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  nboot  whick 
period  Dr.  Maton  apprehends,  that  die  fi>rtress  whoae  mias  sn 
now  standing,  was  ereded^  He  also  obserres,  that  it  wss 
*<  probably  built  by  Bishop  Roger,  who  cooBtractcd  Castles  ci 
Devises  and  Malmsbury.  His  ediferes  are  described  9^  bdi^ 
*for  sjmcevery  large^  for  cost  rery  chor^abh^  far  oiow  very  hrn- 
iifid.  The  itoties  «re  set  in  stick  txoct  order ^  thai  tkt  Jmmtscmh 
ttot  be  seeHy  md  the  tchoU  atrvctttre  seems  to  he  bui  mte  sfssr/ 
The  Castle  of  Sherborne  was  certainly  in  every  respect  correspoa- 
dent  to  this  description,  as  we  may  percc*\«  even  ftom  its  nRBSb*^ 

Henry  the  Third,  in  1234,  sent  a  writ  lo  the  Slieriff  of  Donct, 
'Sayin^,  he  understood  a  huchardiawm^  or  tonmanienl,  was  agreed 
on  between  W.  de  Clifford  and  H.  fil.  Mathei^  on  Tuesday  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Sirebum,  through  euxy  4md  rtrengr ; 

and 

*  Obctrvatlons  on  ihe  Wntcm  CouniKS,  Vol.  II.  p.  ia« 
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atid  onUn  him  to  take  some  Knigbts  of  the  county,  and  go  on  thai 
day^  and  forbid  to  lance  or  to  tournay. 

Tbe  asHEes  were  held  at  Sherborne  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  but  have  since  been  only  oceasioaally  here,  in  cases  of 
^Mdeoiical  disorder,  or  other  particular  circumstances:  at  pre^ 
sent  the  general  quarter  lessioBS  for  the  peace  is  held  in  Sher- 
borne once  a  year,  on  the  Tuesday  after  £aAter.  Charters  of 
confirmation,  for  the  markets  and  fairs,  were  graatsd  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  of  Henry  the  Third.  In  l6i  1,  so  great  a  mortality 
existed  at  Sherborne,  that,  during  the  virulence  of  the  distemper, 
from  June  to  September  inclusive,  not  less  than  275  persons  died: 
the  average  proportion  of  burials  in  the  other  months,  was  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight. 

JDuriztg  the  inauspicious  reign  of  James  the  Second,  an  instance 
4|f  the*  arbitrary  power  and  tyranny  of  Judge  Jeffreys  was  exhibited 
liere  in  the  execution  of  twelve  persons,  supposed  to  have  been 
actrve  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  during  the  year  |£S5 ; 
hvLl  a  more  glorious  scene  soon  manilested  itself,  when  the  Prince 
«f  Ofange  came  to  Sherborne  Lodge  in  l6$8,  and  being  joined 
by  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  and 
Grafton,  Lord  Churchill,  and  the  prime  of  the  English  nobility, 
marched  to  London,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Revolution, 
which  restored  civil  liberty  to  Britain. 

•  f^ineyardi  occur  in  various  records  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
this  town  and  Durweston  in  this  county ;  and  it  is  so  accounted 
in  Domesday  Book.  The  culture  of  vineyards,  though  now  un- 
practised, was  formerly  very  cojnmon  in  England,  many  places  re» 
taining  the  denomination  till  the  present  period.  It  seems,  from 
an  inspection  into  the  many  records  of  monastic  foundations,  that 
large  portions  of  land  were  appropriated  to  this  plantation,  for 
the  supply  of  wine  to  the  use  of  the  various  Abbies. 

Sherborne  Church*  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  which, 
from  its  ornamental  architecture,  and  magnitude,  more  resembles 

I  i  4  a  Cathedral 

*  The  annexed  Print  repretents  the  west  and  sonth  Sides  of  the  Church  and 
Tower«  with  part  of  the  Free-School  attached  lo  the  east  End,  and  some  il> 
maina  of  the  Abbey  at  the  west  End. 
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a  Cathedral  than  a  parochial  Church.  It  contains  speciiDem  of 
different  styles  of  architecture :  in  the  porch  and  transept  of  tiit 
south  side,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  west  end,  and  oatfa  aie, 
are  some  semi-circular  arches,  with  zig*zag  mouldings,  cbnc- 
teristic  of  the  Norman  era ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  lam,  mi 
tower,  with  the  east  end,  the  aisles,  and  some  chapds,  &|ihf 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  leign  of  Hen;  Ik 
Si^th,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  Church  was  rebuilti  dkera 
fire,  occasioned  through  a  dispute  between  the  monks  and  tbelnp*' 
men,  and  which  originated  in  the  trifling  circumstance  of  ] 
ing  the -font.  Leland  informs  us,  the  latter  were  so 
that  a  Priett  of  Alhallows  shot  a  shaft  with  fire  into  tfaetf^ 
the  Church,  that  divided  the  east  part,,  which  was  us^  ^4k 
Monks,  from  that  fVequented  by  the  town.  This  partiti*  |f|l^ 
pening  at  the  time  to  be  thatched  in  the  roof,  was  soon  taaliVKr 
and  nearly  the  whole  Church  was  consumed. 

The  east  end  was  quickly  re-«dified  by  Wilham  Bradfoi^.m 
became  Abbot  about  that  time>  and  the  west  end,  withaC^P^ 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  ofBowej  were  erected  by  the  nextAlAf^ 
Peter  Ramsam,  who  was  elected  in  1475,  and  died  in  ISOk 
The  eras  of  the  subsequent  additions  are  not  particularly  rec<xMf 
yet  the  uniformity  of  style  which  appears  in  the  upper  parts  of  tte 
Church  and  Tower,  imply,  that  it  was  completed  in  a  short  tam 
after  the  fire:*  the  present  fabric  is  built  in  the  form  of  acntSf 
with  good  free-stone  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  light,  lofty,  and  spacious,  bmig 
the  roof  supported  by  numerous  groins,  springing  from  thcaoe 

aisies. 

•  The  shape  of  the  windows,  and  their  tracery,  with  the  9hatmeotSt  at 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  arc  of  the  same  style  and  character  as  the  correspomS- 
ing  parU  of  Milton  Abbey  Church.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  Mr.  Hb(> 
chins,  are:  the  whole  length,  «07  feet;  breadth,  lOt;  height,  lOO;  leogww 
the  nave,  1 8ft  feet  by  3a;  and  the  height,  X09.  The  north  and  south  li^ 
198  feet  by  15,  and  24  feet  3  inches  high.  The  transept,  aoa  feet  long, «« 
1O2  wide.  The  tower,  154  feet  high;  its  length,  30  feet  by  3«  •  ^  height « 
the  body,  from  the  paving  to  the  vaulting,.  1O9  feet:  the  vhofe  supportw  6y 
eight  arches,  surmounted  by  as  many  large  windows  00  each  udc,  in^*"^ 
tre  many  remaiiw  of  painted  glats. 
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aisles.  At  the  intersection  of  the  tracery  work  are  a  number  of 
shields,  bearing  different  arms,  with  roses,  portcullises,  and  other 
cut  devices:  among  them  are  the  atms  of  Bishop  Nevill;  the 
initials,  and  rebus  of  Bishop  L^ngton ;  and  the  letters  H.  £.  con- 
nected with  a  lover's  knot,  said  to  be  the  initials  of  Heniy  the 
Seventh,  and  his  Queen.  The  initial  of  Ramsam's  Christian 
name,  and  his  rebus,  (a  scroll,  with  the  word  Sam,  and  a  lai^ 
P,  inclosing  a  ram  and  crosier,)  are  carved  in  many  places  upon 
the  walls  and  roof. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  very  superb  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  John,  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  I69S ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  marble,  and  was  constructed  by  J.  Nost. 
The  inscription  was  written  by  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  was  a  sufferer,  as  well  as  the  Elarl,  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second. 

Near  this  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  son  and  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Digby,  with  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Mr. 

Pope. 

Go,  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modest  reason,  and  pacific  truth ; 

Go,  just  of  worth,  in  ev*ry  thought  sincere. 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  woild  might  hear; 

Of  gentlest  manners,  unaffected  mind ; 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  to  human- kind ; 

Compoa'd  in  sufferings,  and  in  joys  sedate; 

Good  without  noise;  without  pretensions,  great; 

Go,  live,  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine; 

Got  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  too  close  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Blest  maidj  hast  hastened  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
Stecr'd  the  same  course  to  the  sdme  quiet  shore; 
Nor  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more. 
Yet  tak^e  these  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief; 
These  little  rites,  a  stone  and  verse  receive; 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend,  can  give. 

Many  Chapels  of  ease  belong  to  this  Church ;  which  having 
been  both  cathedral  and  conventual,  was  made  parochial  on  the 

Dissolution, 
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DisoItttioOy  when  it  was  fwAmtd  by  Am 

Vicar  for  100  marks.    In  the  ofigiiMa  Churcbt  FlfciltiUJBn 

of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Ethdbert,  his  brolbef, 

hert,  were  buried. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Chvich  vera  the  AmImMmi'.i 
buildings  btlot^gmg  to  the  Abbey,  Some  sMall  post  < 
nmaini,  together  with  the  lefectoryt  or  diiuQg  halU 
tended  the  whole  length  of  the  west  end  of  the  cloisHi^^il 
nearly  entire,  but  divided  into  three  stones,  wbkk  mm  vB^M^ 
pied  by  machinery  for  the  rflk  BMimi&ctory.  -  *  - 

Adjoining  the  east  end  of  the  Churdi  is  die 
founded  by  Edward  the  Siaifa,  who,  in  the  fourtli 
Kign,  appointed  twenty  of  the  inhahitanls  to  h»  Gvftnmomt  ttt 
granted  them  the  rtvenocs  of  several  Chantries,  wmI  ^ 
suages,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors, 
131. 4«*  to  the  Court  of  Augmeatataaii.  He  also  granCad  dMta 
common  seal,  with  power  to  plead,  and  be  mispleaded»  ftc^  §f^ 
pointing  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  visitor,  and  empowering  I 
purchase  lands  to  the  amount  of  201.  The  ^faster  and 
of  the  Aims-House  are  feoffees,  and  each  in  their  turn 
and  Governor  of  the  School,  which  has  two  Mastecs, 
and  Graduates  in  one  of  the  Univeratiek  In  the  windows  of  the 
School-room  are  several  shields  in  painted  glaas.  This  6ckoel  lai 
been  governed  by  able  preceptors,  and  has  produced  eminenldM* 
racters.    Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscription; 

IDVARDl  imperw  paid  kk  SckoU  puhlica  SEXTI  Grammatkm  empUU  wHk 
REGIS  0ptu. 

The  AlfM-Houu^  an  ancient  structure  on  the  south  aide  of  tbc 
Church-yard,  was  originally  an  Hospital  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  pious  exertions  of  some  of  tbe 
inhabitants;  and  was  founded  and  augmented  by  license  fitim 
Henry  the  Sixth  to  the  Bishop  of  Sanim,  and  otheis,  in  hDnor 
of  St.  John  the  Baptbt,  and  St.  Jt)hn  the  Evangelist,  by  the  name 
of  the  Master  and  Trustees  of  the  Alms-House  for  Twenty  Bre> 
thren.  Twelve  poor  infirm  Men,  Four  Women,  and  One  peipe- 

toal 
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« 

toal  ChftplaiD,  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Ae  Souls  of  the 
Founders,  At  the  DisBolutioti)  some  of  its  revenues  were  alienated* 
The  Hospital  at  present  contains  sixteen  men  and  eight  women, 
dkosen  and  governed  by  a  Master  and  nineteen  Brethren,  elected 
from  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  It  has  a  Chapel  at  the 
east  end,  in  which  prayers  are  read  daily,  and  a  sermon  on  Thurs* 
day  mornings*  The  Chaplain  is  appointed  by  die  Wardens.  An 
ancient  cust(»n  still  exists  here;  ev^ry  Midsummer  night  a  garland 
M  h«ing  up  at  the  door,  and  watched  by  the  alms'-men  till  next 
morning,  in  honor  of  St.  John.  In  the  upper  room  is  a  curious 
ancient  painting  on  three  pieces  of  pannel,  indosed  by  folding 
doors. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church^Yard  is  an  old  gate-way, 
leading  to  the  Cmtdrnt,  This  is  a  sexagonal  building,  wiUi  six  large  , 
op^i  windows/  and  various  ornaments,  erected  at  the  expence  of 
Sir  John  Horsley,  whose  arms  appear  on  it. 

The  late  eminent  Da.  Joseph  Towers  was  bom  in  this  town 
in  the  ytBLT  1737 ;  and  died  at  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1799*  He  was  originally  bred  to  the  profes* 
sion  of  a  Printer  and  Bookseller ;  but  emerging  from  the  mecha*. 
nical  processes  of  Case  and  Press,  he  was  encouraged  to  literary 
pursuits  by  some  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  obtained,  by  intense 
reading,  a  high  class  in  the  republic  of  letters,  a  distinguished 
character  in  the  annals  of  patriotism,  and  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  Dissenting  Minister. 

Mr.  Towers  was  chosen  Pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Higbgate 
in  1774,  and  four  years  after  was  nominalied  Morning  Preacher 
at  Newington-Green,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Price,  appointed  to  the 
Meeting-House  at  Hackney.  The  latter- gentleman,  however, 
continued  to  officiate  in  tlie afternoon  at  his  former  situation;  and 
the  utmost  harmony  subsisted  between  these  coUeagoes  for  many 
years,  both  in  religious  and  political  opinions.  Ilie  many  publi* 
cations  of  Mr.  Towers,  and  his  bold  and  unabating  zeal  in  the 
politics  of  the  times,  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  object  of  public 
attention;  and  he  was  admitted,  in  1779»  to  the  degree  of 
L*  L.  D.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Uif 
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His  writnigi  evince  a  series  of  study  and  toil,  seldom  to  be  ^ 
ynthf  even  in  those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  liteiary  pur- 
suits. His  principal  works  are  all  the  articles  of  the  Siognj^a 
Britannica,  new  edition,  which  are  marked  T;  Observations  oa 
Hume's  History  of  England; 'and  the  first  seven  volumes  of  Bri- 
tish Biogn4)hy. 

William  Englebert,  an  eminent  engineer,  vras  alsoaname 
of  this  town.  For  his  services  in  the  year  1588,  Queen  Elizab^ 
granted  him  100  marks  per  annum;  and  James  the  First  murj 
tenacious  of  his  abilities,  that  he  would  not  permit  him  to  cuts 
into  the  service  of  any  other  power.  He  died  in  l634  at  West- 
minster. 

MELBURY  SAMFORD  is  remarkable  for  its  Church,  wfaid 
is  an  ancient  and  neat  pile  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  hiv- 
ing a  tower  rising  from  the  centre.  It  contains  sevecal  andentaad 
curious  monuments  of  the  BrmtmingSj  and  one  of  the  StroMgOD^ 
whose  fiunily  seat  adjoins.  The  consecrated  ground  is  defined  br 
neat  free-stone  urns,  on  which  are  suitable  inscriptions:  the&t- 
lowing  are  highly  appropriate. 

We  tnce  the  limits  of  man*s  last  retreat, 

Wheic  good  and  bad,  where  poor  lie  mix'd  'with  great. 

Each  with  hi<  ibare  of  ain;  but  each  alone 

Tor  mercy  trusting  to  th*  Almighty  thcone. 

lo  this  tiDtll  space  is  mad  Ambition  laid, 

Who  for  itself  alone  thought  earth  was  made; 

Pride  from  her  pinnacle  thus  low  is  lost; 

Here  every  hope  of  Vanity  is  lost; 

To  this  coarse  bed  is  Luxury  confin'd, 

And  Av'rice  leaves  her  darling  heaps  behind. 

Tet  think  not  we  encompau  Vice  aloye. 

Virtues  transcendant  to  their  rest  are  gone; 

Bosoms  that  melted  at  each  tale  of  woe, 

And  hearts  forgiving  of  their  greatest  foe; 

Hands  open  to  each  charitable  deed, 

And  doubly  beauteous  where  the  claim  was  need. 

Then,  heedless  wand'rer,  stay  thy  steps,  and  learn. 

To  place  in  Virtue's  path  thy  great  concern; 

Though  all  unwarm'd  alike  come  here  to  lie; 

Jht  man  who  best  has  liv'd,  knows  best  to  die.    .  h 
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In  the  south  aisle,  tinder  an  arch,  is  an  altar  torab  of  marble, 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  four  pillars.  On  the  tomb  is  the 
alabaster  effigies  of  a  man  completely  armed^  lying  at  length;  a 
lion  couchant  at  his  feet.  Round  the  verge,  on  a  fillet  of  brass, 
this  inscription: 

Qicjacent  ^Mug^ttsnt^ttoBita  mire0,  filiu0  rt  i)ete0  It^tici 
f^tranaetaiaieei  armioeri,  et  Dorotl^er  u%Qxi0guti  filie3[ot»anni0 
9cun1iel,  mtUtt0:  nee  non  Jof^anna  u%ci  preHicf  CoiD'  tt  filia 
3[otanni0  d|9orliantt  miltti0 «  €eiTitu0  obiit  Die  Xi  Oecembr j0t 
inli]rtbtl«   €niM  a'i'e«  p'picictus  £)*'  9mcn* 

The  noble  mansion  of  the  Strangeways,  near  this  Church,  ^-as 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  on  the  site  of  one  con- 
siderably more  ancient,  erected  by  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  and 
mentioned  by  both  Leland  and  Coker,  as  the  *^  largest  and  com- 
plctest*'  in  the  county.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  principal 
front  is  to  the  east,  adorned  with  six  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  the  path  leading  to  the  entrance  is  conducted  over  a  stone 
bridge  of  ten  arches. 

^'  The  ground  around  the  mansion  is  diversified  by  nature  in 
beautiful  irregularity  of  hill  and  dale,  of  verdant  pastures  and  ve- 
nerable woods.  Various  trees,  of  great  size  and  beauty,  present 
themselves  in  every  point  of  view.  The  oak  and  the  elm  distin- 
guish themselves  above  the  rest:  of  the  former  there  is  one  whose 
circumference  exceeds  thirty-two  feet.  At  a  pleasing  distance 
from  the  south  front,  the  canal  extends  itself  into  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  majestic  river,  whose  opposite  bank  is  clothed  with  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  lofty  forest  trees.  These  cover  the  base  of 
a  hill,  whose  summit  rises  over  their  tops,  and  extends  in  a  de- 
lightful terrace  to  the  east  and  west.  Hence  the  eye  traverses  an 
immeasurable  tract  of  country.  On  the  east  the  bold  prominence 
of  Bub  Down  presents  the  first  object;  and  at  the  distance.of  al- 
most thirty  miles  in  the  same  line,  the  entrenchments  at  Hamble- 
don  Hill,  and  the  town  of  Shaftesbury,  are  distinctly  seen.  Pro- 
ceeding northwards,  Bradley  Knoll,  Alfred's  Tower,. Wells'  Cathe- 
dral, the  Mendip  range  of  hills,  the  wonderful  qbasm  at  Chedder 
2  Cli&, 
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Oift,  and  other  remarkable  objects,  rite  to  view.  On  fa 
Dorth-west  are  the  Quantock  Hills;  and  to  the  west,  dse  e^ 
catches  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  stretching  to  an  iminene  ^ 
tance,  whose  ttdnost  boundaries  reach  the  doads/'* 

The  apartments  of  this  seat  are  numerous  and  elegant,  and  boA 
them  and  the  windows  are  richly  adorned  with  the  arms  and  dif. 
ferent  quarterings  of  the  Strangeways,  who  are  connected  by  iaar- 
marriages  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  £aniilies  in  tk 
kingdom. 

The  Church  of  RAMPISHAM  is  an  ancient  iabric,  bat  ia 
many  parts  much  modemixed.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  oa  tk 
south  'side  of  the  village.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  has  a  car- 
ved pinnacle  on  each  corner.  The  inside  has  lately  been  rqnir- 
ed,  but  not  without  injury  to  the  original  architectoic-  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  cavity  for  the  aqna  henedUta:  sad  a 
the  east  wall  are  three  empty  niches  close  together.  On  two  coc- 
tiguous  sUbs,  on  the  floor  of  the  nave,  aie  the  brass  figures  of  i 
man  and  woman,  under  whom  is  the  following  inscription. 

Ibm  iKCt^  V(sma0  Dcaene^i  an)  jaMO,  »to  loeCr,  IsM 
Iwir  guB  bmcfacMi  ts  t^  tun&^t  toiic^  ^^ma0  ttcccaam 
m  Mil«  Mice  af  Jmt^  m  t^  s«0»  llaa»ctl  nccrnai)  t|c 
tt4  tier  sf  0Pa(cfpc»  incN  rm  of  aui  U^  eau  a  t^mua 

In  the  Church-yard  is  a  vciy  curious  piece  of  antiquity:  it  cod- 
sists  of  the  remains  of  a  cross  elevated  on  three  ranges  of  steps,  to 
the  east  side  of  which  b  annexed  a  long  stone,  like  an  altar-tomb; 
but,  from  the  four  holes  in  it,  and  in  the  steps,  it  seems  rather  to 
have  served  as  a  place  to  preach  from,  and  to  have  been  covered 
with  a  temporary  pent-house,  or  awning.  Round  the  four  sida 
of  the  base  is  an  inscription,  much  injured  by  time,  of  which  ody 
the  following  is  legible: 

et  Hie  Hide  Pictcc 

Abofi 
•  Hatehioi'i  Donct,  Vol.  II.  p.  s^i. 
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Above  are  four  compartments  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  represent- 
ing. The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen ;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund^ 
(as  it  conjectured;)  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket;  and. 
Two  crowned  figures,  sitting  at  a  long  table,  to  which  a  man 
kneels  on  one  knee<  Over  the  projections,  at  each  end  of  the 
pannels,  are  carved  whole  length  fignres  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  scroll; 
the  cock  standing  on  a  pillar;  a  man  sitting  in  the  character  of  a 
fool;  a  Monk  sitting;  another  fool,  and  another  Monk,  both  sit- 
ting; and  two  men  in  armour,  standing.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  it  the  word  **  Hbci/*  probably  part  of  an  inscription  now 
erased.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  above  are  tiie  remains  of 
two  smaller  crosses. 

In  this  parish,  in  the  year  1799^  a  Tesselated  Pavement^  about 
fourteen  feet  by  ten,  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultiva* 
ted  common.  The  situation  of  this  fragment,  unaccompanied  by 
any  vestigct  of  building,  and  the  largeness  of  the  tesserae,  nearly 
two  inches  square,  render  it  probable,  that  it  formed  the  floor  of 
an  officer's  tent.  When  discovered  it  was  in  a  very  perfect  state; 
but  it  was  afterwards  broken  by  the  ignorant  neighbours,  from  an 
idea  that  treasure  lay  concealed  beneath  it 

In  the  vale  between  Mtddeu  Newton  and  Frampton,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  about  150  yards  from  the  ijver  Frome,  a  very  beautiful 
Tbssblatbd  Pavement  was  discovered,  in  April,  1794*  The 
broken  and  irregular  appearance  of  the  ground  had,  for  many 
years,  *  induced  a  supposition  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  build* 
ings,  and  several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  are  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  built  with  large  stones  and  flints  obtained  on  this 
ipot»  The  Pavement  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  about  one 
foot  from  the  surfece,  by  some  workmen  who  were  searching  for 
flints.  Many  of  the  teuera  were  removed  from  their  original  si- 
tuations, before  it  was  known  that  aiiy  thing  remarkable  lay  con- 
cealed beneath  the  ground ;  and  other  parts  of  the  Pavement  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  on  the  falling  in  of  the  buildings. 
The  length  of  die  Pavement  was  twenty-seven  feet,  and  its  breadth 
twenty.  ^*  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  on  ^  regular 
and  uniform  plan,  like  %  modern  carpet,  but  was  composed  of 

parts 
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parts  not  at  all  correspondent  with  each  other,  in  wfaicli  diente 
seems  to  have  indulged  his  fancy,  without  any  regard  to  order,  ir 
regularity  of  design :  but  the  figures  were  very  beantifal,  m  s 
exact  proportions,  so  that  the  work  must  have  been  finished  win 
the  art  was  in  perfection.  Round  the  whole  there  ODoenasft 
border,  which  remained  perfect  only  on  one  side,  exhibiting  dop 
in  chace  of  deer. 

^  The  upper  or  north  end  of  the  Pavement  was  dirided  m 

nine  compartments,  vis.  four  rounds,  and  five  squares;  thra  d 

those  which  run  in  one  line  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  p 

bably  by  the  falling  in  of  the  building;   but  there  were  axfsy 

perfect.    The  corner  compartments  were  all  circular,  in  aqoans, 

exhibiting  each  a  human  head,  covered  with  a  wfngpd  fetm, 

like  Mercury,  and  holding  a  twisted  stick.     The  square  com|sn* 

ments  of  the  square,  with  that  in  the  centre,  were  perfect;  ooecl 

them  gave  the  figure  of  Mars  in  a  Roman  dress,  standing  b^i 

tree;  his  right-hand  uplifted,  and  holding  a  flower,  like  that  yd 

by  Spes  on  coins;  his  left  holding  a  spear.     The  next,  orcenae 

compartment,  represented  Bacchus,  havipg  his  right-hand  nisi 

above  his  head,  and  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and  hb  le/t,  a 

thyrsus.     The  third  compartment  in  the  same  line  contained  h 

figure  of  Apollo  with  a  flowing  mantle,  and  in  his  hands  a  spesf, 

with  which  he  was  encountering  Python ;  a  serpent  twisted  msal 

a  tree,  with  its  mouth  pointed  towards  the  spear,  and  bnindt$iiiii{ 

its  tongue  with  great  fury.     The  compartment  that  remained  pe- 

fect  on  the  west  side,  between  the  two  heads,  exhibited  NeploK 

with  his  trident,  which  he  seemed  in  the  act  of  darting  agsiffit 

some  winged  sea-monster,*  that  reared  its  fore  feet  against  his  i^ne. 

^  The  lower  or  south  end  of  the  Pavement  consisted  of  ooe 

grand  compartment  of  nearly  equal  extent  with  the  nine  compan- 

ments  in  the  upper  end ;  but  the  subject  could  not  be  ascertained, 

on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  had  received  from  the  workmen. 

In  a  part  of  the  circle  which  went  round  this  compartment,  several 

sea-monsters,  trows,  horses,  boars,  &c.  particularly  a  dolpbiDi 

were  plainly  to  be  perceived,  in  very  excellent  preservation.  Tbe 

tesserae  of  the  Pavement  were  about  the  size  of  modem  dice; 

there 
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tiicre  were  some  on  the  extremity  of  the  work  of  double  this  size; 
but  these  were  only  intended  as  a  kind  of  termination  to  the  orna- 
mental border,  and  exhibited  no  kind  of  figures.  The  colours  of 
the  tesserse  were  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white ;  the  white 
were  of  marble,  the  red  were  of  brick."* 

During  the  visit  of  their  Majesties  to  Weymouth,  in  the  year 
1797,  they  honored  this  spot  with  inspection;  the  Pavement  being 
a  second  time  laid  open  by  a  detachment  of  able  miners,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons.  "  It  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  frost;  but  there  was  enough  remaining  to  make  out 
the  ornaments  with  accuracy,  and  some  of  the  compartments  were 
entire.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  Pavement,  clearly  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  building,  after  the  departure  of  the  Royal 
visitors,  he  discovered  another,  of  a  greater  extent,  but  mutilated 
like  the  first.  The  edge,  or  border,  was  chiefly  ornamented  with 
fish  and  chequer  work ;  the  figures  in  the  centre  were  nearly  of 
the  same  size  and  fashion  with  those  in  the  other  Pavement,  which 
exhibited  a  head  of  Neptune,  surrounded  with  two  dolphins. 
What  is  very  remarkable  (and  seems  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
building)  in  the  border,  on  the  south  side  of  this  Pavement,  was 
the  figure  of  a  Cross,  that  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  La-^ 
baruniy  or  military  standard  of  Constantinople,  and  ascertains  it 
to  be  a  work  of  the  Lower  Empire."t  There  were  also  remains 
of  two  barbarous  Latin  inscriptions,  in  very  fair  characters. 

"  Adjoining  this  Pavement,  but  not  in  a  direction  with  the  for- 
mer, was  a  passage  covered  in  like  manner,  but  with  tesscras  of  a 
larger  size,  disposed  in  stripes,  and  not  in  figures,  like  those  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  two 

*  Hutchtns's  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  8491  ad  Edit.  la  a  portico  belonging  to 
the  gardens  of  Commodus  at  Rome,  **  was  a  very  grand  Pavement  of  this 
kind,  in  which  was  represented  a  solemn  procession  of  the  votaries  of  Isis  car- 
rying the  sacred  vases.  The  Emperor  Commodus  seems  to  have  headed  the 
procession,  accompanied  by  his  friends ;  amongst  whom  occurred  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  succeeded  Commodus  in  the  empire,  represented  carrying  some 
of  the  sacred  vessels  (sacra)  of  IsIa.  By  this  it  should  seem  that  the  art  of  mo- 
Mic  work  extended  to  uking  portraits." 

f  Hutchins*s  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  250,  ftd  Edit. 
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two  rooms.  From  an  opening  which  hus  been  made  between  k 
two  rooms,  there  were  evident  traces  of  another  passage;  aiidk  ^ 
probability  other  larger  Pavements  might  be  discovered,  as  ti^ 
inequality  of  the  ground  shows  the  buildings  to  have  been  of  gm: 
extent.*" 

WOLVETON  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Charminster,  b  rl 
ancient  and  magnificent  scat  of  the  Trenckard  £amily.  It  t: 
built  by  John,  father  of  Sir  Hiomas  Trenchard,  during  tberei: 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  ancient  carvings,  and  painted  ;!>. 
throughout  the  promises,  are  objects  of  great  curiosity.  The  en- 
dows contain  nearly  a  complete  pedigree  of  the  family.  I 
house  is  very  irregularly  constructed.  It  was  here  that  tkic<r- 
tunes  of  the  Russel  family  commenced;  Sir  Thomas  Trenci'i'j 
having  sent  for  his  relation,  John  Russel^  l^jsq.  to  attend  zs: 
entertain  the  Arch- Duke  of  Austria,  King  of  Castile,  wbob: 
landed  at  Weymouth  in  a  storm ;  and  who  afterwards  recomiuss- 
ed  Mr.  Russel  to  the  favor  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

KINGSTON  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Stinsford,  is  ancle.i: 
and  stately  seat  of  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  It  was  erwrtf J .: 
1720,  and  forms  a  long  square,  101  feet  by  62.  Itssituatior.c: 
a  rising  ground,  opening  towards  the' north  into  a  fine  down,  ns- 
ders  the  views  very  agreeable  and  romantic;  and  being  also  era- 
men  ted  with  plan  tilt  ions,  and  on  the  great  Western  Road,  its^^'^ 
pearance  is  very  striking.  The  walks  are  laid  out  with  taste  »rd 
judgment;  and  the  old  canals,  &c.  formed  into  one  grs/jd  n«^ 
voir,  interspersed  witli  islands,  planted  with  variegated  trees  aSi 
shrubs.  In  the  year  179^,  the  house  was  faced  with  Potih^\ 
stone,  and  other  improvements  made.  I 

About  one  mile  west  of  Winterhonrne  Abbas  is  a  small  Circle »[ 
nine  erect  stones;  the  diameter  of  the  area  is  twenty-eight  li* 

r» 

•  Hutchins's  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  851.  ad  Edit.  ««  A  drawing  of  thw^-"^ 
ment,  taken  by  scale  by  Mr.  James  Englehart,  was  exhibited  to  lhcSocitr*| 
Antiquaries,  February  a6th,  1795.  Mr.  Lysons,  about  two  yean  »ftc^  *" 
he  opened  the  remainder  of  the  Pavement,  took  accurate  drawings  of  the»'»* 
which  he  proposes  to  publish  in  nine  plates.  He  found  the  first  disco^'^H^' 
injured,  that  he  wasdbUgcd  to  supply  half  the  fi(urea  by  an  oudiaefroD^ 
glehart's  drawing," 
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The  sizes  of  tbe  stones  are  all  unequal ;  the  largest  heing  seven  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  broad ;  the  smallest  scarcely  one  foot,  either 
in  height  or  breadth:   the  general  thickness  is  about  three  feet. 
In  the  vicinity,  within  the  circuit  pf  a  mile,  are  several  other  erect 
stones;  some  of  which  were  supposed,  by  Mr.  Aubrey,*  to  form 
part  of  another  circle;  and  on  the  surrounding  Downs  are  a  great 
number  of  Barrows,  of  various  size  and  description :  round  several 
is  a  shallow  trench.     Dr.  Stukeley  observes,  that  "  the  adjacent 
Downs  are  much  fuller  of  Celtic  Barrows  than  SaUsbury  Plain; 
and  hereabouts  is  an  endless  fund  of  Celtic  and  Roman  inquiries.''t 
WINFORD  EAGLE,  in  the  parish  of  Toller  Fratrum,  is  ce- 
lebrated as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Stdenuam.     This  emi« 
nent   Physician  was  born  in  16'2-t,   and  became   a  Commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall  in  l642,  but  left  Oxford  when  it  was  made  a 
garrison,  and  retired  to  London,  where  Dr.  Cox  observing  his  emi- 
nent abilities,  encouraged  him  to  study  physic;  on  which,  return* 
ing  to  .Magdalen  Hall,  he  was,  at  the  Pembrochian  creation,  made 
M.  B.  in  164-8,  though  he  had  no  previous  degree;  and  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  by  the  Parliament  visitors,  in  place  of  an 
ejected  Royalist.     When  he  quitted  the  University,  he  settled  in 
Westminster,  and  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge.    From  the  year  166O  to  167O,  he  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  in  London.     He  was  famous  for  his  cool  regimen  in  the 
small -pox,  (which  his  greatest  adversaries  were  compelled  to  (oU 
low,)  for  his  method  of  giving  the  bark  in  agues,  and  for  his  admi- 
nistration of  laudanum.     The  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  tht 
latter  medicine,  obtained  him  the  name  of  Opiophilos.    Dr.  Syden- 
ham died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1689.     t^is  character  is  comprised  in  the  concluding  lines  of  a 
Poem  written  to  his  memory  by  Dr.  Crane  of  Dorchester. 

Ah !  envy  not,  ye  nations  round,  our  claim, 

Whatever  it  adds  of  lustre  to  our  fame ; 

Th'  exclusive  right  'twere  needless  to  contend, 

*'  The  world  his  country,  and  mankind  his  friend  !'* 

Kk2  «I« 

*  Monuments  Brilannlca,  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
t  Hutchiai.    Ilin.  Carlos.  I.  p.  153. 
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**  lo  a  ground  called  Fern  Dtmn^  on  the  road  to  Biidport,  a  6&:- 
row  was  opened  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  owner  of  the 
manor.  Upon  the  fint  removal  of  the  earth,  they  found  it  fallu: 
large  flints;  and  at  length  came  to  a  place  like  an  oven,  curioc-lj 
clayed  round,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  fair  urn,  full  of  very  firm  bGne*, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  black  ashes.  Digging  further,  they  met  vi*^ 
sixteen  urns  more,  but  not  in  ovens;  and  in  the  middle,  one  withean. 
They  were  all  full  of  sound  bones,  and  black  ashes."  It  appears 
that  the  gentleman  uiidpr  whose  directions  the  above  discovcrr 
was  made,  was  much  imposed  on  by  a  pretended  account  of  an  ex- 
traordinary heat  felt  in  the  oven  on  opening  it,  which  circumstarjoc 
has  since  been  totally  disproved. 

EGGERDON  CAMP,  situated  on  the  brow  of  Eggerdon  Hill 
is  a  large  and  strong  fortification,  nearly  of  an  oval  form.  Its 
area,  including  the  ramparts,  comprises  a  compass  of  forty-seres 
acres  and  a  half;  and  within  the  ramparts,  twenty  acres  and  a 
quarter.  The  diameter  from  the  inner  east  to  the  inner  west  ram- 
part, is  1380  feet;  the  breadth  is  about  720  feet.  Its  diameter 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  entrance,  is  1386  feet;  aztd 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  749  feet;  having  but  t«o 
ditches,  and  two  ramparts,  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  each  about 
30  feet  asunder.  On  the  west  side  arc  three  ramparts,  and  wq 
very  regular  ditches;  but  the  ramparts  oh  the  south  are  irregular, 
having  been  almost  destroyed.  The  slope  on  the  outside  of  tie 
first  rampart  is  45  feet;  on  the  inside,  23:  the  second  slopes  to  the 
extent  of  33  feet  and  a  half  on  the  outside;  and  on  the  inside,  29 
feet;  the  height  differing  in  various  parts.  A  small  hillock  ap* 
pears  at  a  little  distance  on  the  south  side,  probably  the  pi^tori- 
um ;  there  being  a  similar  mount  within  the  Camp  at  Poundbuxy. 
AVitliin  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  tumulus,  flat  on  the  top.  Ad 
earth-bank  continues  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  en- 
trance, and  divides  into  two  parts;  this  is  surrounded  by  tumuli. 
A  small  ridge,  from  east  to  west,  divides  the  camp,  and  seems  to 
have  been  formed  at  a  later  period;  probably,  to  distinguish  the 
property  erf  the  two  owners  of  the  camp;  the  soil  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ridge  belonging  to  the  liberty  of  Poorstock^  and  the  family 

of 
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of  Powlet;  and  that  on  the.  south,  to  Higher  Eggerdon  Farm,  and 
the  Chafin  family.     Eggerdon  Hill  is  partly  in  Askerswell  parish, 
and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Litton  and  Poorstock.     The  situation 
makes  the  easteni  end  of  the  camp  point  rather  south-east,  and  the 
western,  of  course,  north-west:  at  each  of  these  points  are  two  large 
entrances,  and  the  ends  of  the  vallum  lap  over  each  other.     The 
hill  extends  beyond  the  western  end  of  the  camp  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  then  terminates  in  so  sharp  and  steep  a  point,  that^the 
ascent  is  very  difficult.     A  road  passes  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  ditches,  leading  from  Poorstock  to  Maiden- 
Newton;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  road,  the  ramparts  at  each  end 
seem  to  have  been,  opened.     A  vicinal  way  appears  to  have  borne 
off  t^ards  Abbotsbury  Castle;  as  in  the  fields  near  Ashley,  relicts 
of  a  paved  stratum  have  been  discovered  in  ploughing.     About 
half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  at  Lower  Eggerdon  Farm,  are  several 
springs  of  water,  which  never  cease;  and  at  Askerswell,  at  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distance,  is  a  clear  stream  constantly  flowing. 
From  this  stream  up  to  the  south-east  entrance  of  the  camp,  is  an 
open  road  over  a  fine  down.  ^ 

The  position  and  form  of  Eggerdon  Camp  assimilate  with  those 
of  Maiden  Castle;  except  that  this  being  upon  higher  ground, 
commands  a  more  extensive  prospect.  At  sL\  miles  distance,  ap- 
pears an  open  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  Devonshire  coast.  A 
firm  Roman  roaJ,  at  eleven  miles  from  Dorchester,  is  very  per- 
ceptible, and  uninterrupted,  in  a  straight  line  entering  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  camp.  These  circumstances  concur  in 
establishing  this  to  be  of  Roman  origin;  corresponding  with  the 
fules  which,  according  to  Vegetius,  were  observed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  forms  of  their  stativa  castra. 

BRIDPORT 

Is  situated  in  a  deep  miry  soil,  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  hills, 
a  mile  north  from  the  sea,  between  two  small  rivulets,  one  of 
which  runs  under  the  east,  the  other  under  the  west,  Bridge.     Its 

K  k  3  name 
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name  is  derived  from  the  river  Brit,  which  (alls  into  the  sea  iMir 
the  harbour. 

Bridport  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  town  befbce 
the  Conquest,  as  it  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Domesday  Book.  **  la 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  here  were  120  houses,  subject  to 
every  service  to  the  King,  and  paying  geld  for  5  hides,  vix.  to  ^ 
use  of  the  King's  domestics  (Hwcarlcs)  \  a  mark  of  silver,  except 
the  customs  pertaining  to  the  farm  of  one  night  for  one  night's 
lodging.  Here  was  one  mint-master,  who  paid  to  the  King  oat 
mark  of  silver,  and  20  shillings  on  the  charge  of  coinage.  Nov 
there  are  but  100  houses,  and  the  remaining  20  are  rained,  thi: 
the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  pay  the  tax.  In  Brideport,  tk 
Bishop  of  Saresburie  has  half  an  acre,  yielding  6d.  The  Chmcb 
of  St.  Wandregisil  holds  the  Church  of  Bridctonc,  Brideport,  kA 
Witcerce;  and  to  these  belong  four  hides,  yielding  61."  The  Ma- 
nor anciently  belonged  to,  and  was  held  of  the  Crown  in  fee-iajs 
by  the  Burgesses,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Bridport  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Heniy  tic 
Third,  who  granted  "  to  the  men  of  Bridport,  that  the  vilkse 
should  be  a  free  borough;  and  that  they  and  their  heirs  should 
hold  it,  with  all  liberties,  &c.  paying  yearly  to  the  Exchequer  at 
Michaelmas,  the  (arm  which  they  usually  paid,  and  4-05.  for  tbe 
increase  of  the  village:  also  that  they  may  chusc  one  or  two  Bai- 
liffs, who  shall  answer  at  tbe  Exchequer  for  the  farm,  and  increase 
of  the  borough.*  Several  succeeding  Monarcbs  confirmed  tbe 
charters;  and  James  the  First  limited  their  privileges,  by  gramini;, 
that  the  Bailiffs  shall  be  annually  chosen,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  consist  of  fifteen  Burgesses,  the  Bailiffs  being  two  of  that 
body,  with  power  to  ch use  a  Recorder,"  &c.  The  charter  now  in 
force,  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Second.  The  earliest  return 
to  Parliament  was  made  in  the  twenty- third  of  Edward  the  Fint. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  the  inhabitant  householders,  pacing  scot 
and  lot.     The  number  of  voters  is  about  l60. 

Bridport 

*  From  this  clause,  and  similar  expreuions  in  charters,  may  be  accounted 
the  rise  of  several  corporations,  who  customarily  chuse  Bailiffs,  and  receivers  of 
the  fee-farm ;  these  by  degrees  commenced  geneial  glBcers,  or  goveraors  of 
tuwttf.    Uutchinsi  I.  379,  2d  Edit, 
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Bridport  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  noticeable  for  any  histori- 
cal transaction,  it  being  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength,  and  as 
8uch>  was  alternately  the  quarters  of  the  Royal  and  i'arliament 
troops  during  the  Civil  ^ars;  and  during  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
^rebellion,  several  excesses  were  committed  by  his  forces.  In 
l6S5y  thfe  town  exhibited  a  solemn  scene  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
execution  of  twelve  persons  for  their  concern  in  that  rebellion. 

This  town  is  large,  and  has  a  very  respectable  appearance; 
many  of  the  houses  being  new  brick  buildings.  The  principal 
streets  are  broad  and  spacious.  The  number  of  houses,  according 
to  the  late  act,  was  288;  of  inhabitants,  8117.  The  latter  are 
principally  supported  by  the  manufacture  of  seins,  and  nets  of  all 
sorts,  lines,  twines,  and  small  cordage;  as  well  as  saiUcloth. 
Large  quantities  of  these  articles  are  exported  to  America,  and 
the  West  India  Islands;  but  the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the 
Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries;  it  being  computed  that  up- 
wards of  1500  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  are  worked  up  annually;  and 
that  nearly  ten  thousand  hands,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  are 
constantly  employed  in  it.  This  manufacture  was  so  flourishing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  cordage  for  the  whole  Eng- 
lish navy  was  ordered  to  be  made  exclusively  here,  or  within  five 
miles. 

A  handsome  Market-Mouse  and  Town- Hall  has  been  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  Cha[  el  dedicated . 
to  St.  Andrew.  Here  were  formerly  several  religious  founda- 
tions and  chantries,  no  relicts  of  which  now  appear.  Here  are 
also  a  Charity-School,  three  Aims-Houses,  and  a  Gaol.  The 
Church  is  a  large,  ancient  pile  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
the  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  structure  is  adorned  with  pinnacles 
and  battlements.  Within  the  Church  is  an  altar-tomb  of  grey 
marble  with  this  inscription: 

Jbit  iacet  miWi'muBf  filiu0  OEU^aber  He  Julitiis  eTomttijof^a  Slanctr, 
eConMnBuinC  •ffiWIip    ♦   •    ♦ 

K  k  4  The 

*  <*  Phllippa,  Queen  to  Edward  the  Third ,  and  daughter  to  William,  Earl 
of  Henaalt,  died  1369.    The  King,  to  oblige  her,  created  her  kinswoman's 
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The  haven  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  a  mk 
south  of  the  town.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bridpori  was  of  asj 
consequence  in  maritime  affairs;  and  although  several  atfeempis 
have  been  made  to  make  it  a  port,  they  have  all  proved  iociec- 
iual.  "  The  cliffs  here  are  composed  of  sand,  thoug^^  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  covered  with  lime-stone,  full  of  shelb.  The 
height  of  the  cliffs  is  in  some  places  nearly  200  feet;  and  th^ 
contain  belemnitae,  and  other  fossils;  besides  pyrites,  gy^sam, 
hepatic  ore,  &c."* 

GiLE^  D£  Bridport,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Marck 
the  eleventh,  1256,  was,  according  to  Leland,  **  caullid  Britpcn, 
because  he  was  borne*'  in  this  town.  "  lie  kyverid  the  New  C&- 
thcdralc  Chirch  of  Saresbiri  thoroughout  with  leade.  This  Ep- 
dius  (or  Giles)  made  the  College  dc  Vaulx  for  Scholers  betwixt  tiie 
Palace  waullc  and  Ilarnam  Bridge.  Part  of  these  Scholen  re- 
maine  yn  the  College  at  Saresbiri,  and  have  two  Chapelcyns  t9 
serve  the  CLirch  ther,  beyng  dedicate  to  St.  Nicolas,  'llic  resi- 
de w  studie  at  Oxford,  The  scholers  of  Vaulx  be  bounde  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversarie  of  Giles,  their  founder,  at  the  parocb 
Chirch  wher  he  was  born.  lie  was  a  great  helper  to  perfonniog 
of  the  Cathedrale  Chirch  of  Saresbiri.  He  builded  the  fair  sti^ne 
bridge  caullid  Harnam,  at  Saresbiri,  and  so  was  the  high-n^j 
westward  made  that  way,  and  Wilton  way  leftc  to  the  ruine  of 
that  towne,"t 

BEMINSTER,  or  BEAMINSTER, 

Is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  a  fertile  spot, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dirt.  In  the  Domesday  Book,  the  ma- 
por  forms  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Sv^rum ;  one  of  whom, 

Bishop 

huaband,  Earl  of  Cambridge.  William,  here  buried,  was  son  of  SU  Euitace 
Dabrigccourt,  Knight,  second  son  of  the  Lord  Dabrigccourt,  ia  Henaoifi, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gerard,  Earl  of  Juliers,  and  widow  of  John 
Flantagcnet,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  died  without  issue,  and  was  son  of  Edmund 
pf  Woodstock.  Hutchins's  Dorset,  Vol.  I,  p  385,  ^d.  Eiit. 

»  Maion's  Observations,  VoL  I.  p.  74.  +  Uin.  III.  8a,   IV.  i%^ 
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Bishop  Osmund,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  gave  it,  with  the 
Knight's  fees,  to  augment  two  of  the  Prebends  of  his  Church. 
The  Prebendaries  accordingly  held,  and  were  esteemed  its  Lords^ 
till  the  year  l649>  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, and  passed  into  other  hands:  but  in  1767,  it  was  suf- 
fered to  revert  to  the  Prebendaries,  in  whose  possession  part  of  it 
still  remains. 

The  only  history  of  any  importance  that  attaches  to  this  town, 
respects  its  sufferings  by  fire,  and  the  destructive  sword  of  civil 
war.     A  record  of  the  former  is  preserved  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an 
old  hible  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  and  is  as 
follows.      ^  Memorandum,  that  the  towne  of  Beaminster  was 
burnt  on  Palme  Sunday,  being  the  14th  day  of  April,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1644.     At  the  same  time,  Prince  Maurice  being 
in  the  towne  seven  dayes  before  the  fire,  and  there  continued  till 
the  fire  burnt  him  out  of  his  quarters.     The  fire  was  first  kindled 
in  John  Sergeant's  house  in  North  Street;  it  was  a  musket  dis- 
charged in  the  gable,  and  it  was  wild  fire,  and  the  winde  directly 
with  the  towne;  so  the  whole  towne  was  destroyed  in  two  hours; 
and  those  goods  for  the  most  part  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
fire  were  carried  away  by  the  soldiers.     There  were  seven  score 
and  four  dwelling  houses,  besides  barns  and  stables,  burnt.     In  the 
whole  it  was  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  bays*  of  building. 
The  whole  loss  was  valued  by  men  of  judgment,  and  did  amount 
unto  in  all,  one-and-twenty  thousand  and  fourscore  pounds  at 
least;  and  my  own  loss  was  adjudged  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds." 
The  following  year  it  is  described  by  an  eye  witness  in  the  army 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  as  ^^  a  place  of  the  pityfulest  spectacle  that 
man  can  behold,  hardly  an  house  left  not  consumed  by  fire;  the 
town  being  fired  by  some  of  the  enemy  in  five  places  at  once, 
when  Prince  Maurice  was  there,  by  reason  of  a  foiling  out  between 
the  French  and  Cornish." 

The  inhabitants  soon  after  received  from  the  Parliament  20001. 
with  which,  and  other  sums,  they  rebuilt  the  town :  but  in  June 
1(>S4,  it  was  again  consumed,  when  the  loss  amounted  to  nearly 

10,0001. 

^  Bay  is  a  local  term  for  the  division  of  a  barn  or  other  building;  being  gen^ 
plly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  or  breadth, 
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lOyOOOl.  The  last  time  it  fell  a  prey  to  this  destractivccWi&t, 
was  in  March  1^81,  when,  in  the  coarse  of  three  boun,  u^ 
of  fifty  dwelling  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  and  other  buUdii^ 
were  reduced  to  ruins.  Great  part  at  this  period  was,  bocers. 
fortunately  insured ;  and  the  contributions  of  the  beneroleot  is 
those  who  had  not  taken  that  precautioD,  soon  restored  every  tk^ 
with  additional  splendor. 

Beminster  makes  a  very  respectable  appearance;  many  of  th^ 
houses  being  modem  and  good  buildings:  the  number,  as  moiijes 
under  the  population  act,  was  337;  that  of  inhabitants  was  ^140; 
the  latter  are  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manu&cture.  Ik 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  Chapel^  the  Fiee-Scbool,  ani 
the  Alms-House.  The  former  is  a  Chapel  of  ease  to  Netberinnr, 
and  is  a  stately  structure ;  the  tower  is  nearly  100  feet  bigb,  zA 
is  ornamented  with  carvings  from  scripture  history.  Widu&tlK 
Chapel  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Strode  and  o:it9 
fomilics. 

The  Pree  School  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  in  l6S4, 
for  the  education  of  twenty  of  the  poorest  boys  in  Beminster,  ttre 
or  four  of  whom  are  to  be  bound  apprentice  every  year;  aodooe^ 
at  least,  if  not  two,  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  sea.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hood,  fethcr  of  the  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  wasmasief 
of  this  school  in  1 7 1 5 ;  he  was  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
died  inr  1777.  The  Alnu-Hou^  was  built,  and  amply  enk^d 
by  Sir  John  Strode,  of  Pamham,  Knt.  for  the  maintenance  of  ss 
poor  persons:  the  Workhouse  is  a  very  commodious  building. 

Beminster  gave  birth  to  that  most  learned,  though  temponMiu 
Prelate,  Tuom as  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  HewBS  bon 
in  i6S5;  and  having  entered  at  Wadham  College,  l65l,  aftcrva- 
rious  promotions,  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  l684.  "  /f  ^?^^ 
from  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  conduct,  that  his  principles  weit 
far  from  being  stubborn:  he  has  represented  Cromwell  as  a fiw»' 
ed  hero,  and  Charles  the  First  as  a  glorious  saint/'* 

By  accepting  the  commission  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  loSO, 

he  incurred  the  censure  of  all  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  wg' 

land, 

•  ^iutchiiw*!  Vol.  I.  p.  455i  *d  Edit 
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land,  the  foundation  of  which  the  King  was  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy.   When,  however,  the  Bishop  discovered  that  the  King's  aim 
'was  the  subversion  of  law,  liberty,  and  justice,  he  refused  to  com- 
ply any  longer,  and  resisted  the  Royal  command,  to  read  the  fa- 
mous Declaration  for  Liberty  ofCanscienccy  and  thus  preserved  his 
dignity  in  the  Church.     In  the  year  1713,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
and  was'  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,   where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.     His  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  early  member,  his  Charge 
to  his  Clergy,  his  Sermons,  and  his  Account  of  the  Poet  Cowley, 
are  excellent  performances.    To  sum  up  his  literary  character  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Granger,  "  his  style  in  general,  which  has  been 
greatly  applauded,  has  neither  the  classic  simplicity  of  Hobbes, 
nor  the  grace  of  Sir  William  Temple.     His  poetry  is  unequal,  and 
sometimes  inharmonious.     He  has,  however,  been  justly  ranked 
with  the  best  writers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second."* 

This  place  gave  birth  also  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Russell, 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford :  he  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
attorney  at  Bridport,  and  died  July  31st,  1788,  aged  26.  His 
literary  knowledge,  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  extensive;  and 
Warton  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  ad-* 
vocates  in  defence  of  his  History  of  Poetry.  A  small  collection 
of  Mr.  Russeirs  "  Sonnets,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  in  quarto, 
was  published  at  Oxford,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  to  Dr.  War- 
ton,  of  Winchester,  under  whom  he  had  been  educated. 

PARNHAM,  near  Beminster,  the  mansion  of  Sir  William 
Oglander,  Bart,  came  into  his  family  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Strode,  in  l699»  &nd  is  a  large  and  ancient 
structure.  The  Hall  is  a  noble  room,  having  in  its  windows  and 
walls,  arms  of  all  the  matches  of  the  family.  A  pane  of  painted 
glass  has  the  arms,  with  the  name  of  "  John  Strode,  1449," 
painted  in  the  window.  The  Withdrawing  Room  contains  an  ori- 
ginal portrait  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  ano- 
ther of  his  son  Gregort,  Lord  Cromwell,  llie  Gallery  is  orna- 
mented 

•  Biographical  Hiitory,  Vol.  IV.  p.  a^a. 
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mented  with  various  portraits  of  the  Sfrodes^  of  the  reign  of  Qeesa 
Elizabeth. 

At  East  AxnoUery  in  this  neigh bourhoor!,  out  of  a  hill  of  dip 
same  name,  issue  three  springs;  the  Axe,  which  falls  into  the  si 
at  Axmouth;  the  Birt,  which  falls  into  the  former  stream;  a&i  i!ie 
Simene,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Bridport. 

The  Vale  or  Forest  of  Blackmorc,  otherwise  Wkite  Btk 
Forest^  comprehends  a  large  tract  in  the  northern  and  westeri 
parts  of  the  county,  and  derives  its  first  name  either  from  the  la- 
ture  of  its  soil,  a  deep  strong  and  black  clay,  or  from  the  <kri 
aspect  of  its  woods,  and  its  moist  and  moorish  appearance.  Ti.^ 
name  of  JVhite  Hart  was  given  to  it  from  the  following  event,  re- 
lated by  Camden  and  Coker.  *'  Henry  the  Third  hunting  io  tkis 
Forest,  among  several  deer  he  had  run  down,  spared  the  life  of  3 
beautiful  white  hart,  which  afterwards  Thomas  dc  la  Lind,  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  of  ancient  descent  and  special  note,  a^th 
bis  companions,  hunted,  and  kilTed,  at  a  bridge  since  from  therice 
called  King-stag  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Pulham..  The  Kirs, 
highly  offended  at  it,  not  only  punished  them  with  imprisonineiii, 
and  grievous  fine,  but  severely  taxed  all  their  lands  which  tier 
then  held,  the  owners  of  which  yearly,  ever  since  to  this  day,  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  fiue,  or  amercement,  into  the  Exd^ 
quer,  called  White  Hart  Silver,  in  memory  of  which,  this  county 
needeth  no  better  remembrance  than  this  annual  payment."  Le- 
land  says,  "  this  Forest  streached  from  Ivelle  unto  the  quarten 
of  Shaftesby ri,  and  touched  with  Cillingham  Forest,  that  is  nene 
Shaftesbyri." 

LEWESDON  HILL,  in  the  parish  of  Broad  Windsor,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  in  the  manner  of  Thomson,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Crowe,  Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  OxfonJ, 
and  formerly  Rector  of  Stoke  Abbas.  "  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be 
traversing  the  summit  on  a  May  morning,  and  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding objects  of  Pillesdon  Hill,  Shipton  Hill,  Barton  Cliff,  and 
Kggerdon  Hill."* 

Fiom 
*  Hutch im's  porset 
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From  this  proud  eminence  on  .all  sides  round, 
Th'  unbroken  prospect  opens  to  my  view. 
On  all  sides  large;  save  only  where  the  head 
Of  Pillesdon  rises,  Pillcsdon's  lofty  Pen; 
So  call,  (still  rendering  to  his  ancient  name 
Observance  due.)  that  rival  height  south-west, 
Which  like  a  rampirc  bounds  the  vale  beneath. 
Levksdon  Hill. 

PILLESDON  PEN  is  a  remarkably  bigh  hill,  a  mile  north 
from  the  village.  On  its  eastern  limit,  near  the  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Broad  Windsor  to  Furzemoor  Gate  and  Lambart's 
Castle,  is  a  large  and  very  strong  Entrenchment,  encompassed 
with  a  triple  rampart  and  ditches,  excepting  on  the  eastern  sum- 
mit, where  the  natural  ascent  is  so  steep,  as  to  have  rendered  the 
camp  inaccessible.  The  form  of  this  Camp  is  nearly  oval,  being 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  Fuller,  in  hi} 
Worthies  of  England,  mentions  a  proverbial  saying  current  here; 

"  as  much  a-kia 
As  Lew 'son  Hill  to  Pirson  Pen;" 

which  was  spoken  of  such  as  have  vicinity  without  acquaintance. 
The  two  hills  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  form  eminent 
sea  marks:  the  seamen  denominate  one  the  Cow,  and  the  other  the 
Calff  from  their  imagined  resemblance  to  those  animals  when  be- 
held from  a  distance. 

Lambarl's  Castle  Hilly  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch  Canonico- 
rum,  is  of  vast  height,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  D,  fortified  on  the 
top  with  triple  trenches  and  ramparts;  and  has  three  entrances. 
The  area  within  the  ramparts  forms  a  circumference  of  twelve 
acres. 

CHARMOUTH  is  a  small  ancient  village,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Char.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  an  exceedingly  steep  hill ;  and  is  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  to  be  the  Carixa  of  Ravennas.  In  this  vicinity  two  con- 
siderable battles  were  fought  bet\%een  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 
The  first  occurred  in  the  year  833,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle ; 
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nicle ;  though  some  historians  have  placed  it  in  831,  aad  otan 
in  832.  Their  whole  force  has  been  conjectured  as  amountiii::. 
upwards  of  17»000  men;  who,  after  a  desperate  contest,  cb--: 
the  Saxons,  under  King  Egbert,  to  retreat  with  great  pnd^  > 
tion ;  yet  the  Danes,  fearful  of  another  attack,  retnrod  to  ius: 
ships  with  as  much  celerity  as  if  they  had  been  defeated.  Ihtt- 
cond  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  840,  when  the  Danes  were  (<:. 
posed  by  King  Ethel  wolf;  and 'though,  after  a  very  obstimketr 
gagement,  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  they  quickly  it 
treated  to  their  ships,  as  before,  without  plunder.  Clurles  :i^ 
Second,  on  attempting  to  escape  into  France,  after  die  bark 
of  Worcester,  had  very  nearly  been  discovered  through  ti«  cir- 
cumstance of  Lord  Wilmot,  one  of  the  King's  party,  stop^ts 
have  hb  horse  shod  in  this  village.  The  manner  in  wiiidi  oe 
old  shoes  were  fastened,  excited  the  Blacksmith's  suspidoD  t^ 
the  riders  came  from  the  north ;  and  the  alarm  being  spread,  tk 
King  was  pursued,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 

"  In  August,  1531,  after  very  hot  weather,  followed  bjfuik 
rains,  the  Cliffs  near  Charmouth  began  to  smoke,  and  soon  after 
to  burn,  with  a  visible  but  subtile  flame.  The  same  phenonea 
were  observed  at  intervals,  especially  after  rains,  till  winter; » 
flame,  however,  was  not  visible  by  day,  except  die  sun  to. 
when  the  cliffs  appeared  at  a  distance,  as  if  covered  wiApieosa 
glass,  which  reflected  the  rays :  at  night  the  flame  was  visible  it 
a  distance ;  but  when  the  spectator  drew  near,  he  could  perm 
only  smoke.  On  examining  the  Cliffs,  a  great  quantity  of  ma- 
tial  pyrites  was  found,  with  marcasites,  that  yielded  nenntsm 
of  common  sulphur,  comua  ammonUy  and  other  sheik,  and « 
belemnitcs,  all  incrusted  with  pyritical  matter.  These  sufctaiCB 
were  interspersed  in  large  masses  tlirough  the  earth,  which  cofr 
sisted  of  a  dark-coloured  loam,  impregnated  with  bitumeD  to  lie 
depth  of  forty  feet.  There  was  also  found  a  dark-coloured  ffli>' 
stance,  like  coal  cinder,  which  being  powdered  and  washed,  »i 
the  water  slowly  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  its  salts,  which  shot  id; 

to  crystals,  appeared  to  be  a  martial  vitriol."* 

-  LYMI 

•  Hatchini*!  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^a?. 
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LYxME  REGIS 

Is  situated  on  the  little  river  Lyme,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
lying  near  the  sea,  on  the  West  Bay,  and  on  the  extreme  bor- 
ders of  Devonshire,  in  a  cavity  between  two  rocky  hills:*  its  si- 
tuation on  a  declivity  makes  it  ditlicult  of  access;  and  as  a  singu- 
lar contrast,  the  part  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea  is  so  wry  low, 
that,  at  spring-tides,  the  under  rooms  and  cellars  are  overflowed 
to* the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  .The  houses  are  constructed 
with  a  bluish  rag-stone,  not  very  durable ;  and  are  covered  with 
slate.  The  number,  as  returned  under  the  population  act,  was 
276;  that  of  inhabitants,   1451. 

The  river  Lyme  rises  above  Up-lyme  at  two  miles  distance 
north,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  a  bed  of  rocks, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and  then  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  fort 
at  the  Cobb  Gate. 

The  earliest  historical  account  of  Lyme  relates,  that  Cenwulf, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  died  in  the  year  784-,  granted,  in 
a  charter  to  the  Church  of  Sherborne,  *'  the  land  of  one  Mansion 
,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Lim,  and  not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  so  that  salt,  for  the  said  Church,  should 
be  boiled  there,  for  the  supplying  of  various  wants/'  Lyme  is 
surveyed  in  Domesday  in  three  parcels;  one  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  second  appertaining  to  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
and  a  third  held  by  William  Belet,  one  of  the  King's  servants :  in 
ihese  portions  were  comprised  fourteen  5a/^me«*  habitations. 

Edward  the  First  granted  Lyme  the  liberties  of  an  haven  and 
borough ;  and  from  that  period  it  increased  in  buildings,  and  be- 
came so  prosperous,  that  it  was  able  to  furnish  Edward  the  Third 
with  four  ships,  and  sixty-two  mariners,  for  the  siege  of  Calais. 

In 

*  The  engagement  between  the  English  fleet  and  the  invincible  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, in  1588,  commenced  in  sight  of  the  hills  above  the  town,  and  was  con- 
tinued till  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  approached  Portland  Race;  when  the  enemy's 
ships  having  received  considerable  damage  from  our  fire,  they  were  compelled 
t«  keep  closer  together;  and  for  that  time  the  English  relinquished  the  pursuiU 
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In  the  reigns  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  and  FiiUi^  the  soathem  co^ 
was  much  annoyed  hy  French  incursions :  this  town  seTerriy  a- 
perienced  their  effects;  and  being  also  afflicted  by  other  casualties 
its  trade  declined  considerably.  In  Camden's  time  it  was  hardlj 
reputed  as  a  sea-port,  being  then  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fi^K;- 
men.  When  Coker  wrote,  it  had  regained  some  portion  of  ta 
former  credit,  and  had  been  enriched  by  the  convenience  of  its 
Cobb;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  itv» 
again  reduced  ;  but  is  once  more  recovering  its  importance  thnn^ 
the  residence  of  merchants,  who  have  lately  erected  some  ba^ 
some  stone  houses ;  and  as  the  harbour  is  deemed  one  of  the  best 
in  England,  the  town  might  be  benefited  by  manu&urture,  the  ad> 
joining  land  being  capable  of  great  improvement;  and  if  the  inba- 
bitants  were  to  be  encouraged  in  their  ancient  ingenuity  of  makzr; 
salt,  a  revenue  might  be  established  in  these  days  of  specula- 
tive improvement,  which  would  place  Lyme  in  a  respectable  state 
of  independence. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Ljme 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  'contending  parties, 
especially  to  the  Royalists,  great  part  of  the  dependance  on  the 
West  of  England,  arising  either  from  the  taking  or  being  repulsed 
from  this  town;  as,  jointly  with  Poole,  it  commanded  all  the  south 
coast  (o  Topsham ;  so  that  no  supply  could  be  sent,  nor  any  trade 
carried  on,  bat  by  the  Parliament  agents,  who  at  this  time  were 
masters  of  the  sea.  The  siege  of  Lyme*  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable that  occurred  during  that  unhappy  period. 

The 

*  The  garrison  had, much  irkfested  the  Royal  qaartcn  in  the  neighboorhood, 
and  had  made  frequent  excursions  to  the  very  walls  of  Exeter.  These  were 
important  motives  for  besieging  Lyme.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  Priuce  Maurice,  assisted  by  Lord  Paulet,  Sir  John  Stawd,  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  and  other  brave  officers,  witli  si^OO  Royalists,  who  carried  on 
the  blockade  with  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution;  whilst  the  garrison,  cod- 
sisting  of  about  ixoo  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Ceely,  the 
Coveraor,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  (afterwards  Adminl)  Blake,  defended 
their  post  with  amazing  resolution,  and  enthusiastic  coarage,  aided  by  the  iai»- 
tioos  hannguei  of  at  least  twenty.five  fanatical  preachers,  who  boldly  proaoan* 
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The  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  June  the  eleventh,  1685  61 
Lyme,  on  his  ill -feted  contention  for  empire  with  James  the  Second* 
He  had  left  Amsterdam  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  with  three 
ships,  one  of  which  was  a  man  of  war  of  thirty-two  guns,  in  which 
vrer&  most  of  his  men :  two  tenders  accompanied  the  ship,  con- 
taining arms  and  ammunition  for  4  or  500  mcnr    Ford,  Lord 

Vol.*  IV.  LI  Grey, 

ced  salvation  to  thoie  of  their  party  who  should  faU  in  the  contest.  Thus  in* 
flamed  by  the  vapon  of  disaffection  and  enthusiasm,  even  the  women  contri* 
buted  their  part;  they  did  duty  on  the  workft,  and,  by  their  example  aftd  efw 
coaragement,  inspired  the  soldien,  whom  they  sup  plied  in  ammunisian  and  ra» 
freahmcnt,  with  an  onusual  degree  of  vigilance,  and  unabating  si6al. 

In  Roshwonh's  Collections,  Vol.  V.  p.  937,  the  (bUowing  particular  ao» 
count  of  this  remarkable  siege  is  girenin  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Letter  to  the 
Lords,  dated  May  30,  1644.  *<  Coming  befi»re  Lyme,  I  fouad  the  Iowa  «■>> 
der  a  very  dose  siege,  and  in  great  want  of  victuals  and  ammttnition  1  though 
Captain  Somersted  had  spared  them  35  barrels  of  powder,  a  good  quantity  pf 
bisket,  and  other  provisions,  besides  some  vktuails  delivered  'em  by  Capiaia 
Jordm  and  Captain  Jones.  I  sent  them  38  barrels  of  powder,  and  somematch^ 
and  contracted  for  near  400I.  worth  of  com,  malt,  butter,  cheese,  Stc,  they  not 
havhig  two  days  bread  lift.  The  night  before  toy  coming,  the  enemy  burnt 
near  ao  barks,  and  some  the  night  following.  Saturday  latt  1  had  a  letter  froia 
Captain  Ceely,  the  Governor,  praying  a  supply,  without  which  they  could  nd 
longer  maintain  the  siege.  I  was  fally  informed  of  the  gallantry  of  the  defeat 
dants,  being  aboot  t  lOO  men,  who,  tho'  they  wanted  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
were  kept  on  continual  doty,  yet  they  resolved  to  holH  out  to  the  utmost}  and 
when  all  faii'd,  to  make  way  thio'  the  eiemy  with  the  sword.  Their  coodi- 
tion  and  coorage  so  wrought  on  my  men,,  that  they  unanhnously  consented  tA 
give  'ena  one  of  their  neat  fbnr  months  bread,  and  to  bate  it  out  of  several  days 
allowance;  they  also  spared  them  boots,  ahoes,  stockings,  clothes,  and  soma 
Victuals^ 

**  Monday  last,  in  a  council  of  war,  we  resolved  to  spare  them  ao,ooo  weight 
of  bread  more,  a  hogshead  of -beer,  another  of  pork,  and  some  shot.  The  same 
day  the  commanders  in  Lyme  desired  some  of  the  seamen  to  guard  their  fine, 
while  the  garrison  sallied  out  on  the  enemy  t  and  we  sent  them  300 ;  but,  in* 
atead  of  giving  a  sally,  they  received  a  stormifiif,  wherein  about  sixty  of  the  ene« 
tny,  and  but  eight  of  the  town,  were  slain,  and  a  few  wounded.  The  garri« 
aon  being  edcouraged  by  this  success,  resolved  to  sally  out,  their  provisions 
being  short;  the  soldier*  spending  about  lioo  weight  of  bread  a  day,  and  ther< 
«i«  about  4000  peopile  in  the  town.  In  piirtuance,  therefore,  of  the  former  re* 
J^ImSdo,  I  sast  the  goo  tted,  and  naolved,  bftfore  the  sally,  to  send  all  our 

ahipi' 
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Greyt  afterwards  Eaii  of  Tankerrille,  with  a  Genoese  Comity  ac- 
companied the  Duke,  together  with  such  officers  and  gmtkscB 
as  had  fled  into  Holland  for  refuge,  from  punishment  or  peisec«- 
tion,  during  the  last  inquisitorial  reign.  Hie  winds  were  so  o@- 
traiy,  and  the  sea  so  tempestuous,  that  this  little  armamem  ws 
nineteen  days  at  sea;  but  escaped  the  King's  fiftet,  which  hd 
been  sent  out  to  intercept  it.  Upon  his  landing,  near  the  CdblL 
without  opposition,  the  Duke  set  up  his  standard,  and,  thoo^ 

sbipt*  boiU'iiinmM,  m  aho  the  ExpeHtim  Mid  Wsnmck  frigate,  to  ply  to  si 
t|Stii  on  the  cMt  thoic;  haptng,  by  ib  aiarm  there,  to  drsw  off  the  fsoaifi 
hone,  ind  pcrinpt  lonie  of  their  foot.  Accordingly  foar  or  five  troopit  ad 
•ome  hundned  foot,  continnally  etteoded  the  motion  of  our  bonta. 

**  The  enemy,  it  Mem«»  mtitook  our  purposes,  conceivuig  oar  bonis  had  dim 
off  some  of  the  gerriaoo  to  lind  them  on  the  east  shore,  for  geidiig  pionnkwy 
or  falling  on  their  rear :  ao  that  aupposiog  the  town  wcakeond,  tbcy  madeibn 
•naults;  in  the  last  of  which  they  came  on  as  bravely  as  could  be,  and  woes 
gallantly  received.  The  fight  continued  with  extreme  violence  for  two  hoo, 
there  being  a  continual  volley  of  great  and  small  sbo}.  There  fell  of  the  eacoy 
400 {  and  but  six  or  acvan  of  the  garrisoo  were  slain  and  huit.  I  faopcscsc 
speedy  ooofse  will  be  taken  for  their  relief :  their  fidelity,  and  cooFaBe,  God 
Ims  much  honoured;  and  'tis  pity,  by  delay,  to  hazard  the  least  bJnotisf  ef 
their  raolotion.  If  Lyme  be  lost,  'twill  have  a  very  ill  influence,  the  iad»> 
«iOn  of  these  pans  depending  on  the  success  of  that  town;  which  the  caearf 
Tables  not  so  much  for  itself,  as  for  the  men  in  it,  who»  if  at  liberty,  wiS  gSL 
a  strength  together,  which  the  country  will  be  well  disposed  to  done  widk." 

On  the  receipt  oi  this  iMalligence,  both  Houses  voted  a  letter  of  thanks  m  he 
Lofdshtp ;  and  ordered  **  that  lOOOl.  per  annum,  out  of  the  Lord  Pavkt^ 
estate,  should  he  cenfinTed  upon  the  town  for  their  good  fcrvtce;  and  ifaK  pe- 
cuniary satUfsction  should  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  for  their  losses  by  the  saegt." 
The  assaults,  however,  still  continued ;  and  Prince  Maurice  made  many  ^Ikt 
attempts  to  storm  the  town;  but  on  the  fonitcenth  of  June,  having  infoneiaboa 
that  the  Earlof  Essex  had  advanced  to  Dorchssier»  he  laiscd  the  aicge^  and  m.  tvo 
in  the  morning  drew  off  his  great  guns,  and  marched  part  of  his  army  to  Brnsoj; 
whilst  himself,  with  the  other  division,  proceeded  to  £xckcr ;  having  sliage- 
ther,  a  body  of  S500  foot,  and  .1800  horse,  which  furnished  his  enemies  vk& 
a  censure  against  his  reputation,  for  having  lain  so  long,  with  so  considerabte 
atrcngtfa.  before  so  apparently  untenable  a  place,  without  reducing^it.  Rnih 
worth,  Vol.  V.  p*  839*  *nlom«  »<«  "  that,  agreeably  to  the  report  of  die  is* 
habitants*  in  all  this  long  and  desperate  siege,  they  lost  not  above  six-sow 
Bien;  whiUt,  one  way  or  other,  the  bcsi^cts  k>ft  acitrly  aOQO,  wbercof  wwi 
were  commandersi  and  petaoni  of  note." 
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^ight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  his  Declaration  wa^  iread  in  the  mar'* 
ket- place. 

The  King)  having  received  an  account  by  express^  on  the  tfair-* 
teenth,  from  the  Mayor,  of  the  DUke*s  landing,  sent  a  force  to 
oppose  him ;  and  on  the  same  day  Lord  Grey  surprised  Bridport; 
but  his  soldiers  plundering  the  town^  they  wer6  repelled  by  the 
mhabitants,  assisted  by  the  King's  troops.  The  Duke  staid  at 
Lyme  till  the  next  day,  the  interval  being  spent  in  enlisting  and. 
delivering  out  arms;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  two  young  gentle* 
men  of  the  name  of  Hewling,  Mr.  Speke  Ba<tiscombe,  Colonel 
Joshiia  Churchill,  and  some  other  persons  of  repute.  On  the  fif* 
teenth  in  the  afternoon,  having  mustered  nearly  4000  men,  the 
Duke  marched  towards  the  west;  and  commenced  the  campaign 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  him,  and  to  bis  unfortunate  adherents. 

The  event  of  the  fatal  Battle  of  9edgemore  destroyed  the  Duke's 
hopes,  and  involved  his  partisans  in  confusion,  imprisonment,  and 
proscription.  The  King,  tyrannical  from  disposition,  and  bigot* 
ted  from  principle,  despised  that  God-like  privilege  of  the  Crown, 
forgiveness>  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  di|;nifies  the  Monarch, 
elevates  the  man ;  and  resolved  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  alF 
who  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  assisted  the  Duke.  Instead 
of  exercising  the  moderation  which  would  have  fixed  his  power, 
he  deputed)  as  the  instruments  of  his  tMurbarity,  two  of  the  most 
unprincipled  and  savage  miscreantB  that  ever  disgraced  the  English 
annals. 

Jeifereys  and  Kirk  are  names  that  ought  to  sink  into  oblivion  \ 
yet,  as  they  are  too  much  connected  with  history  to  be  forgotten, 
it  is  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the  country,  that  they  are  ne- 
ver mentioned  but  with  horror.  The  first  was  certainly  (fficialbf 
justified,  as  for  as  the  taw  directed,  to  try  such  as  had  been  guilty 
of  rebellion ;  but  the  train  of  dreadful  massacre  which  attended 
his  bloody  judicature,  in  the  pefsons  of  Kirk  and  his  lambs^  are 
instances  of  human  malignity,  that  will  ever  reflect  reproach  and 
dbgrace  on  Jefereys**  campaign^  as  James  denominated  these  sa- 
lanical  proceedings. 

LI  2  The 
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Hie  inqui«itoriai  Bsate  coamenced  al  Winchester,  when  Ik 
IJsle,  a  widow  of  extreme  age,  was  condemned,  aftera  Tenfidd 
not  gmtty  three  times  by  the  Jury ;  and  by  raeans  of  Jefecjsi 
threats,  a  fourth  pronounced  her  guilty  of  high  treason;  aadie 
vas  beheaded  for  concealing  two  p«r8oa«;  one  a  stnii^;tte 
other  not  mentioned  in  any  proclamation. 

At  Dorchester,  Jeffereys  infcMined  tbe  prisoners,  thst  timeib 
pleaded  gMtlty  would  have  more  £vror ;  whilst  those  vbo  plaM 
noi  guilttff  if  proved  ottwnrise,  weaid  roeeive  no  oomuiaiiie: 
tliis  he  called  his  siorteit  W4^  of  ridding  the  businea  Deomi 
by  his  assertions,  many  pleaded  gmUy  to  the  indietiD£nt;te 
were  treated  with  the  same  inhumanity  as  those  who  refosK).  Ik 
scene  that  followed  is  better  conceived  than  expresKd,  extfi 
be  in  the  witticism  of  Jefiereys  himself,  who  boasted,  wilii  sucstt 
pleasure,  '*  That  he  kud  hanged  mare  mmthmd&  thf^ai 
Englamd  tuiee  WUHam  the  Conqueror  r  Bishop  Burnet  iSm, 
that  no  less  than  600  were  executed  by  Jeffereys's  judieatue,  vk 
their  quarters  set  up  in  the  various  towns  and  highways.* 
.  Lyme  witnessed  the  execution  of  twelve  of  these  victioB,  to. 
William  Hewlingf  of  London,  lieutenant  of  ioot^  aged  oioetKB: 

hi 

'  *  The  Court  publications  of  tbe  time  are  curious  specimens  of  theidii** 
which  was  paid  to  an  undeserving  Monarch.  After  reciting  tbe  coodenstftf 
of  851,  iizty-sevea  of  whom  were  executed  in  difiereot  pam  of  Donto^ 
one  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  concludes  thus :  "  IS^y  this  it  is  to  be  peccott^i 
how  much  loyalty  and  obediaoce  is  to  be  preferred  bcferr  diiioyi2t]rff^  ^^ 
bomness ;  how  much  a  calm  and  peaceable,  exceeds  a  restleu  and  ttosatitfitt  d> 
position ;  such  a  one  as  predominates  in  these  kind  of  people,  wtom  no  ^ 
nesa  can  win,  nor  favours  oblige,  even  to  he  kind  to  tkemsthes:  for  whii  »* 
can  be  expected  by  subjects,  than  to  live  in  petu  and  tnmfuiHty  unda»i"^' 
Prince,  whose  benign  influence  dispenses  to  all  go«d  men,  as  Mtin  lautiictHB, 
encouraging  them  chearfuUy  to  proceed  in  those  measurci  that  contimieaM'*' 
crease  their  good  repute  and  felicity,"  &c.  A/urther  Jcmnt  of  tkt  Pncaifii 
against  the  Rebeb  in  the  West  of  England,  Septemker  the  SevenUtntk,  1685.  l^ 
6y  Sir  Robert  Le  Strange. 

t  This  unfortunate  youth,  and  Benjamin,  his  brother,  were  the  tomoltt 
eminent  Turkey  Merchant  in  London,  who,  at  his  death,  left  ih«ntol!*a« 

of  their  mother,  and  their  matooal  grandfather,  Mr.  KyffiO/  ^  ^  ^"^ 

Itcicl** 
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(his  elder  brother,  Be&jaaun,  Captain  of  horse,  was  ^xecaled  at 
TauntoDk,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and  buried  in  Tannton 
Church,  aged  twenty-two.)  Christopher  Battiscombe,  ^.  Colo* 
nel  Holmes.  The  Rev.  S«n^p6on  Lask,  Captain  of  hone.  Dr« 
Temple,  of  Nottingham.  Captain  Marders,  Constable  of  Crewk* 
heme.  Captun  Robert  Matchet.  Captain  Kidd.  Messrs.  Josiali 
Aakew,' John  H^ys,  Leonard  Jackson,  and  Henry  Watts. 
.  Lyaie  was  made  a  Borough  in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  the  First, 
at  the  time  that  the  manor,  by  various  descents,  was  vested  in  the 

L 1  3  Crow;n« 

Merchant  of  the  same  cUy.  Both  the  families  were  Protestant  Disseaters,  the 
latter  being  of  the  Anabaptist  persoasion. 

William,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  was  edncated  with  the  Btmott  care, 
and  having  been  sent  into  Holland  to  improve  his  edncation,  or  probably  to 
escape  the  cruel  persecution  which  pursued  the  Non- Conformists  in  the  reign'  o# 
Charles  the  Second,  imbibed  all  the  zeal  for  what  he  esteemed  the  Protestant 
interest,  wMch  urged  a  supposed  right  to  depose  James  the  Second ;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  jotoed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth'i^ 
aundard  at  Lyme,  and  bore  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemofe, 
where  he  behavtd  with  great  gallantry. 

After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  o(  their  undisciplined  army,  the  two  nnfbiw 
tunate  young  men  continued  together,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  patting 
to  sea;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  with  diflUculty  they  gained 
land  by  climbing  over  the  rocks.  The  prospect  before  them  wac  as  melancholy 
as  the  dangers  they  had  just  escaped;  the  country  was  filled  with  soldiers^  and 
those  who  had  been  levied  to  seize  on  Monmouth's  partizans ;  they  therefore 
turrcndered  theMselves  to  a  getnleman,  whose  house' vras  near  the  place  at  which 
they  landed:  hence  they  were  conducted  to' Exeter  prison,  on  July  thd 
twelfth,  1685 :  on  the  twenty-seventh  they  were  put  on  board  the  Swan  frigate, 
and  eofiveyed  to  the  Thames,  and  taken  to  Newgate,'  where  they  were  loaded 
with  irons,  and  tmted  with  the  g^atest  inhumanity.  After  three  weeks  colU 
finemetaC,  fhey  were  removed  to  Salisbury,  where  they  were  separated ;  Benjifmtn 
being  renftOved  to  Taunton,  where  he  was  tried  and  cTtecqted,  with  circum- 
stances of  peCAliaT  barbarity :'  William*  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  passed 
Jeffereys's  sattguinafy  ordeal  at  Dorch^Cer,  and  being,  of  course,  condemned, 
was  exetttted  with  others  tti  Lynke,  September  the  twelfth,  in  the  same  year. 

HMChtfls,  hi  his  History  of  thit  county,  obtierVes,  that  **  of  sdt  the  unhappy 
victims  that  died  in  the  west,  none  were  taoftt  pitied  than  thesef  two  brothers. 
Their  youth,  their  beauty,  their  being  the  only  sons  of  their  mother,  and  she  a 
widow,  their  extraordinary  piely,  reaignatioUj  even  excessive  joy,  at  their  ap- 
proaching Ikle,  tMt  all  mea  l6ok  with  horror  tt  t  throne,  which,  insteadcof 

being 
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Crown.  That  Monarcliy  by  his  Charter,  dated  at  Abercnuy, 
granted,  ^  chat  the  Town  of  Lyme  be  a  free  Bonm^,  nd  tb 
Men  to  be  free  BurgesKs;  and  that  they  have  a  Mercfaam  Gvk, 
and  other  Liberties,  and  free  Customs  throughout  Eoglaiul,  vkk 
have  been  granted  by  his  PredecesM>rs  to  the  BnrgciMP  of  Mei- 
combe  Regis,  and  Citisens  of  London,  rdating  to  raeicaiidk  Ai- 
fisirs."  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  same  Kiii^  Ljmen 
aai jqed  as  i^  dower  with  his  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Soodied. 

li 

being  that  of  mercy,  wm  not  only  that  of  mvov  jiutioe,  but  execs  of  cmfti. 
The  people,  m  if  to  reflect  upon  the  flintineu  of  the  Sovereign's  hem.  some 
>-bo  should  iiMMt  expreu  their  pity  and  regard  for  them  whilst  liri^,  ei 
>beii  df^di  and  when  the  body  of  the  subject,  of  oor  memoir  was  depa^ 
in  I<ymc  Church- Yard,  it  wai  attended  by  aoo  penopa,  accompanied  hymt 
of  the  most  fashionable  young  women  in  the  town  i  though  it  was  ooly  tk  ^ 
i»nowiog  hia  untimely  death,  and  no  inviution  or  pxcpaiaLioo  oadc.  Ik 
dignity  and  acquiescence  in  God's  providence  under  these  mitldiUBei,  a^tk 
cruelty  of  their  deaths^  made  a  great  impreasion  upon  all  sober  meo;  iB^ib 
outiages  commilted  in  the  west,  more  than  any  thing  contriboted  to  otoibM 
the  thrope  of  a  tyrant,  which  he  had  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  WBSf 
of  his  lubjccta,  to  gratify  an  unsatiablexntdty." 

When  Hannah  Hewling,  the  sister,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Ki^giabtUf 
of  her  brotheiit  she  waa  introduced  by  |«ord  CharcbtU,  (afierwanbI>B^«^ 
Marlborough ;)  and  whilst  the  y/u  waiting  in  the  anto-cbamber  iv  adaiOBB^ 
his  Lordship  asaured  hfr,  that  she  had  hit  hearty  wiahea  of  aucc^ss  to  fatrpdi- 
tion  ;—<•  ha,  Msd^m,"  added  be,  ••  /  4<r#  n§t  jUtter  ym  wtk  tmy  sack  A^> 
t&gt  markU  is  ms  cgpg^U  ofjedimg  cmp^ssm  ai  tke  Kwi*s  hurt.''  But  Janes eanU 
not  help  feeling.  When  in  hit  dittresi  he  applied,  in  a  fawning  oMaaer,  to  Ml 
'  |Cyffin»  the  graiidffther*  for  hla  ataiaunce  in  tupporting  a  tonering  ctovfUi  ai 
to  induce  him,  had  in^erte^  hit  name  in  the  charter  proposed  to  beietfon^iv 
the.City  of  London.  *'  5r>r,"  said  the  affected  old  g^tleman,  **  lofteyik 
aitfjiy  ni  ktve  mtUntwn  myself Jtm  gU  kind  rf  Outness /or  s9mtyetripttt,aim 
iiuapalie  rf  doing  ony  sffviet  in  suck  an  ojiar  to  yoor  iUjesty  ft  tii  COj:  kaic^ 
Sirt,*'  fixing  hit  eyea  ttedfattly  upon  fhe  Kmg,  whilattb^tcar  of  angoSshtriddtd 
down  hit  cheeMi  he  ^dded,  !*  lAe  de^ik  ^wy  grsndstms  gom  a  nmad  £»  ■)[ Mi 
t^tkick  is  stiU  hiudiftg,  gnd  wUi  never  ei^,  ha  tp  tie  ^«or/'*  Jaoei  was  dfltply 
ttmck  by  the  manner,  the  freedom,  and  the  tpirit*  of  thit  onezpected  lefaokt 
A  total  silence  eotuedf  while  the  gall^  countenance  of  James  leemcd  to  iboak 
from  the  horrid  remembrance.  In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  he  reeoftredlmf 
tf  If  enough  to  tay.  <«  Mr.  I^yfiin,  I  ahatl  find  a  bab^ii  for  thU  so|e:"  ad  mi 
mediately  turned  about  to  a  (.ord  in  waiting. 
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In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  town  was  so  distreaed  by 
sea  inundation,  that  the  few  remaining  townsmen  petitioned  for  a 
zemiasion  of  their  farm-rents  and  tythes. 

The  town  procured  the  same  remission  from  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  in  consequence  of  aufiering  by  the  assaults  of  the  en^ 
my,  who  burnt  and  destroyed  it.     l*he  inhabitants  had  a  similar 
grant  from  Edward  the  Fourth,  on  account  of  their  distressed  si« 
tuation.     Henry  the  Eighth,  desirous  that  the  town  might,  by  en- 
couragement and  exertion,  reinstate  itself,  granted  to  the  inba* 
bitants  great  privileges,  which  his  daughter  Elisabeth  confirmed; 
and  by  a  new  charter  of  incorporation,  bestowed  many  additional 
immunities.     Further  liberties  were  gmnted  by  James  the  First 
i^nd  Charles  the  First. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  who  acts  as  Justice  in  the 
years  before  and  after  his  mayoralty,  Recorder,  Town-Clerk,  and  fif<- 
teen  capital  Burgesses,  two  of  whom,  with  the  Mayor,  are  Justices 
©f  the  Peace.  The  royalty  of  the  manor  is  now  vested  in  the  Corpo^ 
ration,  as  it  was  formerly  in  the  townsmen,  Lyme  hi^  sent  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament  since  the  twenty-thiid  of  Edward  the  First. 
Among  the  Corporation  officers  are  an  indefinite  number  of  free- 
men, who  are  elected  and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough 
by  a  majority  of  the  Mayor  and  capital  Burgesses;  in  these  is  tht 
right  of  election  for  Members  of  Parliament:  the  voters  amouiit  to 
about  thirty. 

The  Church  is  a  neat,  though  ancient,  edifice,  but  is  not  parti-r 
cularly  remarkable.  The  Cu»tom-House  is  a  modern  brick  build- 
ing, supported  on  pillars,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Com  Market, 
which  is  held  beneath.  The  Quay  is  commodious,  though  not 
spacious;  and  round  tlie  harbour  are  several  small  forts,  mounted 
with  cannon  for  its  defence.  The  principal  public  structure,  how- 
ever, is  the  CMf  which,  in  its  ancient  state,  was  composed  of  vast 
pieces  of  rocks  rudely  piled  on  each  other;  but  is  now  formed  of 
stone,  liud  with  mortar  and  cement.  1  his  is  a  fabric  of  the  great* 
est  importance  on  this  coast,  there  being  no  other  shelter  for  ship- 
ping between  the  Start  Point  and  the  Portland  Road :  and  although 
9t.  this  place  the  90Uth-west  wind  blows,  with  extreme  violence, 
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rtmeh  lide  in  the  harbour  in  perfect  tecttritj.  Tbe  Cofab  k^ 
bowver,  taiered  ?ery  much  by  these  wiofds.  It  was  tottiy 
dc$»lroyed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second;  and  in  lT4if 
and  1744,  by  9tornia»  it  sustained  imnense  injury;  bat  vas  re- 
paired ia  1748y  at  a  great  expence^  to  which  GovenuneDt  ooa- 
tributod  SOOOh  It  was  also  much  damaged  in  US^t  b«  re- 
paired by  the  Goveninient  at  the  expence  of  4O0OI.  Cfafarks  ffce 
Second  allowed  lOOl.  per  aonom  out  of  the  customs  of  the  poit 
towards  its^repair,  which  is  still  coatiaued;  and  the  iuhafaitaib 
annually  ohuse  two  Cobb  Wardens  to  saperinteml  its  improve- 
•Mnts.^  The  port  has  a  CeUector,  Customer,  and  CoaDptrofler, 
with  ittferior  oflkers;  bat  they  have  not  much  employment.  Tbe 
profits  of  the  harbour  belong  to  tbe  town;  and  on  account  of  tke 


«  Some  csrioot  particultn  tda^ive  to  the  Cobb  occsr  in  Koftb's  Uk  ef 
hotd  Kccptr  CuUdford,  p.  ii.  **  The  Cobb  at  Lyme  is  sctiutod  iatht  ai 
(«  they  tenn  it]  of  a  bay,  where  there  wu  no  river  or  land-Jock  provided  hj 
Nature,  and  ot  all  pi^ctt  upon  the  coast  of  England,  leaat  to  be  suspected  ^gr  j 
^ood  port  It  11  about  two  furlongi  from  the  town,  and  so  named  Itob  die 
eobblc-ttone  off  which  it  is  compoaed :  an  iinmense  mass  of  stoac,  of  ifce  dape 
•f  •  deni-lone,  with  a  bar  In  the  middle  of  the  concave.  The  sloacs  aie  aoi 
WfOught  wilh  any  tool,  nor  bedded  in  any  cement }  but  being  all  pebbki  ai6t 
act,  are  piled  up,  an4  bold  by  iheir  beanngi  only;  and  the  surge  plays  ia md 
out  through  the  interstices  of  the  stone.  As  the  best  cemented  square  atone  vU! 
scarce  hold  ^inst  the  surge,  it  often  decays;  but  there  is  warning  eooagh  to  le- 
pnlr  asd  prevent  any  great  ruin  of  it;  for  sometimes  a  swamp  appears  aponik 
flu  top  wbae  they  waik(  and  when  that  is  perceived,  thay  take  down  all  tht 
part,  and  l)^ld  it  up  from  the  bottom;  and  nothing  less  will  preveot  the  dowfc 
^11  of  much  more,  as  tbe  yea  rages  nK>re  or  less  against  it  And  it  may  hipjiia 
that  some  new  foundation  stones  are  to  be  laid ;  these  are  the  largest  that  can  be 
got  upon  the  coast,  and  mounting  them  on  casks  chained  together,  with  but  oae 
man  mounted  upon  them,  who,  with  the  help  of  a  pole,  coiklttcts  U  tothe  place 
where  it  is  to  lie,  and  then  striking  out  an  tioik  pis,  away  go  tbe  casks,  and  the 
atoQt  falls  into  Ua  plaea. 

**  The  veijcli  aie  laden  and  vnladen  by  boxses  going  upon  tbe  aaad  bdwcn  tht 
Cobb  and  the  town :  they  have  no  driven,  but  are  charged  with  bales  at  th( 
waiehouse,  and  trot  away  to  the  ship's  side,  and  stand  fiir,  aomeCimes  above  tbe 
bally  iiL  water,  for  the  tackle  to  discharge  them;  and  then  they  return  tot&i 
wasahouaa  fo«  aaore;  aad  ao  ibey  perform  th»  tide%  woffk^  «id  kaow,  \jM 
9^9d^  when  their  labour  is  at  an  end  J' 
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^tonatant  attetioD  necMBBiy  for  maintauiing  the  itpain  oJf  tbeCoUv 
L*3fme  is  exempted  by  Act  of  Fudiament  irooL  frpntnbuting  to  tiM 
prepair  of  Dover  Harbour. 

AmoBg  the  many  eminent  penons  who  were  either  bom  or  dM« 
UngUid&ed  themsdvet  at  Lyme,  the  feUowing  seem  moat  deserriftg 
of  noiiGe.  John  Cabe^  many  yean  a  noted  piactitionor  in  pby« 
»c  and  aatrology,  lived  in  the  .reign  of  James  the  Second.  Gnui'* 
ger  observes,  that  he  was  *'  looked  apon  as  the  suocemor  of  the  ia« 
moQs  liUy,  whose  magical  utensils  he  posaessed.  These  he  woiold 
Bometimes  expose  in  derisioa  to  his  intimate  friends;  and  partica* 
larly,  the  dark  chamber  and  pictores,  wherel^  Lilly  ased  to  imi 
pose  upon  people,  under  pretence  of  shewing  then  people  who 
yrere  absent."  The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  got  more  by  this  distidi 
^an  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works : 

Within  thU  place 
X^ives  Doctor  Cue; 

H,e  was  doubtless  very  wd\  p^id  for  composing  dial  ifhich  he 
l^ffixed  to  his  pill-boxes: 

Here*!  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence; 
Enough  in  any  man't  own  con-ici-ence. 

This  physician  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  as  the 
late  Mr.  ■  of  Canterbury  mentions  an  anecdote  that  oc- 
curred when  Dr.  Maundy  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Case,  and  Dr.  Rat. 
cliflfe,  were  at  supper  together.  Ratclifie  drank  to  Case,  *  Here, 
brother  Ca^e,  to  all  the  foofe,  your  patients."  **  I  thank  yoir, 
good  brother,"  replied  Case;  "  let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and  you 
are  heartily  .welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  practice.''  The  Doctor  ac* 
quired  a  handsome  fortune  by  his  professions,  and  setting  up  liis 
carriage,  affixed  under  bis  arras,  this^  quaint  motto.  Tie  Case  h 
iOiered. 

'^OMAS  Coram,  the  benevolent  patron  and  contriver  of 
the  FoundKng  Charify,  was  born  at  Lyme  about  the  year  l6€S. 
Having  an  tAvly  attachment  to  a  maritime  life,  he  became  master 
ff  a  trwKi^  vnsasl  to  AuKrica^  and  in  the  course  of  bis  occups- 

■       *  •  tion. 
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lion,  oecaaomlly  took  op  his  roidence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lot' 
doBy  wliore  he  hod  many  oppoitooitiet  of  witnesug  aoeiKs  of  ^ 
tre»;  bat  none  which  affected  him  more  fioicibly,  than  the  lancs^ 
aUe  aitnation  of  exposed  and  deserted  young  children.  His  uk 
for  the  public  wdfiue,  and  the  shocking  spectacles  he  had  loo  tibm 
witncasedy  induced  a  plan  one  of  the  most  compnasionnle  dot  W 
man  nature  ever  witnessed;  the  erectiog  of  aa  asylum^  fin-  the  ac- 
cour  and  education  of  the  neglected  innocents,  known  by  tlie  nm 
of  the  Fomdimg  HotpUal.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  be  hd 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  the  aasistsiice  of  die 
poweriul;  he  had  also  to  combat  that  vast  of  all  diflfeolties,  pops- 
h^  prejudice;  he  had  to  convince  the  public,  tbsit  the  plan  k 
fuggestedy  would,  instead  of  encouraging  vice,  as  it  was  psetadei 
be  a  public  benefit,  by  preTentiag  the  many  secret  nurdeis,  ut^ 
by  fear  of  reproach,  which  disgraced  the  policy,  and  ^gF"**^*^ 
the  civil  economy,  of  England. 

To  the  immortal  honor  of  the  female  nobility  of  that  time,  hek 
recorded,  that  they  seconded  Mr.  Coram's  plan,  and  drew  op  a 
memorial,  which  ought  to  be  held  by  the  public  in  lasting  vcaos- 
tion.  Thus  assisted,  Mr.  Coram  relinquished  ewery  occupatifB, 
but  that  in  which  his  mind  was  thus  engaged.  The  nobility  and  ges- 
try,  urged  by  the  endeavors  of  twenty-one  noble  and  virtuous  fe- 
males, obtained  for  Mr.  Coram,  a  Charter  of  foundatioB;  and  ht 
had  the  happiness  of  living  to  see  his  object  accomplished,  sfer 
laboring  seventeen  years. 

He  was  highly  instrumental  in  promoting  other  good  des^; 
and  spent  so  great  a  part  of  his  income  in  serving  the  public,  vitk 
so  little  regard  to  his  private  concerns,  that,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  supported  by  a  penaon  of  something  moic 
than  1001.  a  year,  procured  for  him  by  the  late  Dr.  Brockksbf 
and  Sir  Sampson  Gideon,  from  some  of  the  public  spirited  nobi- 
lity, at  the  head  of  whom  was  His  present  Majesty's  &ther,  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  proof  of  the 
amiable  disposition  of  Mr.  Coram,  that  when  -the  Doctor  sppKd 
to  this  good  old  man,  to  know  whether  his  setting  on  footaisb- 
^ription  for  his  benefit  would  offend  him^  he  thus  nobly  ansfpcrei: 
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"^  I  kwoe  noi  waited  the  KttU  wealth  cf  wMek  I  was  formerly  po§- 
messed  in  sclfAndulgtHce^  or  vmn  txpences^  and  am  not  oihamed  /# 
eoit/«9«  that  J  iu  toy  old  age^  I  am  poor."  This  memorftble  man 
died  at  his  lodging?  near  Leicester  Square,  March  19th,  1751,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,-  and  was  interred,  pursuant  to 
bis  desire,  in  the  vault  under  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal, where  an  elegant  inscription  perpetuates  his  memory. 

*'  At  CHILCOMB,  near  Abbotsbury,  on  die  top  of  a  hill,  is  a 
large  Fortification,  1330  feet  by  672,  (he  area  of  which  is  several 
acres.     It  has  a  single  low  rampart  and  a  shallow  ditch;  in  the 
middle  two  or  three  small  barrows.     The  entrances  are  on  the 
north  and'  south ;  the  form  is  square  on  thd  north,  oval  on  the 
souUi,  and  irregular  on  the  east  and  west.    The  hill  is  very  steep, 
but  accessible  on  the  north  and  south.     It  commands  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect,  and  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  camps  in  this  pact 
of  the  country."*    This  encampment  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Saxons.     Its  advantageous  situation  for  viewing  the 
sea-coasts,  its  form  and  extent,  but  particularly  its  narrow  foss, 
shallow,  circular,  and  of  great  circumference,  exactly  according 
with  others  constructed  by  that  people  to  repel  the  frequent  inva* 
^ioDS  of  the  Danes.t 

ABBOTSBURY 

Is  an  inconsiderable  market-town,  once  celebrated  for  its  mag-r 
nificent  Abbey,  from  whose  Abbots  it  is  said  to  have,  derived  its 
^ame;  though  this  is  doubtful;  particularly  if  any  credit  is  at- 
tached to  the  register  of  the  Monastery,  which  asserts,  that  it  was 
called  Ahodesbyri  by  St.  Peter  himself,  in  the  very  in&ncy  of 
Christianity;  and  consequently  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Monachism.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  bold  hills, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  and  consists  of 
pi  single  parish,  divided  into  three  streets,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
.  the  letter  ¥•  The  buildingis  are  of  stone :  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  township  is  173 ;  of  inhabitants,  778 :  the  latter  obtain  their 
piincipal  support  from  the  ^hexy*  Th^ 

f  Htttchiiu*^  2)onety  Vol.  II.  p.  t94^  sd  Edit.  f  Ibid. 
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The  dnef  object!  «f  cariosity  ia and  about  AhkMmty,  mU 
numm  oi  the  MoMsteiy,  dioCliape>  or  Cliatttiy  of  St  Ci^ 
iIm^  the  Decoy,  ead  the  Swaanery*  Tlie  ABeET,  obcib 
f^endbd  and  exleaaiire,  jb  mam  to  fiir  decayed  end  dcaofiilei 
IhatftisdiAciiUtotracetheanaagefneaeafhiparlk  Ikin 
cewBt  of  a  kffge  Barn;  the  Gate^NoiBey  or  pnadpat  ateKx; 
aportionof  the  walk;  a  large  stable,  si^fHsad  to  hasekatiie 
Donaitocy ;  a  neaou»  poreb,  which  epyaiantfy  betongsi  Is  Ik 
eovrentoai  Chorcb;  and  .two  bnMags,  coajectnred  Is  kik 
MalUhowe  and  Bfew-hovse.  The  Barn,  which  isscsyaBdni, 
wes,  when  entiie,  ainoa|  the  lar^t  in  die  coiui^t  deiwi 
bailt  on  a  singidar  plan,  being  sorronnded  by  a  pMpei^  «m» 
nicatmg  i^tb  tttrrets  at  Its  angles.  Only  ludf  of  itis  aerwi; 
the  walls  of  the  other  part  remain  in  a  \em  pcdect  sMs^  im^ 
beentifolly  patched  with  ivy.  The  Cfaarcb,  which  vmaudh 
lenMuiM  of  the  founders,  Orcns  and  his  wife,  with 
cnsnent  personages,  is  totally  destroyed,  except  diei 
tkwed  porch,  and  a  large  heap  of  ruins  under  some  dattat slMr 
distance :  its  splendor,  Iherefoie,  can  only  be  coi^cctmi  ta 
Its  nnmerons  Chantries  and  Chapfek.  The  principal  of  dea^  ^ 
Mar/s  Chapel,  ^^  was  of  most  excellent  wotkmaodiip^  asi  a 
such  was  preserved  by  Sir  Giles  Strangeways,  to  whom  die  Mna 
and  Monastery  were  granted  at  the  Dissolution,  as  a  plsceof  a* 
pulture  for  himself  and  family.  This  Chapel,  togetberaU  (k 
**  &ire  Mansion,"  erected  by  Sir  Giles  with  part  of  fteitt? 
materials,  wete  destroyed  in  the  Citil  Wars. 

Abbotsbmy  Abbey  was  founded,  according  to  Doglifcf  ^ 
Orcus,  or  Urkus,  Steward  of  die  Royal  Palace  to  Cm»,  td 
Thda,  his  wife,  in  the  year  102ff,  for  Benedictiiies.  ButBfijiKt 
says,  Orcns  only  expelled  the  secular  Canons,  who  M  ken 
establbhed  here,  and  introduced  regular  ones.  Edward  ihtOgr 
fessor  bestowed  on  this  Society  all  wrecks  found  on  the  dwwd 
Abbotsbury ;  and  Henry  the  First  not  only  confimed  tins  fi^ 
lege,  but  added  several  others. 

**  On  an  eminence  half  a  mile  south-west  from  the  town^  ^ 
a  small  building,  called  St.  CATB£Kiir£'af  CBomir^ 
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Uiltciiins  conjectures  was  buHt  about  tbc  tinie  of  £eiwaTd  the 
Fourth.  The  style  of  architecture  is  very  singular,  each  fiade  of 
the  building  being  strengthened  with  buttresses  that  rise  above  tha 
parapet  surroundtog  the  roof,  and  terminate  in  square  tqis.  A( 
tho  northrvest  angle  is  a.  tower,  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  gone,  though  the  rest  of  the  building  haa 
suffered  but  little  damage.  The  roof  is  arched  in  the  inside,  where 
a  few  ovnam^nis  a,nd  mouldings  still  remain ;  and  on  the  outride^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  parapet  is  pierced  with  arched  apertures  ta 
drain  off  water.  There  is  a  porch  on  each  side,  6\^)ported  at  the  , 
ang^  by  low  buttresses."* 

St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  from  the  loftiness  of  its  situation,  and 
the  height  of  the  edifice,  serves  both  for  a  sea  and  Und  mark ;  and 
if  built,  as  is.roost  probable,  during  the  contests  between  the  housea 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  an  expiation  for  the  shedding  of  s<» 
much  bloody  it  mi^t  at  that  time,  perhaps,  have  served  for  a 
look-outi  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemies  that  infested  the 
coast*  Its  ffihteriais  are  a  reddish  stone,  dug  out  of  the  hill :  but 
the  whole  building  is  now  going  to  decay ;  though  it  was  repaired, 
in  1742,  by  a  Mrs.  Homer,  (a  great  benefM^tress  to  this  town,) 
at  the  expence  of  601.  Its  length  within  is  forty-live  feet ;  in 
breadth,  fourteen  feet  nine  inches ;  and  the  walls  are  four  feat 
three  inches  thick.  Near  the  east  end,  in  the  south  walU  is  a 
niche,  and  tWo  mora  on  each  side  of  the  east  window,  one  over 
the  other.  In  the  inside,  near  the  top,  were  three  or  four  coats 
of  arms ;  one  a  chevron  between  three  swans.  On  the  top  ara 
three  apertures  to  the  south-east  and  west,  to  reconnoitre  thecoun- 
Uy,  whence  is  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  was  erected  ap- 
parently a  short  time  before  the  Reformation.  It  consists  of  a 
body  and  side  aisles ;  the  former  having  six  pillars  on  a  side.  The 
soof  is  of  frame^work,  nearly  flat,  and  contains  several  impale* 
ments  of  the  Strangeways.  The  tower  is  embattled.  Over  the 
western  door  is  carved  a  representation  of  the  Trinity;  an  old  man 
sitting  on  a  chair,  with  a  dove  at  his  right  ear,  and  a  crucifix  b^ 
twaen  his  kdees.  In 

•  Maton's  Obfcrvatioiu,  Vol  I.  p.  6$. 
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In  die  chancel  was  a  yery  lai^  east  window,  cantaMag  i  ^i 
tare  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  ornaments ;  bat  thb  was  de&cc^ 
to  erect  the  present  altar-pieoe.  On  the  south  side  of  die  alu 
was  likewise  a  very  ancient  coffin,  of  black  marble,  meotioiied  U 
Coker,  who  says,  ^  the  bones  of  the  foonder  Ore,  indosed  is « 
daintie  marble  coffin,  which  I  have  often  seen^  were  nsiond 
(from  the  Monastery)  to  the  adjmning  parish  Church.*  Tb 
coffini  in  1750,  was  deposited  under-groond,  near  the  place 
where  it  once  stood :  it  was  four  feet  and  a  half  kng,  tto 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  deep.  The  pulpit  is  pierced  in  two 
places,  in  appearance  by  musket  balls,  traditioDaUy  said  to  km 
been  fired  by  Cromwell's  soldien»  through  one  of  the  nottk  vk- 
dows,  at  the  officiating  Minister,  who  escaped  anhaft  It  i^ 
however,  more  likely  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  Sir  Antbo- 
ny  Ashley  Cooper's  attack  on  the  Royalists  in  the  Okurch  at  tke 
siege  of  Sir  John  Strangeway's  House  in  1654.  '^  On  a  vaU,  a 
the  upper  end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  an  ancient  painting  of  ov 
Saviour  rising  out  of  the  Tomb :  on  each  aide  of  hha  the  vonb 
Ecee  Homo.  Under  the  tomb,  an  altar,  with  a  book,  disiiop, 
patten,  two  cruets,  &c.  Two  Monks,  in  their  habits,  koeeU 
before  the  altar;  a  stream  of  blood  issuing  out  of  Christ's  side, 
received  by  a  Monk  in  a  chalice."  This  curious  pictar^  togeiAer 
with  an  ancient  wooden  screen,  was  defiiced,  and  taken  6emf 
when  the  altar  was  put  up,  and  the  Church  beauii/ki 

*^  At  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  vtst 
of  this  place,  and  a  little  north  of  Esst  Bexington,  is  aa  old  for- 
tificatiDn,  called  Abbotsburt  Castle.  Its  form  n  neailj 
square ;  but  the  south  side  is  longer  than  the  northy  and  die  Bo- 
gies rounded  off.  On  the  north  is  only  one  nunpait:  half  vaj 
down  b  a  shallow  ditch ;  and  at  bottom  another,  not  vefy  deep 
On  the  south,  towards  the  sea,  the  hill  is  vety  steep:  half  «aj 
down  is  a  small  ditch,  and  at  bottom  an  irregular  one,  notalvap 
continued.  The  rampart  on  thb  and  the  north  side,  does  doC 
rise  above  die  area.  On  the  east  are  two  veiy  high  and  veiy  thick 
ramparts,  and  two  deep  ditches  which  separala  it  frum  ^tndof 
the  hill.    Ou  the  west  side  are  two  ramparts  and  ditches;  theior 

nensotf 
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ikcrniost  mmpart  high,  and  rising  above  the  area,  but  not  so  much 
as  on  the  east.  The  outer  rampart  and  ditch  are  not  so  high  or 
deep  as  the  other,  and  extend  only  to  the  north,  and  half  of  the 
west  side.  Where  it  is  discontinued,  is  an  entrance  in  the  middle 
of  that  rampart.  There  is  another  entrance  near  the  north-east 
angle.  The  area  is  about  twenty  acres.  Near  the  south  side  is  a. 
low  tumulus.  The  hill  on  which  this  Castle  is  raised,  continues 
to  the  east  about  hidf  a  mile.  At  the  foot  is  a  ditch,  in  some  pla« 
oes  pretty  considerable.  The. north  side  is  144  paces ;  the  south, 
250;  the  east,  115;  the  west,  217*  In  the  south,  west,  and 
north  angles,  is  a  circular  ditch  and  rampart,  inclosing  a  small 
area,  twelve  paces  diameter."*  , 

The  Decoy  is  a  about  a  mile  south-west  from  Abbotsbury,  and 
is  well  covered  widi  wood.  Here-  great  numbers  of  wild  ibwl  re- 
sort, and  tn  taken.  But  a  greater  curiosity  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  an  object  of,  much  attention  to  strangers,  is  the  noble 
Swannery,  situated  about  one  mile  south-west  of  the  town,  and 
lately  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  llchester. 

'^  In  the  open,  or  broad  part  of  the  fleet,  *  are  kept  600  or  700 
swans,  formerly  1500,  or,  as  some  say,  7000,  or  8000,  including 
hoppers,  a  small  species  of  swans,  who  fised  and  range,  and  return 
home  again.  In  the  thirty-second  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  found  that, 
from  this  vill  to  the  sea,  by  the  Isle  of  Portland,  is  an  sestuary, 
meer,  or  fleet,  in  which  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows;  and  in  it  are  500 
swans;  410  white;  and, 90  cygnets,  each  of  the  value  of  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  the  greater  part  whereof  were  not  marked,  &c. 
A  writ  was  ordered  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Sherifi*,  to  seize 
all  the  white  swans  not  marked,  who  returned,  he  had  seized  400. 
The  defendants  pleaded,  that  the  roeer  lay  in  this  parish.  That 
the  Abbots  were  seized  of  the  asstuary,  banks,  and  soil,  (saJmrn,) 
in  fee;  wd  that  there  was,  time  out  of  mind,  a  game  or  flight- of 
wild  swans  (voiatm  cygnorum  et  cignettortm)  haunting  there, 
which  were  not  accustomed  to  be  marked ;  and  that  the  Abbot 
and  his  predecessors  did  breed  up  (pvUuUni)  for  the  use  of  tha 
•kitchen  and  hospitality,  some  of  the  lesser  cygnets,  and  used  year- 

-        iy 
..     •  Hotchiiu'f  Donet,  V9I.  IX.  p.  tie. 
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If  to  mark  dreni,  fay  cattiag  off  the  piiMon  of  the  vii^  topmd 
their  flying  away.  That  35  H.  VIII.  the  King  granted  it  to  St 
Giles  Strangeways,  whooe  grand-soa  Giles  demiBed  it  for  cdi 
year  to  the  defendants."  *'  N.  B.  Without  prescriptioii,  aQi^ 
swans  in  an  open  river,  unmarked,  beloiig  to  the  Kiog  byjuoo' 
|Mive."» 

On  an  eminenca  named  Ridge  HiS^  to  the  north  <tf  Porteba. 

is  an  ancient  remain,  called,  by  the  common  people,  Hefl^te. 

The  tiadltion  is,  that  the  Devil  flnng  itfirom  FtetisodPib,! 

noith  point  of  that  Island  full  in  view,  as  he  wbs  dilating  teH 

atfintlf.    There  are  several  vast  stones  in  dnskmgdosiciiU  if 

the  same  name,  and  of  which  fictions  equally  absiml  sfs  idatoL 

They  ard  derived  fiwm  the  Seacon  Htkcm^  to  cover  or  coual 

The  Hebrew  Skeol^  and  the  Greek  Hade9,  the  grave,  amwerto 

this  derivation,  it  being  the  comanen  coverings  or  oosceiteat, 

ofdie  rest  ef  mankind*    ^  This  Cn»nftc4  consisted  of  mue  vpii^ 

stones,  or  supporters,  about  three  feet  brond,  and  liz  iugkiim 

ground,  and  an  horisontal  one,  which  is  oval:  its  long diraeieT 

is  tan  feet,  six  inches;  its  short  one,  six  feet;  and  it  ii  sbosttio 

feet  thick  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  one  foot  eightiadia 

at  the  east  and  west  ends.    These  supporteis  were  not  of  eqol 

hci^t;  the  hi|[^t  ifrere  on  the  souths  so  that  it  must  kive^ 

ped  towards  the  north.   They  are  now  aloKHit  all  throvn  don« 

the  south,  and  it  leans  only  on  one  at  the  north.    Its  erigMia}^ 

sitioawes  from  north*west  to  south-east.     All  these  stonatit 

sough,  ae  drawn  out  o£  the  quany,  except  the  under  psrtof  tkf 

lioriaoQtal  one,  which  seems  roughly  chiseled.    Tlus  ■KHUKot 

stands  on  a  tumuluB ;  and  on  the  Dorth*west  b  a  tense^  ^'^ 

Que,  sixJty  feet  long,  leading  to  it ;  thirty  feet  faroai  at  ose  eodt 

and  ten  at  die  other.    To  the  east  is  a  small  barrow,  but  so  «t&er 

,  nearer  than  on  the  top  of  Blagdon.    Wiirterboiae  Tcsaf)W  ^ 

%bout  two  miles  at>d  a  half  to  the  nQrth.'*t 

Near  Blatkdvam^  a  little  north  o£  te  above,  are  km  ipn^ 

atones,  about  two  feet  high,  except  that  oiie  is  brake  off  leidy  ^ 

•  * 

*  Hutchins'i  Doraet,  Vol.  II.  p.  tSa 

t  HattbimH  Bertit,  Vcrf.  it.  p.  9101  ^  tdit. 
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the  ground.  They  are  near  to,  and  equally  distant  from,  each 
other.  The  common  people  preserve  this  obscure  distich  relating 
to  it: 

JcfFery  and  Jone, 

And  their  little  dog  Denty,  and  £dy  alone. 

The  adjoining  hill  of  Blackdown  is  yery  high,  and  affords  an  ex* 
tensive  prospect.* 

"  In  the  year  1765,  as  Mr.  John  Thresher,  of  Corton,  was  dig- 
ging chalk  in  a  field  called  the  Higher  Ground,  for  manuring  his 
land,  his  workmen  fell  upon  several  human  skeletons,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  surface,  which  lay  regularly  side  by  side,  in 
a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  inclosed  within  flat 
stones  set  edgewise,  but  without  any  incumbent  stone  or  cover. 
One  of  these  skeletons  appeared  to  be  in  an  erect  posture,  or  per- 
pendicular position.  It  had  the  whole  adult  compliment  of  teeth 
m  its  jaws,  (thirty-two,)  which  appeared  to  be  very  sound.  AH 
the  skeletons  were  of  a  larger  size  than  is  now  ordinary  among  us. 

**  By  the  side  of  these  skeletons  were  placed  a  row  of  small 
earthen  vessels  about  seven  or  eight  in  number;  these  were  made 
of  a  black  crude  kind  of  earth  or  clay,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
biimt  into  aAy  degree  of  hardness,  but  only  baked,  it  is  probable 
in  an  oven,  or  the  sun,  being  of  a  loose  and  friable  contexture,  and 
made  to  hold  about  a  pint  and  a  half  Winchester  measure.  Two 
of  them,  very  small,  were  of  red  pottery,  more  solid  and  consistent, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  burnt:  they  had  likewise  a  sort  of  cha- 
racters. One  of  these  was  demolished  by  the  workmen  in  digging; 
and  the  other  fell  unlyckily  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  being 
without  taste  for  things  of  this  sort,  wantonly  made  a  drinking  cup 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  demo* 
lished.  The  several  little  jugs  here  referred  to,  were  not  all  of 
one  make  or  shape,  some  of  them  being  more  open  and  flat,  like, 
our  modem  porringer,  with  a  projection  at  each  end  for  th^  more 
convenient  taking  hold  of  thcm.f 

Vol.  IV.  M  m  ISLE 

•  Hutchioft's  PoiKty  Vol.  II.  p.  3iq|  sd  £di%        t  Ibid,  p.  311. 
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ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 

Tnis  Isle^  or  rather  peninsula,  long  famous  for  its  QLoeSa! 
stone  quarries,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Weymouth*,  kt  v 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  ridge  of  pebbles,  called  tke 
CJktsil  Banicf  extending  nearly  seventeen  miles  up  the  aooto 
coast.  Between  thb  bank  and  the  main  land,  is  a  Danowirmd 
tea,  called  the  Fleet. 

The  name  of  Portland  is  by  some  deriTed  from  Part,  a  San 
freebooter,  who  settled  there  about  the  year  501.  Bj  otixs, 
^m  its  nearness  to  the  port  of  Weymoatb.  Baxter  supposes  it 
to  be  the  Vindelii^  or^  as  he  corrects  it,  VindanUj  of  Autowx, 
which  he  derives  from  iiindcmSf  Portuosa  Insula;  by  cootradkiB, 
Port-island,  or  Portland. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  this  Isle  occurs  in  ihe  Suonis- 
nab  about  the  year  787,  when  the  first  party  of  Danish  robbers  liui 
ever  visited  England,  made  good  their  landing  here,  and  slev  tk 
Governor,  Pr8epo«itus,orGerela,  who  commanded  for  King  Bitkk. 
From  this  period  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  yesr  101% 
when  it  was  plundered  b}'  the  memorable  Earl  Godwin.  Tb 
French  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  invasion  about  four  ceiiaH 
ries  later.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  one  of  the  fint 
places  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament;  but  was  soon  afterwaiii5p» 
sessed  by  the  Royalists,  through  an  ingenious  stratagem.  "A 
gentleman,  who  well  knew  the  Castle,  undertook,  with  the  Eirlai 
Caernarvon,  to  take  it  with  sixty  men,  which  were  granted  kin. 
He  furnished  himself  with  Parliament  colours,  and  marcbecl  towari 
the  Castle  with  great  haste,  as  if  he  fled  from  an  enemy,  and  caDe^ 
to  the  guards,  that  he  had  brought  some  forces,  but  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon;  on  which  the  ports  wercirt 
open.  By  this  means  they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  place  of 
very  great  importance,  commanding  the  haven  and  the  to^-n  ef 
Weymouth,  and,  as  the  case  stood,  of  infinite  wealth;  the  rich  fur- 
luture  and  treasure  taken  by  the  rebels  out  of  Wardour  Castle, 
and  elsewhere,  being  lodged  here.*"  ^ 

*  Huccbixis's  Dormu  Vol.  II.  p.  357,  ad  Edit 
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In  the  Saxon  age,  Portland  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Edward 
the  Confessor  repenting  of  his  credulity,  for  having  suffered  a 
charge  of  incontinency  to  be  brought  against  his  mother  Emma, 
submitted  to  a  severe  penance;  and,  as  a  final  atonement,  bestowed 
this  manor,  with  several  other  lands,  on  the  Church  of  Winchester. 
He  likewise  confirmed  the  grants  of  nine  manors  given  by  Queem 
Emma,  and  nine  more  by  Alwin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  over  which  the  Queen  k 
said  to  have  walked  barefoot.  William  the  Conqueror  is  supposed 
to  have  alienated  Portland  from  the  Church,  as  it  is  surveyed  in 
Domesday  Book  under  the  title  of  7'erra  Regis,  This  Manor, 
and  its  appurtenances,  at  that  period,  yielded  sixty-five  pounds  of 
pure  silver.  The  Exeter  copy  adds:  "  here  were  9OO  sheep,  three 
horses  of  burden,  fourteen  beasts,  and  twenty-seven  hogp."  Henry 
the  First,  by  charter,  re-granted  it  to  the  Chtirch  of  Winchester^ 
sud  not  long  afterwards  it  was  again  alienated;  but  in  the  twenty* 
fourth  of  Edward  the  First,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
held  it  of  the  Church  of  Winton  by  exchange.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Richard  the  Third,  it  had  reverted  to  the 
Crown;  and  was  first  granted  for  life  to  Cecilia,  Duchess  of  York, 
and  afterwards  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  By  Henry  the 
Eighth  it  was  bestowed  respectively  on  his  Queens,  Catherine 
Howard,  and  Catherine  Parr.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  it 
was  granted  to  Queen  Anne,  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to 
Prince  Charles;  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  till 
the  year  1 80d,  when  it  was  put  up  to  sale  by  public  auction. 

Portland  Isle  measures  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
two  in  breadth,  and  is  literally  one  continued  bed  or  rock  of  free- 
Itone.  It  is  not,  however,  a  steril  spot;  the  herbage  is  a  fine,  short 
pasture;  and  in  wet  seasons  the  meadows  produce  plentiful  crops  of 
luxuriant  grass.  l*he  sheep  are  supposed  to  atnount  to  about 
3000 ;  and  though  of  a  peculiarly  small  breed,  have  been  long  fa** 
mous  for  their  delicacy  of  flavour.  The  corn  is  of  an  excellent 
quality;  as  are  the  oats,  i)ease,  and  barley:  the  quantity  of  these, 
however,  is  necessarily  limited.  About  two  bushels  an  acre  is  the 
usual  growth  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion*    This  ii 

M  m  2  most!/ 
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mostly  cut  down  with  the  reap-book,  which  the  women  use  «.di 
much  dexterity;  and  to  tlieni  is  consigned  the  tssk  of  getting ia 
the  greater  part  of  the  harvest,  while  their  husbands  are  moie  lu- 
cratively employed  in  the  stone  quarries.  There  is  vciy  littk 
wood,  except  a  few  elms  on  the  south:  the  substitute  ibrlneiii 
usually  cow -dung,  which  the  inhabitants  collect,  and  dry  on  tk 
walb  of  tiieir  houi>cs.  Water  is  plentifully  supplied  by  a  miffiber 
of  springs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hie,  some  of  which  axe  oi 
sufficient  strength  to  tarn  a  mill.  All  tlie  grounds  are  diridcd  6y 
stone  inclosurcs. 

The  whole  Isle  contains  but  one  parish,  which  incudes  aefCQ 
hamlets,  or  villages.  Of  these,  Chesilton^  which  gives  name  to  tk 
Chesil  Bank,  is  the  first  and  largest.  Before  it  stands  PoaTLASs 
Castle,  which  commands  Weymouth  Road,  and  is  the  reaideoce 
of  the  Governor  whenever  he  honors  the  peninsula  with  i^  pre- 
tence. This  fortress  was  constructed  by  Henry  the  Ei^th,  dwot 
the  same  period,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  Sandesfoot  or  Wey- 
mouth Castle,  on  the  opposite  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  last  &r- 
tresses  in  the  West  that  held,  out  for  the  unfortunate  Cfaaiks  tiie 
First.  On  the  wainscot  of  a  little  closet  over  tlie  Gun  Room,  is 
the  following  quaint  petition  for  the  founder  and  his  family. 

**  AH  mbe  ISinse  Qmri  t^e  WiJJJ  of  t^t  name  ann  pdaff 
GHterte,  hecotttn  of  ^ueen  Jantf  mt  laui  ^finxi  t^r  auVI 
Sixain  anB  t^e  Utii  ®Ii;a(cti^  00  totDatTiU>  loitS)  tfw  Biaerv 
(onoialile  ^oun0elfor0/' 

From  the  Castle  the  land  rises  boldly,  and  rather  steep,  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  lieie  it 
a  small  entrenchment,  said  to  be  Danish;  and  the  begianiiigof  a 
trench,  or  breast- work,  which  extends  to  every  accessible  pait  ui 
the  Isle,  thrown  up  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  the  Cifil 
Wai-s.  Innumerable  quarries  appear  from  this  spot;  and  htm 
many  places  the  whole  Isle  appears  like  a  map. 

The  rocks  on  this  side  of  the  peninsula  ri^  frequently  to  100  or 
150  feet;  and  large  masses  lie  scattered  on  the  shoee:  tbeseare 
composed,  according  to  Dr.  Maton,  of  calcareous  grit,  containing 

moulds^ 
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moulds,  or  larvct,  of  various  shells ;  and  emitting,  when  nibhed 
with  steely  a  bituminous  smell,  like  that  of  the  tapis  suillus.  The 
grit  is  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  paste;  but  the  moulds  of 
t^trochi,  vertebra^  &c.  which  the  stone  contains,  resemble,  in  their 
oonposidon,  the  hammitcs  of  Pliny;  for  the  granules  seem  to  unite 
only  by  the  natural  cohesive  power  of  their  surfaces.  In  some 
parts  of  the  rocks  are  immense  ammonitct;  and  regular  veins  of 
chert,  similar  to  those  near  Kiroeridge,  may  be  traced.  The 
cavities  of  these  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  innumerable  aquatic 
birds.  "  Whilst  we  were  making  our  observations,"  observes  the 
Doctor,  *'  gulls,  and  a  great  variety  of  water  fowl,  fluttered  over 
our  heads.  Amidst  the  screams  and  wild  notes  of  these  birds,  the 
roar  of  the  waves,  the  alpine  aspect  of  the  rocks,  and  the  dusk  of 
evening,  there  was  a  sort  of  gloomy  grandeur  that  highly  interested 
us." 

The  old  Castle,  generally  denominated  Bow  avd  Arrow 
Castle,  from  its  supposed  appropriation  to  that  mode  of  fighting, 
is  at  present  only  an  inconsiderable  ruin,  containing  scattered  rem- 
nants of  walls,  and  a  portion  of  the  keep.  The  rocks  near  it  exhi- 
bit a  truly  bold  and  romantic  appearance:  and  the  edge  of  the 
cliif,  to  which  probal^ly  the  site  of  the  original  building  extended, 
is  awfully  perpendicular.  The  erection  of  this  fortress  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  William  Rufus.  In  the  year  1142,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Empress  Matilda, 
u'hich  is  the  only  historical  anecdote  that  can  be  found  respecting 
it.  The  walls  are  of  a  pentagonal  form,  perforated  with  a  great 
number  of  loop-holes,  and  on  every  side,  towards  the  land,  are 
brackets,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  spaces,  through 
which  an  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  might  be  annoyed  without 
exposing  the  besieged. 

Near  the  Bill,  on  tlic  soutli,  and  almost  highest,  part  of  the 
Isle,  stand  the  Ligkt'Houses.  One  of  these  was  erected  in  the 
year  17 1^;  the  other  as  late  as  17  89.  The  upper,  or  Old  House, 
contains  two  rows  of  Argand  s  lamps,  furnished  with  metal  reflec- 
tors, very  highly  polished.  The  lower,  or  New  House,  has  six 
lamps  of  a  similar  construction,  the  light  of  which  is  increased  by 
M  m  3  a  lens 
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%  kns  o£  twenty*two  iaeks  diameter.  The  katern  of  ad 
k>use  are  glased  with  the  finest  plate  glais,  fixed  in  copper  fnim. 
(Iverj  expeoce  has  been  he^wed  on  the  lightly  to  reiKier  themn 
good  as  pottible;  hence,  in  clear  weather,  it  irequently  hspf/Mf 
that  they  are  visiUe  till  the  distance  is  so  gieat  as  to  snk  ^ 
helow  the  hprison. 

The  New  light-House  was  biult  by  WiUiam  Johia,  of  Wey- 

mouth,  at  the  ezpence  of  the  Trinity  Corporation*    It  h«  a  gmd 

and  t>leasing  effect  froi«  the  sooth ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  trefaitectiR, 

is  worthy  remark.    It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  with  pointed  m- 

dows,  and  iron  ballustnules  round  the  top:  the  hna  k  aaiol 

Vpon  n  circular  plan,  twenty  feet  in  diaoneter  at  the  base,  sod  tes 

at  the  topi  besides  the  cornice,  which  projects  two  feet  Tba 

height  of  the  whole  building,  from  the  base,  is  flixty-thne^ 

In  the  inside  is  a  geometrical  stair-case,  with  stone  steps,  niil^  and 

bannisters,  which  render  it  perfectly  safe  to  ascend  to  tbe  mj 

curious  apparatus  fixed  for  containing  the  light*  An  iucriptioaonr 

the  doorway  commemorates  the  munificent  fbuadeis,  who  sre»^ 

to  huve  erected  this  building  '^  For  the  Direction  and  Comfeftof 

Navigators,  the  Benefit  and  Security  of  Commerce  andtMa^ 

Memorial  of  British  Hospitality  to  all .  Nations.*'    Iti  distaso 

fjrom  the  cliff  is  inscribed  underneath.  ( 1  G0$  feet.)    ''IkMda&a 

thought,"  says  Dr.  Maton,  ''  that  light-houses,  aad  odier  bmld^ 

ing$  of  the  kind,  which,  from  their  very  design,  must  be  dnnbkt 

might  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  changes  on  the  coest  is  t  cct' 

tain  series  of  years,  aad  therefore  made  of  eminent  serrice  to  geo* 

logy;  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  this  idea  realised  by  tbeNev 

light- House  in  Portland."    The  very  important  serrice  of  to 

erections  may  be  appreciated  from  the  great  danger  of  Aetdfi^ 

cent  coast.    Innumerable  masses  of  rock,  juat  benesth  the  snr- 

i^ce  of  the  sea,  extend  in  a  south-west  direction  to  a  aaadeistit 

j  distance  off  the  coast,  and  eastward  even  as  far  as  St  Adbcl»» 

'  Head.    In  the  former  directipn  is  a  confiux  of  the  tides  fm  ^ 

\  French  and  English  shores.    These  combined  ctrcoDtttsnces  occf 

■ion  a  very  perilous  surf,  generally  known  by  4c  naine  of  tie  i2fl« 

^Portland. 
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Not  far  from  the  Light  Houses  is  a  remarkable  Cavern,  called 

Cave  Holcy  about  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty-one  deep.    Its 

shape  is  that  of  a  dome  perforated  at  the  top,  and  reaehing  a  good 

way  within  land.    Through  this  aperture,  in  stormy  weather,  a 

large  column  of  sea  water  is  frequently  forced  up  to  the  height  of 

several  feet.    The  inside  is  uncommonly  grand  and  striking;  and 

the  effect  is  heightened  by  a  ceaseless  solemn  roar  of  the  waves* 

Some  years  since,  a  vessel  from  Cowes,  of  forty  tons  burthen,  was 

dtiven  into  this  cave;  as  are  frequently^  small  crafV,  whose  sails 

may  be  seen^-through  the  hole.     In  the  west,  part  it  branches  into 

two  caverns,  whose  extent  it  is  said  has  never  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  Portland  Stonr  Quarriks  are  scattered,  more  or 

\essy   over  every  part  of  the  Isle;  but  those  of  most  repute  are  at 

Kingston.  At  this  place  is  a  pier,  whence  6OOO  tons  of  stone,  on  an 

average,  are  supposed  to  be  shipped  off  annually.    From  Mr. 

Smcaton's  accurate  description  of  these  Quarries  the  following  paY« 

ticalars  are  extracted. 

^^  In  the  Quarries,  the  first  stratum  is  one  foot  of  blackish  of 
reddish  earth ;  then  six  feet  of  cap^  or  stone,  but  not  fit  for  expor- 
tation. Below  this  is  the  bed  of  good  stone,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep;  and  beneath  it,  flint  or  clay.  In  some  parts  an  irregular 
^n  of  flint  runs  through  it  Under  the  good  vein  there  is  no 
more  good  stone.  The  stratum  of  stone  that  is  wrought  for  sale, 
lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  Island,  and 
with  not  .much  cover  of  earth  or  rubbish  upon  it.  There  are  se- 
veral beds  of  stone  lying  in  contiguity  one  above  another,  Varying 
in  thickness,  in  general  from  two  to  four  feet  and  upwards.  Thos6 
which  are  usually  called  the  merchantable  beds,  (on  account  of 
the  blocks  for  sale  being  produced  therefrom,)  are  universally  co- 
vered with  a  sti-atum  called  the  cap,  which  is  formed  erttirely  of  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  but  in  general  so  distinct  and  separate  iii 
their  forms^  that,  to  the  curious  naturalist,  their  species  seem  very 
easy  to  be  made  out;  but  as  they  in  a  considerable  degree  retain 
their  respective  figures,  (though  in  some  places  more,  some  less,) 
spaces  or  cavities  arc  left  between  them,  which  consequently  very 
much  diminish  the  coherence  of  the  mass;  but  yet  the  cementing 
M  m  4?  principle 
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principle  is  ao  fttron^  thst  the  whole  together  is  conaderaUy  kir' 
<)er  than  the  merchantable  beds;  and,  indeed,  so  hard,  that,  to  §iet 
rid  of  it  as  easily  as  poatible,  it  is  generally  blasted  c^  vidi  g^BK 
powder:  were  it  not  for  these  cavities,  the  cap-stone  would  not 
readily  be  worked  with  tools;  or,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  wonh 
working  at  a  place  where  there  is  so  great  plenty  of  stone  of  a 
better  quality ;  but  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  remove  it  in  the  coane  ot 
Vrorking  the  better  kind  of  stone,  though  by  far  the  greatest  pco- 
portion  is  blasted  in  fragments,  yet,  for  the  buildings  on  dbe 
Island,  the  cap-stone  is  in  general  use,  and  also  for  the  pieis  aid 
quay  walls  of  Weymouth  harbour;  and  for  several  rough  purposes 
under  water,  the  cap  would  make  quite  as  good  and  durable  vork 
«s  the  merchantable  blocks. 

'^  When  the  merchantable  beds  are  clearad  of  the  cap,  tbe 
qjiany  men  proceed  to  crosa-cut  the  large  flats,  which  are  loi 
bare  with  wedges  in  tbe  way  I  have  described  as  to  the  moor- 
atone;  only  the  wedges  are  not  so  numerous;  nor  does  PortlaaJ 
atone  split  so  evenly  as  the  granite;  and  frequently  in  the  splitting 
as  well  as  other  working,  of  this  stone,  oyster  and  other  fo^lsbelh 
are  discovered  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  merchantable  stona 
The  beds  being  thus  cut  into  distinct  lumps,  the  quany-man,  vitk 
|t  tool  called  a  kcTcl^  which  is  at  one  end  a  hammer,  and  at  tiie 
other  an  axe,  whose  edge  is  so  short  and  narrow,  that  it  approaches 
towards  the  shape  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  sturdy  blows,  sooa 
reduces  a  piece  of  stone  by  his  eye  to  the  lai^est  square  figpie 
which  it  will  ad|uit;  and  blocks  are  thus  formed,  from  half  atoa 
{o  ;six  or  eight  tons  weight,  or  upwards,  if  particularly  beqpoke. 

*'  When  I  viewed  the  simple  construction  of  their  carriages,  I 
could  pot  but  wonder,  upon  being  told  that  such  a  very  plain 
piece  of  machinery  was  all  (hey  had  for  getting  the  largest  blocks 
down  to  the  water-side ;  but  when  I  saw  the  application,  mj 
wonder  ceased.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  plane  upoa 
which  the  quarries  are  situated,  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  Isle  to  seaward  is  bounded  by  cliSs  al- 
most perpendicular,  yet  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  main  land 

of 
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ef  DoTsetihire,.  the  descent  is  more  moderate ;'  thou^  it  is  rather 
ffuick  «veTy  where.  It  did  not,  indeed,  at  once  occur  to  nie» 
thsitf  though  it  would  require  very  great  power  to  draw  largo 
stones  against  gravity,  or  up  hill,  and  even  a  considerable  one  to 
draw  thenl  upon  the  plain  ground ;  yet,  in  moving  down  hill,  their 
gravity  would  assist  them.  The  carriages  are  a  sort  of  carts, 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  pair  of  very  low  strong  wheels^ 
(as  well  as  I  remember,)  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  a  very 
thick  axle-tree,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  stout  planking,  or  platform, 
that  terminates  in  a  draught-tree,  for  steerage,  and  yoking  the 
cattle  to. 

**  The  wheels  and  platform  being  low,  the  blocks  are  the  more 
easily  loaded  thereon ;  and  a  necessary  power  is  employed,  ac« 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  block,  to  draw  it  to  tlie  commencement 
of  the  descent.  To  this  place  a  quantity  of  blocks  of  different 
sizes  have  been  at  leisure  times  previously  drawn;  and  one  of  thesa 
blocks,  of  a  suitable  size,  such  as  experience  has  pointed  out,  is 
by  a  strong  chain  attached  to  the  carnage  on  which  the  other 
block  is  placed,  which  is  then  drawn  forward  by  the  block  in  tow, 
till  they  are  got  sufficiently  on  the  slope  of  the  road  to  find  an  in- 
clination in  the  loaded  carriage  to  move  the  attached  block  ;  after 
which  the  horses  and  beasts  of  draught  are  taken  off,  except  such 
as.  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  guidance;  and  in  this  way  (the 
descent  being  continual  to  the  pier)  two  large  stones  are  got  down 
with  a  degree  of  ease  and  expedition  that  would  be  almost  imprac- 
ticable with  one  alone,  without  more  complicated  machinery. 
About  9000  tons  of  stone  are  supposed  to  be  dug  in  these  quarries 

yearly;'* 

Though 

*  Pordaad  stone  was  brought  Into  repute  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First^ 
%vho  employed  it,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  White-Hall.  After  the  fire  of  Lobdon,  it  wu  generally 
used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  erecting vthe  varioua  [fublic  edifices;  Sc. 
Paul's  Church,  the  Monument,  and»  m  fact,  almost  every  fabric  of  note  being 
built  with  it.  Dr.  Maton  observes,  that  the  name  of  Free^stone  is  very  expressive 
of  the  useful  property  of  the  Portland-stone,  in  enduring  to  be  cut  in  any  di- 
rection, whether  horisontal,  perpendicular,  or  panllel,  to  the  site  of  the  strata  $ 
irhile  it  bears  the  injuriet  of  the  weather  equally  weM  in  every  positioo« 
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Thovg^  the  uUiTes  of  Portfamd  are  such  a  siovt  nwcalarncr, 
•ad  fit  for  the  hard  labor  which  the  quarries  reqoiie,  tkm  m 
few  inalanoes  of  longenly  amongst  them;  probably  oviii|  to  i 
ftee  ate  of  spiriti.  it  is  related,  that  th^  were  aacieBdy  famoa 
for  flioging  slonesi  a  sort  of  ammanitioa  which  thb  Ish  voy 
pleotifally  supplies ;  and  hence  among  the  Bntoas,  act^nd  ibe 
same  of  BoUmm ;  and  horn  the  report  of  Dr.  Maton,  it  sbobi 
dicy  hare  not  totally  forgot  th«r  ancient  occnpation.  ^  It  ge9^ 
lally  happens  (ohserres  that  gentleman)  that  capacity  or  abUitj 
fer  the  labour  which  a  particular  situation  furnishes,  beoooes,  io 
a  succession  of  generations,  congenial  with  the  constitutioD  of  tbe 
people  by  whom  diat  labour  is  inherited*  We  talk  of  a  breed  of 
lace-horses ;  why  should  we  suppose  any  absurdity  in  a  ftrerdof 
qoarry-men  ?  I  was  amaaed  to  see  with  what  fiicilitj  these  people 
liAedy  and  divided,  masses  of  stone,  large  enough  to  deler  odi* 
nary  men  fiom  attempting  it*' 

A  singular  and  very  curious  custom  ia  said  to  obtun  m^ 
these  people,  of  a  nature  not  altogedier  dissimilar  to  the  Amenu 
one  of  BwuUing.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Portland  Cmtm^ 
and  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Sroeaton.  Admiring  the  strengtii  and 
healthy  appearance  of  the  men,  and  with  what  ease  and  expelh 
tion  they  performed  their  operations  in  the  stone  quarries,  **  I  ac- 
quired (he  observes)  of  my  guide,  Mr.  Roper,  where  they  wsM 
possibly  pick  up  such  a  set  of^  stout  hardy  fellowe."  "  ff  yoo  kses 
how  these  men  are  produced,"  replied  he,  ^  you  would  wcndff 
the  less;  fer  all  our  marriages  are  productive  of  children/'  Oi 
desiring  an  explanation  how  this  happened,  be  proceeded^  **  0^ 
people  here,  as  they  are  bred  up  to  hard  labour,  are  very  eirij 
in  a  ccndition  to  marry,  and  provide  for  a  family.  They  into- 
marry  with  one  another,  very  rarely  going  to  the  main  land  to 
seek  a  wife 4  and  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Isle,  from  ^ 
immemorial,  that  they  never  marry  till  the  woman  is  pregiant." 
"  But  prft}'/'  .^'-ys  I,  **  does  not  this  subject  yoiLto  a  gKAinm- 
ber  of  bastirds  ?  Have  not  your  Portlanders  the  same  kind  of  fie* 
klcncss  in  their  attachments,  that  Englishmen  aie  subject  toj  aw' 
in  consequence,  does  not  this  produce  many  iQcoaTeoisncies!'! 
_       .  "Now 
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*^  Kone  ftt  all/'  says  Roper;  **  for,  previous  to  my  arriTal  hen, 
tbeie  was  but  one  child  on  record  of  the  parish  raster,  that  bad 
becR  born  a  bastard,  in  the  compass  of  150  years.     The  mode  of 
courtship  here  is,  that  a  yoang  woman  never  admits  of  the  serious 
addresses  of  a  young  man,  but  on  the  supposition  of  a  tborougb 
probatimi.     When  she  becomes  with  child,  she  telb  her  mother; 
the  mother  telb  her  &ther ;  and  be  tells  his  son,  that  it  is  thea 
proper  time  to  be  married."     '*  But  suppose,   Mr.  Rqwr,  she 
does  not  prove  with  child,  what  happens  then  ?  do  they  live  togfr* 
tb«r  without  marriage  }  or,  if  they  separate,  is  not  this  such  an 
imputation  upon  her,  as  to  prevent  her  getting  another  suitor  ?** 
**  The  case  is  thus  managed/'  answered  my  friend.    ^  If  the  wo- 
man does  not  prove  with  child,  after  a  competent  time  of  court* 
ship,  they  conclude  they  are  ilot  destined  by  Providence  for  each 
other :  they  therefore  separate;  and  as  it  is  an  established  maxim^ 
which  the  Portland  women  observe  with  great  strictness,  never  t» 
admit  a  plurality  of  lovers  at  one  time,  their  honor  is  no-ways  tar- 
nished.    She  just  as  soon  (after  the  affair  is  declared  to  be  broke 
off)  gets  another  suitor,  as  if  she  had  been  left  a  widow,  or  that 
nothing  had  ever  happened,  but  that  she  had  remained  an  imma* . 
culate  virgin.*'    "  But  pray.  Sir,  did  nothing  particular  happen 
upon  your  men  coming  down  from  London  ?*'    ^  Yes,"  says  he, 
'*  our  men  were  much  struck,  and  mightily  pleased,  with  the  fa* 
cility  of  the  Portland  ladies ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  several  of 
die  women  proved  with  child ;  but  the  men  being  called  upon  to 
marry  them,  this  part  of  the  lesson  they  were  uninstructed  in ; 
and,  on  their  refusal,  the  Pcnrtland  women  arose  to  stone  them 
out  of  the  Isle ;  insomuch,  that  those  few  who  did  not  care  to 
take  their  sweethearts  for  better,  for  worse,  after  so  fair  a  trial^ 
were,  in  reality,  obliged  to  decamp.     On  this  occasion,  one  bas* 
tard  only  was  bom ;  but  since  then  matters  have  gone  on  accord* 
ing  to  the  ancient  custom." 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  above  causes,  and  their  almost  al« 
ways  marrying  among  themselves,  that  the  natives  express  a  de» 
gree  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  strangers  who  attempt  to  settle  in 
the  hle^  and  whom  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Kimbcrluu^ 
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l%e  depce  oC  nriatioadM|>  wlucli  tlicK  firequeot  mfefnainQ 
|mrfoce»  operato  likcwiK  to  prevent  tbat  appeannctofiuta 
iadmdoBk  wliich  is  comnoB  in  other  pbccs.  **  1  dink  tbei 
hm  povntj  Iwie  (okenes  »  certun  aotbor)  Aaa  is  aaypbcel 
ever  ww ;  mnd  where  it  ii  9(S  it  usoslly  proceeds  from  a  ki«( 
dying  befine  anj  of  hk  frmily  can  provide  ibr,  or  help  tono- 
lain  the  rest:  the  jomg  men  are  generally  vef7atta]tife,iBnii 
to  their  mothers;  nod  it  is  no  uocobumni  thing  to  kr 
ttj,  they  will  not  many  whilst  their  mothers  firt.  Tk 
I  of  GmwUami^  or  an  equal  distribution  of  lam)  aiwis 
hdis  of  n  &mily,  which  obtains  here,  no  dooht  condnccs  tnk 
same  end.  The  tvomcn  who  inherit  land  in  their  own  ri^r,  dsa 
the  priWIcge  of  doing  so ;  and  the  property  thus  aa|inniL  ti^ 
are  very  tenacious  of  parting  with,  looking  upon  it  as  a  ijspaii 
adl  what  they  never  earned*  A  man  has  been  kiioviifieeliii^t» 
lament  his  misfortone,  in  not  beiiig  able  to  Icnve  that  (d  Jsdiif' 
dren  which  his  father  left  to  him." 

Portland  has  evidently  undergone,  from  natufal  codtoIshb, 
many  alterations,  the  marks  of  which  are  every  where  visUe.  h 
l663y  the  great  pier  was  entirely  demolisbedy  and  iilied  opiii 
rubbish ;  the  ways  leading  from  the  piers  to  the  qoanies  kr 
tnmed  upside  down,  and  sank  at  several  places  abow  tiiBtf 
liDety  and  near  100  yards  of  earth  slid  into  the  sea.  In  Decnlcr, 
1734,  nearly  150  yards  on  the  east  side  gradually  gsre  vsy,  fok 
fell  into  the  sea,  occasioning,  by  the  shock,  huge  cbasais,  ioooe 
of  which,  between  the  Pier  and  the  Castle,  several  laiy  skddas 
were  discovered :  they  were  buried  between  two  stones  5et«^ 
m*ay9,  and  another  Ltid  over  them.  But  the  greatest  didctock 
place  as  late  as  the  year  1792 ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  ties* 
son  was  remarkably  wet,  «ls  was  the  case  in  l73^f  «bi<^^ 
the  blue  marie,  or  clay,  very  slippery :  the  week  prerorfii^fWff 
had  been  strong  gales  of  wind,  and  exceedingly  higji  lilies,  iftja 
drew  off  a  great  deal  of  the  rocks  and  beach,  that  scvfedis^^ 
tural  buttress  to  the  land  above. 

*'  Early  in  the  morning,  the  road  was  observed  to  ciscs  im 
rent;    this  continued  increasing,   and   before  tvro  o'clock,  w 
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'  g;round  had  sunk  several  feet,  and  was  one  continued  motion;  but 
^  uttended  with  no  other  noise  than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  se^ 
'  paration  of  the  roots  and  brambles,  and  now  and  then  a  falling 
'  rock.  At  night  it  seemed  to  stop  a  little,  but  soon  moved  again ; 
*  and  before  morning,  the  gi'ound,  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  tha 
water-side,  had  sunk  in  some  places  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  The 
^  «xtent  of  the  ground  that  moved  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
B  '  from  north  to  south,  and  600  yards,  from  east  to  west/'* 
f'  The  various  strata  of  which  this  Island  is  composed,  and  the 

inexhaustible  fund  which  its  shores  and  quarries  afford,  furnish 
abundant  speculation  to  the  curious  naturalist*    Near  the  Castle 
y         is  a  stratum  of  black  schistus,  or  coal-8tone«    It  is  found  on  tha 
outside  of  the  cliffs,  and  dug  horizontally:  it  rises  in  lamina?,  and 
r         is  of  two  sortS;  black  and  reddish.     When  bunit,  it  is  used  for 
.;        manure.     Another  species  of  stone,  called  sugar^candy-stone^  is 
^.         found  in  the  quarries  to  the  south-west :  one  sort  of  it  is  pale ; 
another  of  amber  color,  like  white  and  brown  sugar-candy.     In 
the  quarries  to  the  north-west,  in  the  vein  of  good  stone,  are  found 
many  petrified  shells.     The  cockle^  oyster^  muscle,  and  turbinated 
kind,  are  common.     Many  of  the  Iteart  kind,  and  some  of  the 
cornua  ammonisf  spirals^  or  ecrewsy  abound  in  the  free-stone; 
some  very  large,  -and  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  esteemed  as  very 
great  curiosities:  they  are  difficult  to  get  out,  being  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  stone,  are  very  friable,  and  frequently  break. 
,They  are  perfectly  solid ;  and  so  nicely  coiled  about  an  imaginary 
axis,  that  they  form  a  bore  as  equal  and  regular  as  that  of  a  ca- 
pillary glass  tube.   .  But  what  justly  excites  amasement,  is  tha 
Portland  Beach,  called  the  ChesU£ank4    This  singular  curiosity 

particularly 
♦  Hutcbins's  Dorset,  Vol.  II.  p.  366. 


+  There  is  a  large  cornua  ammonis  at  Wilton,  ukcn  out  of  one  of  the  stones 
dug  for  the  foundation  of  Westminster  Bridge.  A  pctrilied  trunk  of  a  tree  was 
f  uund  in  digging  stone  for  Black  Friars  Bridge. 

}  **  A  work  of  Nature  so  regular  in  its  form/ must  necessarily  have  a  regular 
cause:  what  this  cause  may  be,  seems  not  to  be  obvious;  but  it  certainly  is  well 
worthy  the  aUention  of  the  skilful  naturalist.     It  would  seem  not  to  have  had 

itt 
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|«rticQlaiIy  ftttncted  (be  fttteadon  of  Dr.  Malon,  irfioae-*dani|p- 
tion  of  it  is  both  correct  ud  wumated.  ^  The  Oteal-^BeBk,"  k 
obeerves,  **  m  one  of  the  eaoit  exCnordinaiy  ridges  or  shdvcs«l 
pebMcs  in  £nn>pe,  and  perhaps  the  longesty  except  tiiat  of  Ik- 

kt  origia  it  a  very  raaote  period ;  for  tbe  irr^gnltfitiet  that  tht  aca  had  ynAd 
in  the  ancicot  coast  were  still  very  distinct  upon  tbe  salt  water  creek*  (wiikfc,  b 
I  have  already  said,  every  where  runs  behind  it,  till  its  final  jiinciion  wi^  ar 
shore;]  whereas  in  any  great  length  of  time,  they  must  have  beea  so  laradd 
apon  by  frost,  rain,  and  wind,  as  to  have  been  obliterated ;  since  the  p»^ 
beach,  like  aa  immense  bulwarks  defends  tbcm  from  die  imotediale  aciiaa  of 
the  sea'a  making  any  farther  eocroachmcota.  It  will  aecm  alto^  that  this  bod 
aras  formed  somewhat  suddenly,  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  once  a  «irfimcr  to  fbe 
ancient  coast;  for,  had  a  quantity  of  pebbles  been  washed  up  from  the  sea,  a^ 
brought  to  the  shore  gradually,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  ib 
action  that  brought  them  thus  far,  should' drop  them  short  of  the  shore,  sad  fax 
heap  them  upon  it;  in  which  case  no  salt  water  creek  would  have  beea  ftinarii 
for  then  the  irregular  bays  in  the  shore  would  have  been  first  filled  ap,  and  Ae 
whole  mass  brought  forward  in  the  same  kind  of  fair  curve  aa  we  now  iad  far 
it.  But  from  whence  such  a  mass  of  pebbles  should  come,  as  rery  soon  to£ofs 
so  great  a  barricade,  as  to  shut  out  the  sea,  is  a  problem  not  seeming  to  admit  of 
an  easy  solution. 

•*  It  farther  appears,  that  this  beach,  lying  in  such  a  direction  aa  to  noon 
the  full  action  of  the  south-west  seas,  the  component  pebbles  are  of  so  loecea 
uture,  that  every  tide  makes  an  apparent  change  in  die  manner  of  its  slope  to 
•eaward ;  which  being  formed  into  a  sort  of  steps,  or  benches,  aasvciaUe  to 
the  last  high  water  mark,  these  range  regularly  for  a  considerable  lenigth,  ai^ 
seldom  remain  the  same  for  several  tides  together.  In  time  of  storms,  gttx. 
quantity  of  the  pebbles  are  driven  over  the  summit;  and  aa  there  is  no  power 
acting  in  a  contrary  direction  to  bring  them  back  again,  one  might  at  first  be  led 
to  soppose,  the  whole  beach  to  be  in  a  slow  state  of  progression  towards  thr 
shore,  and  that  in  time,  it  would  fill  up  the  salt  creek.  Bot,  in  cootradictios  to 
this  idea,  that  four,  five,  or  aix  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pebbles,  there  U 
every  where  a  strong  mound  of  blue  clay,  having  the  same  general  shape  as  the 
beach.  This  one  can  hardly  imagine  to  be  in  a  moving  sute;  and  though  ifaera 
may  be  an  endless  succession  of  pebbles  coosuntly  washing  up  from  the  sea,  lo 
supply  the  place  of  those  washed  over  the  summit,  yet  still,  why  there  is  not  a 
gradual  encroachment  upon  the  salt  creek,  does  not  readily  appear.  Was  ihers 
any  considerable  discharge  of  land-water  by  thta  creek,  that  would  doabtleaa 
keep  it  clear,  and  tbe  reflux  of  the  salt  water  may  scnnewhat  tend  to  the  same 
and ;  but  yet  its  reflux  seems  far  too  languid  m  be  snficient  for  the  parpoae.'* 
Smcatm*i  History  of  ike  Bijstme  Light  Hoiue^ 
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mel,  in  Polish  Pruffiia.  Its  kngth  is  suf^oeed  to  be  about  seven- 
teen miles.  Its  breadth  is  in  some  places  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  pebbles  are  so  loose,  that  hoxses'  legs  sink  almost  knea 
deep  at  every  step ;  but  a  traveller  of  any  curiosity  ^ould  by  no 
m^ans  neglect  to  examine  the  productions  of  this  pebbly  desart» 
With  reg^d  to  the  pebbles  themselves,  they  in  general  consist  of 
Mrfaite  calcareous  (known  by  the  name  of  Portland)  pebbles;  but 
there  are  many  of  quartz,  jasper,  chert,  and  a  variety  of  other 
substances.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  gradually  diminish 
in  size,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  main  land,  being  very  lit* 
tie  larger  than  horse-beans  towards  Abbotsbury ;  though  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bank,  they  are  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  We  found  the  edge  to  the  right  by  far  the  firmest,  and 
easiest  for  our  horses,  especially  as  the  pebbles  were  somewhat 
bound  together*  by  the  marine  plants  growing  in  patches  along  the 

water-side."* 

The  channel  adjoining  the  beach  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  a 
south- wesl  wind  sets  right  in  shore,  and  brings  with  it  a  terrible 
sea.  When  a  ship  has  the  misfortune  to  be  embayed,  her  best 
chance  is,  if  she  can  carry  sail,  to  make  bold  with  Portland, 
where  there  is  a  strong  outset :  but  should  all  endeavors  fail,  and 
the  crew  be  reduced  to  the  dismal  necessity  of  running  ashore, 
they  should  do  it  with  a  press  of  sail,  to  force  the  ship  on  the  beach, 
and  remain  on  board  a  few  seas,  which  generally  settles  the  ship, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  of  reaching  land :  but  if  they  leave  the 
ship,  the  sea  is  so  heavy,  and  the  undertonso  great,  that  there 
remains  little  prospect  of  saving  Jife.f 

When  vessels  coming  from  the  west,  omit  to  keep  a  good  offing, 
or  are  taken  by  contrary  winds,  and  cannot  weather  the  high  road 
of  Portland,  but  are  driven  between  the  Island  and  the  main  land, 
they  perish  without  remedy.  And  it  is  observed,  that  more  Dutch 
ships  are  lost  here  than  any  other,  almost  every  year,  especially 
in  winter;  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  their  charts,  and  not  allowing  for  the  true  variations  of  the 
compass. 

It 

•  Wcitem  Countta,  Vol  I.  p.  63,  t  Hutchiiu. 
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It  18  impossible  for  any  people  to  be  more  ready,  or  to  la 
greater  risk,  than  the  Porthmd  roeo  do,  to  saTe  the  liva  of  tboa 
who  have  the  misfortuiie  to  be  wrecked  on  their  coast:  bat  (s 
these  occaaiona*  to  the'  disgrace  of  law  and  homaiiity,  they  plun- 
der without  remorse.  In  stormy  seasons,  they  watch  ibr  tixir 
prey  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  frequently  pick  op,  dui^ 
their  search  on  the  coast,  Taloables  of  diflferent  kinds.  Hiis  a- 
▼age  custom,  encouraged  formerly  by  grants  of  wrecb  to  Lorsi 
of  Manors,  is  still  permitted  from  motires  of  mistaken  lenity.* 

*  In  condudiog  thii  description  of  Donetshire,  we  must  acknowledge  tk 
▼ery  material  atsiitance  derived  from  Hotchins't  Hialory.  The  mm  of  nl» 
ble  information  conuined  in  that  work,  hat  been  of  signal  bcne6t;  oat  oij 
from  its  own  intrimic  imporunce,  but  likewiae  from  its  icndering  putctslai 
mcarchci  lot  necessary,     . 
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OF   THE 

Principal  BooHsj  Mapi^  and  Vitws^  that  have  leen 
published  in  Illustration  of  the  Topography  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  contained  in  this  Volume^ 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Many  Authors  have  published  Collections,  &c.  towards  a  History  of 
this  County :  but  a  complete  Flistor^  has  not  yet  been  effected.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  PoLwkELE's  Topographical  Works  are  the  latest,  and  the 
most  copious.  By  his  Prospectus,  he  engaged  to  include  the  whole 
County  m  Three  Folio  Volumes;  towards  which  he  published  (in  1793) 
the  Second  Folume,  containing  "  Ttte  First  Part  of  the  CliorograpfdcaL 
Survey  of  Devonshire,"  Part  of  the  First  yolume  was  published  in 
1797.  This  contains  the  Natural  History  of  the  County,  with  some 
Dissertations  relating  to  the  British  Period,  l*he  same,  with  addi- 
tional Information,  was  published  in  a  small  Quarto  Volume,  entitled, 
"  Historical  f^iexvs  of  Devonshire,"  lliis  Series  he  proposed  to  com- 
plete in  Five  Volumes,  but  only  one  has  appeared.  Another  Portion  of 
Mr.  Polwhele's  History  is  now  printing. 

Smeaton's  '*  History  qfthe  Edystone  Light-House"  large  Folio>  witR 
Plates. 

Sir  William  Pole's  '*  Cnllecti&ns  toward  a  Description  ^  Devon" 
shire"  was  published  in  One  Volume,  4to.  1791. 

*'  A  Surrey  qf  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  with  a  List  qf  the  Parish 
Churches,"  &c.  4to.  Itp. 

"  j4  complete  History  of  (M  the  ReUgims  Houses  in  the  Counties 
<if  Devomhire  and  Cormvail,  4rc.  by  tfte  Rev,  fFiUiam  Jones,  A.  J?." 
12mo.  1779. 

"  Picturesque  Excursions  in  Devon  and  ComxvaU,  bv  J.  H.  Jchns, 
and  T.  H.  Williams,*'  large  8vo.  witli  Etchings.  Iwo  Numbers 
published. 

"  The  Chorographical  Description,  or  Surrey^  qf  the. County  qf 
Devon,  collected  by  the  Travail  of  Tristram  Bisdon,"  first  printed  in 
2  Volumes,  8vo.  1714  :  re-published  in  the  same  Size  in  1723.  The 
Second  Volume  of  this  Edition  was  corrected  from  a  more  perfect  MS. 
in  the  Possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  of  Berry-Pomeroy.  Some 
Portion  of  this  Work  has  bleen  augmented,  &c*  by  Mr.  WUtiam  Chapple> 
of  Exeter,  under  the  Title  of 

Voi.ir.  •     Kn  ^^  A  Review 
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'^  A  Rrciew  of  Part  of  Rtsdum's  Smyeu  qf  Devon  :  etmUaaia^  Ae 
general  Description  qf  the  CoinUy ;  with  Cknrections,  AnmMttOM, 
and  AdditioTur     1  Volume,  4to.  1785. 

"  DanmonH  Orientals  iUustrts;  or.  The  iForthies  qf  Devon;  a 
Work  xuherHn  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  qf  the  most  Jiantms  Dkiiaa, 
Statesmen,  Swordsmen,  Phusicians,  Writers^  and  other  eminent  Perscss^ 
Natives  ef  that  most  noile  Province,"  &c.  by  Joha  Prince,  Vkar  of 
Berry-Poineroy,  Exeter,  Folio  1701,  p.  600. 

*'  A  plain  and  easy  Method,  sfieadn^  haw  the  Office  qf  Overseer  cf 
the  Poor  nuw  be  managed,  toherel^  tt  may  be  900/.  per  Anman  Ad- 
vantage to  the  County  qf  Devon,  without  abating  tfie  fTeekbf  Reiiefif 
any  Poor,  or  doing  a  Penny  Damage  to  any  Person,  By  Ridari 
Dunning,  Gentleman,  London,  1685,"  4ta 

John  Vowell,  alias  Hoker,  wrote,  in  1584,  a  "  Description  qft^s 
City,  (Exeter,)  and  qf  the  sundry  Assaults  ^ven  to  the  sameJ"  Tbs 
was  reprinted  in  Vol.  11.  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  and  aikerwardi,  «itli 
other  Pieces  by  the  same  Author,  in  4to.  under  the  lltle  of  "  Tlr 
antiquated  Description  and  Account  qf  the  City  qf  Exeter :  in  Thtt 
Parts;'  &c. 

*'  Remarkable  Antiquities  of  the  City  qf  Exeter;  giving  an  Acanat 
qf  the  Laws  and  Customs  qf  the  Place,"  &c.  by  Richard  izadce.  Stcl 
1677  and  1681.  This  was  reprinted  in  1731,  1734,  and  1741.  Sace 
of  these  were  edited  by  his  don,  Samuel  Izacke,  Esq.  who  also  pi3i>- 
Ibhed  an  "  Alphabdical  Register  qf  Persons  who,  by  ffiU,  ^c,  gore 
Money  or  Tenements,  SfC,  fir  the  Relief  qf  the  Poor,**  &c.  LondsD, 
Sva  1736. 

Mr.  Brice,  a  Printer  of  Exeter,  is  now  printing  a  History  of  that 
City,  in  Numbers :  and  Two  other  similar  Works  are  announced  &r 
Publication. 

*'  An  Essay  towards  a  History  qf  Bidrford,"  by  John  Watkini, 
Sva  1792. 

An  Historical  Account,  with  several  Prints,  of  £x£T£r  Cathe- 
dral, h^s  been  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti^aries,  in  laip 
FoUo.  The  Historical  Part  by  Dean  Lyttleton,  and  Sur  Henry  Engfe- 
field,  Bart,  and  the  Plan^  Elevations,  and  Sections,  from  Drawings  bf 
Mn  J.  Carter 

«  Memoirs  qf  the  Antiquities  qf  Tiverton;*  &c.  by  a  Gentknun, 
8vo.  1713. 

"  Historical  Memoirs  qf  the  Town  and  Parish  qf  Tiverton/*  &c.  by 
Martin  Dunsford,  Merchant,  Exeter.    4ta  1790,  p.  460.. 

*'  The  Laxvs  and  Statutes  qf  the  Stannarie  qf  Devon.**  Loodoa 
printed  1600,  Folio;  at  which  lime  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  Lord 
warden. 

"  Here  foloy/th  the  Cortfofmacyoti  qf  the  Charter  perteaninge  to  aU 
the  Tynners  wjthyn  the  Countey  qf  Deconshyre,  toith  mere  Statutes 
also  made  at  Crockervntorre,  by  the  hole  Assent  and  Consent  qfaithe 
sayd  Tymert,  yn  the  Yer^  qf  the  Beygne  qf  our  Sovcreync  LardKysge 

Hcsry 
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Henry  FIIL  the  Secund  Yere,  Here  endeth  the  Statutes  qfthe  Stannary, 
imprented  yn  Tavystoke,  the  XX  Day  of  August,  ifte  Yere  qf  the 
S^ygne  off  oar  Soveryne  Lord  Kynge  Henry  tfte  FHI,  the  XX FI  Yere. 
Godssave  the  Kynge"  This  singular  Book  consisted  of  1(3  Leaves, 
4to. 

The  following  Numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
contain  Papers  relating  to  this  County: — No.23.  Account  of  a  Load-Stone, 
5fO  Pounds  Weight,  moving  a  Necale  at  Nine  Feet  Distance.  No.  69. 
Observations  on  the  Mines.  No.  204.  Oliver's  Observations  on  the 
Lay  Well  near  Brixham.  No.  424.  AtweU*s  Account  of  the  tame. 
No.  316.  Dr,  Bury's  Method  of  manuring  Land  with  Sea-Sand. 
No.  474.  Dr.  Huxham's  Description  of  a  fine  Stalactite,  found  at 
Cat-down,  near  Plymouth.  In  Vol.  LI,  is  Dean  Milles's  Description  of 
the  Bovey  Coal.  In  Vol.  LXiV,  is  Mr.  Walsh's  Account  of  the  broad 
Marine  Torpedo,  found  in  Torbay. 

Some  miscellaneous  Information  concerning  this  County  is  contained 
in  the  following  Works. 

"  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  qf  the  West  qf  England;*  2  Vols. 
8vo. 

"  Shaw's  Tour  through  the  fTestem  Counties,"  8vo. 

**  Maton's  Obsercations  on  the  Western  Counties,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

*'  Warner's  Walk  into  the  Western  Counties,  8vo. 

'*  Gilpin's  Observations  on  the  Western  Parts  qf  England,"  8vo. 

VIEWS,  MAPS,  PLANS,  &c. 

Plymouth  Citadel  was  engraved  by  Mosley,  from  a  Drawing  by 
Mace,  in  1737  ;  and  by  Rocque. 

A  Geometrical  Plan  and  West  Elevation  of  Pb/mouth-Dock,  ,ynth 
the  Ordnance  Wharfs,  &c.  by  Milton ;  Canot,  Sc.  1756. 

View  of  the  New  Baths  and  Long  Room  near  Plymouth,  1766. 
View  of  Ditto,  with  the  adjoinmg  Country,  engraved  by  Mason,  from 
a  Drawing  by  Northcote, 

•    A  Geometrical  Plan  and  West  Prospect  of  Stoke  Town,  &c.  was  de- 
signed by  Milton,  and  engraved  by  Fourdrinier. 

In  the  Archives  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  among  the  Drawing  t 
given  by  Bishop  Lyttelton,  are  the  South  Front  of  the  Old  GuUdJuUl, 
and  the  Saxon  Door-Case  of  the  Castle  at  Exeter  j  and  Two  Saxofn 
Fonts  at  Alphington  and  Stoke-Canon. 

Several  Views  of  Edystone  Light-House,  were  engraved  by  Short, 
Winstanley,  Hulsberg,  &c. 

A  View  of  Tavistock,  by  Delafontaine,  eneravedby  Parr,  1741.  A 
South  West  View  by  Buck,  1734.  A  South  View  of  Ford  Abbey  was 
engraved  by  Buck,  1734. 

Four  Views  of  Mount  Edgecombe,  by  Chatelain,   after  Lambert. 

Three  by  Mason^  after  the  same  Artist.    Another  by  fiadeslade  and 

N  n  2  Tomi< 
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Toms.    One  from  the  Blodd]o^ie»  by  Maaoa.    A  Geseni^a 
Two  Shee^,  by  Canot. 

Mesvt.  Buck  engraved,  in  1736,  West  and  North- West  Ykwi  rf 
^e  City  of  Exeter. 

Fairlove's  Map  contains  Views  of  (he  Qfthedral,  QoUyt  (^"Hp*- 
House,  and  ffark/umse,  in  Exeter. 

Rocque*s  Map,  engraved  by  H.  Wkite  ia  1744,  h^s  NvtkaidVm 
Viewi  of  tke  Cathedral,  Exe  Bridge,  iForkkou»e,  GmiikaH  Ca^ 
CUy-Honitaly  City  and  OaaityrHo^iiak  and  the  Qutom-HmiK,  fan 
Trew*8  Ware. 

^ougemorU  Castle,  by  Grose  ^d  Sparrow. 

Buck  published  a  brge  View  of  Powderham  Castk  in  1745. 

Kip  engraved  Eight  Views  and  Plains  of  the  Ta/wn  of,  P^swidi,  a 
1677-8,  with  a  View  of  the  Dock- Yard  near  Plymouth- 
Two  Views  of  Plymouth  Fort  from  St-  Nicholas*!  Island,  api  i 
fiamoaze  and  Plymouth-Dock,  from  Mount  Edeecumbe,  wcrepaiuwi 
by  Lambert  and  Son,  from  the  Drawings  of  Cnaries  BampfyWc,  &^ 
and  engraved  by  Ma^n.  A  North  View  of  the  Town,  aud  West 
IVospect  of  the  Dock,  by  Puck,  1736. 

Other  Views,  by  Budt,  are,  Eatt  View  oiBtickfestre  (Bodfatki^.^ 
Abbey.  View  of  Tavistock  Abbey.  South-West  View  of  OfkiJl 
Priory.  East  View  of  Buckland  Priory.  South- East  View  of  frtte- 
9toke  Priory.  East  View  of  Dartington  Temple-  Two  \iew»  d 
Powderham  Castle.  South  View  of  Berry-Pomeroy  Castle.  Swtt- 
East  View  of />ar/«jouM  Castle.  Tircrton  Castle.  An4  South  \!Cf  si 
Okehampton  Castle. 

A  good  Prospect  of  Torr  Abbey  is  in  the  Monasticoa,  YoL  0.  ^M, 

Castle-Hill  was  engraved  by  S^aud,  Vitr.  Brit.  Vol  1  p.  7«-'A 
Another  by  Watts,  in  his  Views  of  beats. 

**  Monastic  Benudns  and  Ancient  Castks,"  by  Moote  and  Mv^ 
Bvo.  has  many  Views  of  Antiquities  in  Devon. 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  by  John  Hocque,  wa«  n^^^ 
K.White,  1744,  in  Two  Sheets,  with  North  and  West  View  of  w 
Cathedral,  &c.    This  was  reduced  and  published  in  One  Sheet,  I'W. 

Exeter  Cathedral.  Hollar  and  Vertue  engraved  small  Views  of «; 
and  King,  the  West,  North,  and  South  Sides.— The  greatJi^ 
Window,  executed-in  Stained  Glass,  by  Mr.  William  Peckia,  of  i*"! 
was  engraved  by  Pranker,  1769.— {igraved  on  a,  smaller  bcale  t>j 
Coffin,  in  Exon.  1772. 

A  Ground  Plot  of /*«i  Dumtiofuorum,  in  Stnkeley's  luneraiy,  K^ 
73,  74.  The  Doctor  makes  mention  of  an  old  Plan.of  Ueter,  ttf" 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Saxton*s  Dcoonia  Comitatus,  1575,  engraved  bv  B^gea^^^"^ 
divided  into  Hundreds :  this,  however,  is  done  in  SfeeisM^ift  ^^ 
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Plan  of  Exeter,  an4  the  Arms  of  Penoiu  who  have  borne  Tulet  of 
Nobility. 

Another  new  and  accurate  Map,  on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile>. 
from  an  actual  Survey  by  BeDJamin  Donn,  was  engraved  by  JeflferysA  * 
1765,  on  12  Sheets,     rlans  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Exeter,  of  tho 
Town  and  Citadel  of  Plymouth,   Stoke-Town,  and  Plymouth- Dock; 
are  at  the  Comers;  with  a  reduced  Map  on  one  Sheet,  and  an  Index. 

Hollar  engraved  a  Map  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Plymouth,  1623, 
inserted  in  Whitens  Account  of  the  Siege  of  that  Place,  4to.  1644. 
Various  other  Plans  and  Prints  have  been  published  of  this  Town  and  ^ 
Plymouth-Dock. 


:  DORSETSHIRE. 

i  The  Rev,  John  Coker  made  an  Attempt  towards  a  Description,  which 

J  was  called  "  A  Survey  of  Dorsetshire,  containing  the  Antiquities  and 

V.  Natural  History  qf  thaJt  County,  with  a  particular  Description  qf  aU 

the  Places  qf  Note,  tmd  ancient  Seats,  which  give  Light  to  tnanu 

curious  Parts  qf  ^English  History.    Extracted  from  DoMesday-Book, 

and  other  valuable  Records ;  ana  a  copious  Genealogical  Account  (f 

t  Three  Hundred  qf  the  principai  Fasmties,  xvith  their  Arms,  on  Six 

i  Copper  Plates.  1732,"  thin  Folio. 

The  above  is  a  most  incorrect  and  unintelligible  Edition,  leeminglv 
printed  from  loose  Notes  by  Mr.  Coker ;  these  falling  into  the  Handti 
'  of  Mr.  Earbury,  a  Nonjuring  Clergyman,   whose  Proposals  for  theiic 

Publication  not  meeting  Encouragement,  the  MS.  was  sold  bv  him  to 
Mr.  Wilcox,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  sent  them  into  the  World  in 
their  unconnected  and  discordant  State.  A  corrected  Copy  it  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe. 

The.  most  ample  and  satisfactory  Account  of  Dorsetshire,  is  comprised 
in  Two  Volumes,  Folio,  by  the  bte  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hutchins :  This 
was  first  published  in  1774,  under  the  lltle  ot— "  The  History  and 
Antiquities  qf  the  County  of  Dorset;  conmHedfrom  the  best  and  most 
ancient  Historians,  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,  and  other  valuable 
Records  and  MSS.  in  the  Public  Offices,  Libraries,  andprivate  Hands, 
With  a  Copy  qf  Domesday-Book,  ai%d  the  Inquisitio  Gheldi  for  the  - 
County,  Interspersed  witn  some  renmrkMe  Particulars  of  Natura^ 
History ;  and  adorned  with  a  correct  Map  qf  tlie  County,  and  Fiextfs 
qf  Antiquities,  Seats  qf  the  Nobilitu  and  Gentry,  4"C."  Mr.  Gougb 
his  imdertaken  to  re-publish  "  a  Second  Edition,  corrected,  aug" 
mented,  and  improrced,**  in  Three  large  Folio  Volumes.  IVo  of  these 
lure  published. 

'*  A  View  of  the  principal  Towns,  Seats,   Antiquities,  and  othen . 
remarkable  Particulars  in  Dorsiet,   compiled  from  Mr.  Hutchins*s 
History  qf  that  County,   London,    1773,"     was  published  for  the 
Benefit  of  Mr.  Hutchins's  Widow  and  Daughter^  he  dying  before  his 
VVori^  was  completely  printed. 

"  7^ 
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«'  The  Civil  Divinon  of  the  County  of  Dorset^  methodica&f  di^ 
and  arranged,  by  Edward  Bortvell,  1795,  8vo.*' 

The  BQroug[h$  of  Dorsetshire  are  amply  described  in  Willis's  "Kdlik 
Parliamentarta :"  in  Douglas's  "  Cases  of  Controverted  Ekctkm; 
4  Vols.  8vo.  and  in  the  "  History  qf  Boroughs"  3  Vols.  8va  1T92. 

In  Dr.  Stukeley's  '<  Itinerarium  Curiasum,**  is  a  particular  Aaxm 
of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Dorchester,  with  Plates. 

Several  Pamphlets  have  been  published  concerning  Wejmouth,  par- 
ticularly '*  The  New  f^eymouth  Guide,'*  18ma  1798 ;  and  an  "Aeaxsi 
qf  Weymouth  and  Afelcombe  Regis,"  &c.  1800. 

A  History  and  Description  of  Sherborne  Castle  and  Ahkey,  hn 
been  published  in  the  39th  Volume  of  "  The  Weekly  Eoteitaiaer; ' 
chiefly  compiled  from  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

"  A  Brirf Relation  qf  Sir  WaUer  Raleigh's  Troubles,  xaAtktela^ 
axvay  the  Lands  and  Castle  qf  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,"  1669, 4tQ. 

"  The  nearest,  and  truest,  and  most  inqnirtial  Relation  ofdik 
late  Occurrences  which  both  happened  at  Slierbome  Castkaiidikfft' 
abouts,  fyc"     London,  1642,  4to. 

"  History  qf  tJte  Totm  and  County  rf Poole,  xvith  its  Charter,  A.B. 
1568,"  8vo.  1791. 

•*  An  exact  and  true  Relation  in  relieving  the  resolute  GerriM  si 
Lytne,  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Earle  i  Wv- 
'uncke.  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  besieged  bv  Frintx  Manrn, 
the  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  his  Irish  Rogues :  together  tath  ike  Ion 
Fowlet,  &c."  1644,  4to. 

"  Joanereidos;  or.  Feminine  Valour :  eminently  discorered  is  fat- 
Countru  Women,  at  the  Siege  qf  Lyme,  «^c.  by  James  Stmg,''  re- 
printed 1674. 

"  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  Earle  qf  ffarakke,  Ud 
High  Admiral  qf  England,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (jf /w« 
if'ith  an  exact  Diurnal  qf  all  the  special  and  remarkabk  Pasn^c^ 
have  happened  during  the  Siege  qf  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  ^^"*J 
Maurice,  his  Forces,  frotn  the  2ist  qf  February  to  the  present,  \w. 
4to. 

"  Txtx)  Letters  to  Lord  Fairfax,  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfia,  hu^, 
cofwerning  his  besieging  Sherborn  ;  the  oilier  to  Sir  TAomsfetrfii 
from  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  qf  the  Figlit  at  Shaftesbury, 
xvith  the  Clubmen  qf  Dorset,  ffilts,  and  Somerset,  xvUk  their  m' 
leader  brought  to  S/ierbom,  Aug,  3,  1645,"  4to. 

Lulworth.  Account  qf  La  Trappe  Nunnery,  at  that  Place,  «» 
published  in  .the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1801,  p.  P!?3. 

"  Obserctions  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  rdative  (^^ 
Picturesque  Beauty,"  &c.  by  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  8vo,  im  ^ 
Tour  to  the  West  qf  England  in  1788,"  by  the  Key.  S^haw,^ 
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And  "  Obstrcations  relative  chiefly  to  the  Natural  History,  Piciu* 
tesque  Scenery,  and  AiUiqaities,  of  tlie  tVestern  Counties  of  England, 
7}u^  in  the  Years  1794  and  1796,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Maton, 
Salisbury,  2  Vols*  8vo.  contain  many  Particulars  relating  to  this  County, 

VIEWS,  SEATS,  MAPS,  &c. 

Corfe  Castle,  by  Buck,  in   1773.     Two  Views  by  Grose,  engraved 
by    Canot  and  Godfrey,  1772. 

Sherborne  Castle,  South  View,  by  Buck,   1733. 

Sherborne  Abbey,  its  Seal,  and  those  of  Shqftesbury  and  Ahbotsburtf, 
were   engraved  by  Vertue,  and  copied  in  Hutchins's  History. 

Sherborne  Church,  South  East  View,  by  Buckler,  lately  published  by 
Subscription. 

f^eynvouth  Castle,  engraved  by  Buck,  1773  ;   another  by  Grose  and 
Hall,  1772. 

Portland  old  and  ttexv  Castle,  by  Perry,  copied  in  Hutchins. 

Hutchins's  History  of  this  County  contains  the  following  Seats,  and 
other  Views. 

Kingston  Murwood,  by  Tomkins  and  Picot.  MeUniry  Totver  and 
Strangevxnfs  Castle,  by  Price,  Walker,  and  Hall.  Fleet  and  Upway, 
by  Price,  Picot,  and  Bayley.  Merley,  by  T.  Bonnor.  Charborough, 
Ditto.  IVimbome  St,  Giles,  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Seat,  by  W.  Walker, 
and  Vivares.  Chantmarle,  by  Picot.  Phtmber,  by  Tomkins  and 
Mazell.  Clifton-Gate,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  by  Tomkins  and  Picot. 
Sydling,  by  J.  Barley.  Cerne  Church  and  Abbey,  also  the  Giant,  or 
Abbey  Barn,  by  J.  Bayley.  fTareham,  Blandfin-d,  and  Brit^t^^ 
Churches ;  the  first  and  last  by  Bayley. 

Banston,  the  Seat  of  Mr.  Ryves,  by  Heame  and  Watts,  1770. 

Messrs.  Buck  engraved,  in  1733,  Views  of  Milton  Abbey,  Norths 
IVest.  Abbotsbury  Abbey,  North,  and  Bindon  Abbey,  South.  They 
also  engraved  a  North-East  View  of  Lulxvorth,  a  North-East  View  of 
Chidiock,  and  a  South  View  of  Corfe  Castle, 

Hooker  engraved  a  fine  View  of  Milton  Abbey,  with  the  EarJ  ot 
Dorchester's  Seat,  for  Mr.  Hutchins's  Ist  Edition. 

Stalbridge  Cross,  engraved  for  Mr.  Hutchins,  by  Basire. 

Lulworih  Castle,  engraved  in  Two  Views,  by  Basire.  Others  of  th« 
Core,  and  Bindon  Abbey. 

Jlie  Roman  Amphitlieatre,  Poundbury,  Maiden  Castle,  and  Egger- 
den  Camps,  by  Bayley,  are  in  Hutchms ;  as  is  also  Ibemium,  (H^ood* 
bury  Hill,  J 

The  most  ancient  Map  of  Dorset,  was  drawn  by  Remigtus  Hogen- 
bergius,  1575,  and  published  by  Saxton. 

A/air 
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A  fair  Map  of  Dorset  is  in  the  King's  Library,  18  D.  IE  TU 
Margin  contains  \'iews  of  the  Sea  Poru,  and  other  curious  Paiticaln. 

Dorcestria  C&mitatuf  Ficinarumqtte  Eegioimm  naca  xen^  iV. 
tcripiio,  without  the  Hundreds. 

A  capital  Survey  of  this  County,  on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile, 
was  made  by  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  1765,  azxl  po^ 
lished  in  Six  Sheets,  with  various  Views  on  the  Sides.  This,  thoQ^ 
the  best  Map,  is  fiiulty. 

A  Map,  from  actual  Survey  and  Records  of  the  County,  byJ.Bayley, 
1773,  is  prefixed  to  Hutchins's  History,  and  sold  separately.' 

A  Map  of  Dorset,  under  the  Encouragement  of  the  Society  of  Am, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
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0^  Tbe  Market  Towns  are  distinguwhed  by  small  Ciipitals  ; 
the  Villages  by  Italicks. 

Bampton,  J^hn  de,  anecdotes  of,  S96. 

Barnstaple,  Devon,  its  tituatioQ 
and  history.  263 ;  its  incorporation^ 
government,  the  town  one  of  thtf 
neatest  in  Devon,  trade,  amusements^ 
quay,  ft6^ ;  church,  grammar  school^ 
s66. 

Bastard,  Rev,  ThomaS|    account  of, 

47». 
Beeubuming,  otherwise  called  pevoiw 

shiring,  an  agricultural  practice,  la; 

not  destructive  to  soils,  13. 
Bella  Marsh,  Devon,  Its  mineral  springs 

**• 

BBMiNSTaa,  Dorset,  a  (own  of  con- 
siderable aptiquity,  history  of  the 
manor,  520  j  its  desolation  by  fire 
occasioned  by  a  quarrel,  remune- 
rated by  parliament,  ^ti  ;  popula- 
tion,  public  buildings,  free  scnool^ 
alms-house,  5251. 

Bere-AhtQn^  Devon,  right  of  election 
'  for  members  of  parliament,  account 
of  the  honour,    a  13;  lead  miocv 

S14- 

Btre^ Ferris t  Devon,  church,  moau« 
ments.  214, 

Biae-Regis.  Dorset,  supoosed  the 
ancient  Ibernium,  475;  history  of 
the  manor,  market,  borough,  476 f 
accidenu  by  Ere,  church,  popula- 
tion, 477. 

Berr^-Pomtroy  Castle,  Devon,  account 
r>r  its  ruins,  iti — 193.  Churchy 
monuments,  123. 

Biston,  a  seat  in  Devon,  described, 
chuich,  monumrntpf  Denys  RoUr, 

BioEFORD,  Devon,  its  situation, 2^4 ; 
appearance,  etymology,  and  history, 
*b^'Z  *  *'*  government,  history  diir* 
ing  the  Civil  Wars,  254,  et  seq. 
ravaged  by  a  plague,  256 ;  execution 
of  supposed  witches,  foreign  com* 
merce,  2^7 ;  large  importations  of 
tobacco,  the  quay,  bridge,  259  ; 
churchy  monument  of  Mr.  Strange, 
259  ;  grammar  school,  mai^ 
house,  and  town  hall,  population, 
260. 
Bindon  Abbey,  Devon,  history  of  itp 
foundation,  charters,  371*2;  a&> 
count  of  its  ruinir  373  ;  monumen- 
Oo  til 


.A.BBOTsauRY,    Dorset,    famed  for 
ito  Abbey,  situation,  buildinga,  po- 
•    pulation,  539;    church,    541;    cu- 
rioua  painting    demolished,    542 ; 
J>ecoy^  StMnmry,  543.    Abbey,  par- 
ticuUra  concerning  the  monastic  re- 
mains there,  548.    Cattle,  an  ancient 
fortification,  described.  542, 
Adiaelm*s  Head*   9t  Dorset,  •  noted 
aea-mark,  4O4 ;  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
loM  of  the  Halsewell.  404,  (note.) 
^rial  appearances    at    Grange  Hill, 

Dorset,  401. 
Aggkstone,  Dorset,  an  extraordinary 
insulated   rock.     4O7 ;     called   the 
Devil's  Night  Cap,    tradition  con- 
cerning it,  408. 
Alcock,  Thomas,  aneedotei  of  his  ex- 

ccntricities,  tia. 
Amphitheatres,    geneially .  dcscribeda 

843,  (note  ) 
Architeetuie,  eccletiastiea],   the  name 
English  pncfenble  to  Gothic,  reason 
why,  64»  (oolc.) 
AsHBURTON,    Devon,   its    manorial 
history,    situation,    neatness  of  its 
buildings,    manufactory    of   serge, 
church,  ancient  chapel,  now  a  gram- 
mar school,  117;  an  ancient  borough, 
numbor  of  voters,  its  government, 
S18. 
AxMiNSTXR,    Devon,   origin  of  iu 
flame,   history    of    the  manor,   its 
form,  population,   carpet,  manufac- 
tuse,    310;    church,   school-house, 
Roman  Catholic   chapel,     meeting 
•  bouses,  319. 

B 

Baoon,  fossil,  iU  peculiar  properties 
described,  40 ;  particulars  of  its 
discovery,  41. 

Badbury  Rings,  Dorset,  a  celebrated 
encampment,  429 

Badcock,  Rev.  Samuel,  anecdotes  of, 

277' 
Baker,  George,  anecdotes  of,  3O1. 
B  A  MP  TON,    Devon,    its  situation,    a 

Roman  station,    295;    its  history, 

church,   government,    sbeep^    996. 

Mineral  spring,  42. 
Vol.  IV. 
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lal  imcription,   modem  mooMtery 

of  La  Trappy  374 

Bishop* i^Tawtmi,  Devon,  the  moit  an- 
cient aeat  of  the  Bubops,  t63 

BUckdown,  Devon,  a  dieary  mouA- 
uioous  ridge,  8 

Blackmore  Forest,  Dorset,  why  so 
called,  hiuory  of  White-hart  Silver, 
extent,  5«4 

Blandford  Forum,  Dorset,  iu  si. 
£uation,  history  of  the  manor,  465. 
467  ;  charter,  government,  iU  prin- 
cipal support,  destroyed  bv  fire, 
407  i  town  hall,  468  ;  churcn,  cha- 
riuble  donations*  469  ;  Damory 
Court,  470. 

BUnd/ord  Si.  Mory^  Devon,  the  birth- 
place of  Brown  Willis,  Esq.  473. 

Blundcll,  Peter,  anecdotes  of,  S91. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  8a. 

Boringdon,  Devon,  the  house  and 
grounds  described,  14a. 

Bovey  Coal,  Devon*  iu  origin  ac- 
counted for,  33;  extent  of  its 
strata,  its  properties  described,  34  ; 
iu  basis,  36. 

Bow,   Devon,  iU  population,  B79. 

Brd/ton^  or  BracUm^  Devon,  famous  for 
being  tlie  birth-place  of  Judge 
Bracton,  ^\^. 

Bracton,  Heury  de,  a4a. 

Brad  ford- Pool,    Devon,   account  of, 

«39- 

BreiwTor,  a  remarkable  rock  in  De. 
vonshire,  described,  particular situa* 
tion  of  the  church,  ^84. 

BrixJuim  Churck^Town  and  Qu&y,  im- 
proved rapidly,  by  the  navy*s  an. 
choring  in  Torbay ;  Laywell,  a 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  ia6. 

Briauston,  Dorset,  history  of  the 
manor,  463;  described,  464. 

BaiDPOAT,  Dorset,  its  situation,  517; 
history  of  the  manor,  charteis  oi 
incorporation,  government,  reiurna 
to  parliament,  number  of  voters, 
ji8;  origin  of  corporations,  ib. 
{note,}  the  town  described,  popula- 
tion, manufacture  of  ropes  and 
cordage,  fof  mcrly  the  exclusive  trade 
of  the  place,  public  building*, 
church,  monuments,  519;  haven, 
■itempts  to  make  it  a  port  ineffec- 
tual, cliffs,  to&sils,  520. 

Biidport,  Giles  de,  fiishop  of  Salis- 
bury, anecdotes  of,  520. 

Brook,  iu  mineral  spring,  4a. 

Browne,  William,  an  emiiieot  poet, 
account  of«  aaa. 


BaowNSEA,  Isle  of,    Doraei,  1 

at  the  entrance  of  PooW  Bay,  40I ; 

toil,   history,    curioaa  plaott,  40^ 

Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stiut,  439. 
BmckfasUeigk^    Devoa^    a   coosiden^jc 

village,   account  of  the  abbey,  aotf 

of  the  village  built  out  of  tlr  rwos, 

church  described,  isB. 
Buckiand  Abbey,  I>evoii,  accooat  oC, 

modem  alteratioDs,  pictnfc^  115. 
BucAland  MotutUarum^  Uc^oa,  itsfaaBd- 

aoroe  church  described,  I«ord  Heaik. 

field's  monument,   as  5,   dcaccibd!, 

ai6;  monument  to  Sir  F.  U.  Dnke, 

117. 
Budemux  St,   Devon*    its 

soaon,  manor  bouac, 

aia. 
Bull  barrow,    Dorset,    a 

encampment,  487. 
Butttrjari^  Donet,  a  scaft.   235. 


Cadhay,  Devon,  a  seat,  306. 

Case,  John,  a  practitioner  in  pliync, 

account  of,  537. 
Castle-Hill,  Devon,  aeat  of  Lofd  For- 

tescue,  S75;  described,  a76. 
St  Catherine's  Chapel,    I>oiset,  pait». 

culars  concerning.  54O;  view  boa 

it,  54*- 
Cave  Hole,  Portland,  5^1. 
CiRNx,   Dorset,   iu  situation,  trade, 

population,     480;      churcb,    482. 

Ceme  Abbey,  history  of,  480 ;  pie. 

sent  remains,  gate-house.   48a. 
CHACcoan,     Devon,     its    privil^es, 

one  of  the  stanoery  towns,  S35. 
C ha rbo rough,    Dorset,    a  seat,  474; 

stair-case,  building  in  oommcniflrs. 

tion  of   the  Kevolution    in  1688^ 

475- 

Char  mouthy  Dorset,  supposed  the  aa- 
cient  Carixa,  battles  fouj^  there, 
525 ;  narrow  escape  of  Charks  dte 
Second,  curious  pbsenomeoon,  5161 

Champcrnoune,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  133. 

Chesil  Bank,  Dorset,  singular  bank  of 
pebbles,   557. 

Chi/iomij  Dorset,  remarkable  encamp- 
ment on  the  hill  there,  supposed  la 
be  Saxon,  539. 

Chuolexch,  Devon,  a  small,  hot 
neat  market  town,  and  manor,  lOi ; 
famous  for  cyder,  lOa  ;  Cbudleigh 
rock  described,  lOi ;  cavern,  accoint 
of  its  ijuedor,  1O4. 

Chumlkjch, 
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Chumleigr,  Devon,  fonnerly  a por- 
tion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Courte- 
nays,  anecdote  of  the  leven  pre^ 
•bends,  S78-9. 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord,  history 
and  descents  of  the  family,  lOo 
Thomas,  the  first  Lord,  a  great 
statesman,  ]06. 

Ckveily^  Devon,  its  romantic  appear- 
ance, famous  for  herring-fasnery, 
views,  248. 

CloveUy  Court t  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Hamlyn,  Bart.  248. 

Cicve/fy  Dykesy  an  ancient  encampment, 
849. 

Clyat  House,  Devon,  a  seat,  formerly 
a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter, 

305- 

Colcombe  House,  Devon,  seat  of  Sir 
W.  T.  Dela  Pole,  314 

Collipriest  House,  Devon,  a  seat,  de- 
scribed, «95. 

CoLYTONt  an  ancient  town,  butldmgs, 
church,    monuments;     population, 

CoMBK  Martin,  Devon,  situated  m 
a  deep  valley,  formerly  celebrated 
for  silver  mines.  269;  scenery,  271; 
dangerous  road,  27a. 

Compion  Castle,  Devon,  ruins  of,  115. 

Cooke,  Sir  William,  anecdotes  of,  98, 
(note.) 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  anecdotes  of,  438, 
444 ;  anecdote  of  his  plans  to  con- 
ciliate all  parties  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  439,  (note;)  his  preferments, 
442;  rigid  proceedings  against  him, 
his  death,  443  ;   and  character.  444. 

Coram,  Thomas,  the  benevolent  pio- 
jcctor  of  the  Foundling  Hospiul, 
537  ;   anecdotes  of  him,  538. 

CoRFC  Castle,  Dorset,  an  ancient 
market  town.  iU  history,  386;  in- 
corporated, government,  mode  of 
election,  387  ;  buildings  and  popu- 
lation, Sunday  schools  first  esta- 
blishcd  in  Dorsetshire,  church,  388. 
Castle,  its  history,  388 ;  the  wards 
described,  389;  chapel,  twenty-two 
Poitivan  nobility  starved,  391  ;  his- 
tory continued,  murder  of  Edward 
the  Martyr,  392  ;  history  continued, 
393 ;  account  of  the  siege  in  1642, 
396. 
Courtenay,  family  of,  iU  history,  89, 

93. 
Courtship,  curious  mode  of  at  Port- 
'  Jand,  554.  .• 

O  o  • 


Cow  and  Ca!f^  Dorset,  two  hilk  to 
called,   525. 

CRANBoaNB,  Dorset,  known  to  the 
Saxons  and  Normans,  history  of  the 
manor,  445;  British  College  Priory, 
church,  monuments,  the  largest  pa- 
rish in  the  county,  population,  446. 

Crxoiton,  Devon,  an  ancient  and 
populous  town,  situation.  279 ;  in- 
jured by  fire,  ancient  history,  bi« 
shop's  see,  grammar  school,  church, 
schools,  %&\  population,  govern- 
ment, 281. 

Creech,    Rev.  Thomas,  anecdotes  of, 

47 1. 

Crockern  Tor,  Devon,  the  staimery 
parliaments  held  here,  228. 

CuLLUMPTON,  Devon,  a  Saxon  de- 
mesne, derives  advantages  by  meant 
of  the  road,  manufactures,  govern- 
ment, church,  297 ;  memorial  to 
Mr.  Lane,  free  school,  meeting 
houses,  population,  298. 


Darttng^n,  Devon,  seat  of  Mr.  Cham* 
pemoune,  hutory  of  the  estate,  118; 
manor  house  described,  119;  col- 
lection of  drawings,  great  hall,  oak 
roof,  120;  entrenchment,  121, 

DaUington  Church  described,  12O  |, 
contents  of  the  parish,  pasture,  i2t. 

Dartmoor,  Devon,  described,  6;  its 
soil,  7 ;  a  large  waste,  originally  a 
forest,    its  tors  described,   228. 

Dartmouth,'  Devon,  a  considerable 
sea  port,  view  from  the  bay  beauti- 
ful, 1 27  ;  originally  consisted-  of 
three  villages,  streets  narrow,  history 
of  the  manor,  government,  128; 
history,  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
harbour  safe  and  capacious,  castle, 
sceneiy,  129;  churches,  quay,  cha- 
rity schools,  13O. 

Datufisk^  Devon,  custom  of  the  manor, 
iCX) ;  a  respectable  watering  place, 
lOl. 

Devon  North,  its  boundaries, 
greatly  diversified,  with  beautiful 
scenery,  account  of  its  life  tenures, 

19- 
DEVONSHIRE,  County,  whether  a 
colony  from  Gaul  or  the  Eafl,  a 
question,  its  original  names,  history 
under  the  Romana  and  Saxons,  ^ ; 
boundaries  and  contents,  external 
aspect.  6;  -gradations  in  landed  pro- 
perty, breed  of  cattle,  ao  ;  breed  of 
iheep 
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thtey  and  hones,  %t ;  ehMtdag  in 
dx-ariving  described,  (nocr,)  ib. 
manures  used  in  the  county,  weather, 
fa  ;  Jisherus,  method  of  taking  sal- 
mon, trout,  plaice,  torpedo,  opah, 
aeoia,  oysters,  a8.26  ;  mineraloguai 
aubstances,  different  strata,  MlcaremUf 
sfgii/aceaiu,  and  sVicimu  genuaes,  va- 
rious lava,  granite,  imflaatmahie  xaiA. 
stances^  Bovey  coal.  8^37  ;  pvrttca, 
ib.  meullic  suistoMces^  tin,  leaa*  3S. 
46 ;  extrantaus  Jossitst  fossil  bacon, 
its  peculiarity,  4O-41 ;  mineral  waters ^ 
the  springat  Bampton  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  than  any 
other  in  the  county,  4a  ;  Rivers  nu- 
merous, the  Taw»  Torridge,  ib. 
D*rt,  43 ;  Teign  and  Exe,  44  ; 
Tavy,  rlym,  Yealme,  Aroie,  Avon, 
Otter,  Sidy  Axe,  hynt  45 ;  ecclcai« 
•stical  csublishment,  proportion  of 
land  tax,  militia,  ib. 

ptvonshire  Agricultural  Society,  its 
constitution  and  object,  23. 

Devonshire  Colic,  some  account  of, 

DxvoNSHiRi  WxsT,  its boundaries, 
lO;  surface  much  diversified,  most 
of  it  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 

.  grasses,  and  raising  com,  artificially 
watering  meadow  lands  long  prac- 
tised here,  11 ;  beat-kuraing,  ac- 
count of,  I  a- 14;  iu  orchards,  and 
the  method  ol  making  cyder,  de» 
acribed,  general  face  orthc  country, 
^uliar  mode  of  thatching,  18. 

J)evonshiring,  described  by  Mr.  Mar- 
(ball.  iu  process,  it. 

J>twiish^  Dorset,  Roman  pavement, 
ancient  fortification  described,   478. 

t>«gby.  Sir  John,  anecdote  of  his  re- 
solution, 496. 

Dock,  or  Plymovtb  Dock,  Devon, 
manor,  165 ;  the  town  modem,  its 
shape,  veil  paved,  166;  vast  value 
of  the  estate,  fortifications,  167  ; 
dock-yard^  xhapel,  169;  officers' 
dwellings,  bason,  17O;  camber,  171; 
mast-housr,  17a;  improvement  in 
making  rope,  173  ;  double  dock, 
174;  Union  dock,  175;  regulations, 
176;  gun  wharf,  1771  method  of 
selling  old  stores,  ib*  (note,)  diver- 
sity of  employmenis,  Hamoazc, 
ships  laid  up  in  ordinary,  178 ; 
church  and  chapels,  179;  market- 
place, poor  house,  infirmary,  popu- 
faiioO|  police,  180 1  3vaier|  181 ; 
t 


dtfficttlttea  ciNieeimiagit.  RichMM 
Walk,  views  fima,  iSa;  ibean, 
trade,  183:  bank.  184;  diiiifaioi 
and  religious  dcvocioo  cooiniki 
185  ;  new  ferry,  Hence  r«i,  itf^ 
DoDBKOOKS,   Devon,  vfaiie  akfia 

brewed  here,  and  tithed,  131. 

DoKCMESTKK,  carly  hiitory  o(,  aid 

itt    Roman  namea,  33P;  a(  ookn 

detablc      impoitance    VBoa%  tk 

Saxona,  331 ;  injured  by  the  Daso, 

state  in  the  time  of  WiUisin  I.  ic 

cidenta  by  fire,  dis>&cted  lo  lie 

Royal  cauae  in  the  Civil  Wa(i,{oni. 

ficationa,   33m ;    iU  history  at  dai 

time,  and  during  the  Doke  of  Moo* 

mouth'a  icbdlioo,  333;  accooaiof 

the  manor,  government  of  the  towi, 

situation,    334  ;    public  baiidta^ 

churchea,      mooumenit,   335-3^1; 

towD-ball,    new   gaol,  337;  im- 

schools,   alms-houses,  the  uwn  i»r. 

tified  by  the  Romans,  rtnaias,  339; 

Dom    peonica   and   other  aaiqu. 

ties   discovered,   environs  pleaai; 

objecU  of  historical  icswch,  Foosd. 

bury  and  Maiden  CastK  auabs- 

lass  tumuli,  340 ;  Uaaoiba^  ai- 

phitheatre  described,  341 ;  fbosd- 

Dury  camp,    account   of,  Muda 

Castle,   a  auromer  station.  345. 

DORSETSHIRE,  its  anciox  loUs- 

tanu  and  early  history,  381;  booadi. 

Ties,  form,  general  appcanBoe,difia- 

ons,  mostly  pasture  laod,  waiir,  jn ; 

turnpike  roads  numerons,  (bribe 

mildness  of  itt  air  termed  the  Girda 

of  England,  difiiorcot  soili,  down, 

meadowa,  3^3 ;   mode  of  spiwl- 

ture,   pricea  of  land,  baiky,  beer, 

flax  and  hemp,  314;  proeeuoia, 

tracting  oil,   lime  used  as  bmbbb, 

chief  produce,    385;   noticed  by 

Dyer,    sbeep,   horses,  996;  fip^ 

fish,  msckerel  fishery,  supeitfjow 

notions  of  the  fishermen,  3*7  i  >■*' 

nufactures,  Roman  rosds  and  *»• 

tions,  388;   riveii,  3«9i  f^f' 

a  bishop's  see,  membcn  of  p«n» 

ment,  proportion  of  land  o^  »* 

litia,  330. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  tbefint  &#•»■ 

man  that  circumnavigated  tihr ^<m 

aaO;  account  of  his  apediufl«i 

tti ;  dies  much  linimied,  as*. 

Drew  SfeigntM^  DcvoOi  »»  cM** 

described,  8301  armmenti  coocos' 

thf  diitf   <*«f,." 


iag,    sdii 
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DnuAUm  in  Dtfvonthirc,  its  titna* 
tion,  and  hittory,  S37  ;  fccnery,  198. 

Puck,  Arthur,  iccoant  of,  84. 

J>unAesw€ii,  Devon,  an  abbey  hare,  198. 


^MSt  AxncUtr^  Donct,  atreams  issainK 

from,  584. 
JEAStkury^  Devon,  aocouni  of  iti  «iepo- 

Jiulation,  447. 
ystone,  rocka  and  light  home,  tides, 
191 ;  partieular  accoant  of,  191 ;  Mr. 
Winstanley's  plan  fruitratcd,  199; 
his  unhappy  death,  194;  lou  of  the 
Winchebea,  Rudyard's  cooatruction 
of  a  light  house,  195 ;  noble  conduct 
of  Lewis  XIV.  197,  (note;)  Rud. 

•yard's  light  house  destroyed  by  fire, 
199;  remarkabJe  circumstance  of 
Henry  Hall,  aoi,  (note;)  Smeaton's 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  light  house, 
a03,  ti  seq,  ^is  experiments,>ao6; 
the  building  completed,  to8;  de- 
scribed, a09. 

Eggerdon  Camp,  Dorset,  a  large  and 
strong  fortification,  its  compau,  516 ; 
genenl  description,  fine  view  from, 
a  Roman  station,  517.  ' 

Encombe,  a  seat^  iu  situation,  history, 
remarkable  mushroom,  403. 

Englebert,  William,  anecdote  of,  508. 

fiscot  House,  Devon,  a  seat,  described, 
paintings,  iu  luxuriant  plantations, 
80a. 

Ettricke,  an  eminent  antiquary,  his  ac- 
cenuicity,  4tt. 

ExiTia,  the  emporium  of  Che  West, 
iu  British  and  Roman  names,  46; 
vsrious  authorities  for  the  conjecture, 
48 ;  its  consequence  among  the 
Saxons,  50 ;  iu  later  history,  51  ; 
account  of  sieees,  59  ;  cathedral^  54  ; 
an  account  of  the  number  of  reli- 
gious houses  called  Monktown,  55 ; 
history  of  the  see,  ib.  anecdotes  of 
ancient  bishops,  56 ;  Bishop  Warle- 
wast,  most  considerable  founder  of 
the  fabric  57 ;  Bishop  Quivil,  con- 
stroctor  of  the  present  fabric,  58- 
60 ;  particularly  d«Bcrit>fd,  61.7  ft  ; 
orgatt,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
great  bell,  69;  chapels*  sapulcorcs, 
and  tomba,  70-71  ;  pariah  churches 
not  remarkable,  7s;  gates,  ib.  aitua- 
^oB>  73  >  Rougemont  Castle  d^ 
aeribad,  ib.  ancient  buildings,  Guild- 
hallf  pictures  there,  75  ;  eondniu, 
chaiinibla  iMtttucioMi  hoipkiJa,76| 


bbhop's  palace,  privilcgei  of  tiM 
city,  78;  corporation  and  trade, 
79 ;  bridge,  principal  employ  o£ 
the  inhabitanu,  80 ;  fupoua  mea 
bom  there,  81*83. 

Exeter,  Vale  of,  Devon,  haa  an  irregu- 
lar surface,  its  produce,  8. 

Exmnster,  Devon,  village,  itt  pftuml 
situation,  88. 

Exmouth,  Devon,  one  of  the  best  fre* 
quented  watarin^placea  in  the  coun- 
ty, buildings,  extensive  vi^w,  307  f 
population,  308. 


Faringdon,  Dorset,  a  seat,  its  pleannt 
situation,  3O5. 

Fern  Down,  Dorset,  account  of  a  bar« 
row  at,  516. 

Fleet  House,  Devon,  a  seat,  fine  viewa 
from,  134. 

Flower's  Barrow,  Dorset,  particular 
account  of,  366. 

Ford,  Devon,  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Courtenay  family,  widow's-house,  a 
chariuble  institution,  116;  cnrions 
rules  to  be  observed  by  them,  117. 

Ford  Abbey,  a  seat,  dcKribed,  319s 
account  of  the  abbey,  monumcnu  in 
the  chapel,  38O. 

Fvrimgttm^  Dorset,  village  of,  iU  his» 
tory,  347;  church,  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, causeway,  skeletons  found,  348. 

Frithelstoke  Priory,  Devon,  iu  site  1 
fsrm*yard,  245. 

Fowelscombe,  Devon,  a  seat,  135. 


Gavelkind,  custom  of,  in  use  at  Poft- 

land,  500. 
Gay,  John,  anecdotes  of,  a66. 
Gidliegh  Psrk,  Devon,  iu  lords,  134; 

its  particularities,  835. 
Gill,  Roger,  singular  anecdote  of  his 

re-mastication,  428. 
GiUingAdrnj  the  moat  extensive  parbh  in 

DorseUhire,  disaffection  occasioned 

by  disforesting  it,  battle  fought  near, 

Glanville,  the  Rev.  Joseph,  anecdotes 
of,  164. 

Grange,  or  Creech  Grange.  Dorset,  » 
seat,  anciently  belonging  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Bindoo,  4OO;  the  structure 
described,  4O1. 

GranMTy  R«v.  JmdcIi  Mccdotes  of» 
456. 

GimviUci 
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GfRivillci  Sir  Richiri,  iceowit  of  hit 
battle  with  the  Spmi«r«ls,  S5S-S53, 
(note) 

Great  Fulford,  Devon,  a  seat  of  Mr. 
Fulfordf  itt  history,  apartments,  pir- 
tares,  t36;  ^rrisoned  for  Charles  I. 
chapel,  park,  837. 

Grime's  Dttcb,  conjectufts  concerning, 
447. 

Gnmspoand,  Devon,  an  ancient  am- 
phitheatre, described,  a3i. 

Gubb's  Wall,  Devon,  mincnl  spring 
there,  4a. 

H 

Btnamhe,  Devon,  enjoys  extraordmar)* 
privileges,  111;  anecdote  of  one  of 
the  Carews,  iia;  monumental  in- 
scription, ib. 

Hall,  Heniy,  remarkable  case  of,  aoi, 
(note,) 

Haldon  House,  Devon,  described,  84; 
library,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and 
grounds,  85;  views,  80. 

Haldon  Hill,  its  beauties  described,  86 ; 
caims,  with  their  cootcnu,  discover- 
ed there,  87. 

Harobledoo  Hill,  Dorset,  an  extensive 
fortification,  described,  46a. 

Haetland,  Devon,  iu situation, a45 ; 
market  frequented  by  fishernten, 
•  church,  population,  146 ;  point,  con- 
lecturea  concerning,  «45,  (note;)  ab- 
bey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Orchard,  de- 
scribed,  846;  foundation  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  iu  history,  947,  et  seq, 

Hastings,  Henry,  Esq.  his  singulai  mait- 
ner  of  living,  434,  (note.) 

Hathbr LEIGH,  Devon,  an  ancient 
market  and  borough  town,  account 
of  the  manor,  population,  ft43. 

Hawkins,  Admiral  Sir  John,  some  ac- 
count of,  164. 

Hayes,  Devon,  the  birth-place  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  308. 

Hesviiree,  Devon,  formerly  called  Wo- 
neford,  its  history,  83;  Richard 
Hooker,  and  Arthur  Duck,  born 
here,  84. 

Hembury  Fort,  Devon,  a  triple  entrench^ 
mcnt,  supposed  to  be  the  Moridunum, 
•99. 

Hcmyock,  Devon,  an  extensive  parish, 
remains  of  iu  castle,  Bg8. 

Hewliog,  William,  cruel  penecution 
of,  63». 

Hod  Hill,  Donet,  an  ancient  fortifica- 

^    tion,  dcKiibed,  46a. 


Holcombe  Conit,  Devon,  t  lot,  ^ 
acribed*  S96. 

HoLoswoRTHY,  Devoo,  in  popM. 
tioo,  «43. 

Ho  Mr  TON,  Devon,  its  btaotifaliitr^ 
tion,  and  history,  t99 ;  parliaiaeusry 
representation,  compass,  buiM.ac^ 
suffer ing  by  fire,  popofaiioo,  dnru, 
300 ;  Alhallow's  chapel,  aicfltiij. 
housea,  scbooU,  301. 

Hooker,  John,  anecdotes  o(^  St. 

Hooker,  Richard,  someaccouDtof.L 

Hcrtan,  Dorset,  accouix  of  iti  abbrr, 
ancient  cnticnchmcnc,  433;  cbvck, 
Mr.  Haatings,  his  siogularitia,  434, 
(note;)  Monmouth  Closer  437 

Hubblesbone,  Devon,  sappoKfltkb^ 
.riaUplace  of  Hobba,  ate. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  painter,  sccosflt  of, 
140,  (note.) 

Huel  Friendship,  Devon,  acoppermist 
so  called,  described,  at?. 

Huel  Jewel,  and  Hod  Voitf,  Dme, 
described,  aft8. 

Humphry,  Ozia»,boniatHooito0.3Or. 

Uussey,  Giles,  painter,  aoccdout  «^ 
457-460. 


Ilpracomb,  Devon, sitoatiao, pea- 
liar  safety  of  iu  harbour,  locju,  l^ 
house,  a67 ;  pier,  church,  popib. 
tion,  government,  268. 

Ilsington,  Devoo,  its  miaeni  tprisg, 
4a. 

Iscanns,  Joaephos,  bom  it  l«w» 
anecdotes  of  him,  81 

Ivy^Bridge^  Devon,  a  romaacic  Tilhje, 
137. 

K 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.  P. »  "fc** 

ted  Hebraist,  126. 
KtJiton    Mdjier,     Devon,  sceoimt  of, 

church,  a  handsome  iiihrir,  it»  iok- 

rior  omamenu,  96;  monttBKnts,97' 
Rent's  Hole.  Devoo,  described,  113- 
Kilmington,  Devon,  oiigiaoitbettUBe^ 

317;  manor,  3»8. 
Kimeri4ge,  Done^  account  of  iini"0 

mines,  40a. 
King-Barrow,   Doiiet,  account  oi «» 

disclosures,  and  contenti,  3S5> 
King,  Sir  Peter,  anecdotes  of*  ^3- 
KiNCSBEiDGS,  Devon,  immI"*" 

ket-town,  manor,  Dstid  Tolkyi  > 

famoua  dasiic,  bpm  bwe^  '3['  ^^ 
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K.t«ission  Hall,  Danct,  aieit,  described, 

pictures,  415. 
KingUon  House,   Donet,  a  seat,  its  si. 

tuation»  romantic  views,  514. 
Kiieller,  Sir  Godfiey,  anecdote  of  his 

£nt  iniroductioo,  415. 


Lambart'i  Castle  Hill,  Dorset,  its  en- 
trenchment, 585. 
LamerUm  Church,  Devon,  Tremain's  mo- 
numents, with  singular  anecdote  of 
twins, -293. 

LancraSf  Devon,  its  beautiful  situation 
on  a  peninsula,  the  birth-place  of  Ge- 
oeral  Monk,  a^i. 

LayxutU,  Devon,  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
spring  near  Brixham  Church-Town, 
ia6;  its  equalities  described,  117. 

Lewcsdan  HtU,  Dorset,  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  524 ;  extract  from,  5a6. 

Ley,  in  Bere-Ferris,  214. 

Ley,  Sir  James>  account  of,  S14. 

Light  Houses,  at  Portland,  described, 

.549- 

Lindtidge^  a  scat,  described,  pictures, 
1O7 ;  plantations,  unrivalled  in  De- 
von, so8. 

Linmouth,  Devon,  account  of,  87a. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  473. 

LiniM,  Devon,  account  of,  173- 

Lisle,  Rev.  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
*      wich,  account  of,  473. 

Logan,  or  rocking-stone,  Devon,  near 
Drew-Sieignton,  account  of,  232. 

Lullworth  Castle,  Dorset,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Weld,  its  fine  situation,  account 
of  the  castle,  363 ;  pictures,  manor, 
364;  chapel,  iu  beautiful  structure, 
fine  psalter,  365;  church.  Flower's 
barrow,  366;  described,  367,  et  seq. 

Lullworth  Cove  described,  362. 

Lundy  Island,  Devon,  iu  situation, 
difbcuUjr  of  access,  iu  sute  of  culti- 
vation, its  produce,  formerly  more 
populous,  249;  a  harbour  for  pi- 
rates, lately  the  possession  of  Sir  J. 
B.  Warren,  its  rental,  antiquities, 
250;  plundered  by  the  French.  251. 

Ltipton  House,  Devon,  a  scat,  descri- 
bed, 126. 

Lusoombe  House,  Devon,  a  seat,  iU  si- 
tuation, house  and  grounds,  descri- 
bed, lOi. 
Lyd/ordf  Devon,  a  poor  village,  224 ; 
formerly  of  consequence*  CMtle,  sce- 
nery, bridge,  125;  liogulirity  of  the 


view,    a  spot  for   setf-destriicttoiti 
226;  cascades,  227. 

Lye,  Edward,  author  of  the  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, 126. 

Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  iu  singular  si<« 
tuation,  population,  history,  527 ; ' 
anecdote  concerning  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, ib.  (note;)  improvement  sug- 
gested, history  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  528 ;  siege,  ib.  (note ;)  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  ^29;  seu 
up  his  sUndard,  530 ;  defeated,  im- 
moderate conduct  of  government, 
531;  execution  of  the  deiinquenu, 
532;  adulation  of  court  publications, 
cnid  persQcution  of  William  Hew- 
ling.  ib.  (notes ;)  twelve  persons  exe- 
cuted here,  made  a  borough,  533; 
charters  of  incorporation,  534;  its 
distresses,  corporation,  members  of 
parliament,  church,  public  buildings, 
Cobb,  535 ;  particularly  described, 
526. 

Lyme  river,  iU  rise,  527. 

M 

Maiden  Castle,  Dorset,  described,  345; 

supposed  a  British  fortress,  347. 
Mamhead,  Dorset,  a  seat,   history  of 

iu  possessors,    98;    description  of 

the  grounds,  99. 
Marlborough,  John  Churchill,   Duke 

of,  anecdotes  of  his  life,  315-317. 
Manage,  Devon,  a  mansion  belonging 

to  the  Taylor  family,  135. 
Maristow,  Devon,  a  seat,  iu  beauties, 

815. 
MarnkuU,  Dorset,   Hussey  the  painter 

bora  there,  457.  '  - 

Maumbury  Amphitheatre,  Donet,  dc^ 

scribed,  341. 
Mavne,  Jasper,  anecdotes  of,  243. 
Mt&ury  Samfardf    Dorset,   remarkable 

for  iu  church  and  inscriptions,  508. 

Mansion-house  of  the  Stnngeways, 

described,  fine  prospect,  5O9 ;  apart- 

menu*  510. 
Mtlcambc  Bingham^  Donet,  account  of, 

484. 
Melcomee  Regis,  Dorset,  commu- 
nicates with  Weymouth  by  a  bridge, 

351 ;  manor,  353.     See  Weymouth^ 
Membltmd,  Dorset,  a  mansion,  136. 
Membury  Castle,  Devon,  views  from, 

history  of  the  manor,  315. 
MUhoume  St,  Andrew^   Dorset,  an  an* 

cient  manor,  iu  history,  477 ;  man- 

fioi^houfe,  chutch,  478. 
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of,  484;  fomcrly  a  nurkeutown, 

d^ribed,  487. 
Milton  Abbcy^  a  seat,  histoiy  of  the 

abbey,  48)4 ;  the  bouae^  deicriiMd, 

pictures,  Mejf  ckurck^  4S5; 

nieoiA,  48^ 
MooBVEY,  Devon,  anaKUntboooagh 

town,  number  of  hooica  and  iiihabi< 

taott,   tiade,    131;  chwdi, 

■wu,  £imUy  of  Chai 

dote  eooceraiq^  131 

MoNVMSNTt,  Exeter  CathadrU,  70 ; 
Kenton,  97;  King's  TeignhMi,  to8; 
Teignmouih,  iiO;  Haccowhe,  tm ; 
Ber^  Poflwroy,  iss;  Modbury, 
ijB;  Yealmplon,  137;  Bore  Ferris, 
114;  Bucklaod  Monacbonim*  %xy^ 
Laaaeiton,  AtB;  TiveHoo,  S90;  Ot- 
tory  St.  Mary,  305;  Bicton,  311; 
Coiyton,  314;  Ford  Abbey,  3^0; 
Dorchester,  335-337:  Poole,  412; 
Wimborne  Minster,  410.483;  More 
CritchelH  433;  Cranboroe,  446; 
Sherborne,  505  s  Mcibory  Samtord, 
508;  Rampisham,  51O;  Bridpoft, 
519;  Beminster,  5*1. 

More  CritcAeti^  431 ;  chnrch,  nonu- 
»ent«,  433. 

More  CritcbcU,  a  seat,  described,  431. 

Morbton-Hampstca*,  Devon,  iu 
situation,  government,  popobcion, 
dialect,  236. 

Morice  Taum^  Devon,  186. 

Moridunum,  Devon,  a  Roman  station, 
S99.     See  Heubury^  and  Setimk, 

Morton,  Cardinal,  anecdotes  of,  477. 

MorwcH  House,  Devon,  a  hunting  seat 
of  the  abbots  of  Taviatock,  tS3. 
Rock,  views  from,  aa3. 

Motkecombe,  Devon,  an  estate  belonging 
to  Mr  Lcgassicke,  a  remarkable  phe. 
nomeoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  nar- 
bour,  136. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devon,  a  seat  of 
the  £arl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  de- 
scribed, 187  :  painting,  situation, 
grounds,  188;  block  house,  89; 
history  of  the  estate,  191. 

Mushroom,  remaikable,  ^03, 

N 

Nettiecomb  Fort,  Dorset*  encampment, 
described,  483. 

i/ewkausA,  Devon,  desoribad,  99;  be- 
longing to  the  Osenham  family,  lOO ; 
superstitions  coaceioiiig  itm  mhiU' 
^usUdkirdf  ib. 


NswTOir    BirsKSL   and   Mtvtai 

Abbot,  Devon,  116. 
Nine  Banow  Down,  DosHt,  deni. 

bed,  pfospocts  from  it,  400. 
Noitfanm  Borrows,  Devon,  161. 
Nortlicotc,  Jamm,  R.  Aaoaseacaw 

of,  144. 
Nottington,  Dorset  dissertilim  os  1 

miaenil  spring  at,  3^0. 
NntwcU,  theaeat  of  LofdHoilU, 

acenery,  $a6. 

o 

Oakhamptoh,  Devon,  m  ada 
town,  its  sitnstiott,  hibotj,  aA, 
•39:  roioa,  MO}  psik,  dndk, 
corporation,  Krade^  mmibea^  s^i; 
popnlation,  n4B. 

OtUrtm,  OcvoD»  pnofy  dne^  aam. 

Ottokt  St.  Mabt,  Dema,  bitorr 
of  tfaemmwr,  gon;  aimation,  cksd 
described,  903;  mooBflHOti,  Un 
ShennaB,  popnlatioo.  Sir  Wiha 
Raleigfa'a  bo«e,  OttverCfmwfili 
convention  room,  3O4 ;  scbooMkne, 
Coleridge  the  Poet«  905. 

Oaiton  Houae,  a  aeac,  its  bcaatin  ^ 
scribed,  97;  pictuiei,  BHUicnfCi, 

P 

PaanphJU,  Domt,  oatiqailisi  faaii 
there,  416. 

Pambam,  Dorset  •  mi,  deKribul, 
hall,  poitraitf,  513. 

Pavement,  ^BsaeMaied,  it  FfwpK»  «* 
scribed,  514-514. 

Pebbles,  bank  of,  at  PofdaaA,  557: 
presumed  cause,  558;  (aoie.) 

Petre,  Sir  William,  aoecdom  of,  h 

PicTuaas,  by  Artois,  WsminK,Ssif« 
dess,  Rysdael,  Retamof  CbiialL 
by  Vandervclde,  Van  Goyai,  Xp 
dad,  Cbttde,  Cuyp,  Woovennm, 
Rembnndt,  85;  R«ibci»,9Si  ^'^ 
aon,  Marlow,  Feteis,  94;  TeHJcn, 
Both,  Vandyck,  95;  Fafsei  De 
CfoiE,  C.  jons«i,  by  Sir  r  I^ 
ly,  1045  Vandermlde,  V««o». 
107  i  Conegio,  Salvaiar  fton,  Vtt- 
dyck,  143;  Titian,  Midwott,  y. 
144;  Sir  P.  Lely,  Sir  J.  K<jw 
iBB.  Yaodyck,  Ktj^tA^  ^ 
vermans,  Beighaas,  ajC  *^ 
Home,  301 ;  Kneller,  BgJ^ 
349;  Vandyck,  iMj,  J**^' 
KneUer.    415;  Smbbi,  4^«  *•" 
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PiddUton^  Dorset,  a  large  pariah,  church, 
monumentf,  479-480. 

Pillesdon  Pen,  Dorset,  a  remarkable 
high  hiU,  strong  entrenchment,  its 
form,  proverb  explained,  5S5. 

Pimpera    Maze,    Doiset,    described, 

4^3- 
Pitt,    Rev.  Christopher,   account  of, 

471. 

Pixies,  poetical  description  of,  by 
Coleridge,  1O3. 

Plymouth,  Devon,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  originally  inha- 
bited by  fishermen,  etymology  of 
itaname,  145;  its  history,  146  16O; 
narrativeof  the  siege,  150-1 58,(note ;) 
government,  159;  fortitications.pros- 
pecu  from  them,  160;  St.  Nicholas's 
Isle,  victualling  office,  161;  process 
of  baking,  i6t-i63,  fnote;i  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  162;  pilchard 
fishery,  trade,  pier,  churches,  clia- 
pels,  theatre,  163;  guildhall,  mar- 
kets, schools,  population,  literary 
aocieties,  Admiral  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Glanville,  bom  hare. 

Plymouth  Dock— See  Dock. 

Ptymsttkk^    Devon,    oiKe  belonged  to 

-  Tavistock  Abbey,  Risdon's  account 
of.  138. 

PtYiiPTON,  Devon,  a  stannary  and 
markeutown,  account  of  the  honour, 
ruins  of  the  castle,  138;  government, 
atreeU,  .church,  free-school,  guild- 
hall, pictures.  Sir  Joshua* Reynolds, 

139- 

Plymptcn  St,  Mary^  Devon,  had  for- 
merly a  college'founded  by  the  Saxon 
Kings,  refounded  by  Bishop  Warle- 
wast,  141. 

Pokeswell,  Dorset,  Druidical  circle 
at,  36a. 

Poole,  Donet,  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
-on  the  borders  of  a  desolate  heath, 
atraets  meanly  built,  custonvhouse, 
town  duet,  409;  fortifications  in- 
aignificant,  history  of  the  manor,  an 
ancient  borough,  made  a  free  town, 
41 0;  government,  officers,  the  town 
t09c  from  the  ruins  of  Wareham, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  driven 
here  oy  a  storm,  411 ;  population, 
church,  monuments,  buildings,  mar- 
ked house,  towiwhall,  wooUhouse, 
bay,  41a;  oyster  fishery,  413;  har- 
bour,  trade,  coiirt  of  admiralty,  tide, 
4x4:  cmineot  penoDa  bom  here, 
4>5- 
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PORTLAND,  ISLE  OF,  its  descnp* 
tion,  etymology  of  its  name,  hist'o* 
tyt  castle  taken  by  stratai^em,  546; 
descent  of  its  manor,  547 ;  its  agri- 
culture, caule,  548;  rocks.  Bow' 
and  Arrow  Castle,  549 ;  light-houses, 
550 ;  Cave  Hole,  stone  quarries  do- 
scribed,  551-553;  manners  of  the 
natives,  curious  custom  relative  to 
courtship  and  marriage,  554-556; 
remarkable  changes  at,  556;  its  fos- 
•il*>  557;  Chesil  Bank  described^ 
557-559:  channel  dangerous  to  ship, 
ping.  559-560. 

Portland-stone,  when  brought  into 
"»«.  553'  (note.) 

Portraits,  Sir  R.  and  Lady  Pallcj 
W.  H.  Vansittart,  General  Lawrence^ 
85;  General  Monk,  £.  W  Monta- 
gue, 94;    HenrietU  Maria,   Charlef 

II.  95;  Sir  N.  Martyn,  by  Sir 
P.  Lely,'98;Sibreets,  the  Adulteroua 
Woman,  by  Titian,  1O4;  Vandyck, 
Guido,  Van  Lint,  Gniiileschi,  105; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  139,  143; 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Bolingbroke  fa- 
mily, ib.  Sir  T  Parker,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Charles  Xll'  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  Mrs.  Abingdon,  Lord 
Grantham,  Isaac  Barri,  Lord  Pel- 
ham,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  144;  first 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  his  Lady,  Sir 
Richard  Edgcumbe,  Lords  £dgi« 
cumbe,  Margaret  £dgcumbe,Char)ea 
I.  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Charles  II. 
James  II.  Prince  Rupert,  William 

III.  188;  Sir  F.  Drake,  %\^i 
Charles  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulfordi^ 
237;  George  I.  II  III.  293;  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  G.  Baker.  Esq. 
301 ;  Charles  II.  William  and  Mary, 
Duke  Schomberg,  Sir  Edward  Wil- 
™ot,  349;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  4881 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  583. 

Poundbury  Camp,  Dorset,  described, 

345- 
Pound  Houae.  why  so  called,  its  use, 

15. 
Powderham    Castle,    Devon,    ancient 

seat  of  the  family  of  Courtenay,  88  ; 

ita  history,  89;  description  of  tha 

house  and  pictures,  93-95 ;  ground, 

and  romantic  views,  95. 
Prior,  Matthew,  anecdotes  of  his  life, 

426,  et  uq, 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  properly  a  peDinio- 

la,    ita  soil,   fiice  ot  the  island,  iu 

history  aod  4«SQription,   383;  th« 
pecuiiaridM 
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ywolittilia  of  iu  MoM^  gomiiilMat,  I  Slag**  IfaMh,  I>(MMt,  thenUe  rf llM. 


Quacriet  of  ttone  at  Poithod,  docri 

bt^  568 

Qnivii,   Biihap,  a  ibiiadcff  of  Xxoter 
Calheanl,  5S.60. 


Hakigk,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of  liu 

life,  808^311.       .         .        ,      , 
Rgmpisham^  Donet,  iti  aoctcBt  chttfch, 

noQUiiMota*  CfOM,  510 ;  iieMcl>aicif< 

pavement,  511. 
Itcynolda.    Sir  Joahna,   anecdotea  of 

hiin,    i3^i4t;   liaci  on  him   by 

Goldtmith,  1^. 
Eouganont  Caatk,    Exeter,   its  mtm 

described,  73;  iiahiafeory,  74. 
KutacUy  fobo,  the  Coundcr  of  hit  fa> 
*  tiiily*a  foftiine,  514. 
RuaaeU,  &eT.  Thomai,  anccdotea  of, 

593. 
RyvcH  Rev.  Bruno,  I>«o  of  Wtadaor, 

aModoietof,  470. 
Ryvca,  EliJM,  aiiecdolea  pf  bar,  47a, 

(note.) 
Ryvea,  George,  47O. 
Kyvea,  Jobn,  Archdeacon  of  Bocki, 

47** 
Ejvta,  Sir  Thoaai,  anecdotca  of,  47  a. 

S 

^agiltary,  Dr.  Frederick,  47^. 

SaKnm,  Devon,  a  teat,  iu  bcautifal  si* 
toatioa  and  views,  the  brgest  nan- 
aion  in  the  county.  deicnbed»  pic- 
taras,  143;  improvenMOis,  144;  diy 
dock  in  Catwaier  Bay,  145. 

Stfapford^Peveiel,  Devon,  Margaiet, 
ConsleM  of  Richmond,  resided  here, 
t96. 

Seaton,  Devon,  honey  ditches,  313 ;  po- 
pulation,  314. 

Shaitesbuiiy,  Dorset,  of  remote orl- 
gin,  supposed  the  Caer  Palladwr  of 
the  Bricooa,  known  to  the  Romans, 
•ks  Saxon  history,  448 ;  history  of  the 
nasoT,  monastery,  449 ;  sapprcasion, 
antiquities  fiound  there,  45O;  boapi. 
lal  of  St.  John,  churches,  451 ;  de- 
acribed,  45a;  iu  situation,  air,  no- 
pulation,  castk^  hill,  an  ancient  tio. 
rough,  itt  government,  453 ;  instances 
«f  venality,  454;  dattiCute  of  ^nngs, 


mouch'a  retreat,  account  of  his  ms* 
randcr,  436. 
&kaUm^  Devon,  hamkt,  chapel,  11  l 
Sharpbam,  Devon,  a  scsft,  aooonoa  el, 

ta6. 

Shcbbearet  Dr.  John,  anecdotes o^  afii. 

SHaaaoans,  Doiaet,  ita  pir—r  sietf 

tion,  of  remote  antiquity,  its  ccckn- 

astiol  history,  488 ;   aixeiim  of  ihc 

manor,  489;   instances  of  n pacify, 

490-496,  (ooae;)  hiatory  of  tbe  aawe, 

497 ;  trade,  popniatkm,  caaile,  49B. 

50a;  siq;e,  5OO5  aMtzes,  feaodatna 

of  the  Revolution  bid  bare,  vioe- 

yarda,  chnich,  503;  deacribed.  594; 

monumdits,  5O5:  aemnim of  aaftiqB. 

ty,  frae-schooi,    sJmap>bDaaCy    506; 

eondoil,  507. 

Sherborne  Lodge,  sent  of  the  Sad  of 

Dtgby,    described,    4B7,    picmm, 

park,  488. 

Shilston,  Devon,  an  ancieot  aaK  bdeag- 

iog  to  Mr.  Savcry,  135. 
Shute  House,  principal  acat  of  Sir  W. 

da  la  Pole,  described,  317. 
SiDMOUTH,  Devon,  »  snmU  maiit 
town,  itt  situation,  3ts ;,  the  hashaar 
choakad  up,  a  baithing  place,  popu- 
lation, scenery  on  the  coast,  313. 
Skait'a  Hole,  Devon,  described,  07. 
Skeletons,  several  diacovcind  sc  Cot- 
ton, Dorset,  545. 
Sbptan  Lea,  Devon,  nwinail  sbii  Wi, 

ita  propeitka,  13101. 
Smedmore,    account  of    coal 

there,  403. 
Sooth-Hams,  termod  tbe  Caidm  of 
Devonsbira,  its  bonadanaa,  aaea,  «i.- 
kingly  diversified  and  maaantic,  pro- 
duce, cyder,  9;  battier,  caadc*  asiaie 
of  iu  culture,  la 

SOOTH-MOVLTON,  I>eVOII,  |lll  HMljl 

situated  on  an  eminence*  hiaaary  of 
the  manor,  government,  formeriy  tat 
see  of  a  suffragan  bishop,  chaitfe, 
ffuildhall,  market-place,  a76;  oadc, 
frco-achool,  population,  «77. 

Spfat,  Rev.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, anecdotes  of  htm,  5ae. 

Spetiibury  Rings,  Dorset,  an  encanp- 
mem>  described,  474. 

STALBRiooa,  Devon,  ancianlly  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Sberboiae, 
situation,  460;  popubtioB,  cmi, 
461. 

Stapledon,  Bishop,  a  banafactorto  Bx^ 
ter  Cathednl|  613  bis  sbackiif 
death,  ib. 

StiUil8flee^ 
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Stiilingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Wer- 

ccsteff  anecdote!  of,  ^46. 
Stonchouse^  Devon,  long  room,  marine 

barracks,  bridge,  165. 
Stcwborough,  Dorset,  formerly  govern- 
cd    by  a    Mayor,  384;  accowH  oi 
King.Harrow,  385. 
Stowford,    Devon,  a  teat,  fine  view 

from,  136. 
Strange,  Mr.  John,  his  patriotic  huma- 
nity, 259. 
Stucley,  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  a6o. 
SludUnd,  forms  a  boundary  to  Poole 

harbour,  ancient  remains,  4O7. 
Sturminstsr-Nkwton     Castle, 
Dorset,  supposed  the  Anicetes  of  the 
Romans,  castle,  history  of  themaaor, 
461;  population,  46a. 
Sturt,  Charles,  £&q.  anecdote  of  his 

wonderful  deliverance,  431. 
Swanmck^  Dorset,  its  situation^  Danish 
fleet  wrecked  here,  4O4;  buildings, 
church,  a  very  old  building,  a  her- 
ring  fishery  esublislied  here,  iu  prin- 
cipal importance  derived  from  stone 
^phrries,  4O5 ;  the  various  sorts  de« 
acrlbed,  population*  406. 
Sydenham,  Dr.  anecdotes  of  hit  life, 
6»6- 


Tamar,  river,  beautiful  viewi  on,  aog 

Tarent  Crawford,  Dorset,  account  of 
the  ancient  nunnery  there,  43O. 

Tavistock,  Devon,  anciently  the 
manor  of  Orgar,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, ai7  ;  Risdon's  account  of^  lb 
(note;)  abbey,  itt  history,  218;  re- 
mains, ai9  ;  town,  its  situation  and 
description,  streets,  church,  monu- 
ments, gigantic  bones,  219  ;  Saxon 
school,  early  printing,  guvernmcnt, 
population,  famous  meu  bom  here, 
aaaa23. 

Tawstock^  Devon,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Bourchier  Wrav,  Bart,  iu  stately 
situation,  the  village  remarkable  for 
its  manor  and  church,  afia  ;  monu- 
menu,  history  of  the  manor,  263. 

Tkicnmouth,  Devon,  its  situation, 
names,  divisions,  manor,  govern- 
ment, a  place  of  remote  antiquity, 
burnt  by  the  French,  109;  one  ol 
the  most  fashionable  w«ilering- places, 
public  rooms,  theatre,  promenade, 
views,  church,  monumental  inscrip- 
tion, iiO;  trade,  market,  salmon* 
Jocal  regulations,  1 1  u 


Ttig^mtmth,  Essi,  Devon,  ehttidli  iti 

early  architecture,  111. 
Ttignitn,  King's,  Devon,  an  unhealthy 

village,  remarkable  monument,  108. 
TeigntoH  Biskop\  the  church  of  Saxon 

architecture,    108. 
Termolus,  Devon,  a  Roman  alation, 

Thompson,  William,  his  bravery,  415. 
Thornhill,  Sir  James,  anecdotes  of  hia 

life,    361. 
Tiverton,   Devon,    iu  etymology, 
history,  281 ;  castle,  28a  t  injured 
by  pestilence  and  fire,  recovers  itself,    . 
283-284;  iru:orporation,  284;    ac* 
count  of  another  great  fire,    285; 
trade,  compass  and  situation  of  the 
town,  286  ;  castle  described,   287  ; 
iu  history,  288,  et  seq.  church.  289; 
monumenu,  painting,   St  George's 
chapel,  290 ;  grammar  school,  291; 
free  English  school,  chariuble  be- 
quesU,  town  house,  bank,   market 
.   bouse,  «93t    poor  house,   inhabi* 
unu  sociable,  compass  of  the  pa« 
rish,  293-294. 
Tolley,  David,  account  of,  131. 
TorsHAM,  Devon,  a  maritime  town, 
manor,  strand,  quay,  trade,  popu- 
lation, church,  prospect,  306. 
Tor  Abbey,  Devon,  a  seat,  findy  si- 
tuated,  paru  of  the  abbey  still  it- 
maining,    chapel  ornamented   with 
pictures,  foundation  of  the  abber* 
114;    origin  of    Premonstia.     ib. 
(note,)  cavern,  115. 
Torbay,     D«von,    its    general  form, 

William  III.  landed  here*  115. 
Torquay,  Devon,  a  pleasant  watering- 
place,  buildings  good,  scenery  fine, 
Kent's  Hole  described,  212. 
Tors,  attributed   to  druidical  origin^ 

some  of  thom  described,  229-234. 
ToRaiNGTON,  Devon,  ancient  history 
.of,     situation,    castle,    government, 
buildings,  244  ;  trade,  alms-honses, 
charity-school,  population,  Margaret 
Countess  of  Richmond  resided  here, 
views,  24^. 
ToTNKss,   Devon,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns   in  the  kingdom,   ita 
situation  fine,   123;  account  of  the 
castle  and  manor,  124;   incorpora- 
tion of  government,  church,   popu- 
lation,   125.     Mr.  Lye,   author  of 
the^axon  dictionary,  and  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott,   boru  here. 
Towers,  Rev.  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  507, 
Turbcrviile, 
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TurbenriUc,  Jamtty  Bishop  of  Extter, 

477- 
TurbervilTe  Houie,  Dorset,  accoimt  of, 

476. 

Traine,  Devon,  near  Modbary,  a 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Swcte  fa- 
mily, 134. 

Tfendle  HiII,  Dorset,  drscription  of 
the  gigantic  chalk  figure,  483 

u. 

Ugbrook,  Devon,  the  scat  of  Lord 
Clifford,  one  of  the  roost  enchanting 
spots  in  Devon,  the  mansion  de- 
scribed,  1C4  ;  pictures,  ib.  extract 
from  a  descriptive  poem,  XO5  f  cha- 
pel and  library,  ib.  grounds  and 
prospects,  106 ;  history  of  the  fa- 
mily. 


Valley  of  Stones,  Devon,  curious  ac- 
.    count  of,  t73. 
Via  Iceniana,  iu  progress,  447. 
Vcnvill;  money,  itt  meaning,  7. 

w 

-  Wake,  Edward,  account  of,  473. 
Wake,  William,   Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, anecdotes  of,  471. 

Wake,  Rev.  William,  rector  of  Ware- 
ham,  his  sufferings  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  38ft. 

Warbham,  Dorset,  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  appears  to  have  been  a 
British    town,     etymology    of   it« 

•  name,  a  Roman  station,  375 ;  ac- 
count   of     under  the    Saxons  and 

-  Danes,  376 ;  desolated  by  the  latter, 
account  of  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam  I.  calamity  by  fire,  377;  his- 
tory  of  the  manor,  its  custom,  378 ; 
gardens,  anciently  a  borough,  go- 
vernment, right  of  election,  379; 
churches,  Hutchins's  monumem^ 
public  buildings,  singular  house  in 
the  market-place,  priory,  38O;  Cas- 
tie  Close,  free-school,  alms-house, 
bridge,  port,  381;  its  clay,  popu. 
Sation*  eminent  persons  horn  here, 
38a. 

Warleigh,  Devon,  account  of  the  man- 
'    sion,  813. 

Werrington,  Devon,  a  seat  of  the  Duke 
of    Northumberland  ;    its  history, 


WsTafonTR,  Dorset,  a  bimiit 
watering-place,  the  site  kDovi  a 
the  Romans,  account  of,  oadcrdK 
Saxons,  history,  351 ;  nsuor,  Idv 
descended,  351 ;  jointly  vitli  U6- 
combe  tnwAc  a  borough,  353 ;  p- 
vemmcot*  Leland'sdcscripboe,35i; 
by  Coker,  355  ;  its  decay  aui  %. 
viva),  patronized  by  tbeRoTilb> 
mily,  357 ;  esplanade,  hn,  oiw. 
vationa  on  aea- water,  35s-,  ^b^ 
amusements,  new  buildtogi,  nji 
assembly  room,  theatre.  359.-  hnc^ 
views  from  the  town,  libraho.  fom, 
360;  church,  altar-piece,  nuts  of 
the  Dominican  priory,  mcte^- 
houses,  populatioo,  3^. 

Whclcr,  Rev.  Maurice,  the  fi«  yJ^ 
lisher  of  the  Oxfbrd  almanKkt.  137- 

White-breasted  bird,  sopenbtiooca. 
cerning.    too. 

White  Hart  Forest,  Donct,  514. 

Whyddon  Park,  Devon,  its  utastx, 
a  royalty,  938.' 

Widow's  l^ouse,  near  Ford,  Ikm, 
curious  qualificatioof  to  bepcso' 
scd  by  those  who  apply  forthtb^ 
nefit,   117. 

Williams,  Sir  John,  rebuiliier  d  Sl 
Peter's  church,  Doicbesur,  335. 

Willis,  Browne, .  Esq.  anccdow  rf 
*»»«»,  473. 

WlMBOXNX     MiNSTll,    IkfTO.  « 

high  antiquity,  its  situation,  the  ViiK 
doglad  ia  of  the  Rodisrs,  et)rB»)Jo|ri 
its  Saxon  history,  416;  not  unifwa 
in  streets  or  buildings,  little  mde, 
nunnery,  monastery,  nitloryiiratfe 
Dissolution,  417;  its  preienl  gwcs- 
rocnt,  and  revenue,  6»r<i  oi  .Saws 
architecture,  418  ;  hisiory  oi  ik 
Saxon  and  Gothic  arch,  ib.  (noit;) 
dimensions  and  deKripiio"  «^  ^ 
building,  419 ;  mooumeBOi  4«* 
493 ;  splendor  of  its  aliar^  v^  ^ 
liques,  423  ;  public  buildinp,  p- 
vemment.  Lepers  hospi<a/f  4«4  J  ^ 
prosy  brought  from  Egyp^i  >^ 
(note ;)  Marchioness  of  Exeter's  )M' 
pital,  4«6 ;  eminent  petwfli  boa 
here,  ib.  ei  sea, 
Wimbonc  St.  GUcs,  Dorset,  tlie  b.nlJ- 
place  of  Maurice  Wbe/er,  bhioTyJ 
the  manor,   437 ;  house  descnbed, 

WimpsUm,  Devon,  tcomidenble^ 
nor,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Fw- 
tescuci,  now  to  Mr.  Trcby,  134; 
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Whfiri  EagU^  Dorset,  the  birth-place 

of  Dr.  Sydenham,  51  c. 
Wioifrid,  Archbishop  of  Mcntr.,  anec- 
dotes of,  a8i 
Winstanley,   Henry,    anecdotes  of,   a 

curious  mechanic,  191,  (note.) 
MTinterbourne  Abbas,  Dor&et,  its  dru- 

idical  circle  described,  514. 
Winterboame   Herring  stone  ^    Dorset,    a 

seat,  history  of  the  manor,  the  house 

described,   pictures,   349 ;    painted 

window,  35O. 
Witches,  relation  concerning,  257. 
Woodbury  Castle,   Devon,    beautiful 

prospect  from,  31a. 
Woodbury  Hill,  Dorset,  intrenchment 

<>°'  475*  described,  large  fair  there, 

476. 
Woodlands^  Dorset,  Mr.  Hastings's  seat ; 

antiquities  found  at,  436. 


Wolf,  the,  an  inhabitant  of  Devon* 
shire  in  the  time  of  Queen  £lisa« 
b«th»  "SS.  (note.)     . 

Wolford  Lodges  Devon,  a  seat,  descrip« 
tion  of  the  house  and  grounds,  999. 

Wolveton  House,  Dorset,  the  ancient 

mansion  of  the  Trenchard  family, 

an   object  of  cariosity,  the  fortune 

.  of  the  Russell  family  commenced 

here,  514. 


Yeaht^&n,  Devon,  an  ancient  village, 
the  residence  of  the  Saxon  King 
Ethel  wold,  monument  inthechurch« 
yard,  137. 

Yeo-Vale,  Devon,  an  ancient  aeat^ 
tomb  in  the  cfaapel,  t^t. 


E1)0    OF    THE    FOURTH    VOLUNB. 
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Corrections  and  Additions  to  Vol.  IV. 

Page  to,  line  iS,  ieU  male. 

P.  t9,  I.  19,  fvr  Bickertoa,  rui  Bickington. 

P.  30, 1.  1 1,  ^ter  "  great  quantities,"  tuM  cixtren  or  acvtntten  thonsiD^  trnvt 
•MMially  tciU  from  Td/^nmouth,  to  fMpply  the  pipe  maaaitaora  d 
Loodom  Liverpool,  Mant better,  Bristol,  Newcastlo-upon-Triir,  Sflfiddmi 
&c.  aiMl  tile  potieriea  of  Newcattle-upoD-Tytke,  SimdetlaBd,  Glaig«>v,  mi 
other  places. 

Same  p.  I.  17,  fir  uaifonnly,  rofi  generally. 

P.  40,  1.  11,  ^ter  **  per  ton,"  uw;/,  the  price  it  aow  fram  4ltoitLm 
per  ton ;  but  its  value  is  continually  fluctuating. 

p.  41,  1.  7,  for  Totness,  resd  Asbburton. 

P.  43,  note,  1.  ^,foT  Heroditus,  retd  Herodotua. 

Same  p.  note,  1.  ^  for  inAan  vcstias,  read  insur  Bcati«. 

P,  64,  1.  18,  /ar  from,  read  to. 

P.  lit,  1.  8.yar  too,  read 400. 

Same  p.  1.  10,  after  *<  by  a  canal,"  delemA,  and  iuseri,  Mbout  ooe-&!tk  ol h 
whole  quantity  raised  is  ^*  dug  on  the  e&tate,"  &c. 

P.  179^  1.  15,  read  To  the  town  of  Dock  belongs  one  church,  &c 
*  P.  i4&.  1.  9»  fi'^  Mary,  read  Margaret. 

P.  aaB,  1.  iO,  for  C.  readV. 

P.  546,  1.  17,  for  Gerela,  read  Gerefa. 


PtbMi  hj THmat  MMm,  tlmhmm  lam% 
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